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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


VOL  ITt 


OEGANIC  CHEMISTEY, 


OR  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF    THE  HYDROCARBONS  AND  THEIR 

DERIVATIVES. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

I  Many  of  the  most  important  chemical  facts  known  to  the 
ancients  have  their  place  in  the  Organic  portion  of  our  science. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  only  acid  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  was  an  organic  substance,  viz.,  vinegar  or  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  the  name  of  this  body  and  the  idea  of  acidity 
were  expressed  by  closely  related  words,  o^o<;,  acetics,  vinegar  ; 
and  o^y<?,  acidus,  acid.^ 

Again,  the  first  reagent  of  any  kind  which  we  find  described 
is  also  an  organic  body,  namely  the  extract  of  gall-nuts  with 
which,  as  Pliny  states,  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  verdigris  was  adulterated  with  green  vitriol. 

The  first  rude  attempts  at  distillation  were  also  made  with 
an  organic  body,  viz.,  turpentine ;  whilst  the  first  salts  which 
were  artificially  prepared  were  organic  ones,  being  those  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  vinegar  on  the  alkalis.  The  mode 
of  preparing  soap  by  the  action  of  fats  upon  the  alkalis  was 
also  known  in  early  times.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  fats  and  oils,  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  various 
resins,  and  colouring  matters,  as  well  as  with  sugar  and  gum. 
They  likewise  understood  the  preparation  of  wine  from 
grape-juice,  and  certain  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
Gauls  and  Germans,  were  accustomed  to  prepare  beer  from 
malted  grain. 

»  SoR  Vol.  ii.  ]i!irt  i.  ]..  32. 
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As  the  direction  in  which  the  science  first  developed  itself 
was  that  of  alchemy,  the  object  of  which  was  the  conversion  of 
the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver,  it  is  natural  that  attention 
was  in  the  first  place  paid  rather  to  the  properties  of  mineral 
substances  than  to  those  of  organic  bodies.  Nevertheless  im- 
provements in  general  chemical  processes,  especially  that  of 
distillation,  gradually  led  to  the  discovery  of  definite  organic 
compounds  such  as  spirit  of  wine  (aqiia  vitce)  and  certain  of  the 
essential  oils.  The  action  of  heat  upon  bodies  when  air  is  ex- 
cluded was  also  studied  in  early  times.  Thus  the  products  of  the 
dry  distillation,  as  we  now  term  this  process,  of  bodies  such  as 
cream  of  tartar  were  investigated,  and  the  action  of  acids  upon 
spirits  of  wine  and  other  organic  substances  was  likewise  examined. 

Later  on,  towards  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cultivators  of 
this  science,  as  we  have  seen,^  exhibited  activity  mainly  in  two 
directions,  in  the  first  place  in  the  prosecution  of  the  branch 
science  of  metallurgy,  and  secondly,  in  the  development  of  iatro- 
chemistry.  In  these  branches,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  it 
was,  however,  the  inorganic  division  of  the  science  which  made 
the  ,most  rapid  strides,  because,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
the -old  school,  the  use  of  metallic  preparations  as  medicines 
Av^is  largely  introduced.  At  the  same  time  the  study  of  organic 
compounds,  and  especially  of  the  active  principles  of  organic 
bodies,  was  not  entirely  neglected.  Thus  during  this  period 
benzoic  acid,  succinic  acid,  wood-vinegar,  milk-sugar,  and  various 
ethers  were  discovered. 

In  the  succeeding  epoch,  when  the  true  function  of  chemistry 
had  become  fully  recognised,  inorganic  compounds  still  claimed 
the  more  immediate  attention  of  chemists,  not  only  because 
they  are  more  stable  than  organic  bodies,  but  also  because  in 
the  latter  case  it  had  not  as  yet  proved  possible,  as  it  had 
in  the  case  of  inorganic  bodies,  to  determine  their  comj)ositiou 
by  synthesis  as  well  as  by  analysis. 

2  From  this  period  it  is  that  we  may  date  a  distinct  separation 
of  minenil  chemistry  from  that  portion  of  the  science  Avhich  is 
concerned  with  the  study  of  substances  formed  in  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms.  For  a  long  time  chemical  comiDounds 
were  grouped  together  according  to  their  physical  properties, 
and  the  common  names  at  present  in  use  for  many  substances 
remind  one  of  this  bygone  classification.  Thus,  for  instance, 
olive  oil  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  oils  were  placed 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  8,  "Historical  Introduction." 
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together  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  with  oleum  tartari  (deliquesced 
carbonate  of  potash).  Alcohol  again  (spirit  of  wine)  was  classed 
with  stannic  chloride  (fuming  spirit  of  Libavius),  with  ammonia 
(spirit  of  hartshorn),  and  with  nitric  acid  (spirit  of  nitre),  &c. 
Common  butter  was  placed  in  the  same  group  as  antimony 
trichloride  (butter  of  antimony)  and  other  semi-sulid  metallic 
chlorides.  Colourless  solid  bodies  which  were  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessed  a  peculiar  taste  were  all  classed  together  as  salts, 
even  sugar  being  placed  in  this  group. 

3  In  the  year  1675  Nicolas  Lemery  published  his  Cours  de 
Chymie.  In  this  work  the  aim  of  chemistry  is  defined  to  be 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  substances  "qui  se  rencontrent 
dans  un  mixte,"  understanding  by  this  term  all  growing 
or  increasing  natural  products.  Lemery  distinguished  these 
bodies  as  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products.  In  the  first 
group  he  placed  the  metals,  minerals,  earths,  and  stones ;  in  the 
second,  plants,  resins,  the  different  kinds  of  gums,  fungi,  fruits, 
acids,  juices,  flowers,  mosses,  manna,  and  honey;  and  under 
the  third  head  he  described  the  various  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Although  Lemery's  system  of  classification  was  generally 
accepted,  the  founders  of  the  phlogistic  theory  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  observed  differences  depended  on  a  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  bodies  classed  under  each  head.  Thus 
Becher  in  1669  had  argued  that  the  same  elements  occur  in 
the  three  natural  kingdoms,  but  that  they  are  combined  together 
in  a  simpler  manner  in  mineral  substances  than  they  are  in 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  Stahl,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
in  1702,  that  in  vegetable  as  well  as  in  animal  substances  the 
watery  and  combustible  principles  predominate,  and  that  these 
make  their  appearance  when  such  an  organic  substance  is  heated 
out  of  contact  with  air,  water  and  combustible  charcoal  being 
formed. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding  period,  the 
investigation  of  organic  compounds  was  carried  on  mainly  with  a 
view  either  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  or  to  the  imprave- 
ment  of  technical  processes,  such  as  that  of  dyeing.  Only 
towards  the  close  of  the  phlogistic  period  did  organic  chemistry 
begin  to  make  real  progress,  and  it  is  from  this  time  forward 
that  the  scientific  investigation  of  organic  bodies  can  be  said 
to  have  commenced. 

4  The  early  ideas  of  van  Helmholt  and  afterwards  of  Stahl, 
that  all  organic  substances  can  be  resolved  by  the  action  of 
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heat  into  their  ultimate  constituents,  viz.,  aqueous  and  com- 
bustible principles,  were  successfully  combated  by  Boyle,  who, 
in  the  Sceptical  Chemist  (1661),  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  application  of  heat  leads  to  different  results 
according  as  air  is  permitted  to  have  access  or  not,  and  that  the 
various  residues  thus  obtained  in  no  way  merit  a  uniform  de- 
signation. The  general  recejDtion  of  Boyle's  views  was  slow  but 
sure.  Still  it  was  not  until  Lavoisier's  discovery  in  1775  of  the 
composition  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  Cavendish's  determination 
of  that  of  water,  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  alcohol  was  ascertained  (1784). 

5  Amongst  the  early  organic  researches  of  a  truly  scientific 
character  those  of  Scheele  deserve  the  first  mention,  for  he 
either  discovered  nearly  all  the  most  important  vegetiible 
acids,  or  suggested  methods  for  their  discrimination.  Thu.s, 
he  showed  that  the  acid  from  lemons  differs  from  that  from 
grapes,  whilst  that  contained  in  apples  differs  again  from 
both  of  these.  He  proved  that  a  fourth  distinct  acid  is 
found  in  wood-sorrel,  and  pointed  out  that  this  can  be 
obtained  artificially  by  heating  sugar  with  nitric  acid.  He 
likewise  obtained  gallic  acid  from  gall-nuts,  uric  acid  from 
urine,  and  lactic  acid  from  sour  cow's  milk.  By  the  oxidation 
of  milk-sugar  he  prepared  mucic  acid,  a  substance  altogether 
different  from  the  acid  obtained  from  cane-sugar.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  these  and  other  acids  Scheele  employed  methods 
many  of  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Scheele  also 
showed  that  fatty  oils  and  the  solid  fats  contain  the  common 
principle  glycerin,  termed  by  him  the  sweet  spirit  of  oils.  This, 
he  says,  is  connected  with  sugar  not  only  on  account  of  its  sweet 
taste,  but  also  because,  like  sugar,  it  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid 
by  nitric  acid. 

Scheele's  friend  Bergman  also  assisted  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry,  whilst  Rouelle  who  distinguished  himself 
by  researches  on  the  hitherto  neglected  division  of  animal 
chemistry,  discovered  urea  and  hippuric  acid. 

6  Investigations  such  as  these  drew  general  attention  to 
the  subject  of  organic  chemistry,  and  Lavoisier  having  estab- 
lished the  true  principle  upon  which  the  pi'ocess  of  com- 
bustion depends,  turned  his  mind  to  this  interesting  branch 
of  the  science,  and  ascertained  the  ultimate  composition  of 
certain  organic  compounds.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
vegetable  bodies  are  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  liydrogen,  and 
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oxygen,  ^\'llilst  the  compounds  of  the  animal  kingdom  contain 
in  addition  to  these  elements,  nitrogen  and  not  unfrequently 
phosphorus.^ 

The  Lavoisierian  system  of  chemistry  was  essentially  the 
chemistry  of  oxygen  and  its  compounds,  and  hence  attention 
was  naturally  directed  to  the  question  whether  a  given  com- 
pound is  capable  of  combining,  like  an  element,  with  oxygen, 
or  whether  it  was  already  combined  with  this  element.  To 
that  portion  of  a  substance  which  combines  with  oxygen, 
Lavoisier,  at  the  suggestion  of  Guyton  de  Morveau,  gave  the 
name  of  la  base  or  le  radical.  This  might  either  be  an  elemen- 
tary substance,  such  as  carbon,  "  le  radical  de  I'acide  carbonique," 
or  a  compound,  such  as,  "  le  radical  oxalique,  tartarique,"  &c. 

Eespecting  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
compounds,  he  states  that  the  oxidizable  or  acid-forming  radicals 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  almost  always  simple ;  those  of  the 
vegetable  and  especially  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  however 
generally  composed  of  two  substances,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  these  frequently  contain  nitrogen  as  well,  and  some- 
times phosphorus.^ 

The  observation  that  the  elements  can  form  different  oxides 
led  to  the  supposition  that  this  might  likewise  be  the  case 
with  organic  radicals.  Thus  for  example  sugar  was  considered 
to  be  a  neutral  oxide,  "  d'un  radical  hydro-carboneux,"  whilst 
oxalic  acid  was  supposed  to  be  its  higher  oxide. 

Amongst  his  more  important  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
organic  chemistry  Lavoisier's  research  on  fermentation  deserves 
especially  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  because  he  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  sugar  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  but  especially  because,  in  connection  with  this  particular 
reaction,  he  for  the  first  time  enunciated  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  whole  of  our  science,  viz.,  that  the  weight  of  the 
products  of  any  chemical  change  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  materials  taking  part  in  that  change,  and  hence 
that  all  chemical  decompositions  may  be  expressed  by  equations, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  analysis  of  the 
original  compound,  and  controlled  by  that  of  the  products  of 
decomposition. 

On  this  point  Lavoisier's  own  words  may  be  quoted  :  "  We 
may  consider  the  substances  submitted  to  fermentation  and  the 

Lavoisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry  (1787),  Kerr's  Trauslatioii,  pp.  173,  IIL 
^  Ibid,  p.  261. 
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products  resulting  from  that  operation  as  forming  an  algebraic 
equation  ;  and,  by  successively  supposing  each  of  the  elements  in 
this  equation  unknown,  we  can  calculate  their  values  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  verify  our  experiments  by  calculation  and  our 
calculations  by  experiment,  reciprocally.  I  have  often  success- 
fully employed  this  method  for  correcting  the  first  results  of  my 
experiments,  and  so  to  direct  me  iu  the  proper  road  for  repeating 
them,  to  advantage."  ^ 

It  must,  however,  be  especially  borne  in  mind  that  Lavoisier 
did  not  distinguish  organic  chemistry  as  a  special  branch  of  the 
science;  still  less  did  he,  as  has  been  stated,  define  this  portion 
of  chemistry  as  the  chemistry  of  compound  radicals.^  Thus  for 
example  he  arranged  all  the  acids  together,  dividing  them  like 
Lemery  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal.  His  more  im- 
mediate followers  also  adopted  this  course,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  only  occasionally  that  we  find  organic  bodies  classed 
together  in  a  group. 

7  By  degrees,  as  substances  common  to  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  world  were  discovered,  the  distinction  between 
animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  disappeared,  and  the  consequent 
fusion,  widening  the  area  covered  by  the  general  term  organic, 
gradually  led  to  adistmct  separation  into  Inorganic  and  Organic 
chemistry.  At  the  same  time  no  exact  limit  could  be  said 
to  exist  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  science.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  several  compounds  were  found  to  exist 
which  from  their  origin  must  be  considered  as  organic,  but  which 
yielded  on  analysis  results  proving  that  they  exactly  obey  the 
laws  of  constant  and  multiple  proportion,  laws  supposed  at  that 
time  to  apply  only  to  compounds  belonging  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom. In  the  majority  of  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  organic 
bodies  appeared  not  to  obey  these  laws. 

8  For  the  piu-pose  of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  this  question,  Berzelius,  in  1814,  proposed  to  investigate 
the  composition  of  such  substances  more  accurately  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.  That  this  was  much  needed  is  cleai*  when 
we  remember  that  Proust,  so  late  as  1803,  stated  that  acetic 
acid  contained  nitrogen,  and  that  Dalton  changed  liis  formula 
for  alcohol  from  2  C  +  H  +  O  in  1803,  to  3  C  +  H  in  1810. 

With  this  view  Berzelius  improved  the  processes  of  organic 
analysis,  and  then  ascertained  that  all  organic  compounds, 

1  Lavoisier,  Elements,  ji.  197. 

'■^  Kopp,  Eniwickehing  der  Clicmic  in  der  ncucrcm  Zcit,  p.  621. 
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although  in  most  cases  possessing  a  somewhat  complicated 
composition,  obey  the  laws  of  constant  and  multiple  pro- 
portions applicable  to  inorganic  compounds.  Agreeing  with 
the  views  of  Lavoisier,  Berzelius  explained  the  difference 
existing  between  these  two  great  divisions  by  stating  that 
whilst  in  inorganic  nature  every  oxidized  compound  contains 
a  simple  radical,  organic  bodies  consist  of  oxides  of  compound 
radicals.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances  the  radical  usually 
consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  whilst  in  the  case  of  animal 
substances  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen/ 

9  Berzelius,  however,  did  not  experimentally  investigate  these 
compound  radicals,  although  the  discovery  of  cyanogen  by 
Gay-Lussac  in  1815  served  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  series  of  bodies.  The  cyanogen  com- 
pounds were,  however,  at  that  time  almost  invariably  placed 
amongst  inorganic  bodies,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  limit 
between  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  was  not  clearly  defined. 
Thus  Gmelin  in  1817,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  great  handbook, 
states  that  a  clear  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
two  classes  of  compounds,  but  that  this  distinction  can  be  more 
readily  felt  than  strictly  defined.  He  laid  down  that  Inorganic 
compounds  are  characterised  by  their  binary  constitution,  the 
most  simple  consisting  of  compounds  of  two  elements,  a  basic 
oxide  or  an  acid  (that  is  what  we  now  term  an  acid-forming 
oxide),  which  can  again  unite  to  form  a  binary  compound  of  a 
higher  order,  namely,  a  salt.  Organic  bodies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  at  least  ternary  compounds,  or  are  composed  of  three  simple 
substances,  generally  united  together  in  less  simple  proportions 
than  is  the  case  in  inorganic  bodies.  Accordingly,  Gmelin 
describes  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  &c.,  in  the  inorganic 
portion  of  his  handbook.  He  likewise  adds  that  organic  com- 
pounds cannot,  like  inorganic  compounds,  be  artificially  built  up 
from  their  elements. 

About  the  same  time  Berzelius  again  enforced  this  distinction 
between  inorganic  and  organic  bodies,  asserting,  like  Gmelin, 
that  the  first  could,  whilst  the  latter  could  not,  be  artificially 
produced.  He  assumed  that  in  living  structures  the  elements 
obey  totally  different  laws  from  those  which  regulate  the  form- 
ation of  compounds  belonging  to  the  inanimate  world.  Thus 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Traifd'^  he  says:  "Dans  la  nature 

'  Herzclius,  Lehrlmch,  2tc  Aufl.  1817,  vii.  544. 
^  Jbid,  French  edition,  1840.    v.  p.  1. 
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vivante  les  elements  paraissent  obeir  a  des  lois  tout  autres 
que  dans  la  nature  inorganique ;  les  produits  qui  resultent 
de  Taction  reciproque  de  ces  (^Mments,  diflfferent  done  de  ceux 
que  nous  pr^sente  la  nature  inorganique."  Organic  bodies  were 
thus  believed  to  be  the  special  product  of  the  so-called  vital 
force.  He  admits  that  the  bodies  occurring  in  nature  may  be 
converted  into  other  organic  compounds  by  chemical  decom- 
positions, but  none  can  be  built  up  from  their  elements. 
.  10  In  the  year  1828  came  Wohler's  memorable  discovery  of 
the  artificial  formation  of  urea,  Cyanate  of  ammonia,  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  truly  inorganic  compound,  is  easily  converted 
without  change  of  composition  into  urea,  a  product  of  animal 
life.  This  first  artificial  production  of  a  body  hitherto  only  pro- 
duced within  the  animal  organism  was  however  incomplete,  for 
up  to  that  time  the  cyanogen  compounds  had  not  been  prepared 
from  their  elements.  Again,  this  formation  remained  for  a  long 
time  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  vital  force  still  retained  a  firm  footing.  Besides,  it 
was  believed  that  urea,  a  substance  so  easily  decomposed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  and  moreover  only  ex- 
creted by  the  animal  body,  must  be  looked  upon  as  standing 
half  way  between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  still  remain  impossible  to  pre- 
pare artificially  any  of  the  other  more  complicated  organic 
substances. 

At  the  present  day  the  belief  in  a  special  vital  force  has 
ceased  to  encumber  scientific  progress.  We  now  know  that  the 
same  laws  of  combination  regulate  the  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  both  in  animate  and  in  inanimate  nature.  So  soon 
as  the  constitution  of  any  product  of  the  organic  world  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  we  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  its  artificial  preparation. 

II  A  modification  of  the  early  theory  concerning  the  com- 
position of  organic  compounds,  by  which  they  were  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  aqueous  and  the  combustible  principles,  and  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  took  place  in  1815,  inconsequence 
of  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  found  that  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  alcohol  vapour  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  one  volume  of  aqueous  vapour  and  one  of  olefiant  gas ;  one 
volume  of  ether  vapour  being  equal  to  one  volume  of  the  first 
and  two  of  the  latter  constituent.  At  the  same  time  Robiquet 
and  Colin  had  shown  that  hydrochloric  ether  (ethyl  chloride) 
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may  be  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  hydrocbloric  acid 
with  defiant  gas. 

Founded  upon  this  observation  Dumas  and  Boullay^  pro- 
posed a  theory  according  to  which  many  derivatives  of  alcohol 
may  be  considered  to  be  compounds  in  which  defiant  gas  is 
contained,  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia  is  present  in  the 
ammoniacal  salts.  Berzelius,^  who  was  originally  opposed 
to  this  view,  adopted  it  at  a  later  period,  and  proposed  that 
the  name  ^Etherin  should  be  given  to  olefiant  gas,  CgH^.  The 
following  table  is  taken  from  Dumas  and  BouUay's  memoii-, 
the  formulee  being  however  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  atomic  weights : 


HydrocUorate  of  'bicarburetteJ 

hydrogen,  C.H^,  HCl. 
Nitrite  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  bicarbm'etted  hydrogen, 

CJl^,  H2SO4. 
Alcohol,  C.,H4,  H^O. 
Ether,  {cji^).,,  H„0. 


Ammouia  hydrochloride,  NH3,  HCI. 
Ammonia  nitrite,  NHg,  HNO2. 
Acid  ammonia  sulphate,  NHgjHaSOj 
Aqueous  Ammonia,  NH3,  HgO. 


Not  only  did  they  apply  this  system  of  classification  to  other 
derivatives  of  alcohol  but  they  attempted  to  extend  their  theory 
to  all  organic  compounds.  Although  it  was  found  possible  to 
arrange  a  certain  number  of  organic  bodies  according  to  this 
system,  the  letherin  theory  did  not  command  general  recogni- 
tion, partly  because  a  large  number  of  organic  bodies  could  not 
thus  be  classed,  and  partly  because,  in  many  instances,  facts  were 
against  the  theory.  Thus,  for  example,  although  alcohol  could 
be  converted  into  ether  or  olefiant  gas  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  elements  of  water,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  this  or 
any  of  the  other  tetherin  compounds  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
their  supposed  proximate  constituents,  such  a  synthesis  being 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

12  The  classical  research  of  Liebig  and  Wohler^  on  the 
radical  of  benzoic  acid  published  in  1832  was  welcomed  by 
Berzelius  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  this  celebrated  investigation  the  authors  proved  that  bitter- 
almond  oil,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  number  of  compounds  obtained 
from  these,  may  all  be  supposed  to  contain  a  group  of  atoms 
or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  zusammengesetzter  Grundstolf,"  or 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  xxxvii.  15.  a  Ann.  Pharm.  iii.  28G. 

Ann.  Pharm.  iii.  2-19,  282. 
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compound  radical,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  benzoyl,  the 
termination  "  yl "  being  derived  from  the  Greek  v\r},  matter. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Berzelius,  like  Lavoisier,  con- 
sidered that  organic  compounds  containing  oxygen  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  oxides  of  hydrocarbon  radicals.  The  radical 
benzoyl,  C7H5O,  however,  contains  oxygen,  and  hence  the  pre- 
dominating influence  which  this  element  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  exert  from  this  time  forward  ceased,  and  oxygen 
was  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  elements. 

The  radical  theory  was  now  enlarged  both  by  Berzelius  and 
Liebig,  although  neither  of  them  agreed  in  the  special  views  which 
the  other  advocated.  "Whilst  both  opposed  the  setherin  theory, 
according  to  which  alcohol  and  ether  must  be  considered  to 
be  compounds  of  olefiant  gas  and  water,  Berzelius  considered 
the  above  compounds  as  oxides  of  two  different  radicals,  whereas 
Liebig  ^  in  a  memoir,  properly  deemed  another  pillar  of  the 
radical  theory,  showed  that  both  compounds  contain  the  same 
radical  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  dliyl.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view  ether  is  the  oxide,  and  alcohol  the  hydrate  of 
this  oxide.  The  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  alcohol  he  considered  to  be  saline  compounds  of  the  base 
ethyl  oxide.  A  similar  constitution  was  ascribed  to  the  other 
alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  so  that  each  contains  a  radical 
which  plays  a  part  similar  to  that  played  by  potassium  or  any 
other  metal  in  its  salts.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1834  Liebig  asserted  that  it  would  probably 
be  found  possible  to  isolate  these  radicals  by  the  decomposition 
of  their  chlorides  or  iodides. 

Alcohols  on  oxidation  yield  monobasic  acids ;  methyl  alcohol, 
or  wood-spirit,  yields  formic  acid,  CHgO,,  ethyl  alcohol,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  being  similarly  converted  into  acetic  acid,  C^H^Oj. 
The  analogy  between  these  acids  and  monobasic  benzoic  acid 
was  not  far  to  seek,  and  thus  the  existence  in  these  acids  of 
the  oxygenated  radicals  CHO  and  CgHgO  was  assumed. 

Berzelius,  however,  took  exception  to  this  view  and  asserted 
that  benzoyl,  although  in  many  respects  acting  like  a  simple 
body,  must  be  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  the  body  C^H^.  Like 
other  oxides  benzoyl  can  unite  with  more  oxygen  to  form  an 
acid.  Hence  formic  acid  contains  the  radical  formyl,  CH,  and 
acetic  acid  the  radical  acetyl,  CgHg.  Liebig  afterwards  adopted 
this  view,  finding  that  by  this  means  it  became  possible  to  group 

^  A}in.  rharm.  ix.  1. 
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a  large  number  of  compounds  round  a  common  centre.  Thus 
he  supposed  that  vinyl  chloride  (monochlorethene),  CgHgCl, 
discovered  by  Regnault,  may  be  looked  upon  as  acetyl  chloride, 
and  that  aldehyde,  CgH^O,  (which  he  prepared  about  this  time), 
as  well  as  acetic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrates  of  two 
distinct  acetyl  oxides.^  In  a  similar  way  he  considered  chloro- 
form (which  he  had  also  just  discovered)  to  be  the  chloride  of 
formyl,  assuming  that  it  stands  to  formic  acid  in  the  same 
relation  as  phosphorus  trichloride  does  to  phosphorous  acid. 

In  1837  Dumas  adopted  these  ideas  and  in  his  own  name, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Liebig,  explained  the  formation  •  of  so 
large  a  number  of  naturally  occurring  organic  compounds  from 
so  small  a  number  of  elements,  by  the  fact  that  these  unite 
together  and  give  rise  to  various  radicals  which  sometimes  play 
the  part  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  sometimes  that  of  a 
metal.  Radicals  such  as  cyanogen,  ethyl,  benzoyl,  &c.,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  elementary  bodies  of  organic  chemistry, 
their  elementary  components  being  only  recognised  when  the 
organic  nature  of  the  compound  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  discovery  and  isolation  of  these  radicals  was  the  task 
which  Dumas  and  Liebig  in  conjunction  with  their  younger 
colleagues  set  themselves  to  perform." 

13  The  essential  idea  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  organic 
compounds  conceived  by  Berzelius  was  a  dualistic  electro- 
chemical one,  analogous  to  that  which  he  upheld  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  the  difference  being  that  organic  radicals  play  a 
part  similar  to  that  played  by  the  elements  in  the  inorganic 
portion  of  the  science.  According  to  him  the  radicals  are 
divided,  like  the  elements,  into  electro-positive  or  base- 
forming,  and  electro-negative  or  acid-forming  radicals.  In  the 
former  division  are  classed  metals,  hydrogen,  and  the  alcohol 
radicals;  in  the  latter  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group, 
oxygen,  benzoyl,  &c. 

"  By  the  comparison  of  the  behaviour  of  inorganic  with  that 
of  organic  compounds,"  says  Liebig,''  "we  are  led  to  recognise 

^  In  order  to  understand  the  <abovo  relations  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
equivalent  weights,  //=!,  0=8,  C=6,  &c.,  were  then  employed  in  place  of  the 
atomic  wci<rhts  which  we  now  use.  We  thus  have  the  fonnuliv;  :  water,  110  ; 
ether,  OJf^fl ;  alcohol,  CJT^O,  JTO ;  aldehyde,  OJI^O,  HO  ;  acetic  acid, 
CJLfi^,  HO;  chloroform,  C^UCl^  ;  formic  acid,  CJI.fi,  HO.  In  the  sequel  the 
use  of  those  old  equivalent  weights  will  be  indicated  by  the  symljols  of  the 
elements  being  printed  in  italics. 

'  Cowpt.  Rrnd.  v.  !^)Cu .  Ann.  J'hnriii.  xxv.  3. 
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the  existence  of  certain  component  parts  which  do  not  undergo 
alteration  in  a  series  of  compounds,  and  can  be  replaced  by 
elementary  bodies ;  of  component  parts  which  combine  with 
elements  to  form  compounds  in  which  the  elements  can  be 
replaced  by  others ;  of  component  parts,  therefore,  which  take 
the  position  of  simple  bodies  and  play  the  part  of  elements. 
In  this  way  the  idea  of  compound  radicals  has  arisen. 

Hence,  we  term  cyanogen  a  radical — (1)  because  it  is  an 
unchanging  constituent  in  a  series  of  compounds ;  (2)  because 
it  may  be  replaced  in  these  compounds  by  simple  bodies ;  and 
(3)  because  in  its  compounds  with  elementary  bodies  these 
latter  can  be  set  free  and  replaced  by  their  equivalents  of  other 
simple  bodies.  Of  these  three  conditions,  at  least  two  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  radical  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  one. 

This  definition  of  a  compound  radical  is  fully  accepted  at 
the  present  day. 

14  The  new  era  welcomed  by  Berzelius  thus  appeared  to 
open  brightly,  but  these  hopes  were  apparently  not  destined 
to  be  realized,  for  whilst  Liebig  and  Berzelius  continued  to 
uphold  their  new  views,  the  latter,  indeed,  defining  organic 
chemistry  as  the  chemistry  of  compound  radicals,^  Dumas  put 
forth  ideas  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
radical  theory.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  ex- 
plaining, according  to  the  radical  theory,  a  large  group  of 
bodies,  examined  especially  by  the  French  chemists,  and  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  organic  compounds.  It 
had  been  noticed  that  in  this  reaction  hydrogen  is  expelled, 
chlorine  entering  into  combination,  and  this  in  equivalent 
quantities,  one  atom  of  chlorine  being  taken  up  for  every  atom 
of  hydrogen  which  the  body  loses.  These  observations  attracted 
but  little  attention  until  the  year  1834,  when  Dumas  found  that 
hydrogen  in  oil  of  turpentine  can  be  replaced  atom  for  atom 
by  chlorine,  thus  : 

+  Cl,  =  C^oH^^Cl  +  HCL 

He  considered  that  these  facts  are  based  upon  a  law  of  nature, 
to  express  which   he   suggested    the   name   of  Metaleps}''  - 
(/zeraXTyi^iS-,  an  exchange).    By  the  study  of  these  phenomena 
Dumas  arrived  at  his  empirical  law  of  sid)stitiitions,^  namely  : 
(1)  If  the  hydrogen  contained  in  a  hydrogenized  body  be 

1  Bandhuch  Org.  Chcm.  1843,  1.  '  Mem.  Acad.  Sciciu:  xv.  548. 

^  Journ.  da.  Pharm.  mai,  1834. 
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withdrawn  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  or  oxygen, 
for  every  atom  of  the  first,  one  atom  of  the  elements  of  the 
chlorine  group  or  half  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  substituted.^ 

(2)  If  the  compound  contain  oxygen  the  same  law  holds  good. 

(3)  If,  however,  the  body  contain  water,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  is  first  removed  without  substitution,  and  then  the 
remaining  hydrogen  is  substituted  as  in  case  No.  1. 

This  last  statement  Avas  necessary  because  alcohol,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  hydrate  of  ethylene,  CjH^HgO,  is  con- 
verted by  chlorine  into  chloral,  C^HClgO.  These  rules  are 
known  as  Dumas'  theory  of  substitutions. 

15  Laurent,  amongst  the  younger  chemists,  especially  devoted 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  this  subject.  He  found  that  the 
replacement  of  hydrogen  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine  does  not 
always  take  place,  particularly  in  the  case  of  oxygenated  bodies, 
and  that  for  this  reason  JDumas'  third  rule  is  incorrect.  He 
also  showed  that  in  those  cases  in  which  substitution  atom  for 
atom  takes  place  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
substitution-product  resemble  those  of  the  original  body. 
Hence,  he  says,  the  chlorine  takes  up  the  position  vacated  by 
the  hydrogen  atom.  In  the  new  compound  chlorine  plays  the 
part  which  hydrogen  does  in  the  original  body.^ 

Dumas  did  not  support  this  view.  He  states  that  his  theory 
is  purely  empirical,  and  when  Berzelius  urged,  against  him 
instead  of  against  Laurent,  that  he  entirely  ignored  the  electro- 
chemical difference  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  Dumas 
replies  that  Berzelius  attributes  to  him  a  view,  namely,  that 
the  chlorine  takes  the  actual  place  of  the  hydrogen,  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  which  he  has  always  held.  He  adds, 
moreover,  that  he  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
alterations  which  Laurent  had  made  in  his  theory. 

In  subsequent  years  the  researches  of  Laurent,  Regnault, 
and  Malaguti,  added  a  large  number  of  substitution-products 
to  those  which  were  already  known,  and  Dumas  himself  dis- 
covered trichloracetic  acid,  an  instance  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other,  the  substitution-product  exhibits  analogy  with  the 
original  substance,  so  that  at  last  Dumas  not  only  adopted 
Laurent's  views  but  expanded  them  considerably. 

16  Before  we  proceed  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
l)rogrcs3  made  in  this  direction  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention 

'  Dumas  at  that  time  oinployed  the  now  universally  aclojrtcd  atomic  weight  for 
o-V.?en.  2  ^inn.  Chiiii.  P/11/.1.  [2],  Ivi.  110. 
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a  theory  of  chemical  constitution  brought  forward  by  Laurent 
in  183G.  This  theory,  termed  the  micleus  theory,  has  indeed 
never  been  generally  adopted,  although  Gmelin  made  use  of 
it  in  his  handbook  with  certain  alterations,  as  a  foundation 
for  a  classification  of  organic  compounds. 

According  to  this  theory  each  organic  compound  contains  a 
group  of  atoms  termed  a  nucleus  or  germ.  Primary  nuclei 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  in  these  the  hydrogen 
may  be  replaced  by  other  elements  or  by  groups  of  atoms.  In 
this  case  derivative-  or  secondary-nuclei  are  produced,  and 
these  exhibit  both  in  composition  and  in  chemical  properties  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  primary  nuclei.  Other  atoms  may 
be  attached  to  this  nucleus,  or  they  may  quite  surround  it,  and 
when  these  are  removed  the  primary  nucleus  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. Laurent  further  assumed  that  organic  compounds 
always  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms,  and  hence  the 
formulae  which  he  adopts  are  frequently  double  of  those  which 
are  now  employed. 

17  In  the  year  1839,^  Dumas  developed  the  substitution 
theory  to  a  theory  of  chemical  types,  the  principles  of  which  he 
thus  enunciated : — 

(1)  The  elements  of  a  compound  body  can,  in  many 
instances,  be  replaced,  either  by  other  elements  in  equiva- 
lents, or  by  compound  bodies  which  are  capable  of  playing 
the  part  of  simple  ones. 

(2)  When  such  a  substitution  takes  place  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions, the  body  which  is  formed  by  such  a  substitution  re- 
tains its .  chemical  type,  and  the  element  which  has  entered  into 
the  compound  plays  the  same  part  as  the  element  Avhich  has 
been  withdrawn. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  types,  in  which  Dumas  included 
the  following, 

CgH^O.,  Acetic  acid 

CgHgClOo  Chloracetic  acid 

(  C^Hp  Aldehyde 

1  C.,HCl3()  Chloral 

j-  CHCI3  Chloroform 

■{  CHBr..  Bromofoini 

CHI3  Iodoform, 

1  Comptes  Rcndm,  viii.  609. 
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he  adopted.  Regiiault's  suggestioa  respecting  the  existence 
of  molecular  or  mechanical  types,  according  to  which,  two 
substances  belong  to  the  same  type  when  substitution  has 
taken  place,  provided  that  the  number  of  elementary  atoms 
remains  constant.  Under  this  he  included  compounds  which  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  atoms  but  possess  different  properties, 
such,  for  instance,  as  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Dumas  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the  properties  of  a  com- 
pound depend  rather  upon  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  than  upon 
their  special  nature.  He  compared  chemical  compounds  to  a 
solar  system  of  Avhich  the  constituent  parts  are  held  together 
by  their  mutual  attractions.  The  system  remains  the  same  if 
the  atom  of  one  element  be  replaced  by  that  of  another. 

As  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  ideas,  Dumas  laid 
weight  upon  the  fact  that  acetic  acid,  C^H^O^,  and  trichloracetic 
acid,  GJICl^O^,  possess  the  closest  resemblance  in  chemical 
properties. 

Berzelius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  the  theory  of 
substitutions,  pointed  out  the  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
bodies  and  insisted  on  the  fact  that  their  essential  properties 
are  distinctly  different.  He  considered  acetic  acid  as  a  hydrated 
oxide  of  a  hydrocarbon-radical  termed  acetyl,  G^H^,  whereas 
trichloracetic  acid  is  a  copulated  compound  of  oxalic  acid  and 
chloride  of  carbon: 

Acetic  acid     .       .       ,       G^H^,0^  +  EO. 
Trichloracetic  acid  .       .       C^Cl^  +  0^0^  4-  EO. 

The  constitution  of  other  substitution-products  was  viewed  by 
Berzelius  in  a  similar  light,  although  for  this  purpose  he  was 
obliged  to  double  and  sometimes  to  treble  the  simplest  formulae 
of  many  compounds,  and  thus  so  to  complicate  the  subject 
that  his  theory  was  not  generally  accepted. 

i8  Liebig  opposed  the  views  of  Berzelius,  which  he  said 
depended  on  a  number  of  considerations  Avhich  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  He  pointed  out  that  even  in  inorganic 
chemistry  the  metal  in  permanganic  acid  can  be  replaced  by 
chlorine  without  altering  the  form  of  the  substance,  although  no 
two  substances  are  more  unlike  than  chlorine  and  manganese. 
Facts  like  these,  he  says,  must  simply  be  accepted.  If  manganese 
can  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  why  should  a  similar  replacement 
of  hydrogen  appear  incredible  ?  ^ 

In  another  place^  Liebig  remarked  that  Berzelius  was  the  first 

^  Ann.  Pharm.  xxxi.  119  (Lot  noto).    ^  Ann.  Pharm.  xxxii.  72  (foot  note). 

vor,.  nr.  c 
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to  adopt  the  view  that  organic  acids,  ethers,  and  so  forth,  arc 
the  oxides  of  compound  radicals,  and  he  admits  that  this 
view  ilhiraincd  many  a  dark  chapter  in  organic  chemistry. 
The  analogy  wliich  Berzelius  first  pointed  out  between 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  ought  however,  he  con- 
tinues, not  to  be  carried  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  for  if 
the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  be  consequently  followed 
out  iu  organic  chemistry,  the  effect  is  rather  that  of  com- 
plication than  of  simplification. 

At  the  same  time  Liebig  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  French 
chemists,^  who  went  too  far  for  him,  and  when  Dumas  assumed 
that  the  carbon  in  oT'ganic  substances  could  be  replaced,  he 
turned  upon  him,  and  in  a  satirical  vein,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Paris,  and  signed  (anglice)  S.  Windier,^  relates  how  not  only  all 
the  hydrogen  and  all  the  metal  in  acetate  of  manganese  has 
been  substituted  atom  by  atom  for  chlorine,  but  how  at  last 
even  the  carbon  has  been  in  like  manner  replaced,  and  that 
the  final  product,  although  consisting  of  nothing  but  chlorine, 
possessed  the  chief  characteristic  properties  of  the  original  salt ! 

ig  Facts  bearing  out  the  truth  of  the  law  of  substitutions, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  is  con- 
cerned, rapidly  increased ;  but  a  still  more  important  discovery 
was  that  of  reverse  substitutions,  that  is,  the  production,  of 
the  original  body  from  the  substitution-product. 

In  1842  Mclsens  showed  that  by  the  action  of  potassium 
amalgam  trichloracetic  acid  can  be  converted  into  acetic 
acid.  Such  observations  did  not  however  convince  Berzelius, 
who  now  looked  upon  acetic  acid  as  au  oxalic  acid  copulated 
with  methyl,  C^n^+  C^0^+  HO  ;  explaining  in  the  same  way 
the  constitution  of  other  compounds  capable  of  undergoing  sub- 
stitution. He  supposed  that  all  these  contained  a  group  con- 
sisting of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  termed  by  him  the  copula, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  etc. 

In  1845  Hofmann  discovered  the  chlorinated  anilines,^  and, 
as  Liebig  in  a  note  to  this  important  investigation  expressed 
his  conviction  in  the  truth  of  the  newer  views  more  strongly 
than  before,  Berzelius  replied  that  all  organic  bases  must  be 
regarded  as  copulated  ammonias.  Aniline  is  the  compound 
C-^^H^  +  iVg/i,  and  chloraniline  is  C^^H.^Cl  +  NH^  Both  contain 
ammonia  as  a  basic  constituent.  The  composition  of  the 
copula  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

^  Ann,  Phann.  xxiv.  1.  ^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  008. 

Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  liii.  8  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  ii.  266, 
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In  the  assumption  of  the  copula,  the  dispute  with  Laurent 
as  to  whether  chlorine  could  replace  hydrogen  aud  fulHl  its 
functions  had  been  overlooked.  That  which  was  held  to  be 
absurd  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  simple  and  clear  expression 
of  fact.  BerzeHus  however  continued  in  opposition.  His 
formuliB  gradually  became  more  and  more  complicated,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  adopt  more  and  more  doubtful  hypotheses. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  represented  dichlorformic  ether,  a  com- 
pound obtained  by  Malaguti  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  ethyl 
formate,  as  being  copulated  of  anhydrous  formic  acid,  formyl 
chloride,  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  acetyl  chloride,  giving  it  the 
formula  2  C\HO^  + C^H^O^+ C'JI^CL^',  whilst  now, 
according  to  the  new  atomic  weights,  the  formula  is  written 
Call^CLO,^.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
after  Berzelius's  death  the  suppoi-ters  of  his  views  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  rebuilding  the  radicals  from  the  copulas. 

20  The  radical  theory  had  meanwhile  received  most  valuable 
support  from  Bunsen's  classical  researches  on  the  cacodyl  com- 
pounds. He  showed  that  these  contain  a  common  group  of  atoms, 
cacodyl  (afterwards  called  arsendi methyl,  (CH3).,As,)  a  body 
which  exactly  acts  as  a  metal,  and  can  exist  in  the  free  state.^ 

Soon  afterwards  Kolbo  and  Frankland  succeeded  in  preparing 
from  the  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  the  hydrocarbons 
which,  according  to  their  empirical  formulae,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  free  radicals.  The  isolation  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  as  well  as  of  cacodyl  was  naturally  welcomed  by  the 
followers  of  the  radical  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  placed  that 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  a  hypothesis  in  the  rank  of 
known  facts. 

The  question  formerly  much  discussed  respecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  a  radical  containing  oxygen  was 
again  taken  up.  Berzelius  had  denied  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  body,  and  in  1843  he  argued  that  this  view 
is  as  incorrect  as  that  which  assumes  sulphurous  acid  (sulphur 
dioxide)  to  be  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  manganese 
peroxide  to  be  that  of  manganic  acid.  He  adds  :  "  an  oxide 
cannot  be  a  radical ;  the  very  definition  of  the  word  radical  is 
that  it  is  a  body  which  combined  with  oxygen  forms  an  oxide." 

But  as  soon  as  the  upholders  of  the  radical  theory  adopted 
the  theory  of  substitutions  they  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  electro-negative  element,  chlorine,  is  capable  of  taking  the 
place  of  electro-positive  hydrogen  without  any  great  alteration 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xlii.  H  ;  I'hU.  Mag.  [3]  xx.  313,  382,  395. 
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occurring  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  compound  ;  and 
when  this  bad  been  once  admitted,  the  possibility  that  oxygen 
may  also  replace  hydrogen  could  no  longer  be  denied. 

21  The  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  substitutions 
and  of  the  theory,  of  types  led  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  terms  equivalent,  atom,  and  molecule. 

In  this  direction  the  development  of  the  theory  of  polybasic 
acids  had  an  especial  value.  It  has  been  already  remai-ked 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  35)  that  according  to  the  dualistic  view  the  neutral 
or  normal  salts  of  the  oxyacids  must  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  a  basic  oxide  with  an  acid,  or  rather  with  an  acid-forming 
oxide,  whilst  the  acid  salts  must  be  considered  to  be  com- 
pounds of  a  neutral  salt  with  a  hydrated  acid.  Hence  in 
those  days  the  following  formulae  were  in  vogue  : 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  HO.SO.^ 
Neutral  sulphate  of  potash  KO.SO^ 
Acid  sulphate  of  potash      IW.SO^  +  EO.SO^ 

According  to  these  formulae  the  acid  salt  contains  twice  as  much 
acid  as  the  normal  or  neutral  salt. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  citric  acid  formed,  however,  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  for  these  were  considered  as  tribasic  acids,  and  their 
formulae  as  well  as  those  of  their  salts  are  not  divisible  by 
three : 

Phosphoric  Acid.  Aciii  Salts.  Keutral  Salts. 

POg.  ZHO.  POr,.  2H0.  KaO.  PO^.  HO.  2NaO.  PO^.  SXdO. 

Citric  Acid. 

^12^^5^*11-  ^^0.   C^MbO^i,  2II0.  KaO.    C^»_Er,0-^^.  HU.  2NaO.    0^.^11^01^.  ZKaO. 

According  to  Berzelius  the  only  reason  for  considering  an  acid 
to  be  polybasic  is  that  its  formula  is  not  thus  divisible.-^  . 

After  the  publication  of  Graham's  classical  investigations  on 
the  various  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  its  salts,  Liebig  - 
in  1838  proposed  his  theory  of  jDolybasic  acids  founded  upon  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  salts  of  a  number  of  organic 
acids.  He  showed  that  many  organic  acids  resemble  phos- 
phoric and  citric  acids  inasmuch  as  one  equivalent  of  these 
can  take  up  from  one  to  three  equivalents  of  a  base.  Such 
acids  he  considered  to  be  polybasic,  even  if  their  formulas  were 
divisible.  And  ho  considered  the  capability  of  forming  certain 
double  salts  to  be  the  si^ecial  characteristic  of  this  class  of  acids. 

'  Kekule,  Xe/t7-J.  i.  80.   .  ^  Ann.  Pharm.  xwi.  IX 
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The  theory  of  polybasic  acids  was  further  developed  by 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  the  latter  pointing  out  that  the  property 
of  forming  two  or  more  ethers  was  peculiar  to  these  bodies. 
Whilst  Laurent  added  that  the  same  holds  good  for  their 
amides.  Both  of  these  investigators,  whose  names  will  always 
be  honourably  associated  in  the  history  of  the  science,  laboured 
incessantly  to  combat  the  views  concerning  the  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds  which  they  deemed  incorrect,  and  to 
replace  them  by  others  which,  are  more  in  harmony  with 
ascertained  facts. 

2  2  The  interesting  speculations  of  Lau  ent  and  Gerhardt 
concerning  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  atom  and  mole- 
cule went  far  to  settle  our  views  on  these  points,  a,nd  the 
arguments  which  they  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  hold  good 
at  the  present  day. 

.  Laurent  founded  his  conclusions  especially  on  chemical 
analogies,  and  upon  the  similarity  observed  in  corresponding 
chemical  reactions.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  showed  that  a  mole-, 
cule  of  chlorine  must  consist  of.  two  atoms,  inasmuch  as  when 
it  acts  upon  organic  compounds  either  two,  four,  or  six  atoms, 
and  never  one,  three,  or  five  atoms  take  part  in  the  reaction. 
He  came  to  the  same  conclusion  by  comparing  the  action  of 
chlorine  with  that  of  cyanogen  chloride,  benzoyl  chloride,  and 
similar  compounds.  All  these  substances  exhibit  strictly 
analogous  metamorphoses,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  molecule  of  these  chlorides  consists  of  two  pa.rts,  the  same 
must  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  chlorine  itself 

Gerhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  from  Avogadro's  law, 
was  led  to  a,  clear  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  an  atom  as 
being  the  smallest  portion  of  an  element  which  is  contained 
in  the  molecule  of  any  one  of  its  compounds. 

The  labours  of  these  two  great  investigators  met,  however, 
with  but  slight  consideration  during  their  lifetime.  Laurent  died 
early,  and  even  Gerhardt  only  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  tho 
partial  recognition  of  their  views  which  soon  afterwards  became 
general.  When  Gerhardt  first  proposed  the  doubling  of  the 
atomic  weights,  or  rather  of  the  equivalent  weights,  then  in 
use,  for  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  Berzelius  did  not  think 
the  proposal  worthy  even  of  mention  in  his  Jahrcsbericht. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sound  experimental  basis  for 
their  theoretical  views  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  published  many 
valuable  experimental  investigations.  Little  consideration 
was,  however,  paid  to  tlicse  results  when  they  were  correct, 
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and  when  (as  was  sometimes  the  case)  they  were  incorrect, 
they  were  criticised  with  no  sparing  hand.  Whilst  recog- 
nising their  great  power  of  arranging  facts  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  we  must  admit  that  they  frequently  made 
assertions  which  rested  more  on  a  theoretical  than  an  experi- 
mental basis,  and  hence  their  views  were  frequently  criticised, 
especially  by  Liebig  as  unscientific.  Uninfluenced,  however, 
by  these  attempts  to  discredit  their  work,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  ideas,  they  returned  Liebig's  sarcasm 
with  interest. 

23  In  looking  back  on  these  discussions  we  seem  to  enter  a 
bygone  age.  Berzelius  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  exist- 
ence of  oxygenated  radicals  by  saying  that  sulphur  dioxide  may 
as  truly  be  considered  as  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid.  At  the 
present  day  we  actually  adopt  this  view,  considering  tliis  acid  as 
a  compound  of  sulphur  dioxide  (sulphuryl)  with  the  semi- 
molecule  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (hydroxyl),  for  both  of  these  groups 
of  atoms  fulfil  the  conditions  which  Liebig  defined  as  charac- 
teristic of  a  compound  radical. 

The  employment  of  empirical,  or  unitary  formuloe  as  they 
were  called,  in  opposition  to  dualistic,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  for  every  compound  consisting  of  more  than  two 
elements  is  now  considered  as  a  chemical  whole,  and  not  as  made 
up  of  several  constituents.  The  unitary  system  also  clearly  points 
out  the  general  analogies  of  similar  substances,  and  enables 
the  facts  to  be  brought  into  direct  comparison,  instead  of  viewing 
the  constitution  by  the  deceitful  mirror  of  inherited  hypotheses.- 

Certain  groups  of  substances  can  thus  be  considered  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  their  composition  indicated  by 
general  formuliB  such  as  CmHnOc,  the  adoption  of  which  led 
to  the  taunt  that  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  were  creating  a  sort 
of  chemical  algebra.  The  use  of  such  formulae,  however, 
soon  proved  that  the  mutual  relations  of  various  compounds 
could  not  be  thus  so  clearly  exhibited  as  by  the  formuloe  of 
the  radical  theory.  Accordingly  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  made  use 
of  the  so-called  synoptical  formulas,  iu  which  the  group  of  atoms 
remaining  behind  in  a  number  of  chemical  metamorphoses  was 
written  in  a  separate  position  from  the  other  constituents,  or 
sometimes  marked  by  a  separate  sign,  the  method  of  represen- 
tation at  one  time  falling  into  the  radical  and  at  another  time 
into  the  nucleus  theory. 

24  Important  progress  was  next  made  by  the  amalgama- 
>  A  nn,  Chcm.  Pharin.  Ivii.  93,  3S8,  aiid  Iviii.  227.       *  Kekule,  Lchrb.  i.  84. 
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tioa  of  the  two  theories  of  types  and  radicals.  Dumas  had 
already  jjoiutcd  out  that  hydrogen  can  not  only  be  replaced 
by  elements  such  as  chlorine,  but  also  by  certain  groups 
of  atoms,  such  as  NOg ;  and  that  these  may  be  desig- 
nated as  compound  radicals.  Gerhardt  revived  this  view  in 
1839,  but  not  e.xactly  in  the  sense  of  the  radical  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  theory  the  radicals  are  closed  groups  of  atoms 
and  form  the  proximate  constituents  of  comjMuijds.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Liebig  ^  had  already  pointed 
out  that  a  radical  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  unalterable 
quantity,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  existence  of 
tlio  radical  must  precede  the  formation  of  an  organic  compound. 

Gerhardt  did  not  assume  that  a  substitution  must  occur  when 
an  element  is  replaced  by  a  compound  body,  but  rather  that  a 
combination  of  tlie  two  residues  takes  place  to  form  a  chemical 
unit,  and  not  a  copulated  compound.  The  group  of  atoms  which 
can  be  assumed  to  be  a  radical  was  termed  "  le  rest"  or  "  le 
restant."  Then  came  his  "  theorie  des  residus"  according  to 
which  such  a  residue  possesses  indeed  the  composition  of  a 
compound  radic-al,  but  is  not  contained  as  such  in  the  com- 
pound. Thus,  for  instance,  the  radical  theory  considers  ethyl 
nitrate  as  nitrate  of  ethyl  oxide,  and  the  formula  is  written,  with 
equivalent  weights,  C^EJJ.NO-^;  this  ether  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  : 

CJ-IcO  +  HNO3  =  C.H.NOg  +  H,0. 

According  to  Gerhardt  the  reaction  which  here  takes  jDlace  is 
that  the  one  compound  gives  up  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
other  the  group  or  residue  OH,  and  that  these  unite  together 
to  form  water,  whilst  the  two  other  residues  form  the  chemical 
unit,  ethyl  nitrate. 

Gerhardt's  theory  of  residues  soon  replaced  the  radicals  of 
the  old  theory,  and  their  assumption  in  the  new  theory  of 
types  brought  about  the  union  of  the  two  theories.  This  was 
more  especially  effected  by  the  discovery  of  the  compound 
ammonias  made  by  Wurtz^  in  1849.  Liebig  ^  had  foreseen 
the  possible  existence  of  such  compounds,  inasmuch  as  he  pre- 
dicted that  by  uniting  the  alcohol  radical  with  amidogen,  IMHg, 
compounds  would  be  obtained  possessing  the  characteristic 
properties  of  ammonias.    Wurtz  also  assumed  a  corresponding 

1  Ann.  Pharm.  xiv.  1G6  ;  xviii.  323. 

'  Com.pt.cs  Jlmdus,  Aout.  13,  1849  ;  rhil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxv.  34. 
^  Ilandwortcrb.  i.  C98. 
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constitution  of  these  compounds,  and  he  wrote  the  formula 
ethylamine  (ethyliaque)  C^Hg.NHg.  Still,  this  may  be  also 
considered,  according  to  Berzelius's  views,  as  a  copulated  am- 
monia, NH3.  Indeed  Hofmann,^  in  his  investigations 
on  aniline,  originally  adopted  this  view,  although  he  soon  dis- 
covered facts  which  rendered  it  untenable.  He  showed  that 
ethylamine  is  a  substituted  ammonia,  (CgHJHgN',  inasmuch  as 
the  second  and  third  atom  of  hydrogen  can  also  be  replaced  by 
the  alcohol  radical,  and  the  compounds  thus  obtained  still 
retain  their  characters  as  ammonias. 

25  The  discovery  of  the  compound  ammonias  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  our  present  theory.  From, 
this  time  forward  organic  compounds  have  been  arranged  on 
the  types  of  certain  simple  inorganic  bodies.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  was  assumed  that  in  ammonia  the  hydrogen  could  be  not 
only  replaced  atom  for  atom  by  metals  (Laurent),  but  also  by 
compound  radicals. 

In  1850  Williamson  2  showed,  in  an  analogous  way,  that 
the  alcohols  and  ethers  may  be  considered  to  be  built  up  on  the 
type  of  water.  When  in  one  molecule  of  the  latter  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical  an  alcohol  is  obtained. 
By  the  replacement  of  the  second  an  ether  is  formed.  This  view 
he  further  expanded,  inasmuch  as  he  represented  acetic  acid  as 
water  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  was  replaced  by  the  group 
CgH^O,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  oxygen-ethyl,  or 
othyl,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Avord  acetyl,  already 
given  by  Berzeliua  to  a  radical  containing  no  oxygen.  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  that  by  the  replacement  of  the  second 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  oxygenated  radical,  compounds  must  be 
obtained  Avhich  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fatty  acids  as 
ether  does  to  alcohol.  These  bodies,  the  anhydrous  acids,  or 
anhydrides,  were  soon  afterwards  discovered  by  Gerhardt.^ 

For  many  years  after  this,  chemists  were  accustomed  to  class 
organic  compounds  on  the  type  of  simple  inorganic  substances 
and  thus  arose  Gerhardt's  well-known  theor}'^  of  types,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  organic  compounds  of  ascertained  constitution 
may  all  be  classed  under  four  types  :  (1)  that  of  hydrogen  ; 
(2)  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  (3)  that  of  water,  and  (4)  that  of 
ammonia.    Accordingly,  we  have  the  following : 

^  Quart.  Joum.  diem.  Soc.  i.  285,  ii.  334. 

2  British  Association  Bepmis,  1850,  pavt  ii.  p.  Go;  Chan.  Soc.  Jouni.  (1852), 
iv.  22!). 

^  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  v.  127  ;  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxxvii.  285. 
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The  organic  bromides  and  iodides  are  of  course  classed  in  the 
second  division,  whilst  many  sulphur  compounds  are  found  in 
the  third,  and  bodies  containing  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are 
arranged  in  the  fourth  class.  This  system  was  further  de- 
veloped by  the  classification  of  many  inorganic  bodies,  such  as 
the  oxyacids  which  are  ranged  under  the  type  of  water. 

26  A  further  advance  in  the  theory  of  types  was  made  by  its 
application  to  the  classification  of  polybasic  acids,  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  Williamson  had 
placed  this  acid  under  the  double  water  type,  inasmuch,  as  he 
assumed,  that  it  might  be  considered  as  two  molecules  of  water 
joined  together  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
a  group  of  atoms,  whilst  a  monobasic  acid  belongs  to  the  type 
of  one  molecule  of  water.  In  a  similar  way  the  other  dibasic 
acids  and  their  salts  may  be  arranged : 


Type.  Acetic  Acid.  Kitiic  Acid. 

Hj'^  Hj^  HJ^ 

Type,  Sulphuric  Acid.  Succinic  Acid. 


O 


Williamson^  then  showed  in  1854  that  chloroform  may  be 
considered  as  the  trichloride  of  the  radical  CH.  When  it  is 
heated  with  sodium  ethylate,  CaH^.ONa,  it  yields  tribasic  formic 
ether,  CH(0C2HJ3,  and  this  belongs  to  the  type  of  three  mole- 
cules of  water  exactly  as  chloroform  is  classed  uuder  the  type  of 
three  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Type.  Chloroform.         Type,        Tribnsic  formic  ether. 

SHCl        CH.CI3       3H,0  (0^11^)3}^^ 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds  was 
further  developed  by  Odlirig,^  and  o,pijlicd  by  him  to  a  large 
number  of  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  compounds.  They  were 
then  adopted  by  Gerhardt  in  185G,  and  published  in  his  Treatise 
on  Organic  Chemistry.^ 

27  As  the  possibility  of  the  replacement  of  several  hydrogen 
atoms  by  a  radical  was  first  observed  in  the  case  of  polybasic 

1  Proc.  Eo7j.  Soc.  vii.  135.  2  Quart.  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  vii.  1. 

3  Tmitd  Chim,  Org.  iv.  6S1,  &c. 
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acids,  the  radicals  themselves  were  termed  in  the  first  caue 
polybasic,  and  this  expression  was  afterwards  changed  to  po^v/- 
atomic  radicals.  This  latter  term  is,  however,  not  wholly  free 
from  objection,  and  at  present  the  proposal  of  Erlenmeyer  to 
employ  the  word  polyvalent  is  generally  adopted.^ 

The  theory  of  polyvalent  radicals  soon  received  valuable  sup- 
port from  Berthelot's  investigation  of  glycerin  and  its  deriva- 
tives, the  constitution  of  these  compounds  being  first  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Wurtz.  Indeed  this  chemist  must  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  originators  of  the  new  theory  of  types,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  but  especially 
by  his  valuable  discoveries  of  the  glycols  or  divalent  alcohols. 

According  to  this  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  radicals  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  closed  groups  of  atoms,  or  even  as  bodies 
capable  of  isolation,  but  rather  as  the  residues  of  molecules 
which  remain  unaltered  throughout  a  certain  number  of  reac- 
tions. Gerhardt  first  pointed  out  that  most  chemical  decom- 
positions may  be  regarded  as  double  substitutions,  and  he  added 
that  if  the  substances  which  exchange  their  positions  in  such 
a  reaction  are  compound  bodies  instead  of  being  elementary 
ones,  they  are  then  termed  radicals. 

28  These  typical  formulae  were  not  intended  to  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms ;  they  were  in  no  sense  constitutional 
formula3,  but  were  formulae  of  decomposition  used  by  common 
consent,  and  expressing  a  certain  number  of  reactions.  One 
of  these  compounds  may,  therefore,  be  represented  on  various 
types. 

Thus,  for  instance,  methyl  ether,  C^HgO,  was  usually  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  water  type,  but  it  may  also  belong  to  the  fourth 
type  of  marsh  gas,  which  Kekule  added  to  Gerhardt's  three 
original  types.  Under  this  latter  assumption  it  would  consist 
of  two  molecules  of  marsh  gas  held  together  by  one  atom  of 
dyad  oxygen  : 


_Type, 


^0  S&lo 


HI 

(h 

^  Lotliar  Meyer,  Mod  Thcor.  dcr  Chcmie,  Srd  EJ.  i>.  140 
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By  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  methyl,  methyl- 
amine,  CH5N,  is  produced ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tuted ammonia,  but  it  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  marsh  gas  in 
which  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  monad  group,  NH„ ; 
and  lastly,  it  may  be  represented  as  having  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  monad  residues,  and  hence  may  be  classed  in  the 
type  of  hydrogen  ;  thus  : 

H 


C CH3  s 


Olefiant  gas  combines  with  bromine  to  form  ethylene  di- 
bromide, CgH^Br^.  In  this  the  bromine  can  be  replaced  by 
liydroxyl  when  ethylene  alcohol  (ethyl  glycol)  is  formed.  These 
two  compounds  may  be  typically  regarded  as.  follows : 


Ethylene  dibromide  j-  ^2-^4 1 

Ethylene  alcohol  |  O2  C^H,  |  ^g 


By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  latter  bodj^  the 
hydroxyl  is  first  rejDlaced  by  chlorine  when  ethylene  chlox'- 
hydrate  is  formed,  and  this,  on  oxidation,  yields  monochloracetic 
acid. 

29  Hence  ethylene  chlorhydrate  may  be  considered  as  a 
chlorinated  ethyl  alcohol.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  on  the 
mixed  types  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  two  molecules 
being  united  by  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
each  by  the  dyad  radical  G.^^  (formula  No.  1).  Or  Ave  may 
consider  it  to  be  a  compound  of  ethylene  with  chlorine  and 
hydroxyl ;  or  again  it  may  be  represented  on  the  type  of  water 
(formula  No.  2),  or  on  the  mixed  type  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  (formula  No.  3). 

(1.)  (2.)  (.3.) 

cn 

H  1  ^ 

AVhen  chloracetic  acid,  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetic   acid,  is   treated   with  ammonia,  amidacetic  acid, 
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CHgNHoOo,  is  formed.  This,  like  the  compounds  from  which 
it^is  produced,  is  monobasic.  It  presents,  however,  certain 
analogies  with  the  compound  ammonias  just  as  chloracetic  acid 
exhibits  properties  analogous  to  those  of  ethyl  chloride,  and 
hence  the  formuke  of  these  compounds  may  be  Avritten  in 
different  ways  : 

(4)  (5) 
C.,H.,0  S 

The  first  of  these  formulae  point  out  that  these  compounds 
contain  the  dyad  radical  G^Jl^O^.  The  second  and  third 
formulae  show  that  we  have  to  do  with  substitution-products 
of  acetic  acid.  These  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a 
monad  radical,  inasmuch  as  amidacetic  acid  is  formed  from 
chloracetic  acid,  one  .atom  of  chlorine  being  replaced  by  the 
monad-amido  group.  The  fourth  series  of  formulys  constructed 
on  the  mixed  type  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  indicate  the 
water-ammonia  type ;  whilst  in  the  fifth  case  amidacetic  acid 
is  represented  as  a  compound  ammonia.  Which  of  these  for- 
mulae is  to  be  preferred  depends  upon  which  of  the  relations  of 
the  compounds  it  is  especially  desired  to  lay  weight.  It  is  usual 
to  choose  those  by  which  the  more  important  reactions  are  most 
clearly  represented. 

30  In  1838  Gerhardt  pointed  out  that  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  various  compounds  bodies  are  formed  in 
which  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  constituents  are  not 
reproduced.  In  order  to  distinguish  combinations  of  this  kind 
from  ordinary  compounds,  he  termed  them  copidated  compounds. 
The  original  views  thus  propounded  by  him  Avere  afterwards 
considerably  enlarged  and  modified  by  Berzelius,  Avho,  although 
he  at  first  ridiculed  Gerhardt's  idea  of  copulated  compounds, 
afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  the  name.  With  the 
notion  of  these  copulated  compounds  that  of  copulated  radicals 
is  intimately  connected. 

According  to  this  view  many  radicals  are  supposed  to  be 
made  up  of  several  simpler  radicals.    Thus,  for  instance,  many 
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monobasic  acids  which  belong  to  the  type  of  water  may  be 
written,  first  of  all,  according  to  the  water  type: 

Type  Formic  Acid.  Acetic  Acid.          Propionic  Acid. 

H}o     c«g[o     «A°}o  «AO|o 

But  these  compounds  are  frequently  found  to  decompose  in 
sucb  a  way  that  the  group  carbonyl,  CO,  is  liberated  as  CO^, 
together,  in  the  case  of  formic  acid,  with  hydrogen,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  others,  with  an  alcohol  radical.  The  radicals  of  these 
acids  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  containing  carbonyl,  and 
either  hydrogen  or  an  alcohol  radical.  This  is  represented  in 
the  following  formulae : 

Formic  Acid.  Acetic  Acid.  Propionic  Acid. 

H.CO|o  CH,CO|o  C,H,CO|o 

The  employment  of  the  intermediate  types  led  to  tbe  re- 
presentation of  these  acids  together  with  other  compounds,  as 
containing  copulated  radicals  thus  : 

Type.  Formic  Acid.       Acptic  Acid.       Propionic  Acid. 

B)  H)        CH3I  <^on5) 

H  f  CO  (  CO  f  CO  f 


11°       h}o       hI-0  h|o 


The  followers  of  Berzelius,  especially  Frankland  and  Kolbe,^ 
considered  these  acids  as  conjugate  compounds,  but  as  these 
chemists  did  not  recognise  any  oxygenated  radicals,  they  looked 
upon  acetic  acid  as  the  hydrate  of  a  compound  of  oxygen 
with  acetyl  containing  methyl  and  carbon,  and  they  expressed 
the  constitution  of  acetic  acid  by  the  formula  HO,  {C.-,H^C^,0^, 
without  admitting  the  new  atomic  weights.^ 

Tlie  development  of  the  theory  of  types  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history -of  the  science.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
view  of  the  unalterability  of  the  radicals,  it  led  to  the  notion 
that  the  residue  consists  of  groups  of  atoms  which,  in  a  certain 
series  of  metamorphoses,  remain  unaltei'ed,  whilst  under  other 
circumstances  they  may  undergo  change.    It  also  threw  a  new 

1  Chcm.  Soc.  Man.  iii.  390. 

"  The  render  will  iiml  a  lull  account  of  the  new  theory  of  types  as  well  as  of 
copuliited  riulicals  in  Kikiilu's  Le/irhnch  tier  organischcn  C/icmie,  and  in  his 
luoiuoir  "on  the  so-called  copulated  couipouuds  and  the  theory  of  polyatomic 
radicals." — Ann.  Chem.  Pliarm,  civ.  129. 
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light  upon  facts  in  other  directions,  explaining  certain  analogies 
and  dift'erences,  and  thus  rendering  possible  a  general  view 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  atoms  in  compounds.^ 

31  Before  however  we  can  enter  into  this  question  we  must 
refer  to  another  point  and  once  more  look  back  to  the  time 
when  Williamson  applied  the  theory  of  types  to  inorganic  com- 
pounds, and  showed  that  the  existence  of  compound  radicals 
must  be  assumed  in  these  just  as  much  as  in  organic  substances. 

Even  before  this  time  many  salts,  such  as  those  of  ammonium 
and  those  of  uranyl,  had  been  considered  to  contain  compound 
radicals,  but  the  number  had  then  so  largely  increased  that 
organic  chemistry  coidd  not  be  correctly  defined  to  be  the 
chemistry  cf  compound  radicals.- 

All  the  organic  compounds  formed  in  nature  contain  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  Most  contain  oxygen  as  well,  and  many  nitrogen. 
According  to  the  older  views  it  was,  however,  supposed  that 
the  hydrogen  was,  in  many  compounds,  as,  for  instance,  in  oxalic 
acid,  combined  with  oxygen  to  form  water.  Thus  carbon  was 
in  some  cases  found  to  be  the  only  remaining  constituent,  and 
this  fact  was  pointed  out  by  Gerhardt,  in  1S4G. 

Hence,  organic  chemistry  was  defined  as  the  chemistry  of 
the  carbon  compounds,  as  well  as  that  of  the  radicals  con- 
taining carbon.  According  to  this  definition,  however,  many 
compounds  of  this  element  must  be  considered  to  belong  to 
organic  chemistry  although  they  are  not  formed  from  the  bodies 
of  vegetables  or  animals  and  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Such  bodies  are  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh  gas.  This  difii- 
culty  of  classification  has  been  avoided  in  various  ways.  Thus, 
Gmelin^  in  his  Handbook  says:  "Carbon  is  the  only  element 
which  is  essential  to  organic  compounds ;  every  one  of  the 
other  elements  may  be  absent  from  particular  compounds,  but 
no  compound  which  in  all  its  relations  deserves  the  name  of 
orGfanic  is  destitute  of  carbon.  ...  If  we  were  to  regard  as 
organic,  those  carbon  compounds  which  have  hitherto  been 
classed  amongst  inorganic  substances,  namely  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  phosgene,  cast-iron,  &c.,  we 
might  define  organic  compounds  simply  as  the  compounds  of 
carbon.  But  organic  compounds  are  still  further  distinguished 
by  containing  more  than  one  atom  of  carbon.  .  .  .  Ilince 
ihe  term  .orrjajiic  compounds  inchidcs  all  primary  compounds 

1  Lothnr  Meyer,  Mod.  Theor,  dcr  Chemic,  3rd  Ed.  p.  150. 
'  Handbook,  vii.  4  and  0. 
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containing  more,  than  one  atom  of  carbon.  By  primary  com- 
pounds we  mean  such  as  are  not,  like  bi-carbonate  of  potash, 
made  up  of  other  compounds." 

In  order  to  understand  this  definition  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  days,  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  Avas 
supposed  to  be  only  half  as  great  as  that  which  is  at  present 
assigned  to  it,  and  this  remark  applies  also  to  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  several  other  elements.  Thus  the  following  formula?  were 
then  employed:  carbonic  oxide,  CO;  carbonic  acid,  00^; 
phosgene  gas,  COCl ;  and  carbon  disulphide,  GS,;  whilst  to 
the  organic  compounds  of  most  simple  constitution,  the  follow- 
ing formulae  were  assigned :  methyl  alcohol,  G^Rfi^ ;  formic 
acid,  GJI.p^\  hydrocyanic  acid,  G^EN;  chloroform,  C^HGly 

As  soon,  however,  as  it  appeared  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  above  elements  must  be  doubled,  and  that  the  molecule 
of  carbon  dioxide  or  carbon  disiilphide  contained  exactly  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  as  one  molecule  of  methyl 
alcohol  or  of  formic  acid,  either  Gmelin's  definition  could  no 
longer  hold  good,  or  the  latter  compounds  must  be  considered 
to  belong  to  inorganic  chemistry,  or,  in  the  third  place,  the  oxides 
and  the  sulphide  of  carbon  must  be  considered  to  be  organic 
compounds. 

On  this  question  Kekule  remarks :  "  We  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  chemical  compounds  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom  contain  the  same  elements  as  those  of 
inanimate  nature.  We  know  that  in  both  cases  the  same  laws 
of  combination  hold  good,  and  hence  that  no  differences  exist 
between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  either  in  their  com- 
ponent materials,  in  the  forces  which  hold  these  materials 
together,  or  in  the  number  and  the  mode  of  grouping  of  their 
atoms.  We  notice  continuous  series  of  chemical  compounds 
whose  single  members,  especially  when  only  those  which  lie 
close  together,  are  compared,  exhibit  strong  analogy,  and  be- 
tween Avhich  no  natural  division  is  perceptible.  If,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  a  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be 
drawn,  we  must  remember  that  this  boundary  is  an  empirical 
rather  than  a  natural  one,  and  may  be  traced  at  any  point 
which  seems  most  desirable.  If  Ave  Avish  to  express  by 
organic  chemistry  that  Avhich  is  usually  considered  under 
the  name,  Ave  shall  do  best  to  include  all  carbon  com- 
pounds. We,  therefore,  define  organic  chemistry  as  the  che- 
mistry of  the  carbon  compounds,  and  Ave  do  not  set  up  any 
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opposition  between  inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  That  to 
which  the  old  name  of  organic  chemistry  has  been  given,  and 
which  we  express  by  the  more  distinctive  term  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  carbon  compounds,  is  merely  a  special  portion  of  pure 
chemistry,  considered  apart  from  the  other  portion  only  because 
the  large  number  and  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  carbon 
compounds  renders  their  special  consideration  necessary."  ^ 

Other  chemists  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  way. 
Thus  Butlerow  states  that  a  division  of  the  kind  is  needed  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  student  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  scientific 
investigator.  The  carbon  compounds  exhibit  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  consequence  of  which  their  investigation  demands  special 
methods,  which  are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  other  ele- 
ments.2  Another  reason  for  treating  the  carbon  compounds 
separately  is  the  enormous  mass  of  material  which  presents 
itself  for  investigation,  so  that  although  sucb  a  division  is  an 
artificial  one,  it  is  one  which  is  extremely  useful.^ 

32  The  distinction  between  these  classes  of  carbon  compounds 
is,  however,  one  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  never,  been 
carried  out  in  every  detail.  Thus,  no  chemist  has  ever  thought 
it  advisable  to  omit  such  substances  as  the  oxides  and  the  sul- 
phide of  carbon  from  the  inorganic  portion  of  his  work,  or 
to  class  substances  like  carbonate  of  lime,  or  spathic  iron-ore, 
or  even  cast-iron,  under  the  head  of  organic  compounds.  Hence 
we  find  a  description  of  -  the  oxides  of  carbon,  of  carbon  disul- 
phide,  and  of  their  various  derivatives,  generally  placed  in 
the  divisions  both  of  inorganic  and  of  organic  chemistry.  In 
the  same  way  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  frequently  de- 
scribed both  in  inorganic  and  in  organic  treatises.  The  ex- 
planation being,  that  these  bodies  contain  only  one  atom  of 
carbon,  and  that  they  are  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
the  compounds  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Wood-spirit  and 
formic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  which  also  only  contain  one 
atom  of  carbon  in  the  molecule,  are  never  considered  as  inor- 
ganic compounds,  for  they  are  closely  connected  with  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  other  bodies  containing  a  larger  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  whoso  peculiar  properties  orginally  led  to  the 
distinction  between  the  two  great  branches  of  pure  chemistry. 

33  This  peculiarity  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 

1  Lehrhuchd.  org.  Chemic,  i.  11. 
*  Butlerow,  Lchrb.  d.  org.  Chan.  5. 
Erlenmeyer,  Lchrb.  d.  org.  Chcm.  p,  5. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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carbon  compounds,  for  carbon  possesses  properties  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elements.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  to  remember  that  hydrogen  is  found  in  all  organic 
bodies  in  addition  to  carbon ;  in  most  others  oxygen  occurs ; 
and  in  many  nitrogen  is  also  contained.  Others  again  consist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  only. 

The  number  of  these  bodies  is  enormously  large.  Carbon  yields 
more  compounds  than  all  the  other  elements  taken  together. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule  may  be 
very  considerable.  Thus,  for  instance,  oil  of  turpentine  consists 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  contains  26  atoms ;  cane-sugar, 
which  in  addition  contains  oxygen,  contains  45  ;  and  stearin, 
also  an  oxygenated  body,  contains  173  atoms. 

Kekule,-^  who  first  pointed  out  that  carbon  is  a  tetrad  element, 
showed  at  the  same  time  that  the  existence  of  so  large  a  number 
of  carbon  compounds  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
atoms  of  this  element  have  the  power  of  combining  one  with 
another.  A  similar  view  was  also  put  forward  shortly  afterwards 
by  A.  S.  Couper.2 

The  atoms  of  other  polyvalent  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, &c.,  are  indeed  found  to  combine  with  one  another,  but 
the  number  which  can  be  thus  connected  together  is  in  their 
case  a  very  limited  one.  With  carbon,  however,  such  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  combination  has  not  yet  been  reached.  A  large 
number  of  its  atoms  are  capable  of  uniting  to  form  a  chain 
which  in  many  reactions  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  chemical  unit. 

Still  more  clearly  however  is  carbon  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  elements  by  the  fact  that  in  such  a  chain  of  atoms 
all  the,  free  comhining  units  can  he  saturated  hy  hydrogen.  Hence 
the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  hydrocarbons  becomes  pos- 
sible. These  are  all  volatile,  whilst  amongst  the  hydrogen 
compounds  of  the  other  elements  only  those  of  the  chlorine, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  boron,  and  silicon  groups  are  volatile,  and  in 
the  case  of  each  of  these  (with  the  exception  of  phosphorus) 
only  one  hydride  is  known. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  however  not  only  the  simplest,  but  at 
the  same  time,  on  theoretical  gi'ounds,  the  most  important, 
compounds  of  this  element,  especially  because  all  the  other 
compounds  may  be  derived  from  these  by  the  replacement 
of  hydrogen  by  other  elements.     In  the  organic  compounds 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  civ.  129  ;  cvi.  129;  Lchrhuch,  i.  101. 
2  riiil.  Mag.  [4],  xvi.  101. 
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occurring  in  nature  we  usually  find  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
replaced  by  oxygen  or  by  nitrogen,  or  by  both  of  these  elements. 
Some  few  are  found  to  contain  sulphur.  All  the  elements 
may  be  made  to  combine  with  carbon  compounds,  but  it  is  only 
in  a  few  instances  that  all  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbon 
can  be  replaced  by  another  element.  This  explains  the  fact 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbon  compounds  contain  hydrogen,  or  a  residue  of 
the  hydrocarbon  from  which  they  all  are  derived. 

34  Hence  we  may  define  that  portion  of  our  science  which 
is  usually  denoted  as  organic  chemistry  as  being  the  chemistry 
of  the  hydrocarhons  and  their  derivatives.  The  characteristic 
nature  of  this  defiaition  is  seen  from  the  fact  that,  when  the 
general  chemical  constitution  of  a  carbon  compound  has  been 
rightly  ascertained,  it  can  be  converted  into  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbon,  or,  inversely,  it  may  be  prepared  from  this  latter 
compound. 

In  employing  this  definition,  we  do  not  draw  any  distinctive 
line  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  for  the  simpler 
carbon  compounds  which  have  already  been  described  in  the 
inoi'ganic  portion  of  this  work,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
oxy chloride,  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic  acid,  «fec.,  all  of 
which  contain  one  atom  of  carbon,  maybe  looked  upon  as  direct 
derivatives  of  a  hydrocarbon,  namely,  marsh  gas,  CH^.  From 
this  they  can  all  be  prepared,  and  into  this  they  can  all  be 
converted.  When  this  gas  is  burnt  in  the  air,  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  formed,  the  monad  hydrogen  being  replaced 
by  dyad  oxygen.  Marsh  gas  can  also  be  directly  converted 
into  carbon  disulphide,  and  when  the  vapour  of  the  latter 
body  is  passed  together  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  red- 
hot  metallic  copper,  the  sulphur  is  substituted  by  hydrogen, 
and  the  hydrocarbon,  marsh  gas,  is  formed.  If  this  latter 
compound  be  treated  with  chlorine,  the  first  product  which  is 
obtained  is  methyl  chloride,  CH3CI,  and  when  this  is  heated 
with  caustic  potash,  wood-spirit,  or  methyl  alcohol,  CH^O,  is 
obtained  : 

CH3CI  +  KOH  =  CH3.OH  +  KCI. 

When  this  alcohol  is  oxidised,  formic  acid  is  produced,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen.  By 
the  furt.her  action  of  chlorine  on  methyl  chloride  tlic  successive 
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i-eplaceinent  of  all  the  hydrogen  by  chlorine  takes  place,  the 
last  product  but  one  being  chloroform,  CHCI3 ;  and  if  this  sub- 
stance be  heated  with  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained, 
three  atoms  of  chlorine  being  replaced  by  one  atom  of  triad 
nitrogen  : 

CHCI3  4-  4  NH3  =  CHN  +  3  NH.Cl. 

As  all  the  cyanides  can  be  derived  from  hydrocyanic  acid, 
they  may  be  all  considered  as  derivatives  of  marsh  gas.  The 
carbonates  may  be  similarly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
marsh  gas,  for  we  must  assume  in  the  aqueous  solution  of 
carbon  dioxide  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid,  C0(0H)2,  that  is 
to  say,  marsh  gas,  in  which  one-half  of  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  oxygen,  and  the  other  two  by  hydroxyl.  Indeed 
the  various  varieties  of  cast-iron  may  even  be  regarded  as  deri- 
vatives of  hydrocarbons,  inasmuch  as  when  cast-iron  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  carbon  which  is  combined 
with  the  iron  gives  rise  to  hydrocarbons  in  which  the  hydrogen 
may  be  said  to  have  replaced  iron. 

35  Only  one  single  carbon  compound  is  known  for  which  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbon  does  not  exist.  This  is  the  simplest 
of  all  carbon  compounds,  viz.  carbon  monoxide.  All  endeavours 
to  isolate  the  hydrocarbon  CHg  have  as  yet  proved  abortive, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  behevinsr  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  body  in  the  free  state  is  not  possible.  No  other 
hydrocarbon  except  marsh  gas  is  known  which  contains  only 
one  atom  of  carbon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  acquainted 
with  three  which  contain  two  atoms  of  carbon  : 

Ethane,  CgHg.    Ethylene,  C^K^.    Ethine,  CoHo. 

In  order  to  explain  the  constitution  of  these  substances  it 
is  assumed  that  in  ethane  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  connected 
together  singly;  in  ethylene  by  double  linking;  whilst  in  ethine 
or  acetylene  the  three  combining  units  of  the  two  carbon  atoms 
are  supposed  to  be  linked  together. 

A  large  number  of  carbon  atoms  may  be  combined  together 
in  a  similar  way,  and  thus  the  above  hydrocarbons  form  the 
first  members  of  groups  of  which  each  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  an  iucroment  of  CH.^.  The  composition  of 
these  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  general  formuhxi : 
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Series.       CnHo„  +  <> 
Methane    C  H,, 
Ethane 
Propane 
Butane 
Pentane 
Hexane 
&c. 


C.H, 


'4^-^10 


CnHan. 

Ethylene  G^H^ 

Propylene  CgHg 

Butylene  C^Hg 

Pentylene  CgH^g 

Hexylene  CgH^^ 
&c. 


Ethine 
Propine 
Butine 
Pontine 
Hexine 
&c. 


C3H4 
C5H8 

^G^io 


Besides  these,  other  groups,  such  as  CnH2n-4  and  CnHsn-e 
&c.,  are  known.  The  first  members  of  these  naturally  contain 
more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon. 

36  Other  carbon  compounds  can  be  derived  from  these  various 
series.  Thus,  for  instance,  just  as  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
marsh  gas  methyl  chloride  is  obtained,  so  the  other  members  of 
the  marsh  gas  series  yield  chlorides  of  monad  radicals  having 
the  general  formula  CHgn+iCl  in  which  chlorine  can  be  easily 
replaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  thus  a  series  of  hydroxides  are  ob- 
tained to  which  the  names  of  alcohols  have  been  given,  and 
to  which  the  general  formula  CnH2n+20  is  applicable. 

When  methyl  chloride  is  heated  with  ammonia,  a  strong  base 
is  obtained,  which  has  received  the  name  of  methylamine  : 

CH,C1  +  NH3  =  CH3NH2  +  HCl. 

And  by  a  sirtilar  reaction  with  the  other  chlorides  a  series  of 
.such  bases  or  amines  is  obtained  having  the  general  formula 

CnH2n+3N. 

Moreover,  as  methyl  alcohol  gives  rise  to  formic  acid  by 
oxidation,  so  these  other  alcohols  yield  a  series  of  acids 
having  the  general  formula  CnH2,i02,  obtained  by  the  replace, 
ment  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  by  one  of  oxygen. 
Many  of  these  acids  are  found  in  fats  and  oils,  and  hence  they 
are  termed  the  fatty  acid  series,  or  the  adipic  series  of  acids. 
Thus  we  obtain  the  following  series  from  the  marsh  gas  hydro- 
carbons : 

Amine.  Fatty  Acid. 

Methylamine  C  Hj^T    Formic  acid 

Ethylamine  C^HyN 

Propylamine 

Qj^l^ff)  Butylamine 

C^Hj.O    Tentylamino  CJIliN 

f!i,lT|.,0     Hexylamino  C„Hib'N' 


Chloride 

Methyl 

chloride 
Ethyl 

chloride  \ 
Propyl 

chloride 
]5utyl 

chloride 
Pcntyl 

chloride 
Ifexyl 

chloride 


C  H3CI 


C,H,C1 


C3H7CI 


c,n„ci 


Alcohol. 
Methyl 

alcohol 
Ethyl 

alcohol 
Propyl 

alcohol 
Butyl 

alcohol 
Pentyl 

alcohol  ) 
Hcxyl  ) 

alcohol  ( 


CH4O 
C.,H„0 


C  II.,0 


Acetio  acid  CJi^O.^ 
Propionic  acid  CaHoOa 
Butyric  acid  CjIIgOa 
Peiitylic  acid  C^^^O^ 
Ilexylic  acid  CaH],jO,j 
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In  addition  to  these,  a  large  number  of  other  derivatives  of  the 
above  hydrocarbons  is  also  known,  and  these  again  yield  other 
groiips  which  can  all  be  arranged  in  corresponding  series.  All 
the  hydrocarbons  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  ; 
this  being  owing  to  the  tetrad  nature  of  carbon.  For  the 
same  reason  it  also  follows  that  the  suvi  of  the  atoms  of  monad 
and  triad  elements  tohick  are  contained  in  a  molecule  of  a  carton 
comqjound  is  always  an  even  number. 

37  In  1842  Schiel  ^  remarked  that  the  alcohol  radicals  form 
a  very  simple  and  regularly  graduated  series  of  bodies,  of  which 
the  properties  as  well  as  the  composition  exhibit  corresponding 
regular  gradations.  He  gave  the  following  description,  the  old 
equivalents  being  used  : 

C'.^ff^    =  R 

BE    .    .    Methyl. 

B^H   Ethyl. 

R^H   Glyceryl 

B,H  .  :   ? 

B^H  Amyl. 

B^^H   .  Cetyl. 

B^Jl  .  Cerotyl. 

He  also  predicted  the  existence  of  other  series.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Dumas^  showed  that  the  fatty  acids  form  a  similar 
series,  and  that  in  these,  as  Schiel  had  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  the  alcohols,  the  boiling-point  regularly  rises  with  the 
increment  G^B^. 

In  his  Precis  dc  Chimie  organiqiLC,  published  in  1844,  Ger- 
hardt  collected  together  a  large  number  of  such  groups,  and  was 
the  first  to  give  to  these  the  name  of  homologous  series,  whilst  he 
classed  the  bodies  obtained  from  one  another  by  definite 
chemical  metamorphoses,  such,  for  instance,  as  ethyl  chloride, 
ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  as  heterologous  series. 

This  cla,ssification  into  homologous  and  heterologous  series 
Gerhardt  compares  to  the  arrangement  of  a  pack  of  cards. 
The  cards  of  each  suit  being  placed  in  regular  order 
in  a  vertical  line,  those  of  equal  value  in  the  different 
suits  will  be  found  in  a  horizontal  row.  These  latter  corre- 
spond to  the  homologous  series,  whilst  the   first  represent 

'  jitrd.  Chan.  Phnrm.  xliii.  107.  =  Ihid.  xlv.  330, 
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the  heterologous  series.  If  one  card  be  wanting,  its  place  is 
nevertheless  indicated,  and,  although  absent,  we  know  its  exact 
character.  In  the  same  way  with  organic  compounds.  When 
the  series  is  not  complete,  the  composition  of  the  missing 
substance  can  not  only  be  predicted,  but  even  its  more  im- 
portant properties  indicated.  Of  its  possible  existence  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  complete  the  series,  this 
can  be  done  by  employing  suitable  reactions. 

If  we  compare  the  various  members  of  one  such  series  of  homo- 
logous bodies  together,  thus,  for  example,  those  of  the  marsh  gas 
hydrocarbons,  CnHgn+g'  "^^  ^T^d,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  physical  properties.  The  lowest  members  are 
gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  the  members  next  following 
are  liquids  whose  boiling-points  increase  with  their  molecular 
weights,  whilst  the  highest  members  are  solid  bodies,  which  are 
volatilised  only  at  a  high  temperature.  The  same  holds  good 
with  the  other  series.  Their  lowest  members  are  either  gases 
or  volatile  liquids ;  the  highest,  on  the  other  hand,  are  solid 
bodies  either  only  volatilised  with  difficulty  or  undergoing 
decomposition  when  heated. 

We  next  observe  that  the  chemical  character  of  each  group 
depends  essentially  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  carbon 
atoms  are  connected  Avith  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
rest  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  molecule.  For  this  reason 
the  corresponding  members  of  each  homologous  series  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  their  chemical  relationships.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  whilst  the  comparatively  limited  number  of 
compounds  which  the  other  elements  form  renders  it  possible  that 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  compoimd  can  be  determined 
by  a  few  reactions,  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  exception- 
ally possible  in  the  case  of  the  carbon  compounds.  In  most 
instances  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  not  only  to  prepare  the 
body  in  the  pure  state,  but  also  to  determine  its  physical  and 
chemical  characters,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  determination  of 
its  quantitative  compcsition.  Not  only  do  newly  discovered  bodies 
require  this  complete  treatment,  but  frequently  this  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  substances  which  have  long  been  known  can  be 
satisfactorily  recognised.  Hence  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  describe 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed,  and  are  still  in  use,  for 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  carbon  compounds. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

38  The  first  successful  analysis  of  an  organic  compound 
was  carried  out  by  Lavoisier,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he 
founded  his  method  for  the  determination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen is  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed  for  a  like  purpose  at 
the  present  day.    The  body  to  be  analysed  is  completely  burnt. 


Fiu.  1. 


the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  thus  produced  being 
accurately  determined. 

Lavoisier's  Method.  The  apparatus  used  by  Lavoisier  *  for  this 
purpose  is  shown  in  Fig,  1.    The  glass  bell-jar  A,  carefully 

•  *  Mcvi.  Acad,  1781  (piiblishod  in  1784),  ami  ihid.  1781  (]mblished  in  1787). 
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calibrated  and  standing  over  mercury,  contains  common  air. 
Into  this  is  brought  a  weighed  lamp  fed  with  the  alcohol  or  oil 
to  be  analysed  ;  on  the  wick  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is 
placed,  and  this  can  be  inflamed  by  contact  with  a  warm  bent 
wire.  The  bell-jar  S  contains  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen 
standing  over  water.  By  lowering  this,  the  oxygen  ca^  be 
passed  over  into  the  vessel  A  for  the  purpose  of  complffi.ng 
the  combustion.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  by  the  combustion  is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and 
from  the  volume  of  this  gas,  together  with  that  of  the  air 
which  remains  behind  after  the  combustion,  and  from  the  volume 
of  unburnt  oxygen,  Lavoisier  calculated  the  composition  of  the 
alcohol  or  oil  which  had  undergone  combustion  in  the  lamp. 
In  this  way,  however,  he  arrived  at  altogether  erroneous 
results,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  com- 
position of  either  carbon  dioxide  or  water,  and  the  numbers 
which  he  used  for  the  specific  gTavities  of  the  various  gases 
employed  were  by  no  means  accurate.  Nevertheless,  if  his 
results  be  recalculated  with  the  adoption  of  correct  constants,  it 
appears  that  his  analyses  were  at  least  as  accurate  as  those  of 
many  chemists  who  in  the  following  years  occupied  themselves 
with  the  subject. 

Lavoisier  even  then  observed  that  the  indirect  determina- 
tion of  water  by  the  subtraction  of  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  burnt  substances  and  the 
oxygen  employed  for  the  combustion  might  with  advantage  be 
replaced  by  a  direct  determination  of  this  substance.  Later 
on,  indeed,  he  described  an  apparatus  for  the  burning  of  large 
quantities  of  oil,  in  which  both  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
formed  are  weighed.  This  method  has  a  special  interest,  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  closely  resembles  that  in  use 
at  the  present  day.^  The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  combustion  takes  place  in  A,  and  the  oil  for  the  lamp  is 
introduced  at  a.  The  gas-holder  (p)  is  filled  with  oxygen,  and 
this  gas  passes  through  I,  and  is  dried  in  the  tube  'p-  The 
products  of  combustion  pass  through  c  into  the  absorption- 
apparatus.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  collects  in  the 
bottle  (/),  and  that  which  escapes  is  deposited  in  the  spiral  tube 
(li),  whilst  the  last  traces  are  taken  up  in  the  tube  Ic,  which 
contains  a  "deliquescent  salt."  The  gases  then  pass  through  a 
system  of  bottles  (ff),  of  which  only  two  arc  represented  iu  llio 
'  I-avoibici-'a  ^Zc7»c?ite  (Kerr's  tratislntion),  503. 
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figure,  although  Lavoisier  employed  eight  or  nine.  The.se,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  last,  contain  caustic  potash,  lime-water 
being  placed  in  the  last  one  in  order  that  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  recognised  by  tlie 


non-turbidity  of  the  lime-water.  The  first  experiments  made 
Avith  this  apparatus  did  not  yield  very  satisfactor)'-  results,  and 
his  endeavours  to  improve  the  method  were  cut  short  by  his 
untimely  execution  in  May,  1794. 
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Lavoisier  also  burnt  difficultly  combustible  substances  such  as 
sugar,  Avhose  composition  lie  gives,'  and  although  he  does  not 
mention  the  method  by  which  the  process  was  carried  out,  some 
hints  concerning  his  mode  of  experimentation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  journal  which  was  found  after  his  death. ^  He  there 
states  that  he  mixed  1,000  grains  of  sugar  with  10,000  grains  of 
mercuric  oxide,  and  heated  these  in  a  retort,  absorbing  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  was  given  off,  in  a  flask  filled  with  potash.  From 
the  weight  of  this  substance,  as  well  as  from  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  mercuric  oxide,  he  believed  that  he  could 
ascertain  whether  the  oxygen  needed  for  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  was  derived  from  the  sugar  or  from  the  mercuric 
oxide.  In  the  experiments  herein  detailed  he  had  unfortunately 
employed  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  to  ensure 
complete  combustion,  and  hence  his  results  are  incorrect.  He 
also  analysed  other  bodies  by  this  plan,  and  even  experimented 
on  a  method  for  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassium 
chlorate  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  controlling  the 
composition  of  this  salt  and  that  of  carbon  dioxide. 

39  Methods  of  Saicssure,  Thenard,  and  Bcrthollct,  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1806  that  any  further  attemjDts  were  made  to  determine 
the  composition  of  organic  compounds  by  ultimate  analysis.  The 
principle  of  the  methods  employed  by  Th,  v.  Saussure,  Thenard, 
and  Berthollet,  consisted  either  in  mixing  the  substance  in  the 
form  of  vapour  with  oxygen,  and  detonating  the  gaseous  mixture, 
or  in  decomposing  the  body  to  be  analysed  at  a  red-heat,  thus 
converting  it  into  carbon  and  permanent  gases,  the  composition 
of  the  latter  being  ascertained  by  gasometric  analysis.  By  this 
method  Berthollet  in  1810  obtained  fairly  correct  results  in  his 
analysis  of  sugar  and  of  oxalic  acid. 

40  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6naixVs  Method.  About  the  same  time, 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  ^  carried  out  Lavoisier's  idea  of  heating 
the  organic  compound  whose  composition  had  to  be  ascertained 
with  a  substance  which  readily  gives  off  oxygen,  oxidising  the 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen  to  water.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  potassium  chlorate,  of  which  a  weighed 
quantity  was  mixed  with  an  exactly  known  weight  of  the 
organic  substance.  The  mixture  was  then  moistened  with 
water,  and  formed  into  pills  which  were  dried  at  100°.  The 

1  Elements,  193. 

-  (Euvres  de  Lavnisier,  iii.  773,  Paris,  1865. 

^  liech,  Chim.  Pltyn.  ii.  2G.'5 ;  ylim.  Chiiii.  Ixxiv.  47;  Gilbert's  Ann.  xxxvii. 
401. 
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combustion  was  effected  in  an  apparatus  the  -construction  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  closed  lower  end  of  the  hard  glass 
tube  AA,  2  dcm.  in  length  and  8  mm.  in  diameter,  is  placed 
upon  a  charcoal  fire,  or  strongly  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp 
(h).  The  upper  end  of  this  combustion-tube  is  closed  with  a 
stopcock,  which,  however,  is  not  bored  through,  but  has  a  cavity 
bored  into  the  stopper.  A  pill  is  placed  in  this  cavity,  and  the 
stopcock  turned,  when  the  pill  falls  into  the  red-hot  tube.  By 
repeating  this  operation,  all  the  air  contained  in  the  conibustion- 
tube  is  driven  out  by  the  side  tube.  A  weighed  quantity  of 
the  pil'-s  is  then  gradually  added,  and  the  whole  of  the  gas 


generated  collected  in  a  graduated  jar  over  mercury.  The 
excess  of  oxygen  is  determined  by  adding  a  certain  volume  of 
hydrogen  and  exploding  the  mixture,  and  then  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and  thus  the  volumes  of 
the  two  gases  are  ascertained.  These  volumes,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  substance  burnt,  give  data  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  water  formed.  In  this  way  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  analysed  no  less  than  fifteen  organic  substances  free 
from  nitrogen,  and  four  substances  containing  this  element. 
In  the  latter  case  they  took  the  precaution  of  avoiding  a  large 
excess  of  oxygen  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  oxides 
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of  nitrogen.  Some  of  the  analyses  thus  conducted  are  fairly 
accurate,  when  the  calculations  are  corrected,  this  being  neces- 
sary because  at  that  time  neither  the  true  composition  of  carbon 
dioxide  nor  that  of  water  was  known.  Thus  corrected,  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard's  numbers  for  the  percentage  composition 
of  sugar  are  as  follows.  The  results  calculated  from  the  formula 
are  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Found. 

Calculated. 

Carbon  . 

41-36 

42-10 

Hydrogeu 

.    .  0-39 

6-44 

51-I4 

51-46 

98-89 

100-00. 

This  method,  however,  did  not  yield  satisfactory  results  in 
the  case  of  very  volatile  bodies,  and  the  composition  of  these 
substances  had  to  be  determined,  as  before,  by  eudiometric 
methods. 

We  are  indebted  to  Saussure  for  improving  this  branch  of 
analysis,  and  for  determining  accurately  the  composition  of 
several  compounds,  such  as  that  of  alcohol.^  He  also  analysed 
non-volatile  bodies,  some  of  them  with  great  exactitude,  by  com- 
bustion in  oxygen,  determining  the  volume  of  this  gas  needed 
for  the  combustion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed.^ 

41  Berzelius's  Method.  Saussure's  method  would  probably 
have  come  into  general  use  had  not  Berzelius^  published  in 
1814  his  much  more  exact  method  for  the  analysis  of  organic 
bodies.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  introduction  that 
Berzelius  began  this  investigation  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  organic  bodies  obey  the  same  laws  of  chemical 
combination  as  those  which  regulate  the  formation  of  in- 
organic substances.  Adopting  Lavoisier's  plan,  he  absorbed 
the  water  and  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  decomposition, 
determining  their  amounts  gravimetrically.  Like  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard,  he  employed  potassium  chlorate  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  reducing  the  violence  of  its  action  by  mixing  it  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  common  salt.  At  the  closed  end  of 
his  glass  combustion-tube  he  placed  some  of  this  mixture  of 


1  Ann.  Chilli.  Ixxviii.  57.  '  Bibl.  Britan.  hi.  333. 

»  'lliomsou's  Ann.  Phil.  [4],  401. 
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common     salt  aud 
potassium     chlorate ; 
then  came  an  intimate 
mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance "with  the  same 
oxidising  material, 
whilst  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  tube  was 
filled  with  the  oxidis- 
ing substance  alone. 
The  open  end  of  the 
tube  was  drawn  out 
to  a  long  jDoint  and 
the  whole  placed  in  a 
furnace   (Fig.    4),  in 
which  it  was  heated  by 
charcoal  and  placed  in 
the  jDosition  indicated 
in  the  figure.    For  the 
sake  of  precaution  the 
tube  was  surrounded 
by  a  coating  of  copper 
foil  fastened  with  iron 
wire.    The  open  end 
\vas   then  connected 
with  a  light  glass  re- 
receiver  (a),  which  in 
its  turn  was  joined  to 
the  tube  B,  contain- 
ing calcium  chloi'ide, 
which  served  to  absorb 
the  water    not  con- 
densed  in   A.  The 
carbon  dioxide  formed, 
toeether  with  the  ex- 
cess   of  oxygen,  was 
collected  over  mercury 
in  the  bell-jar  contain- 
ing a  small  glass  vessel 
filled     Avith  caustic 
potash.     In  carrying 
out   the  experiment. 


BERZELIUS'S  JIETIIOD. 


the  front  end  of  the 
tube  was  first  heated, 
and  the  fire  gradually 
extended  to  the  fur- 
ther end,  the  screen 
F     being  gradually 
pushed  back.  The  oxy- 
uen   evolved   at  the 
end  of  the  operation 
served    for   the  pur- 
pose  of   driving  the 
combustion  -  products 
leftin  the  tube  through 
the  absorption  vessels. 
The   increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessels 
A  and    B   gave  the 
weight  of  the  water 
formed,   and  that  of 
the     vessel    c  the 
amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide.    This  method 
is  not  applicable  to  the 
case    of  nitrogenous 
bodies,   inasmuch  as 
oxides     of  nitrogen 
are  then  formed  which 
are  absorbed   by  the 
caustic   potash.  Be- 
sides, the  method  is 
liable  to  various  other 
errors   which  render 
an    exact  determina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  impossible.  If 
we  desire  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  accuracy 
of   this   process,  the 
analytical  numbers 
obtained  by  Berzelius 
must  be  recalculated, 
inasmuch   as  inexact 
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atomic  weights  were  employed  by  him.  If  this  be  done,  we 
obtain  the  following  numbers  for  the  percentage  composition 


of  sugar 


Carbon  427 

Hydrogen  6*5 

Oxygen  50  8 

100-0 


42  Liehig's  Method.  To  Liebig  belongs  the  singular  honour 
of  having  so  completely  perfected  and  simplified  the  process  of 
organic  analysis  that  his  method  is  used  at  the  present  day 
almost  unaltered.  The  labour  which  this  investigation  involved 
was  however  so  great  that  it  was  many  years  (1823-1830)  before 
it  was  completed,  and  the  potash  apparatus  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  now  used,  was  not  described  until  1831.^  From  this  time 
forward  he  was  able,  with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  to  carry  out 


Fig.  6. 


the  numerous  important  investigations  which  gave  to  the  Giessen 
laboratory  a  world-wide  reputation. 

As  an  oxidising  agent,  Liebig  employed  cupric  oxide.  CuO,  a 
substance  which  had  been  used  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Tlienard  in 
their  analyses  of  nitrogenous  substances.  This  compound  is 
also  employed  for  the  qualitative  detection  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  inasmuch  as,  when,  in  the  perfectly  dry  state,  it  is 
ignited  with  an  organic  substance,  the  above  elements  unite 
with  its  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  the  presence 
of  which  can  be  readily  detected. 

'  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  1. 
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Liebig's  original  combustion  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
whilst  Fig.  G  exhibits  the  form  in  which  at  a  later  time  it 
became  generally  adopted.  It  consists  of  the  combustion-tube 
(Fig.  7)  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass,  drawn  out  at  the  closed 
end  to  a  fine  point.  This  is  filled  in  different  ways  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  body  undergoing  combustion.  If  it  be  a  solid, 
not  too  volatile  or  hygroscopic,  the  following  method  described 


Fig.  7. 


by  Liebig  ^  may  be  used  : — A  small  quantity  of-  finely-divided, 
and  previously  ignited,  black  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been 
cooled  in  a  closed  vessel  is  first  brought  into  the  combus- 
tion-tube to  the  point  c ;  some  more  of  this  oxide  is  then 
placed  in  a  small  porcelain  mortar,  and  to  this  from  0'2  to  0'3 
gram  of  the  substance  is  added.  This  is  then  covered  with 
more  oxide,  and  well  mixed  by  means  of  the  pestle.  The 


Fir:.  8. 


mixture  is  next  filled  into  the  combustion-tube  up  to  the  point 
b,  and  the  mortar  rinsed  out  with  more  oxide,  and  this  also 
brought  into  the  tube,  which  is  then  filled,  though  not  com- 
pletely, from  the  point  a  with  pure  copper  oxide.  The  length 
of  the  last  layer  of  pure  oxide  depends  on  the  combustibiiity 
and  volatility  of  the  substance.    If  an  easily  volatile  substance 

'  For  furtlipr  detnils  of  tliis  method  we  must  rofcr  to  Ficscniiis's  Quanlilalivo 
Analysis,  p.  455,  §  174,  sixtli  cd. 

VOL.  nr.  f,; 
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has  to  be  burnt,  or  one  which,  on  heating,  gives  olf  large 
quantities  of  combustible  vapours,  the  column  of  oxide  must 
be  longer  than  in  other  cases.  The  tube  is  then  laid  flat  on 
the  table  and  gently  tapped,  so  that  a  free  passage  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  is  left  above  the  surface  of  the  copper  oxide. 

Inasmuch  as  copper  oxide  is  a  very  hygroscopic  substance  and 
may,  therefore,  have  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air  during  the 
process  of  mixing,  this  moisture  must  be  removed  when  an  exact 
determination  of  the  hj'drogen  is  required.  For  this  purpose 
the  tube,  prepared  in  the  way  described,  is  placed  in  connection 
with  the  exhausting  syringe  (p.  Fig.  8),  the  second  opening  of 
which  is  joined  to  a  U-tube  (t)  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  combustion -tube  {ah)  is  warmed  in  a  water-bath  or  sand- 
bath,  then  exhausted,  and  dry  air  allowed  to  enter,  and  this 
operation  repeated  several  times. 

43  In  order  to  avoid  this  tedious  dessicating  process,  the  sub- 
stance may,  according  to  Bunsen's  proposal,  be  mixed  Avith  the 
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oxide  of  copper  in  the  tube  itself  Tiiis  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  copper-  or  brass-wire  bent  at  the  end  like  a  corkscrew  (Fig.  9), 
a  vertical  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  rotatory  motion  being  given 
to  the  wire.  The  tube  is  then  placed  in  the  combustion-furnace, 
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closed  by  a  soft. bored  cork,  through  which  passes  the  end  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  (Fig.  10),  this  being  employed  for  tho 
absorption  of  tlie  water  produced.  Another  form  of  such  a 
tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  collected 
in  a  Liebig's  potash-bulb  filled 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (Fig.  12).  Ano- 
ther form  of  this  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  All  these 
forms  of  bulbs  are  so  arranged 
that  the  gas  passes  in  single 
bubbles  through  the  various 
bulbs,    thus    remaining    for    a  Fig.  13. 

considerable    time    in  contact 

with  the  caustic  potash.  In  order  to  be  su.re  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  completely  absorbed  (for  this  gas  is,  to  begin  with, 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  air),  and  also  to  prevent  the 
exit  air  from  carrying  away  aqueous  vapour  from  the  caustic 
potash  solution,  a  few  pieces  of  solid  potash  are  placed  in  the 
U-tube  (c)  (Figs.  6  and  14)  connected  to  and  weighed  with  the 
potash-bulbs.  The  bulbs  are  then  connected  by  means  of  the 
U-tubes  to  an  aspirator  (v)  (Fig.  6),  the  stopcock  remaining 
open. 

In  carrying  out  the  combustion,  the  first  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  air-tight.  This  is 
usually  done  by  first  placing  the  Liebig's  bulbs  in  a  slanting 
position  with  the  larger  bulb  uppermost,  warming  this  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  has  escaped  through  the  liquid.  When 
the  air  in  the  apparatus  cools,  the  liquid  rises  in  the  bulb,  and 
there  assumes  a  higher  level  than  ia  the  other  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus. If  this  level  remains  constant  for  a  considerable  time, 
we  may  conclude  that  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  ax'e  tight, 
and  the  combustion  itself  can  now  be  commenced. 

The  next  operation  is  to  surround  the  front  part  of  the  tube 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  care  being  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tube 
carrying  the  cork  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  in  the  first 
place  no  water  condenses  on  it,  and  ia  the  second  that  the  cork 
does  not  become  over-heated  and  charred.  In  order  to  keep  the 
hot  charcoal  in  its  right  pLace,  and  to  prevent  the  further  por- 
tions of  the  tube  from  becoming  heated  before  the  proper  time, 
the  iron  screen  v  (Fig.  6)  ia  used.  This  is  gradually  pushed  back 
as  the  front  portions  of  the  tube  have  become  red-hot.  More 
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charcoal  is  now  added,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  layer  of  copper  oxide  is  red-hot.  The  portion  con- 
taining the  substance  is  now  veiy  carefully  and  gradually  lieated, 
so  that  whilst  the  combustion  is  going  on,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  bubbles  of  gas  pass  every  second  through  the  potash-bulbs. 
When  the  whole  of  the  tube  has  been  surrounded  by  red-hot 
charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  the  potash- 
bulbs  are  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  charcoal  removed 
from  the  drawn-out  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  screen  placed  in 
front  of  the  point.  Owing  to  the  gradual  cooling,  and  to  the 
absorption  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  potash  solution  will  now  be  seen 
to  pass  back  into  the  large  bulb.  When  this  is  filled  with  liquid, 
and  the  pressure  within  the  apparatus  being,  therefore,  somewhat 
less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  pointed  end  of  the  tube 
is  broken  by  means  of  pliers.  The  potash-apparatus  is  now 
brought  back  into  its  original  slanting  position,  and,  by  means 
of  the  aspirator,  air  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus  in  order  to 
allow  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapour  to 
pass  through  the  absorption  vessel.  In  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  in  this  operation  none  of  tlie  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  finds  its  way  into  the  combustion- 
tube,  a  long,  closely-fitting  glass  tube  is  dropped  over  the  open 
point  of  the  combustion-tube.  Sometimes,  instead  of  connecting 
the  ttibe  with  an  aspirator,  air  is  drawn  through  the  potash- 
bulbs  by  the  mouth,  by  means  of  a  bulb-tube  and  caoutchouc. 
The  arrangement,  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  As  soon  as  the  bubbles  passing  through  the  potash- 
apparatus  no  longer  diminish  in  size,  the  current  of  air  is 
stopped,  and  the  absorption  vessels  are  removed,  placed  in  the 
balance  case,  and,  after  they  are  completely  cold,  their  weight 
ascertained. 

Difficultly  volatile  and  non- volatile  liquids  are  weighed  out  in 
short  glass  tubes  open  at  one  end.  These  are  dropped  into  the 
combustion-tube  containing  some  copper  oxide,  more  oxide 
added,  and  then  the  liquid  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  tube  into 
the  oxide  of  copper  by  carefully  sloping  the  tube.  Volatile 
liquids  must  be  weighed  out  into  a  small  weighed  glass  bulb 
having  long  ends.  One  end  is  then  broken  off,  and  the  end, 
together  with  the  bulb,  allowed  to  fall  into  the  coinbustion-tube, 
which  is  then  filled  with  oxide  of  copper.  The  front  of  the  tube 
is  first  heated  to  redness,  and  afterwards  the  portion  in  which  the 
bulb  is  placed,  so  that  the  liquid  is  driven  out  into  the  oxide  of 
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copper.  The  combustion  is  then  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

In  his  analyses  of  sugar,  Liebig  obtained  the  following 
results,  which  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  theoretical 
numbers  when  they  are  re-calculated  witli  the  present  atomic 
weights  : 

Carbon  4171 

Hydrogen  6 '45 

Oxygen  .......    51 '84 

100-00 


Fig.  14. 


44  Gas  Comhihstiun- furnaces.  The  use  of  charcoal  has  the 
advantage  that  the  temperature  at  the  various  parts  of  the  tube 
can  be  readily  controlled,  either  by  removing  or  by  fanning  the 
burning  charcoal.  On  the  other  hand,  its  employment  is  accom- 
panied by  several  disadvantages,  which  led  to  the  proposal  to 
replace  charcoal  by  alcohol  lamps.  A  furnace  of  this  kind 
constructed  by  Hess  came  into  use,  but  was  soon  superseded 
by  gas  combustion-furnaces  when  Bunsen  introduced  his  non- 
luminous  gas-burner.    An  old  form  of  gas-furnace  introduced  by 
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V.  Babo  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Erlenmeycr's  furnace  exhibited 
in  Fig.  16  is  much  used  at  the  present  day.  Its  arrangement 
is  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  figure.  In  order  to 
protect  the  combustion-tube  from  the  direct  action  of  the  flame, 
it  is  generally  placed  in  a  trough  made  either  of  fireclay,  or  of 
iron  lined  with  some  calcined  magnesia,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  hot  gases  of  the  flame  on  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 


tiles  are  placed  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace.  Erleumcyer's 
furnace  does  not  burn  much  gas,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
heating  the  tube,  as  it  easily  cracks  urdess  the  temperature  be 
very  gradually  raised. 

This  risk  is  much  lessened  in  Kofmaun's  form  of  furnace  ^ 
(Figs.  17  and  18),  in  which  a  well-diffused  radiant  heat,  similar 
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to  that  obtiiiued  from  red-hot  chai'coal,  is  produced  by  the  igni- 
tion of  heated  fireclay  cylinders.  The  hollow  cylinders  are  fixed 
upon  fish-tail  gas-burners,  and  are  closed  at  the  top,  the  sides 
being  punctured  ■with  a  large  number  of  small  openings,  at 


Fig.  17. 


which  the  gas  burns  mixed  with  air.  In  order  to  concentrate 
the  heat,  plates  of  fireclay  are  placed  at  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  furnace. 

Another  form  of  combustion-furnace  now  much  in  vowue  is 
that  proposed  by  Glaser  ^  and  shown  in 
Fig.  19.  It  was  first  described  by  Donny, 
and  the  combustion-tube  is  heated  by 
means  of  perforated  pieces  of  iron  shown 
in  the  figure,  forming  a  trough  in  which 
the  combustion-tube  lies  wound  round  with 
iron  gauze.  The  tube  is  heated  partly  by 
conduction  from  the  hot  iron  and  partly  by 
the  gas  which  burns  through  the  perfora- 
tions. Perforated  clay  covers  are  employed 
for  raising  and  equalising  the  temperature. 

45  Combustion  in  a  Current  of  Oxygen.  When  the  combustion 
is  performed  according  to  Liebig's  original  method,  it  sometimes 
happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  bodies  rich  in  carbon,  that 
some  of  the  carbon  is  deposited  on  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  tube 
or  even  upon  the  reduced  metallic  copper,  and  this  is  only  in- 
completely burnt  when  air  is  passed  over  it.    In  order  t(.)  avoid 

'  Ann.  (Jliem.  I'liarm.  Ktipp].  vii.  213. 
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this  source  of  error,  some  pieces  of  fused  potassium  chlorate,  or 
better,  perchlorate,  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  from 
which  a  current  of  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
When  every  precaution  is  taken,  the  combustion  carried  out  in 
this  way  yields  satisfactory  results.  Thus,  for  example,  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  ought  never  to  be  more  than  O'l  to  0'0.5  below 
the  theoretical  amount,  whilst  the  hydrogen  .should  not  be  more 
than  about  0*2  per  cent,  in  excess  of  theory.  By  this  plan,  how- 
ever, a  new  tube  must  be  employed  for  each  combustion,  and 
hence  it  was  long  ago  proposed  to  conduct  the  combustion  in  a 
stream  of  air  or  oxygen,  and  this  method  is  now  generally  adopted. 
Fig.  19  shows  the  arrangement  of  an  apparatus  for  carrying  out 
a  combustion  of  this  kind.  A  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  used ; 
one  end  is  connected  with  the  absorption-tubes,  and  the  other 
with  a  drying  apparatus  (a),  through  which  either  dry  air  or  dry 
oxygen  can  be  j)assed.  The  part  of  the  tube  near  the  calcium 
chloride  tube  is  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  with  granulated 
copper  oxide,  behind  Avhich  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is 
placed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  boat.  In  front  of,  and  in 
connection  with  the  absorption-tubes,  is  placed  an  aspirator  (b), 
in  order  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  products  of  combustion 
through  the  absorption-tubes,  and  to  prevent  them  by  any 
chance  from  passing  into  the  drying  apparatus.  After  the 
copper  oxide  has  been  heated  to  redness,  the  substance  is  gra- 
dually ignited,  a  slow  current  of  air  being  at  the  same  time 
passed  through  the  aj)paratus  from  the  gas-holder,  in  order  to 
carry  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  the  absorption-tubes. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  tube  is  red-hot,  the  current  of  air  is 
changed  for  one  of  oxygen.  By  this  means  any  carbon  left  in 
the  platinum  boat  is  completely  burnt,  and  all  the  reduced 
copper  is  re-oxidised.  This  metliod  is  very  convenient,  as  after 
each  combustion  the  aj)paratus  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it 
was  before  the  exjjeriinent ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  down  a 
new  combustion  may  be  commenced. 

According  to  this  plan  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  well 
dried  before  the  combustion,  and  hence  we  might  suppose  that 
the  hydrogen  determination  would  be  more  correct  than  by 
the  older  process  in  which  the  hygroscopic  copjier  oxide  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Experience  has,  liowever,  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  although  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  fact 
has  been  giveu.^ 

^  Lieben,  Licbigs  Ami.  c\xxx\  u.  I  li2. 
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Another  similarly  unexplained  occurrence  in  such  combustions 
is  that  that  the  first  analyses  are  almost  always  incorrect,  and 
hence  this  method  is  to  be  recommended  chiefly  when  a  large 
number  of  analyses  have  to  be  made  quickly  one  after  the 
other.    It  is  then  advisable  to  make  several  combustions  of 


Fig.  20. 


some  such  substance  as  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
tube  into  order,  and  as  soon  as  a  correct  analysis  is  obtained  the 
apparatus  is  known  to  be  in  the  right  condition.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  current  of  gas  is  constantly  passing  through  the 
tube,  this  method  requires  much  more  continued  attention  than 
the  combustion  in  closed  tubes ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  easily  volatile  bodies,  or  bodies  which  evolve  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  products,  are  burnt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  oxygen  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  complete  combustion  of  the  substance. 
For  the  above  reasons  combustions  are  carried  out  in  some 
laboratories  in  a  closed  tube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
a  current  of  oxygen  is  passed  over  it,  the  end  of  the  tube  being 
drawn  out  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  tube  is  filled,  as 
in  Liebig's  or  Bunsen's  method,  with  the  oxide  of  cojjper 
substance,  and  the  combustion  carried  on  in  the  way  already 
described.  As  soon  as  no  further  bubbles  are  seen  to  pass 
through  the  potash  apparatus  the  burners  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  are  turned  down,  and  this  end  when  cold  joined  to  an 
oxygen  gasometer  by  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  closed  end  of 
the  combustion-tube  is  then  broken  by  squeezing  with  pliers, 
and  the  oxygen  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  the  tube  until 
the  whole  of  the  air  has  been  displaced. 

46  Comhiistion  of  nitrorjcnoxts  substances.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  in  the  combustion  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  oxides  of 
nitrogen  may  be  formed  ;  these  will  be  partly  absorbed  by  the 
water  and  partly  carried  forward  into  the  potash.  It  is  to  Gay- 
Lussac  that  wo  owe  the  suggestion .  of  a  method  by  means  of 
which  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  nitrogenous  bodies  can  be 
accurately  determined.  As  has  been  stated,  he  employed  copper 
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oxide  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  oxides  of  nitrogen  finding  their  way  into  the  measuring 
apparatus  he  filled  the  front  part  of  the  tube  with  copper  turn- 
ings. Gay-Lussac  carried  on  his  combustion  as  we  do  now,  and 
in  1815  he  succeeded  in  determining  the  composition  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  cyanogen  gas,  uric  acid,  &c.  At  a  later  date  this 
method  was  perfected  in  the  classical  investigation  by  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Liebig  on  the  fulminates. 

If  a  nitrogenous  substance  has  to  be  analysed,  the  tube  is 
filled  in  the  usual  way,  a  layer,  of  from  15  to  20  centimetres  in 
length,  of  metallic  copper  being  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tube. 
For  this  purpose  either  copper  turnings  may  be  employed,  or  the 
metal  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  in  hydrogen.  Some- 
times a  spiral  of  copper  wire,  or,  more  conveniently,  a  cylinder 
of  rolled-up  copper  gauze  is  used.  The  metal  must  be  heated 
to  bright  redness  before  the  combustion  of  the  substance  is  com- 
menced,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  decomposition  of  any 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  may  pass  over. 

47  Combtcstion  of  Bodies  containing  SulpJmr.  Carbon  com- 
poiinds  containing  sulphur  yield  on  combustion  sulphur  di- 
oxide, and  this  would  of  course  be  absorbed  by  the  caustic 
potash.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  Liebig  and  Wohler'  proposed 
to  place  a  small  tube  containing  dried  lead  dioxide  or  manganese 
dioxide  between  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the  potash- 
bulbs.  In  passing  over  these  oxides,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
oxidised,  the  sulphate  of  lead  or  of  manganese  being  formed. 
Carius  -  proved,  however,  that  when  a  substance  which  contains 
much  sulphur  is  thus  burnt,  the  oxides  of  sulphur  are  not 
wholly  absorbed,  and  Bunsen  has  observed  that  the  above  per- 
oxides may  absorb  some  carbon  dioxide.  Hence  it  is  advisable 
to  burn  bodies  containing  sulphur  by  means  of  lead  chromate,  a 
substance  which  was  first  used  in  organic  analysis  by  Berzelius* 
in  1838  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  combustion.  If  care  be  taken  not  to  heat  the 
front  part  of  the  tube  too  strongly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  remains,  in  this  case,  in  the  combustion-tube  in  the 
form  of  load  sulphate. 

48  Use  of  Lead  Chromate  in  Comhustions.  Lead  chromate  is 
also  employed  in  .«cveral  other  cases  instead  of  copper  oxide. 


'  Ann.  Pharm.  xxvi.  270.  Ann.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  cxvi.  28. 

'  ^o'JO-  Ann.  xliv.  391 
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For  the  purpose  of  preparing  this  compound  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate  is  mixed  with  one  of  potassium  dichromate,  the  pre- 
cipitate well  washed,  and  the  dried  substance  fused  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible,  and  powdered  after  cooling.  Lead 
chromate  possesses  an  advantage  over  copper  oxide  in  not 
being  hygroscopic.  It  also  fuses  readily,  and  hence  it  is  especi- 
ally valuable  for  the  analysis  of  bodies  very  rich  in  carbon^ 
or  of  those  from  which  carbon  readily  separates,  and  in  these 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
dichromate.  It  is  also  used  for  the  combustion  of  organic  salts 
of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  as  these  when  heated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  leave  a  residue  of  carbonates. 

When  the  same  lead  chroxuate  has  been  frequently  employed 
for  combustion,  and  a  large  quantity  of  chromic  oxide  and 
metallic  lead  has  been  formed,  it  may  readily  be  oxidised  by 
moistening  with  nitric  acid,  drying  and  fusing. 

If  an  organic  substance  containing  an  element  of  the 
chlorine  group  be  burnt  with  copper  oxide  it  may  happen  that  a 
portion  of  the  chlorine  is  set  free  and  this  may  condense  in  the 
absorption-tubes.  In  order  to  avpid  this,  lead  chromate  is  used, 
in  which  case  the  haloid  salt  of  lead  is  formed.  Such  a  com- 
biistion  may  however  be  carried  on  with  copper  oxide  if  a  sjDiral 
of  metallic  copper  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tube,  and  if 
this  be  heated  not  too  strongly.  As  the  above  cuprous  com- 
pounds are  however  tolerably  easily  volatile,  they  are  sometimes 
carried  forward  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.^  Moreover 
these  halogen  elements  may  be  given  off  from  the  cuprous  salt 
when  oxygen  is  passed  over  the  substance.  Hence  it  is  better 
in  such  cases  to  employ  a  spiral  of  fine  silver  wire  or  silver  foil 
instead  of  copper.^ 

When  a  compound  containing  mercury  is  to  be  burnt,  a  copper 
spiral  is  also  placed  in  front  of  the  tube  and  this  must  be  only 
very  gently  heated,  otherwise  the  deposited  mercury  may  be 
volatilised  and  pass  into  the  weighed  tube. 

49  Organic  Analysis  hj  means  of  Platinum.  This  metal  in  its 
finely-divided  state  is  well  known  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
densing oxygen  in  large  quantity,  and  of  giving  it  up  again  to 
combustible  bodies.  Upon  this  fact  F.  Kopfer^  has  founded 
a  method  of  analysis  capable  of  very  general  application,  and 

^  Stiideler,  Ann.  CItem.  Pharm.  l.xix.  335. 
-  Kriuit,  Zeitschv.  anal.  Ghcm.  ii.  212. 
Jouni.  Ghcm.  ,S''>c.  x.\i.\.  6G0. 
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characterised  by  its  exactitude,  especially  in  the  determination 
of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  by  its  simplicity  and  convenience.  The 
combustion  is  carried  on  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  tube 
open,  at  both  ends  about  1"5  cm.  in  diameter,  Fig.  21.  At  a^, 
a,o  and  are  placed  plugs  of  asbestos  wound  round  with  fine 
platinum  wire,  of  which  the  end  ones  sit  loosely  in  the  tube, 
whilst  a.2  is  fastened  more  firmly,  and  this,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  passage  being  stopped  by  volatile  bodies,  has  a  prismatic 
form.  The  space  between  and  is  filled  with  an  intimate 
mixture  of  about  10  grams  of  platinum-black^  and  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  freshly  ignited  and  woolly  asbestos.  This 
mixture,  which  is  easily  obtained  by  simply  shaking  up  the 
two  materials  in  a  bottle  together,  possesses  a  large  amount  of 


surface  for  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  therefore  acts  very  quickly. 
Between  and  is  placed  the  boat  or  tube  containing  the 
substance.  The  combustion-tube  between  and  b  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  double  cover  of  brass  wire  gauze,  whilst  that 
between  b  and  e  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  double  wire  gauze. 
Either  air  or  oxygen  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  combustion.  For  purifying  and  drying  the  gas 
Kopfer  used  a  very  convenient  apparatus.  The  gases  pass 
first  through  a  Liebig's  potash-bulb  containing  a  fifty  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  from  this  so  small  a  quantity  of 
water  evaporates  that  for  the  pvirpose  of  drying  only  short 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  are  employed,  and  these  may  be  used 
for  a  length  of  time.    The  combustion  furnace  is  composed  of 

'  In  order  to  prepare  this  substance,  n  quantity  of  platinum  chloride  contain- 
ing; about  10  grams  of  metal  is  heated  to  lioiliiig  witli  '25  grams  of  jiurn  caustic 
potash,  dissolved  in  400  oc.  of  water.  This  is  tlieii  added  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  10  grams  of  grape  sugar  in  400  cc.  of  water  ami  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few 
inimites. 
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two  moveable  boxes  of  sheet  iron  of  which  the  first  carries  four 
burners,  and  the  last  only  one  (/),  moveable  in  a  slot  (Fig.  22). 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  combustion  the  tube  is  first  filled  with 
oxygen,  and  then  the  current  so  regulated  that  two  bubbles 
pass  through  j)er  second.  At  this  point  the  four  front  burners 
are  lighted,  and  the  substance  heated,  beginning  from  c  (Fig.  22). 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  greater  part  of  the  volatile  products  to  condense  between 
^2  and  5,  a  small  portion  only,  passing  over  the  heated 
platinum  and  being  completely  burnt.  The  position  of  the 
burner  /  is  then  so  placed  that  the  combustion  goes  on  regularly. 
When  a  quantity  of  carbon  has  separated  out,  or  when  diffi- 
cultly volatile  substances  have  sublimed  between  the  parts  a 
and  Id,  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  is  placed  over  the  tube,  and  this 
portion  is  heated  to  redness.  When  the  combustion  is  comiDlete, 
the  oxygen  io  replaced  by  air,  and  a  new  analysis  may  then  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  tube  has  cooled.  In  the  case  of  very  easily 
oxidisable  substances  a  very  vigorous  combustion  often  takes 
place  about  a^,  the  platinum-black  being  thereby  heated  to 
redness.  In  such  a  case  the  oxidation  must  be  regulated  by 
pushing  the  burner  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown 
by  the  arrow. 

Should  the  substance  contain  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group,  fifteen  grams  of  thin  silver  foil  cut  into  small  four-sided 
pieces  must  be  mixed  with  the  platinum-asbestos.  After  the 
combustion  it  is  then  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  which 
the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  lastly  it  is  heated  in  a  rapid 
current  of  air  when  the  apparatus  is  ready  to  be  employed  for 
a  new  analysis. 

Compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  or  sulphur  are  burnt  by 
bringing  into  the  front  part  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  lead  dioxide  ' 
about  10  cm.  long,  and  surrounded  by  an  air-bath,  the  bottom  of 
which  consists  of  three  pieces  of  brass  wire  gauze,  and  the  top  of 
which  contains  two  such  layers  whereby  the  temperature  is 
regulated.  This  is  shown  in  Fig  23.  It  is  then  heated  for  an 
hour  to  a  temperature  of  150°  to  200°,  pure  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through,  and  lastly  this  replaced  by  dry  air.  During 
the  combustion  the  lead  dioxide  is  kept  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, when  the  sulphur  is  entirely  held  back  in  the  form  of 

1  Tliis  is  best  ohtained  by  boiling  pure  red  load  with  nitric  acid.  The  residue 
is  first  washed  with  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  hot  water,  and,  after 
drying  on  a  water-bath,  is  broken  into  small  pieces. 
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suljDhate,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  If,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  substance  contains  the  elements  of  the  cldorine 
group,  asbestos  containinc^  silver  foil  must  likewise  be  employed. 


Fig.  23. 


DETERMINATION  OF  NITROGEN. 

50  Detection  of  Nitrogen.  Many  organic  bodies  containing 
nitrogen,  when  heated  with  an  alkali,  evolve  either  ammonia  or 
a  compound  ammonia.  The  presence  of  these  substances  may 
be  detected  by  their  smell,  by  their  alkaline  reaction,  and  by 
their  property  of  yielding  a  thick  cloud  when  brought  into 
contact  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  j)resence  of  nitrogen  can 
thus  be  readily  detected.  If  however  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
be  but  small  it  may  thus  escape  detection.  Moreover  a  large 
number  of  carbon  compounds  exist  of  artificial  origin,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and 
these  do  not,  as  a  rule,  yield  ammonia  when  ignited  with  an 
alkali. 

The  smallest  trace  of  nitrogen  can  however  be  detected  in 
every  case  by  a  method  pro^^oscd  by  Lassaigiie.'^  For  this  purpose 
the  body  is  heated  in  a  small  tube  with  metallic  sodium.  If 
the  substance  be  explosive  it  must  be  mixed  beforehand  with 

1  Compt.  Reiui.  1843,  387. 
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dry  cavbonjitc  of  soda.  In  most  cases  a  slight  detonation  takes 
place  with  separation  of  carbon.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
more  strongly  in  order  to  volatilise  the  sodium,  the  mass  allowed 
to  cool,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
which  contains  cyanide  of  sodium  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate  which  has  undergone  partial  oxidation  in  the 
air,  and  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen  be  contained  in  the  organic  body,  an  immediate 
precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  thrown  down.  If,  however, 
only  small  traces  of  nitrogen  be  present,  the  acidified  liquid 
becomes  green,  and  after  a  time  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate 
is  observed. 

51  Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
nitrogen  quantitatively,  two  methods  are  employed.  It  may 
be  obtained  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  a  compound 
ammonia,  or  it  may  be  liberated  and  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
gas  determined. 

Will  and  Varrentrapp  s  Method.  The  first  method,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  above-named  chemists,^  is  by  far  the 
simplest,  and  it  is,  therefore,  employed  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  depends  on  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
first  observed  by  Dumas,  that  nitrogenous  bodies  when  heated 
with  an  alkali  form  ammonia,  the  carbon  being  oxidised  and 
the  nascent  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  nitrogen. 

C  +  4K0H  =  CO2  +  2K2O  +  4H. 

If  an  excess  of  hydrogen  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
either  evolved  as  such  or  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons.  Wohler 
and  Liebig  proposed  to  employ  this  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  above-named  pupils  of  Liebig  worked  out 
the  process  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is  now  so  much  used. 
Soda-lime  is  employed  as  the  alkali,  as  it  does  not  attack  the 
glass.  This  is  obtained  by  slaking  two  parts  of  quicklime  with 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  soda  and  gently  igniting  the 
mixture.  In  the  process  of  analysis,  soda-lime  is  brought  into 
a  small  combustion  tube  {a,  Fig.  24),  and  the  substance  well 
mixed  with  it  in  the  tube,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  the  end 
with  pure  soda-lime.    The  tube  is  then  tapped  so  as  to  open  a 

'  Ann.  Chan.  Tharm.  xxxix.  ITu . 
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channel  at  the  top,  and  attached  to  the  bulb-apparatus  (b), 
containing  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  so  arranged  that  the  liquid 


Fig.  2i. 


can  neither  be  blown  out  by  the  rapid  current  of  gas  nor  drawn 
back  into  the  tube,  if  an  absorption  should  take  place.  Another 
bulb-apparatus  which  perhaps  secures  this 
end  more  certainly  has  been  proposed  by 
Arendt  and  Knop,  and  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

When  the  Avhole  apparatus  is  arranged, 
the  front  layer  of  soda-lime  is  ignited,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  substance  with  soda-lime 
Fig.  25.  is  then  gradually  heated.    At  the  end  of  the 

operation  the  point  is  broken,  and  air  drawn 
through  the  apjoaratus  either  by  means  of  the  mouth  or  by  an 
aspirator,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  into 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  left  in  the  tube  should 
be  white,  and  to  effect  this,  the  tube  requires  to  be  pretty 
strongly  heated  so  that  any  carbon  containing  nitrogen,  or  any 
cyanogen  compounds,  may  be  completely  burnt. 

Nitrogenous  liquids  are  weighed  out  in  bulb-tubes  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  determination. 
In  place  of  soda-lime  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
quicklime  and  soda  may,  in  many  cases,  be  employed.^  In  case 
of  bodies  which  contain  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  which 
therefore  evolve  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  it  n;ay  happen 
that,  in  spite  of  all  care,  the  acid  passes  back  into  the  red-hot 
tube.  This  may  be  prevented  simply  by  mixing  the  substance 
with  some  sugar  in  order  that  the  ammonia  may  be  diluted 
with  hydrogen  or  some  hydrocarbon.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
is  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  with  an  excess  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  the  residue  thrown  on  to  a  filter  and  washed  with 

'  Joliiison,  American  Chemist,  iii.  ]<n. 
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.  ether  to  which  only  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  have  been  added, 
because  Hofmanu  has  shoAvn  that  the  double  platinum  salts  of 
the  comiDound  ammonias  are  frequently  rather  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  residue  on  the  filter  is  then  dried  at  100°  and  weighed. 
It  is  thea  ignited  and  the  weight  of  the  residual  platinum 
obtained.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  because  all  these  jjlutiaum  double  salts  contain  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen  to  one  atom  of  the  platinum.  The  comparison 
of  the  weight  of  the  double  salt  with  that  of  platinum  is  in 
many  cases  of  importance,  for  by  this  means  we  ascertaia 
whether  ammonia  or  a  compound  ammonia  has  been  formed. 

52  Liebig's  Relative  MeUiod.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Gay-Lussac  was  the  first  to  employ  copper  oxide  and  metallic 
copper  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  comjjounds.    He  collected 


Fig.  26. 


the  products  of  combustion  over  mercury,  and  determined  the 
volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  that  of  the  free  nitrogen  by 
absorbing  the  first  of  these  gases  with  alkali.  Gay-Lussac 
and  Liebig,  in  their  investigation  on  fulminic  acid,  perfected 
this  method,  and  the  latter  founded  on  this  his  method  for 
the  relative  determination  of  nitrogen.  For  this  purpose  an 
unweighed  quantity  of  the  body,  mixed  with  about  fifty  times 
its  weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  is  brought  into  the  combustion- 
tube,  which  is  closed  at  the  end  and  half  filled  with  the  mixture. 
In  the  next  fourth  part  of  the  tube,  pure  oxide  of  copper  is 
added,  the  last  quarter  being  filled  with  metallic  copper  and  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  being  furnished  with  a  gas-delivery  tube. 
The  metallic  copper  is  first  heated  to  redness ;  next  the  further 
portion  of  the  combustion-tube  is  heated,  in  order  to  expel  the 
whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  combustion  ;  the  ignition  is  slowly  carried 
forward,  and  the  gases  are  collected  in  small  graduated  tubes 
over  mercury,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26,    In  order  to  ascertain  the 
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relation  between  the  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  in  this  gaseous 
mixture,  the  tubes  are  brought  one  after  the  other  into  a  cylinder 

filled  with  mercury  (Fig,  27), 
and  fixed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  level  of  the  mercury 
inside  and  outside  the  tube  is 
the  same.  The  volume  of  the 
s:aseous  mixture  is  then  read 
off,  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  solution  blown  into  the 
tube   by  means  of 
the  pipette  (Fig.  28), 
and  after  this  has 
been  moved  slowly 
up  and  down  in  the 
tube,  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  dioxide 
is  absorbed.  As  soon 
as  this  is  effected, 
the    level    of  the 

mercury  inside  and  outside  is  again  equalised,  and  the  volume 
of  the  nitrogen  read  off,  and  thus  the  relation  between  it  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  ascertained.  The  first  tube  may  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  air ;  the  later  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought,  if  the  experiment  has  been  properly  conducted,  to  yield 
identical  results. 

If  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  substance  has  been 
previously  determined  by  combustion-analysis,  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen.  This  method  of 
Liebig's  for  the  relative  determination  of  nitrogen  is  simply 
and  easily  carried  out,  but  only  yields,  as  he  himself  remarks, 
accurate  results  when  the  substance  does  not  contain  more  than 
four  atoms  of  carbon  to  one  of  nitrogen.  Moreover,  it  possesses 
the  disadvantage  common  to  the  other  relative  methods,^  that 
the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  is  entirely  dependent  on  that 
of  the  carbon. 

53  Bimsen's  Bclativc  Metlwd.  Bunsen  -  has  proposed  another 
method  of  nitrogen  determination  especially  valuable  for  the 


^  Maroliand,  Joimi.  Pi:   C'hcm.  xli.  177 ;  Gottlieb,  Ann.   Chem.  Pharm. 
Ixxviii.  241  ;  Simpson,  ibid.  xcv.  G3. 
-  Jfandwbrlrrbnch.  .Sup])!.  200, 
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analysis  of  such  a  substance  as  gun-cotton,  in  which  the  nitrogen 
can  in  fact  not  be  determined  by  any  other  method.    For  this 


Fig.  31. 


purpose  about  five  grams  of  copper  oxide  and  from  0'3  to  0  4 
gram  of  the  substance  mixed  with  some  metallic  copper  aro 
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placed  in  a  combustion-tube  closed  at  one  end,  about  50  centi- 
metres in  length,  and  having  a  diameter  of  about  3  centimetres. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  fine  but  strong 
point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32,  which  is  carefully  fused  after  the 

whole  apparatus  has  been  filled  with 
dry  hydrogen,  and  this  gas  has  then 
si|j  III        been  removed  for  the  most  part  by 

means  of  an  air-pump,  the  arrange- 
ment for  this  purpose  being  represented 
in  Fig.  29.  The  tubes  are  then  placed 
in  an  iron  trough  (Figs.  30  and  31), 
filled  with  a  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  water,  and  when  after  the  lapse 
of  about  an  hour  this  has  set,  the 
whole  is  heated  to  dull  redness.  After 
Tia.  32.  cooling,  the  drawn  out  end  is  broken 

under  an   eudiometer,   and  the  was 
determined  by  eudiometric  methods. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  operations  successfully,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practice  and  great  manual  dexterity  are 
needed ;  and  hence,  in  those  cases  to  which  the  easy  method 
of  Varrentrapp  and  Will  is  inapplicable,  the  process  which  is 
usually  adopted  is  the  method  of  the  absolute  determination 
of  nitrogen,  known  as  Dumas's  method. 

54  Dumas  Absolute  Method.  Into  a  combustion-tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  a  compound  is  first  brought  which  easily  gives 
off  carbon  dioxide  on  heating.  For  this  purpose  either  copper 
carbonate  or  white-lead  maybe  employed.  Then  comes  a  short 
layer  of  copper  oxide,  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance  with 
copper  oxide,  and  next  a  long  layer  of  pure  copper  oxide,  and 
lastly,  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube,  a  spiral  of  metallic  copper. 
By  heating  the  further  end  of  the  tube  the  whole  of  the  air 
is  completely  driven  out,  being  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
this  operation  may  be  hastened  by  adopting  Buusen's  sugges- 
tion of  placing  the  tube  in  connection  with  an  air-pump.  The 
combustion-tube  is  then  fitted  with  a  gas-delivery  tube,  in  order 
to  enable  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass  into  the  graduated 
cylinder  over  mercury  (Fig.  33).  When  the  whole  tube  has  been 
ignited,  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  contained  in  the 
tube  are  driven  forward  by  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  material  placed  at  the  end,  the  whole  of  this  latter  gas 
being  absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  solution  contained  in  the 
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receiver,  so  that  the  residual  gas  consists  of  pure  nitrogen.  In 
order  to  determine  the  volume  of  this  latter,  the  measuring 
tube  is  withdrawn  from  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  small  dish 
filled  with  mercury  placed  underneath,  and  brought  into  a  high 
cylinder  filled  with  water.  The  dish  is  then  removed,  and  the 
cylinder  allowed  to  remain  in  position  until  it  has  attained  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  As  soon  as  the  level  of 
the  water  has  become  constant,  the  height  of  the  meniecus  is 
read  otT,  and  from  this  the  volume  of  gas  determined. 


Fio  33. 

A  disadvantage  attaches  to  this  process,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
analysis  of  bodies  rich  in  carbon  it  may  easily  happen  that  a 
separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  which  may  still  contain  niti^o- 
gen,  and  if  this  be  deposited  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube or  on  the  metallic  copper,  it  cannot  be  completely 
burnt.  In  addition  to  this,  some  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
may  possibly  be  formed. 

55  Simpson's  Metliocl}  This  method  is  not  open  to  the  above 
objections,  and  yields  accurate  results.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
modification  of  Dumas'  method,  and  is  now  frequently  emi^loyed. 
For  the  purpose  of  evolving  carbon  dioxide.  Maxwell  Simpson 
recommends  the  use  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  but  in  place  of 
this  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  magnesite  in  lumps  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  A  layer  of  about  10  centimetres  of  this  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  then  a  mixture  of  mercuric  oxide 
and  copper  oxide,  this  mixture  being  separated  from  the  mag- 
nesite by  a  plug  of  asbestos.    In  other  respects  the  tube  is 


•  C'hem.  Soc.  Journ.  vi.  289. 
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lllled  as  described  under  Dumas'  method.  The  copper  spiral 
should  be  about  20  centimetres  in  length,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  decomposing  the  whole  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which 
are  formed,  but  also  to  absorb  any  excess  of  oxygen  which  may 
come  off.  The  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbonate  is 
first  gently  heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes 
rapid,  the  front  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper  spiral  is 
heated  until  all  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  apparatus,  which  is 
readily  ascertained  by  collecting  the  gases  from  time  to  time  in 
a  test-tube  over  mercury  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potash.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  is  complete,  the  combustion 
may  be  proceeded  with.  The  further  end  of  the  tube  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  tube  slowly  heated  from  the  front  towards  the 
back.  The  gases  evolved  are  collected  over  mercury  in  a  pear- 
shaped  vessel  (Fig.  34)  containing  caustic  potash.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  tube  is  red-hot,  and  no  further  evolution  of  gas  is 
noticed,  the  gases  contained  in  the  tube  are  swept  forward  by 
re-heating  the  carbonate  contained  at  the  closed  end.  The 
nitrogen  is  next  transferred  to  an  accurately  calibrated  eudio- 
meter, by  a  process  which  is  rendered  sufficiently  evident  by 
Fig.  35,  and  as  soon  as  the  caustic  potash  solution  is  seen  to 
ascend  into  the  capillary  gas-delivery  tube,  no  more  mercury  is 
poured  in,  and  thus  the  exact  volume  of  nitrogen  evolved  is 
brought  into  the  eudiometer. 

Zulkowsky^  has  recently  described  another  simpler  collecting 
apparatus,  which  avoids  the  use  of  mercury,  and  renders  it 
possible  to  work  rapidly.  It  consists  of  two  tubes  of  about  58 
centimetres  in  length  (a  and  B,  Fig.  36),  of  which  the  former 
is  graduated,  and  serves  for  collecting  and  measuring  the  gas, 
whilst  the  latter  is  open  at  the  bottom,  and  serves  for  filling  in 
the  caustic  potash.  Both  tubes  are  held  by  means  of  supports 
(Kjl  and  k)  in  a  vertical  position,  and  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  the  caoutchouc  tube.  Two  small  tubes  (c  and  c^) 
are  fused  on  to  these  tubes.  The  first  of  these  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  combustion-tube,  and  can 
be  closed  by  the  ]Dinchcock  /.  The  second  small  tube  serves 
for  letting  out  the  caustic  potash,  and  is  also  furnished  with  a 
pinchcock  (c).  The  small  bulbs  //  contain  a  few  drops  of  mer- 
cury, and  serve  as  a  safety  valve,  in  order  to  prevent  the  caustic 
potash  solution  from  passing  back  into  the  combustion-tube  in 


1  Liehigs  Aimalen,  clxxxii.  296. 
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case  of  a  slow  evolution  of  gas.  When  a  nitrogen  determination 
has  to  be  made,  the  measuring  tube  is  taken  out  of  the  clamp 


Fig.  3r,. 


K,  and  brought  into  the  position  shown  in  the  right-hand  figure. 
Caustic  potash  is  then  poured  in,  and  if  the  caoutchouc  tube  // 
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be  wide  enough,  this  readily  flows  down  so  as  to  fill  the  whole 
of  the  tube.  The  apparatus  is  now  connected  with  the  com- 
bustion-tube, and  the  hinder  portion  of  that  tube  heated  so  as 
to  drive  out  the  air.    This  is  collected  in  the  measuring  tube, 


Fig.  36. 


and  is  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  pass  out  b}'^  bringing  it  into 
the  position  shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  figure.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  of  the  air  has  been  driven  out,  the  combustion  is 
carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  The  niti'ogen  is  collected  in  the 
measuring  tube,  and  the  caustic  potash  is  driven  into  the  second 
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tube,  from  which,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure,  it  is  from 
time  to  time  drawn  off.  When  the  combustion  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  apparatus  is  disconnected  from  the  combustion -tube, 
and  brought  into  a  situation  where  the  temperature  is  tolerably 
constant,  allowed  to  stand,  the  temperature  of  the  caustic 
potash  then  determined,  and  the  level  of  the  liquids  in  the  two 
tubes  equalised  by  allowing  the  solution  to  flow  out  through 
the  tube  c^.  The  volume  of  the  gas,  thus  placed  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  is  then  read  off. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided  in  Dumas'  process.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
collect  the  gas  over  ferrous  sulphate,  and  to  allow  for  the  volume 
of  this  gas  thus  absorbed.^ 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  nitrogen  together  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
a  single  combustion.  The  method  proposed  for  this  purpose 
by  Pfliiger^  can  here  be  only  shortly  mentioned.  He  carries 
on  the  combustion  in  a  vacuous  space,  and  determines  gravi- 
metrically  the  quantity  of  water  formed,  whilst  that  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  is  ascertained  by  volumetric 
measurement.''. 


DETERMINATION    OF    CHLORINE,  BROMINE, 

AND  IODINE. 

56  These  elements  may  be  determined  easily  and  rapidly  by 
igniting  the  substance  with  pure  quicklime.  For  this  purpose, 
a  narrow  combustion-tube  about  4.5  centimetres  long  is  closed 
at  one  end,  and  into  this  some  quicklime  is  brought,  and  then 
the  substance  either  mixed  beforehand  with  lime  or  weighed 
out  in  a  small  bulb,  and  this  is  dropped  on  to  the  lime.  A 
channel  is  next  made  at  the  top  by  tapping  the  horizontal  tube, 
and  then  the  mixture,  commencing  at  the  open  end,  is  heated. 
When  the  whole  has  been  ignited  and  allowed  to  cool,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  are  brought  into  a  flask  containing 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  material  is  not  thrown 
out  by  the  violent  slaking  of  the  lime.    The  whole  is  then 

'  Frankland,  Ann.  Chem.  Fharm.  xcix.  350. 
'  Pfliiger's  Arch.  gcs.  Phys.  1878,  117. 
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made  slightly  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  tube  washed 
out  first  with  water  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  After 
filtering  and  washing  the  residue,  the  halogens  are  precipitated 
by  silver  nitrate  in  the  slightly  acidified  solution. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  containing 
iodine  that  this  element  separates  out  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  In  tliis  case  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  dissolve  out  with 
water,  to  wash,  and  to  add  silver  nitrate  to  the  filtrate,  and 
then  to  dissolve  out  the  residue  in  acid,  and  add  the  filtrate 
to  the  first  liquid. 

The  decomposition  of  very  volatile  bodies  which  contain 
chlorine  or  bromine  may  be  readily  effected  according  to  Piria's 
plan,  which  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  Hugo  SchifF.^ 
The  substance  is  placed  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  from 
4  to  5  parts  of  lime.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  large  crucible, 
and  the  two  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  small  crucible 
lies  in  the  large  one  with  its  mouth  downwards.  The  space 
between  the  two  crucibles  is  then  filled  up  with  the  alkaline 
mixture,  the  cover  placed  on  the  larger  crucible,  and  the  whole 
heated  to  redness.  Substances  containing  iodine  cannot  however 
be  analysed  according  to  this  method,  as  calcium  iodate  is 
formed,  but  the  determination  of  iodine  may  be  carried  out 
if  sodium  carbonate  alone  be  employed. 

57  Garius's  Method.  In  this  method,^  which  is  applicable  to 
all  cases  in  which  the  haloid  element  is  easily  removed,  the 
substance  is  weighed  out  in  thin  glass  bulbs.  The  form  of  bulb 
for  solid  bodies  is  seen  in  Fig.  37,  whilst  Fig.  38  exhibits  that  in 
which  liquids  are  contained.  These  bulbs  are  then  brought 
into  a  glass  tube  half  filled  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in 
nitric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-2.  The  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point  and  the  liquid 
boiled  until  all  air  has  been  expelled.  After  this  the  point  is 
fused  and  allowed  to  cool  (Fig.  39).  The  bulb  is  then  broken  by 
shaking  the  tube,  and  the  whole  heated  gradually  in  an  aii--bath 
(Fig.  40),  to  a  temperature  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  from  150°  to  200°.  In  the  case  of  bodies  rich 
in  carbon  which  undergo  oxidation  with  difiiculty,  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  r4  must  be  used,  and  a  small  quantity  of 

'  Leibigs  Ann.  cxcv.  293. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  c.xvi.  1  ;  csxxvi.  129. 
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potassium  dichromate  added.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the 
organic  substance  has  disappeared,  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool, 
the  capillary  end  is  carefully  softened  in  the  gas-flame  so  that 


Fig.  37.  Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 


a  very  small  opening  appears,  through  which  the  carbon 
dioxide  formed  is  allowed  to  escape,  but  so  that  the  liquid 
is  not  thrown  forward.    The  haloid  salts  of  silver  which  are 


Fig.  40. 


formed  in  this  decomposition  are  then  brought  on  to  a  filter, 
together  with  the  remains  of  the  glass  bulb,  and  tliese  are 
weighed  together. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  SULPHUR. 

58  For  the  purpose  of  determining  sulphur  in  compounds 
which  are  not  volatile,  these  are  fused,  according  to  Liebig's  pro- 
posal,^ with  caustic  potash  and  nitre  in  a  silver  basin,  and  the 
mass  allowed  to  cool  as  soon  as  it  has  become  white.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Volatile  sulphur  compounds  are  oxidised  by  a  method 
analogous  to  that  described  for  chlorine  compounds.  They  are 
placed  in  a  combustion-tube  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  nitre,  or,  according  to  Kolbe's  ^  process,  with  potassium 
chlorate. 

Debus's  ^  method  may  also  be  employed,  in  which  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassium  dichromate  is  used,  or  that 
proposed  by  Otto,  in  which  pure  cupric  chromate  is  employed. 
In  all  these  cases  sulphates  are  obtained,  and  their  amount 
determined  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  good  method  is  that  proposed  by  Russell,''  In  a 
combustion-tube  closed  at  one  end,  from  two  to  three  grams 
of  mercuric  oxide  are  brought  ;  then  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance with  mercuric  oxide  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  lastly 
only  the  latter  substance.  The  combustion-tube  is  then 
furnished  with  a  gas-delivery  tube,  in  order  to  condense  the 
vapours  of  mercury  and  of  water,  and  the  combustion  is  carried 
on  as  usual  from  back  to  front.'  After  the  ignition  the  contents 
of  the  tube  are  thrown  into  water,  and  the  solution  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  no  sodium 
sulphide  has  been  formed,  a  drop  or  two  of  mercuric  chloride 
is  added.  If  no  dark  precipitate  is  formed,  the  solution  is 
precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Lastly  a  method  has  been  suggested  by  Carius  depending  on 
the  fact  that  the  substance  can  be  oxidised  in  a  closed  tube 
with  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  dichromate. 

^  Tfandwdrlerbuch,  i,  88". 
'-'  Jfandv-drlerhich,  Suppl.  205. 
^  A  nil.  C'hcm.  Phami.  Lxxvi.  90. 
Quart.  Journ.  Clicm.  Soc.  vii.  212. 
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59  Organic  substances  containing  phosphorus  are  ignited  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  nitre  or  potassium  chlorate,  in  order  to 
form  a  phosphate.  They  may  also  be  oxidised  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  when  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained.  According  to 
Carius  a  useful  oxidising  mixture  is  sulphuric  acid  and  iodate 
of  silver,  the  two  being  heated  with  the  substance  to  180°. 
After  the  liquid  has  cooled  and  is  diluted  with  water,  it  is 
filtered,  and  some  sulphurous  acid  added  to  the  filtrate,  in  order 
to  precipitate  any  dissolved  silver  iodate, -and  thus  a  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  which  (as  in  the  other  cases)  is 
determined  m  the  usual  way, 


DETERMINATION  OF  OTHER  ELEMENTS. 

6o  In  order  to  determine  any  of  the  other  elements  (with 
the  exception  of  oxygen),  it  is  usually  necessary  to  ignite  the 
organic  .substance  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  nitre,  or  else  to 
destroy  the  substance  completely  by  heating  it  with  nitric  acid. 
The  element  which  it  is  then  desired  to  determine  is  brought 
into  solution  ia  the  usual  way  and  determined  by  suitable 
methods. 

In  the  case  of  salts  of  organic  acids,  the  metal  may  generally 
be  determined  as  in  its  organic  compounds.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  the  method  employed  may  be  simpler.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  organic  compounds  of  gold,  platinum,  and  silver,  which 
only  require  to  be  ignited  in  order  to  leave  the  metal  in  the 
pure  state  in  a  condition  in  which  it  may  be  weighed. 

The  salts  of  other  metals  leave  on  ignition  a  residue  of  oxide 
or  carbonate,  or  sometimes  of  the  metal  mixed  Vi^ith  carbon. 
These  are  then  brought  into  solution  and  determined  in  the 
usual  way. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

61  This  element  is  very  seldom  determined  directly,  its 
amount  being  usually  obtained  after  the  percentage  of  all  the 
other  elements  has  been  determined,  for  if  these  numbers  do  not 
add  up  to  100,  the  difference  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  percent- 
age of  oxygen.  It  is  however  in  this  case  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  know  positively  what  other  elements  are  present, 
and  that  the  amount  of  each  of  these  should  be  determined  as 
accurately  as  possible,  for  if  one  be  overlooked,  the  results  of 
the  analysis  will,  of  course,  lead  to  totally  incorrect  formula;. 

A  classical  example  of  this  kind  of  error  is  that  of  the 
analysis  of  taurine,  a  crystalline  compound  occurring  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  formula  CgHr^NOg  was  long  adopted  as 
expressing  the  composition  of  this  substance,  until  Redtenbacher 
found  that  the  body  contained  sulphur.  The  reason  of  the  non- 
detection  of  the  sulphur  was,  that  both  in  constitution  and  in 
properties  taurine  differed  from  all  the  sulphur  compounds  then 
known.  Moreover,  the  apparent  truth  of  this  formula  could  be 
upheld  with  some  show  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  atomic  weight 
of  sulphur  is  double  that  of  oxygen,  and  when  the  amount  of 
the  sulphur  was  ascertained,  the  formula  of  the  substance  was 
shown  to  be  CgH^NOgS.  A  method  for  the  direct  determina- 
tion of  oxygen  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired,  not  onlj'-  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  errors  of  this  kind,  but  also  because 
such  a  determination  would  serve  as  a  valuable  control  of  the 
correctness  of  the  analysis. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
as  yet  proposed  for  this  purpose  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  papers  in  which  these 
proposals  are  described.^ 

CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

62  Percentage  Composition.  Wlien  a  substance  has  been  com- 
pletely analysed,  its  percentage  composition  is  calculated.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  simple  ojieration. 

^  Wanklyn  and  Frank,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxvi.  554  ;  Baumhauer,  ZeitscJi.  anal. 
Chcni.  1866,  114  ;  Tiadcnburg,  Ann.  Ohcm.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  1  ;  Mitscherlich, 
Pogrf.  Ann.  cx.xx.  536  ;  Crcticr,  Zcilsch.  anal.  Clicm.  1874,  1. 
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Example  No.  1.  0*146  of  a  volatile  liquid  burnt  with  copper 
oxide  yielded  0'449  of  carbon  dioxide  and  0*2135  of  water. 

Now  as  43 '89  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  contain 
11  "97  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  as  these  numbers  stand 
almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  3,  the  quantity  of 
carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the  fraction — 

0-449  x  3  x  100  ^gg.g^ 


0-146  X  11 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  we 
have  the  following  expression  : 

0-2135  X  100 
0-146x9 

Hence  the  compound  is  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  compo- 
sition— 

Carbon  .....  83-87 
Hydrogen     ....  16-25 

100-12. 

Eocam'ple  No.  2.    0-2607  of  aurin,  a  red  colouring  matter, 
yielded  0-7515  carbon  dioxide:  and  0-1152  water. 
Hence  100  parts  contain 

Carbon  78-61 

Hydrogen         .    .    .  4-91. 

But,  as  these  numbers  do  not  add  up  to  100,  and  as  the 
qualitative  analysis  has  shown  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  inasmuch  as  the  substance, 
when  heated,  yields  water  on  decomposition,  it  follows  that  the 
percentage  composition  is : 

Carbon  78-61 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  .  4-91 
Oxygen  16-48 

100-00. 

Example  No.  3.  (1)  0-3827  of  caffeine  yielded  0-6948  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  O'lSOO  water.  (2)  By  Will  and  Varrentrapp's 
method,  0-1350  of  caffeine  yielded  0-2750  of  platinum. 

It  has  already  been   stated  that  one   atom   of  platinuna 

a 
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corresponds  to  two  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  hence  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  is : 

_0j2750  x^x_100_ 
U-l:3oO  X  196-7 

If  now  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  be  calculated 
from  the  above  analytical  results,  numbers  are  obtained  Avhich 
do  not  add  up  to  100,  and  as  no  other  element  can  be  detected, 
the  difference  between  the  amount  thus  found  and  100  must  be 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  caffeine  contains.  Hence  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  substance  is : 

Carbon   49-51  " 

Hydrogen     ....  5-22 

Nitrogen  28  99 

Oxygen   16-28 


100-00. 

In  a  determination  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  caffeine  ac- 
cording to  Liebig's  relative  method,  it  was  found  that  the 
gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  to  four 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide.  Hence  caffeine  must  contain  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  to  every  two  atoms  of  carbon,  and  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  is  found  by  the  equation  : 

49-51  X  14    ^„  „^ 
■  2^-  -28-88. 

If  the  amount  of  nitrogen  be  determined  as  gas,  the  volume 
of  the  dry  gas  is  ascertained  at  0^  and  760°  from  the  well-known 
formula  : 

^  ^  760  (1  +  0-003665  x  0' 

when  /  signifies  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water.  As 
we  know  that  1  cbc.  of  nitrogen  under  the  above  conditions 
weighs  0-00125  gram,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  compound. 


CALCULATION  OF  FORMULAE. 

63  Having  ascertained  the  percentage  composition,  the  next 
point  to  determine  is  the  formula  of  the  compound.  In  the 
case  of  inorganic  compounds  the  numerical  relation  in  which 
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the  various  constituent  atoms  stand  to  one  another  can  be 
readily  ascertained.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  much  more 
comphcated  compounds  of  the  organic  branch  of  the  science, 
this  cannot  be  so  readily  done.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  caffeine  we  have : 

49-51 


12 
5-22 
1 

28-99 

14 
1628 

16 


413 
5-22 
=  2-07 
=  1-02. 


These  numbers  stand  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  2,  1.  As,  how- 
ever, the  sum  of  the  monad  atoms  must  be  an  even  number, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  as  the  simplest  formula  CgHj^oN^Og- 

If,  according  to  the  same  plan,  we  calculate  the  formula  of 
the  volatile  hydrocarbon  whose  analysis  has  been  given  in 
Example  No.  1,  we  find  that  this  is  a  paraffin,  but  which  of  the 
paraffins  it  is  remains  doubtful,  for,  as  the  following  calcu- 
lated results  show,  this  compound  may  be  one  of  at  least  three  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  composition  of  each  of  these  bodies  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  other,  more  widely  than  the  results  of 
several  analyses  of  one  and  the  same  substance  are  often  found 
to  do. 

Hexane.  Heptane.  Octane. 

Carbon    .    .    83-72  84-0  84-21 

Hydrogen    .    16  28  16-0  15-79 


100-00       100-00  100-00. 

Again,  in  other  cases,  analysis  gives  no  assistance  whatever  in 
the  determination  of  the  formula.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  very 
large  number  of  different  formulaj  may  be  found  which  will  agree 
sufficiently  well  with  the  experimental  results  in  the  case  of 
aurin  (Example  No.  2).  Of  these,  we  will  here  give  only  three : 

^13^10^2-  CioH^^Oa.  C25H^gO,^. 

Carbon    .    .    78-79  78-62  78-53 

Hydrogen     .      5-05  4-83  4-71 

Oxygen    .    .    16-16  16*55  16-76 


100  00         100-00  100-00. 

G  2 
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Molecular  Formulce.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  merely  to 
determine  the  simplest  formula  of  a  compound,  but,  if  possible, 
its  molecular  formula,  and  this  can  readily  be  accomplished  if 
we  can  determine  its  molecular  weight. 

The  only  perfectly  reliable  method  for  this  purpose,  in  cases 
in  which  the  body  can  be  volatilised  without  decomposition,  is 
to  ascertain  its  vapour  density.  Hence  we  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  various  -methods  which  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose, 

DETERMINATION  OF  VAPOUR  DENSITY. 

64  By  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is 
meant  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  compared  with  the  same 
volume  of  air  taken  as  the  unit. 

Two  methods  for  determining  vapour  density  were,  until 
recently,  in  common  use,  and  although  they  are  neither  of  them 
now  employed  in  organic  chemistry,  their  description  is  still  of 
interest  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  principle  of  the  first  method,  which  we  owe  to  Gay- 
Lussac,^  consists  in  determining  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of 
vapour;  whilst  that  of  the  second  method,  proposed  by  Dumas,^ 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
vapour,  and  this  process  is  still  employed  for  determining  the 
vapour  density  of  difficultly  volatile  liquids.  Although  the  first 
is  the  older  of  the  two  methods,  the  second  or  Dumas'  method 
is  the  simpler,  and  it,  therefore,  will  be  first  described. 

Dumas'  Method.  A  thin  glass  bulb  or  globe  of  from  200  to 
300  cbc.  capacity,  having  its  neck  drawn  out  and  bent  as  shown 
in  Fig.  41,  and  filled  with  dry  air,  is  carefully  weighed,  the 
temperature  of  the  balance-case  being  ascer- 
tained. A  quantity  of  the  liquid  under  ex- 
amination, varying  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  globe,  is  then  introduced,  such  a 
quantity  being  however  always  taken  that  the 
vapour  evolved  is  .sufficient  in  quantity  to 
expel  the  whole  of  the  air.  The  bulb  con- 
taining the  liquid  is  then  heated  in  an  iron 
vessel  which  is  filled,  according  to  the  vola- 
tility of  the  substance,  either  with  water,  oil, 
or  paraffin  (Fig.  42),  the  temperature  being  raised  to  a  point 

1  Biot,  TraiU  dc  PItys.  i.  291.  ^  Jnn.  Chim.  Phys.  (1827)  xxxiv.  326. 


DUMAS'  METHOD. 
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at  least  from  30"  to  50°  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid, 
the  reason  for  this  precaution  being  that  vapours  obey  the 
laws  of  gaseous  expansion  and  pressure  more  exactly  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  removed  from  their  boiling-points  than 
at  lower  temperatures. 

When  no  further  vapour  issues  from  the  drawn-out  point,  as 
may  be  seen  by  holding  a  flame  in  front  of  the  opening,  the 
capillary  tube  is  sealed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  read 
off  by  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  heated  liquid  at  a 


Fig.  42. 


height  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  globe.  The  globe  is 
next  removed,  carefully  cleaned,  and  again  weighed  when  cold, 
together  with  the  drawn-off  point.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  volume  of  the  globe.  For  this  purpose  the  sealed 
end  is  broken  under  mercury,  and,  if  the  experiment  has  been 
successfully  carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  bulb  will  be  filled  by 
the  mercury  with  the  exception  of  the  small  volume  occupied  by 
the  condensed  liquid,  and  this  volume  is  usually  so  small  that 
It  may  be  disregarded.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  determine 
this  amount,  the  condensed  liquid  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  bulb,  and  this  then  replaced  by  merc\ny.  In 
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case  the  whole  of  the  air  has  not  been  completely  removed  by 
the  vapour,  a  bubble  of  air  remains,  and  its  volume  may  be 
ascertained  by  passing  it  into  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury. 
To  determine  the  volume  of  the  mercury  contained  in'  the  globe, 
it  is  poured  into  a  carefully  graduated  cylinder  or  else  "weighed. 
This  weight  in  grams  divided  by  13'59  gives  the  volume  of  the 
mercury  in  cubic  centimeters.  The  calculation  is  simple,  especi- 
ally if  no  residual  air  occurs,  and  this  may  be  readily  avoided  by 
taking  enough  substance.  The  following  are  the  experimental 
data : 

Weight  of  the  globe  with  air  at  f  =  g. 

„  ,,  vapour  at  T°  =  G. 

Capacity  of  globe    ,        .       .        .       —  C. 

The  weight  of  the  vacuous  globe  is  found  from  the  following 
formula,  inasmuch  as  1  cbc.  of  air  at  0°  and  760°  weighs 
0'001293  grm.  The  height  of  the  barometer  may,  in  this  case, 
be  neglected,  as  the  variation  is  very  slight  during  the  progress 
of  the  experiment.  The  weight  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
globe  is  : 

C^xO-QQ1293  _ 
l  +  U-003665  x^ 

The  vacuous  globe  will,  therefore,  weigh  (j  —  x,  and  that  of  the 
vapour  G  —  ((/  —  x)  =  y.  We  have  now  to  find  Avhat  an  equal 
volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  weighs.  We  have  thus 
the  equation  : 

(7x0001293  _ 
1  +  0  003665  X 

The  vapour  density  {D)  is  therefore  : 

(V 

The  calculation  is  considerably  simplified  if  we  make  use  of  a 
table  showing  the  weight  of  1  cbc.  of  air  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  following  table  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary 
use.  This  table  may  be  also  employed  in  the  calculation  of 
vapour  density  according  to  otlier  methods.  It  gives  the  value 
for  every  10°;  the  intermediate  values  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  interpolation. 


EXAMPLE  OF  DUMAS'  METHOD. 
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n. 

11. 

u 

n-non7Qfi 

lU 

1  sn 

0-000770 

on 

n-nm  on^^ 

1  on 

n-nnn7ri9 

oU 

n-nm  i  fi^ 

o-onn74fi 

Af\ 
*U 

n-nm  1 99 

91  0 

0-000730 

990 

0-000715 

\J  \J  \J\J  t  X  tJ 

OU 

n-nm  nfin 

930 

0-000701 

/  u 

n-nm  n^Q 

V   \J\J  X  \J 

240 

0-000688 

OU 

n-nm  nnn 

\J    \J\J  X\J\J\J 

250 

0-000674 

on 

n-nnoo72 

260 

0-000662 

n-nnno4(fi 

270 

0-000650 

iiU 

n-nnno9i 

9<90 

0-OOOfi^M 

120  . 

.  0-000898 

290  . 

.  0-000626 

130  . 

.  0-000876 

300  . 

.  0-000616 

140  . 

.  0-000854 

310  . 

.  0-000605 

150  . 

.  0-000834 

320  . 

.  0-000595 

IGO  . 

.  0-000815 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  with  this  table : 

G-g+Cnt 
^~       GnT  • 


The  following  example  serves  to  show  the  limits  of  error 
accompanying  the  determination  of  vapour  density  by  this 
method. 

Example  of  D^imas  Method.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon  (hexane, 
CqHjJ  of  the  paraffin  series,  of  which  the  analysis  has  been 
given,  yielded  the  following  results : 

g  =23-449 

jO  1      o  - 

I      =10  0 

0  =23-720 
(7  =  178  cbc. 

The  density  calculated  from  these  numbers  is  2-986,  whilst 
that  required  by  the  formula  is  2-979. 

65  Gay-Lussac  s  Metliod.  In  this  process  the  graduated  and 
calibrated  glass  tube  G  (Fig.  43)  is  employed,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  containing  this  metal.  The  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  a  very  thin  bulb  or  small  stoppered  tube 
of  known  weight  (Fig.  44) ;  this  is  then  filled  -with  the  liquid, 
again  weighed,  and  then  passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  divided 
tube.    Surrounding  this  is  a  wide  gla^s  cylinder  open  at  both 
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ends  and  filled  with  water.  The  iron  vessel  is  now  heated  by  gas 
or  charcoal.  The  expansion  due  to  the  heat  either  causes  the 
bulb  to  burst  or  drives  the  stopper  out  of  the  tube,  and  the 
liquid  is  soon  thus  completely  converted  into  vapour.  To  efifect 
an  equal  distribution  of  temperature  the  water  is  continually 
stirred.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  determina- 
tion has  to  be  made  is  reached,  the  volume  of  the  vapour,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  are 
read  off;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  inside  and 
outside  the  tube  are  ascertained. 


Fig.  43. 


<> 


Fig.  a. 


Example  of  Gay-Lussacs  Method.  A  determination  of  the 
vapour  density  of  pentane,  C^Hjoj  made  by  this  method,  gave  the 
following  results  : 


Weight  of  pentane 
Temperature  of  air 
Temperature  of  vapour 
'Volume  of  vapour 
Height  of  barometer  . 
Difference  of  level  . 


0-101 

16° 

91° 

59 '5  cbc. 
752  mm. 
220  mm. 
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The  pressure  inside  the  tube  was  consequently  equal  to  that 
of  a  column  of  mercury  of  752°  mm.  at  1G°  minus  that  of 
a  column  of  220°  mm.  at  91°.  In  order  to  be  able  to  substract 
one  from  the  other,  these  values  must  first  be  reduced  to  the 
same  temperature.  As  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  mercury 
for  1°  is  0-00018,  the  heights  at  0°  will  be : 


"^^^  =749-9 


1  +  (0-00018  X  16) 


=  216-4. 


1  +  (0-00018  X  91) 

The  pressure  inside  the  graduated  tube  was  therefore  : 

749-9  -  216-4 -5:33-5. 

59-5  cbc.  of  pentane  weigh,  at  91°  and  under  a  pressure  of 
533-5  mm.  of  mercury,  0-101  gram.  Under  the  same  conditions 
an  equal  volume  of  air  weighs  : 

« 

0-001293  X  59-5  x  533-5^  -n-Q/tor. 
"760  X  1  +  (0-0036'65  x  91) 

Hence  the  vapour  density  of  pentane  is  : 

0-101  =  2-493 
0-0405  ' 

and  this  agrees  well  with  the  theoretical  value  2-494. 

Gay-Lussac's  method  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  requir- 
ing very  small  quantities  of  the  substance,  and  of  enabling  several 
determinations  to  be  made  at  any  temperature  under  100°.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  case  of  substances 
possessing  high  boiling-points,  inasmuch  as  the  cylinder  must 
then  be  filled  with  oil  or  paraffin,  and  a  constant  temperature 
of  the  column  cannot  in  this  case  be  easily  attained.  Poisonous 
mercurial  vapours  are  also  given  off  during  the  process,  and 
this  renders  the  method  dangerous  in  the  case  of  bodies  re- 
quiring high  temperatures.  In  order  to  overcome  this  objection, 
Natanson  has  constructed  an  air-bath  in  which  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  is  heated,  but  this  modification  has  not  come 
into  general  use. 

66  Hofmanns  Method.  Hofmann  ^  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  employing  a  wide  barometer- tube  in  place  of  the  short  tube 
used  by  Gay-Lu&sac,  and  of  heating  this  by  the  vapour  of  a 

'  Bo:  Dculsrh.  Chan,  f.'rs.  i.  IPS. 
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liquid  boiling  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  graduated  barometer-tube  {a),  more 
than  1  meter  in  length,  is  filled  with  dry  mercury  and  placed  in 
a  mercurial  trough.  Outside  this  a  wide  glass  tube  (h)  is  placed, 
closed  at  its  upper  end  by  a  well-fitting  cork,  through  which 


Fig.  45. 


the  tube  d  passes  for  the  entrance  of  the  heated  vapour.  The 
condensed  liquid  and  the  excess  of  vapour  pass  away  through 
the  tube  c  into  the  condenser  (g).  A  very  small  stojipered 
bottle  whoso  weight  is  known,  having  a  capacity  of  from  0-05 
to  0-1  cbc.  (Fig.  4G),  is  filled  with  a  known  weight  of  tlie  sub- 
stance.   The  bottle  thus  filled  is  passed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more  volatile 
liquids  this  usually  displaces  the  stopper  at  once,  and  in  other 
cases  it  is  easily  driven  out  when  the  substance  becomes  heated. 
The  copper  vessel  (/)  serves  to  contain  the  liquid  of  constant 
boiling-point,  and  by  this  means  the  barometer-tube  is  easily 
brought  up  to  a  constant  temperature.    As  soon  as  the 
meniscus  of  the  mercury  is  seen  to  remain  unchanged,  q 
the  volume  of  the  vapour  and  the  height  of  the  mer- 
curial  volume  are  read  off  by  means  of  a  pendukim     |  | 
cathetometer  (i).    In  many  cases  water  may  be  em-  \J 
ployed  as  the  heating  liquid,  inasmuch  as  the  vaporisa-   Fig.  46. 
tiou  of  the  substance  takes  place  under  diminished 
pressure,  and  bodies  which  boil  up  to  180°  can  be  completely 
volatilised  at  100°.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  vapour  density  at  higher 
temperatures,  Hofmann  makes  use  of  the  following  substances  : 

Boiling-point. 

Aniline   181°-5 

Toluidine   202 

Ethyl  benzoate    .    .    .    .  212 

Amyl  benzoate   .    .    .    .  261. 

Of  course  other  bodies  may  be  employed  provided  their  boiling- 
points  do  not  lie  too  near  that  of  mercury. 

The  calculation  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  way  as  in  Gay- 
Lussac's  method,  but  inasmuch  as  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mercurial  column  is  not  surrounded  by  vapour,  two  calculations 
are  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  height  of  this  column  to  0°. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  when  high  temperatures  are  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  the  well-known  table  of  Regnault  ^  is  employed, 
the  following  extract  from  which  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes  : 


Temperature. 

Tension  of 
Vapour. 

Temperature. 

Tension  of 
Vapour. 

160° 

5'9  mm. 

220° 

34-70  mm. 

170 

8-09 

230 

45-35 

180 

11-00 

240 

58-82 

190 

14-84 

250 

75-75 

200 

19-90 

260 

96-73 

210 

26-35 

270 

123-01 

'  Schroder,  Ber.  DcuUch.  Chem.  Gcs.  iv.  172.  "  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xx.  227. 
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67  Another  great  improvement  suggested  by  Hofmann^  is  that 
of  using  a  plain  tube  instead  of  a  graduated  and  calibrated  one. 
Not  only  are  these  plain  tubes  cheaper  than  the  calibrated  ones, 
but  they  are  also  much  less  liable  to  fracture,  inasmuch  as  all 
glass  tubes  in  which  divisions  have  been  etched  are  liable  to 
crack  when  exposed  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  For 
this  purpose,  a  tube  as  cylindrical  as  possible  is  chosen,  and 
when  the  mercurial  column  has  become  stationary,  the  pendu- 
lum cathetometer  is  placed  in  position.  The  apparatus  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and,  after  removing  the  outer  glass  tube,  a 
slip  of  paper  is  placed  at  the  point  where  the  meniscus  stood. 
After  the  volume  of  the  vapour  has  been  thus  determined,  the 
tube  is  dismounted  and  filled  with  mercury  up  to  the  mark,  and 
then  the  mercury  weighed  on  a  pair  of  common  scales  capable  of 
turning  with  half  a  grain.  From  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
the  volume  of  gas  in  cubic  centimeters  is  obtained. 

In  the  apparatus  above  described,  two  calculations,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  height  of  the  mercury 
at  0°.  This,  however,  does  not  give  a  strictly  correct  result, 
inasmuch  as  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  not  surrounded  by 
vapour  does  not  possess  the  same  temperature  throughout  its 
length.  The  temperature  of  that  portion  near  the  cork  is 
necessarily  higher  than  that  of  the  air.  In  cases  where  the 
temperature  is  not  high  this  difference  is  of  little  moment,  but 
at  a  high  temperature  it  may  become  of  consequence.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  error,  Wichelhaus^  has  proposed  to  substitute 
Hofmann's  barometer-tube  by  a  syphon  barometer.  The  ap- 
paratus, however,  thus  becomes  much  more  complicated  and 
liable  to  fracture ;  moreover,  the  height  of  the  oiitside  tube 
requires  to  be  greater,  and  this  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  vapour  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. Another  disadvantage  involved  in  the  employment  of  a 
syphon  barometer  is  that  only  one  experiment  can  be  made 
with  the  same  material,  for  when  the  tube  cools,  air  enters  into 
the  vacuous  space.  By  the  use  of  a  straight  tube,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  may  not  only  be  redetermined 
at  the  same  temperature,  but  its  volume  at  different  temperatures 
may  be  ascertained. 

Hofmann  has,  therefore,  improved  his  apparatus  by  allowing 
the  outer  tube  to  dip  into  the  reservoir  of  mercury  at  the  bottom, 
a  small  tube  being  sealed  on  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  3  mm. 

1  Bcr.  DciUiiili.  CItcm.  Gcs.  ix.  Io04.       ^  La:  Dcutsch.  Chem.  G'cs.  iii.  16(5. 
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from  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  by  means  of  which  the  excess 
of  vapour  and  products  of  condensation  can  be  withdrawn. 

Lastly  he  obtained  the  same  result  in  a  still  simpler  manner. 
The  barometer-tube  stands  upon  a  thick  plate  of  caoutchouc  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mercurial  trough,  and  this  plate  is  fastened 
to  an  iron  disc  furnished  with  a  handle  which  is  bent  so  as  to 
come  out  of  the  mercury.  In  one  side  of  this  plate  a  groove  is  cut 
by  means  of  which  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  brought  in  contact 
with  that  in  the  trough.  When  the  vapour  passes  through  the 
outer  tube,  which  only  needs  to  be  40  cm.  longer  than  the 
barometrical  column,  the  mercury  which  it  contains  flows  out 
into  the  trough,  and  as  soon  as  the  volume  of  the  vapour  has 
become  constant,  the  caoutchouc  plate  is  pushed  back  so  that 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and  thus  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  is  separated  completely  from  that  in  the  trough.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury 
remains  unaltered.  As  soon  as  the  cathetometer  has  been  placed 
in  position,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  height  of 
the  mercury  is  determined  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
calculation  being  then  carried  out  as  already  described. 

Further  modifications  of  the  apparatus  have  been  made  by 
J.  W.  Briihl  ^  and  C.  Engler.^ 

As  the  substances  employed  for  the  preparation  of  vapour  at 
higher  temperatures  than  the  boiling-point  of  aniline  are  costly, 
it  became  advisable  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  these  as 
possible.  This  is  arranged  for  by  Hofmann,^  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
densed liquid  is  allowed  to  run  back  again  into  the  boiler.  By 
means  of  such  an  arrangement  a  constant  temperature  can  be 
attained  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  and  maintained 
for  several  hours,  with  a  volume  of  from  100  to  150  cbc.  of  liquid. 

As  an  example  of  the  calculation  in  Hofmann's  method  we 
may  take  the  vapour  density  determination  of  ethyl-propinyl 
ether,  CgHgO  : 

Weight  of  substance,  0-0518  =  S. 
Volume  of  the  vapour,  52-5  cbc.  =v. 
Temperature  of  the  vapour,  100"  =  T. 
Temperature  of  the  air,  15°  =i. 
Height  of  barometer,  752°-5  mm.  =ir. 
Height  of  mercurial  column,  484  mm.  =  h. 
Reduced  pressure,  275  mm.  =  h'. 

^  Bcr.  Dc.ul.sch.  Clicm.  Oes.  ix.  1368  ;  xii.  197.  '  Ihid.  ix.  Ml  9. 

^  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Ohcm.  Gcn.  187G,  ii.  1304.    Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  1877,  i.  33. 
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Hence  the  vapour  density  is  obtained  by  the  following 
formula  : 

>S'x  760  x(273  +  r)  . 
0-001293  X  273  x  i;  x 

Found.  Calculated. 

2-895  2-909. 

Hofmann's  method  soon  almost  entirely  superseded  the  two 
older  methods,  Dumas'  being  employed  only  for  the  determination 
of  the  vapour  density  of  substances  which  have  a  high  boiling- 
point,  and  for  this  purpose  improvements  were  made  in  the 
method  by  Troost  and  Deville,^  as  well  as  by  Bunsen.^  Dumas' 
method  is  also  subject  to  the  serious  disadvantage,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  material  employed,  frequently  more  than 
3  grams,  is  lost  during  the  operation,  and  this,  in  the  case 
of  expensive  preparations,  is  a  matter  of  serious  inconveni- 
ence. In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  various  suggestions 
have  been  made,  by  means  of  which  the  escaping  vapours  could 
be  caught  and  condensed,  but  this  leads  to  complications  which 
destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  method. 

Habermann  ^  has  lately  made  another  suggestion.  He  con- 
nects the  fine  neck  of  the  globe  with  a  Bunsen  filter-pump  in 
order  to  produce  a  vacuum,  whereby  the  substance,  as  in 
Hofmann's  method,  boils  at  a  lower  temperature.  By  this 
method  not  less  than  1  gram  of  the  substance  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  can  readily  be  condensed  in  a  bulb-tube  placed 
between  the  globe  and  the  pump.  By  this  means,  however, 
Habermann  has  only  been  able  to  determine  the  vapour  density 
of  such  substances  as  boil  below  250°. 

68  Victor  Meyer' s  Methods.  Method  No.  1.  Victor  Meyer*  has 
recently  worked  out  a  plan  by  means  of  which,  without  em- 
ploying a  greater  quantity  of  the  substance  than  that  used 
in  Gay-Lussac's  or  Hofmann's  process,  the  vapour  density  of 
high  boiling  bodies  may  be  determined  at  a  temperature  of 
448°,  the  boiling-point  of  sulphur.  He  employs  Wood's  fusible 
metal  as  the  liquid  over  which  to  collect  the  gas,  and  makes  use 
of  the  bulb-tube  shown  in  Fig.  47.  In  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periment, about  50  mgrm.  of  the  substance  are  allowed  to 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  257. 

»  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  c.xli.  273. 

^  Liehigs  Annalcn,  cl.Kxxvii.  311. 

*  Ber.  'Dcutsc/i.  Cliem.  Ocs.  1876,  ii.  1216. 
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vaporise  iu  a  vessel  completely  filled  with  the  liquid  alloy,  the 
volume  of  vapour  being  ascertained  from  the  weight  of  the 
metal  which  flows  out.^  A  substance  which  is  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  weighed  out  in  a  short  glass  tube 
sealed  up  at  one  end,  Fig.  48  (a),  whilst  liquids  are  enclosed  in 
small  stoppered  bottles,  which  differ  from  those  used  by  Hofmann 


Fig.  47.  Fig.  48  (b). 


by  being  slightly  curved  in  order  that  they  may  more  readily 
pass  up  into  the  bulb-tube.  Fig.  48  (6).  The  whole  apparatus  is 
then  heated  to  100°,  and  afterwards  placed  on  a  large  balance 
and  weighed  to  within  a  decigram. 

The  apparatus  must  then  be  heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  cast-iron  crucible  of  400  cbc.  capacity, 
which  is  loosely  covered  (Fig.  49).  The  crucible  contains  from  120 ; 
to  130  grams  of  sulphur,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  a  powerful 
burner.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  sulphur  is 
boiling  rapidly  and  the  current  of  vapour  passes  out  between  the 
cover  and  the  crucible,  the  boiling  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  about 
four  minutes,  the  burner  then  turned  out  and  the  bulb-tube 
lifted  out  of  the  crucible.  The  vapour  contained  in  the  bulb 
at  the  moment  the  bulb  ,is  withdrawn  from  the  crucible  is 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  plus  that  of  the  short 
column  of  fusible  metal  in  the  bent  tube.  The  height  of  the 
column  has  therefore  to  be  ascertained.  For  this  purpose  a 
finely  drawn-out  glass  tube,  having  a  drop  of  sealing  wax  at  the 

'  Similar  methods  for  lower  temperatures,  by  making  use  of  mercury,  had  been 
formerly  suggested :  Hofmann,  ylnn.  Chcm.  'Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  10  ;  Wcrtheim, 
ibid,  cxxiii.  173  ;  cxxvii.  81  ;  cxxx.  269 ;  W.  Marshall  Watts,  Laboratory,  i.  225. 
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end,  is  brought  on  to  the  glass  at  the  height  of  the  meniscus  in 
the  inner  tube.  This  leaves  a  mark  by  means  of  Avhich  the 
height  can  be  ascertained.  For  the  special  precautions  which 
the°author  recommends,  the  original  paper  must  be  referred  to. 


Fig.  49. 


Tlie  following  formula  serves  for  the  calculation  :  ^ 


^  X  760(1  +  0 -003665  x  444-2) 


''^0-001293  [P+|;.][(^-43  +  ^,)  (1  +  346-2x0-0000303)-^-^] 

By  collecting  the  constants,  we  obtain  the  equation : 

5x1543500 

J)  =■  FT—;;  "7TZ\TT:  7^1 


1  Bcr.  Deuisch.  Clicm.  Gcs.  x.  2070. 
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In  these  formiilaj : 

^S^  =.  Weisxht  of  the  substance. 

P  =  Height  of  barometer  reduced  to  0". 

p  =  Pressure  of  cokimn  of  metal,  which  is  two- 
thirds  that  of  mercury. 

a  =  Weight  of  alloy  employed. 
9-608  =  Specific  gravity  of  alloy  at  100°. 
9 -158  =  Ditto  at  448°. 

q  =  Weight  of  mercury  contained  in  small  bottle. 

r  =  Weight  of  the  remaining  alloy. 

As  the  tube  containing  the  substance  is  very  small,  q  may 
be  neglected. 

The  vapour  density  of  methyl-anthracene,  a 
body  boiling  at  a  higher  point  than  mercury,  was 
thus  ascertained  : 

S=  0-0360. 
a  =  283 -SS. 
r  =  168-9 
P  =  722-5  mm. 
2>  =  34-0  mm. 

Fouiul.  Calculated. 

Vapour  density  .    .     6-57  6-63. 

69  Method  No.  2.  In  order  to  determine  the 
vapour  density  of  bodies  boiling  below  a  tempera- 
ture of  350°,  V.  Meyer  ^  has  proposed  a  method 
by  means  of  which  the  molecular  weight  may  be 
determined  with  great  simplicity  and  ease.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  placed  is  filled 
with  mercury,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50.  It  is  made  Fig.  50. 
of  thin  glass,  and  has  a  capacity  of  35  cbc.  This 
is  filled  according  to  the  method  already  described,  but  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  at  which  it  is  weighed.  It  is 
then  hung  by  a  thin  wire  in  the  boiling  flask  (Fig.  51),  the 
neck  of  which  being  long  does  not  require  any  condensing 
arrangement,  and  it  is  then  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  aniline,  or  any  other  higher  boiling  liquid.  When  no 
more  mercury  is  seen  to  flow  out,  the  apparatus  is  removed  and 

'  Bcr.  Deiilsdi.  Ohm.  Ges.  1877,  ii.  2068. 

H 
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after  cooling  weighed  again.  In  order  to  determine  the  excess 
of  pressure  in  the  side-tube,  the  capillary  tube  is  opened,  and 


Fio.  r,]. 


the  wl.ole  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  point  marked  on  the 
wider  tube. 
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In  the  calculation  the  following  data  are  required  : 

;S'  =  Weight  of  substance. 

T  =  Temperature  of  vapour. 

t  „       „  air. 

F  =  Barometric  pressure  reduced  to  0°. 

p  =  Excess  of  joressure  in  the  side-tube. 

s  =  Tension  of  inercury  vapour. 

a  =  Weight  of  mercury  employed. 

r  =  Weight  of  remaining  mercury. 

q  =  Weight  of  mercury  contained  in  the  small  bottle. 

The  last  number  is  required  only  in  very  exact  determinations. 
The  calculation  is  effected  by  the  following  formula  : 

 5  X  760  fl  +  0 -0036657)  13-59  

+J)  -  Si  0-U012y3  (a+c^;  ^1  +  0  U0U03U3  [T  -  t])  -  r)  (1  +  O'OOUiS  [T  -  ij)  (1  X  0-OOOlb)' 

13 '59  is  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  0°. 
0"0000303  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass. 
O'OOOIS  ditto  of  mercury,  which  above  240°  rises  to 
0-00019. 

The  constants  in  the  above  formula  are  ; 
760x13-59 


0001293 


7988000. 


The  temperature  of  the  vapour  does  not  need  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  employed  is  known. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  bodies  whose  boiling-points  approach 
that  of  mercury,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  temperature,  as, 
according  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Naumann,  it  appears 
that  the  boiling-points  of  liquids  which  are  not  miscible  undergo 
considerable  depression.  Thus  he  finds  that  diphenylamine, 
which  boils  at  a  temperature  of  310°  by  itself,  boils  at  290° 
when  mixed  with  mercury. 

The  vapour  density  of  benzoic  acid  was  in  this  way  deter- 
mined in  the  vapour  of  diphenylamine  with  the  following 
results : 

/S'=0'0603.  2^  =  21  mm. 

«  =  471-7  grams.  290°. 
r=  66-4  grams.  /  =--15°-2. 

!?  =       1  gram.  s  =  lQo  7  mm. 


P=  72G  m 


m. 


I'^ound.  C'alculatcd. 
Vapoul'  density   4*20  4-22. 
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70  Method  No.  3.  Victor  and  Carl  Meyer^  have  recently 
described  an  easy  method  for  determining  the  vapour  density  of 
bodies  of  low,us  well  as  those  possessing  a  very  high,  boiling-point. 


Fig.  52.  Fig.  53. 


This  is  especially  valuable  for  bodies  boiling  above  448°,  and  for 
such  as  attack  mercury  or  fusible  metal.    The  temperature  to 

1  Bcr.  nriilscli.  Cliem.  <k.i.  1878,  ii.  22r>3. 
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which  the  vapour  is  heated  does  not  require  to  be  determined,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  vapour  at  that  tempera- 
ture, as  both  of  these  values  are  eliminated  in  the  expression 
fur  the  density.  The  only  observation  which  is  required  is  the 
volume  of  the  vapour  in  the  form  of  its  equal  volume  of  air 
measured  at  the  atmospheric  temperature.  The  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  52.  It  consists  of  the  boiling  flask  c,  in  which  is 
placed  the  glass  h,  having  a  capacity  of  about  100  cbc;  and  on 
to  this  is  fused  a  tube  600  mm.  in  length,  closed  with  a  caoutchouc 
stopper  {d),  and  furnished  with  a  short  capillary  gas-delivery 
tube  (ft).  The  substance  employed  for  heating  purposes  may 
be  any  of  those  already  mentioned. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  work  at  a  temperature  above  310°,  a  bath 
of  molten  lead  (Fig.  53)  is  employed,  which  can  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  for  the  complete  volatilisation  of 
the  substance.  This  point  is  easily  ascertained  by  dipping  a 
thin  tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  body  into  the  lead 
and  seeing  whether  it  boils  quickly.  The  experiment  is  com- 
menced by  heating  the  empty  vessel  5  (at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  small  plug  is  contained)  in  the  long  tube  or  in  the  lead  bath. 
The  tube  is  closed  by  the  stopper  cl,  and  the  gas-delivery  tube 
dips  in  the  water  of  the  trough.  As  soon  as  the  temperature 
becomes  constant,  and  when,  therefore,  no  further  evolution  of 
■air  is  observed,  the  stopper  is  quickly  removed,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance  (such  in  amount  that  its  vapour  does 
not  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  vessel  h)  thrown 
in  and  the  cork  quickly  replaced,  the  graduated  cylinder  filled 
with  water  having  been  placed  over  the  end  of  the  gas-delivery 
tube.  The  substance  at  once  evaporates,  and.  in  fifteen  seconds 
displaces  its  own  volume  of  air  which  collects  in  the  cylinder. 
As  soon  as  no  further  bubbles  are  emitted,  the  tube  is  removed 
into  a  larger  cylinder  filled  with  water,  the  levels  of  the  liqiiids 
brought  to  the  same  point,  and  after  a  time  the  volume  of  the 
air  read  off,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  being  at  the  same  time  observed.  These  observations 
yield  sufficient  data  for  the  calculation : 

>S^=  Weight  of  substance. 

t  ~  Temperature  of  the  water. 

i/=  Barometric  pressure  reduced  to  0^ 

10  =  Tension  of  vapour  of  water. 

V~  Volume  of  air. 
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The  vapour  density  is  calculated  by  the  formula : 

>S'x760  (1  +  0  0036650 
Fx  0  001293' 

or,  by  collecting  the  constants  : 

;S'  (1  +  0  0036650x587780 
{B-w)V 

As  examples  we  may  qviote  the  following : 

(1)  Chloroform,  CHCI3,  in  water  vapour. 

/Sf=  01008     i  =  16°-5     ^=707-5  mm.  7'^=22cbc. 

Calculated.  Found. 

Vapour  density     .    .    4*13  41 3. 

(2)  Benzoic  acid,  C^HgOg,  in  diphenylamine  vapour. 

^=  0  0855     ^=16°     ^=717-8  mm.  r=l7-8cbc. 

Calculated.  Fouud. 

Vapour  density     .    .    4-22  4'24. 

(3)  Diphenylamine,  C^^Hj^N,  in  lead  bath. 

0-0905     t^YT     ^'=714-8  mm.  T^=13-6cbc. 

Calculated.  Fouud. 

Vapour  density  .    .    .    5\^3  5 "9 2. 

The  same  experimenters  have  employed  this  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  inorganic  compounds 
which  volatilise  at  a  red-heat  or  even  at  a  higher  temperature. 
For  this  purpose  the  glass  vessel  is  replaced  by  one  of  porcelain 
or  platinum  heated  in  a  suitable  gas-furnace.^ 

The  literature  of  the  subject  must  be  referred  to  for 
further  information  res^Decting  the  subject  of  vapour  density 
determination.^ 


1  Ber.  DciUsch.  Chem.  Ges.  1879,  1112. 

^  Grahowski,  ylwi.  Chan.  Phai-m.  cxxxviii.  174  ;  Laiidolt,  Bcr.  DeuLich.  Chem. 
Gcs.  V.  497  ;  Goldsclimidt  and  Cinmician,  ibid.  x.  641 :  liofniann,  ibid.  ix.  962  ; 
xi.  1684;  Pfauudler,,  tiirf.  xii.  165. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  MOLECULAR  FORMULAE, 

71  (a)  Molecidar  Forviidce  of  Volatile  Bodies. — When  the  per- 
centage composition  and  the  vapour  density  of  a  compound  are 
known,  the  molecular  formula  can  be  readily  ascertained. 
Hydrogen  is  14'435  times  lighter  than  air,  and  hence  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
its  vapour  density  by  twice  14'435. 

Exaviple  No.  1.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  above-mentioned  paraffin  is  2'986  x  28'87  =  86'2,  or  in  round 
numbers  86.  Now,  as  the  percentage  composition  of  this  body 
is  known,  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in 
86  parts  can  be  readily  found. 


100 
16-25  X  86 


=  13-97  hydrogen. 


100 

If  we  divide  the  numbers  thiis  obtained  by  the  atomic 
weights,  we 'find  that  the  hydrocarbon  is  hexane,  CgH^^,  The 
want  of  exact  agreement  between  the  numbers  thus  obtained 
and  those  calculated  from  the  formula  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  above  numbers  contain  the  experimental  errors  due 
both  to  tlie  analysis  and  to  the  vapour  density  determination. 
This  error  may  be  partially  eliminated  if  we  compare  the 
theoretical  composition  and  vapour  density,  directly  with  the 
numbers  found  by  experiment : 

Found.  Calculated. 

Carbon   83-87  83-72 

Hydrogen  .    .    .    .    16-25  16-28 

100-12  100-00 

Vapour  density  .    .    2  986  2-979. 

The  numbers  thus  found  are  seen  to  agree  well  with  the 
calculated  values. 

Example  No.  2.  Methyl-anthracene  gave  on  analysis  the 
following  percentage  composition : 

Carbon  93-92 

Hydrogen  6*23 

100-15. 
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Its  vapour  density  is  G"57,  and  hence  its  molecular  weight 
is  190,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in 
190  parts  is : 

Carbon  178' 5 

Hydrogen   11  "8. 

These  numbers,  divided  by  the  approximate  atomic  Aveights, 
give: 

178-5 


12 
11-8 


=  14-9, 
=  11-8, 

showing  that  methyl  anthracene  possesses  the  formula  C^sH^o- 
This  corresponds  to  a  theoretical  vapour  density  of  6'63,  and 
a  percentage  composition  of: 

Carbon  93-75 

Hydrogen  6-25 

100-00. 

Example  No.  3.  As  a  last  example  of  this  kind  we  may  take 
ethyl  propenyl  ether,  whose  vapou]-  density  determination  has 
been  already  given.    Ultimate  analysis  gave  : 

Carbon  71*26 

Hydrogen  9-55 

Oxygen  19-19 

100-00. 

Its  molecular  weight  is  28-87  x  2-895  =  83-6. 

83  6  X  71-26  , 
 =  o9-60  carbon. 

83-6  x  9-55  , 

 YOO          =  ^  "98  hydrogen. 

83-6  X  19-19 

 100  ^  oxygen. 

Hence  the  molecular  formula  is  C^HgO,  and  this  corresponds 
to  : 


c. 

60 

71-43 

8 

9-53 

0 

16 

19-04 

100-00. 
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72  (b)  Molecular  Forinulce  of  Acids.  Many  carbon  compounds 
are  acitls  whose  molecular  weight,  whether  they  be  volatile 
or  not,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  determining  in  the  first 
place  whether  the  acid  is  monobasic  or  polybasic,  and  then 
analysing  one  of  its  salts.  As  a  rule  the  silver  salts  are 
employed  for  this  purpose  because  they  are  easily  obtained 
anhydrous  and  in  the  pure  state,  and  because  they  leave  a 
residue  of  pure  silver  on  ignition. 

Example  No.  4.  The  composition  of  monobasic  melissic  acid, 
according  to  analysis,  is  as  follows  : 

Carbon    .......  79'61 

Hydrogen  13-48 

Oxygen  6'91 

100-00. 

Ignition  of  the  silver  salt  showed  that  it  contained  19-3  per 
cent,  of  silver.    Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  this  salt  is: 

100  X  107-7 

"  r9-3~  =  ^'^^^ 

This  salt  differs  from  the  acid  by  containing  one  atom  of 
silver  in  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Hence  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  acid  is  : 


(558-  107-7)  +  1  =  451-3, 

or  the  even  number  452  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  acid.  The  weight  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  contained  in  the  molecule  will  then  be  respectively ; 

79-16  x  452 

100  -3o7-8, 

13-48  X  452 

-  loo—  =  60-9' 

^•01  X  ^52  _ 

100  ~ 

Hence  the  formula  is  C3oHgo02,  and  this  gives  : 

C30  360  79-64 

Hgo  60  13-28 

O2  32  7-08 

452  iWoO. 
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The  calculated  percentage  of  silver,  namely,  19 "28,  in  the 
above  salt,  agrees  with  that  which  has  already  been  described. 

Example  No.  5.  Analysis  of  silver  benzoate  gave  the  following 
results : 


Carbon   36-68 

Hydrogen   2-19 

Silver   47-16 

Oxygen  .   13-97 


100-00. 

Benzoic  acid  is  likewise  monobasic,  and  the  molecular  weight 
of  its  silver  salt  as  calculated,  as  in  the  last  example,  is  228-4, 
that  of  the  acid  being  120-7.  If  the  quantities  of  the  various 
elements  contained  in  228-4  parts  of  the  salt  be  next  calculated, 
the  formula  C^HgAgOg  is  obtained.  Hence  the  acid  is  C^HgOg, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  theoretical  with 
the  analytical  results : 


Calculated.  Found. 

C7              84          36-73  36-68 

H5               5            2-19  2  19 

Ag           107-7       47-09  47-16 

O2             32          13-99  13-97 


100-00  100-00. 


Example  No.  6.  Meconic  acid,  a  compound  found  in  opium, 
is  a  polybasic  acid.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  its  aqueous 
solution,  a  white  silver  salt  is  precipitated,  but  when  the  same 
reagent  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  previously  neutralised 
by  ammonia,  a  yellow  silver  salt  is  obtained.  The  composition 
of  the  acid  and  of  the  two  silver  salts  is  found  by  experiment 
to  be  : 

Meconic         White  Silver      Yellow  Silver 


Acid.  Salt.  Salt. 

Carbon  .    .    .    42-0  20-2  15-9 

Hydrogen   .    .      2*0  0*5  0-2 

Oxygen  .    .    .    56-0  27-0  21-9 

Silver    ...     —  52-3  62-0 

100-0  100-0  100-0. 


If  iu  the  first  analysis  the  numbers  be  divided  respectively 
by  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  we  obtain  the  following 
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relation  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  constituents  of 
tlie  acid  : 

42  _ 

f  =  2-0, 

56  _ 

The  most  simple  formula  of  meconic  acid  deduced  from  these 
numbers  is  C^H^O-.,  but  whether  this,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  ex- 
presses the  molecular  weight  cannot  be  decided  by  the  results 
of  analysis.  In  the  two  salts  different  quantities  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  silver.  The  white  salt  contains  for  every  seven 
atoms  of  -carbon  : 

0'5  X  84 

=  2'1  parts,  or  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 


20-2 
52-3  X  84 
20-2 


—  217'0  parts,  or  2  atoms  of  silver. 


In  the  yellow  salt  we  find : 
0'2  X  84 

IM)      ~        part,  or  1  atom  of  hydrogen, 
62-0  X  84  „ 

 ^ryij  •  =  327'o  parts,  or  3  atoms  of  silver. 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  acid  is  tribasic,  and  that  the 
formula  C^H^O^  represents  a  molecule.  A  further  confirmation 
of  this  conclusion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  acid  salts  containing 
only  one  atom  of  a  monad  metal  are  known. 

The  molecular  formulae  of  the  above  compounds  are 
therefore  : 

Meconic  acid    .    .  C^H^Oy, 
White  salt   .    .    .  C^HgAggO., 
Yellow  salt  .    .    .  C-HAg,0_. 

In  certain  instances,  an  acid,  whose  molecular  formula  has 
to  be  determined,  may  be  known  to  belong  to  a  given 
homologous  series.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  determine  its 
molecular  formula,  we  only  need  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  silver,  or  of  any  other  metal,  contained  in  one  of  its  salts. 


i 


i 
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Example  No.  7.  An  acid,  which  from  its  derivation  and 
chemical  relations  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  group  of  fatty 
acids,  gives  a  silver-salt  which  yields,  on  ignition,  45"ol  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  is 
130.  The  general  formula,  however,  of  the  fatty  acid  series 
is  CnH2n02  and  the  value  of  n  is  ascertained  by  the  equation : 

14?i  +  32  =  130 
.-.  %  =  7. 

Hence  the  molecular  formula  of  the  acid  is  CyH^^O,. 

73  (c)  Molecular  Formulce  of  Bases.  Many  carbon  compounds 
exist  which  contain  nitrogen,  and  which  act  as  bases,  combining 
like  ammonia  with  acids.  Some  of  these  bases  are  monacid, 
others  are  polyacid.  In  order  to  find  the  molecular  weight 
of  such  a  conipound,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  acid  contained  in  an  anhydrous  normal  salt,  or, 
better  still,  to  find  the  quantity  of  platinum  present  in  the 
double  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrochloride 
A\dth  platinic  chloride,  and  which,  like  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  contains  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each 
molecule  of  jDlatinic  chloride. 

Example  No.  8.  Caffeine  is  a  monacid  base;  its  platinum 
double  salt  contains  two  molecules  of  caffeine  and  two  molecules 
of  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  one  molecule  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  100  parts  of  this  compound  leave,  on  ignition, 
24'6  per  cent,  of  platinum.  Consequently  the  amount  of  the 
platinum  salt  which  contains  one  atom,  or  196 "7  parts  of 
platinum,  is : 

24-6 

The  molecular  weight  of  caffeine  is  found  from  this  by  the 
eqiiation : 

2  71  +  (2  X  36-5)  +  338-3  =  799-6 
.■.11=  194. 

As  the  percentage  composition  of  this  base  is  known,  its 
molecular  formula  can  easily  be  found  : 

194  X  49-51 

 1AA       —  ^'-''1  of  carbon, 
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194X5-22 

 100        =10-1  of  hydrogen, 

194x  28-99  , 

 loo  =  o6*2  01  nitrogen, 

lO-i  X  16-28  ^ 

 =  :31-o8  of  oxygen. 

Olio  molecule  of  caffeine,  therefore,  consists  of 
96-1 


12 
10-1 


=  8-0  atoms  of  carbon, 
=  lO'l  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


1 

56-2 

--j^    =  4-0  atoms  of  nitrogen, 
31-58 

~Yq~  ~         atom  of  oxygen. 

Its  molecular  formula  is  therefore  CgHjQN^jOg,  corresponding 
to  a  molecular  weight  of  194,  or  more  exactly  of  193-78. 

In  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  an  organic 
base  we  also  often  know  beforehand  to  which  homologous  series 
it  belongs.  In  such  a  case,  the  determination  of  the  platinum 
in  the  double  salt  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  formula. 

Exam'plc  A^o.  9.  A  compound  ammonia,  having  the  general 
formula  Cnllan+sN  forms  a  double  salt,  100  parts  of  which, 
on  ignition,  leave  a  residue  of  33-62  of  platinum. 

As  the  platinum  double  salt  possesses  the  formula 
(C„Hon  +  3N,C]H)2  +  PtCl4,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  base  is 
easily  found  to  be  80,  and  hence  we  have  the  equation :  ■ 

12       2?i  +  3 +  14  =  86 
/.  n  =  4-93. 

Hence  the  base  possesses  the  formula  CjHjgN,  and  lias  a 
molecular  weight  of  80-86. 

74  (d)  Molecular  ForimUce  of  Non-volaiile  and  Neutral  Bodies. 
Most  carbon  compounds,  however,  neither  act  as  acids  nor  as 
bases,  and  if  they  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  ami 
do  not  enter  into  combination  to  form  distinct  compounds  with 
other  elements  by  means  of  which  the  molecular  weight  can 
be  ascertained,  the  molecular  formulte  can  be  ascertained,  in 
many  cases  at  lenst,  by  a  ravcful  examination  of  their  chemical 
metamorphoses. 
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Example  No.  10.  Numerous  analyses  of  cane-sugar  have 
shown  it  to  possess  the  following  percentage  composition  : 

Carbon  42-10 

Hydrogen  ....  6 '44 
Oxygen  51 '46 

Too^o. 

As  in  the  case  of  aurin,  this  result  may  be  expressed  by  a 
number  of  different  formulae.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clue  as  to 
which  of  these  is  the  correct  one,  we  must  consider  certain 
general  properties  of  the  body.  In  the  first  place,  cane-sugar 
when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  equal  quan- 
tities of  two  other  kinds  of  sugar  possessing  an  identical  com- 
position, but  distinguished  by  certain,  chemical  as  well  as  by 
certain  physical  properties.  These  two  varieties  of  sugar  are 
known  as  grape-sugar  and  fruit-sugar.  That  they  are  formed 
from  cane-sugar  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water,  is  proved 
by  analysis,  v/hich  gives  for  the  new  sugars  the  following 
composition : 

Carbon  40-00 

Hydrogen  ....  6'67 
Oxygen  oS'oS 

100-00. 

On  dividing  these  numbers  by  the  respective  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  the  followinsf  numbers  are  obtained  : 

40 

—  3-33  carbon, 

^    =  G"6/  hydrogen. 

53-33 
1G"  "  ^''^'^  oxygen. 

Hence  these  two  kinds  of  sugar  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
fur  every  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the 
simplest  furnmke  for  them  is  CHoO.  This,  however,  cannot 
possibly  represent  the  molecular  formula  of  tlie  compound,  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  simple  body  must  either  be  a  gas  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  volatile  substance.  Neither  of  these  kinds  of  sugar 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  categories,  for  on  heating  tliey 
decompose,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon.    The  molecular  foi-mula 
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must  therefore  be  a  multiple  of  the  simplest  formula.  Both 
these  sugars  yield,  on  fermentation,  equal  molecules  of  alcohol, 
CjHgO,  and  carbon  dioxide,  COg ;  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  molecular  formula  cannot  be  less  than  C3Hg03.  Both, 
moreover,  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  manna-sugar, 
or  mannitol,  which  possesses  the  following  composition : 

Carbon  39 '5  6 

Hydrogen  ....  7'69 
Oxygen  o2'75 

As  mannitol  stands  in  such  a  close  relationship  to  grape-sugar, 
fruit-sugar,  and  cane-sugar,  it  may  be  well  to  calculate  how 
many  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  these  compounds  contain 
for  every  3  atoms  of  carbon.  Thus  we  find  for  cane-sugar, 
C3H..5O2.75,  and  for  mannitol,  C3H5.O3.  Hence,  the  simplest 
formulae  of  these  two  bodies,  consistent  with  the  foregoing  re- 
actions, are,  cane-sugar,  C;j2^220ii)  mannitol,  CgH^^Og  ;  and  those 
of  the  two  other  descriptions  of  sugar,  CgH-^gOg.  That  this 
fornnda  for  mannitol  is  its  molecular  formula,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  considerations.  An  exact  investigation  of  this 
body  has  shown  that  it  contains  six  hydroxyls,  or  that  it  is  an 
alcohol  of  an  hexad  radical.  Hence  it  possesses  the  formula 
CgHg(OH)g.  This  may  be  further  proved  by  a  few  simple 
reactions.  The  six  hydroxyls  may  be  replaced  by  si.x:  of  hydro- 
gen, hexane,  CgH^^,  being  thus  formed,  and  this  is  the  original 
hydrocarbon  of  mannitol.  It  might,  notwithstanding,  be  supposed 
that  as  mannitol  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition  its  mole- 
cidar  weight  might  be  a  multiple  of  the  above  numbers.  This 
supposition,  however,  is  impossible,  as  no  hydrocarbon  can 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  is  contained  in  a 
liydrocarbon  of  the  series  CnHoi, +2-  As  the  three  other 
sugars  are  so  clearly  connected  with  mannitol,  we  may  assume 
that  the  above  simple  formulae  likewise  represent  the  molecular 
formuliB  of  these  compounds. 

Example  No.  11.  As  a  last  example  of  the  method  by  which 
the  molecular  fornnda  of  a  non-volatile  compound  may  be 
determined,  we  will  take  tliat  of  aurin,  the  analysis  of  which  has 
nlready  been  given.  This  compound  is  formed  when  a  mixture 
of  oxsdic  acid,  C^HgO^,  and  ])lienol,  CgHgO,  i.s  warmed  with 
sulphuric  ncid  ;  water  and  formic  arid,  CH.^O.^,  b(;ing  at  the  same 
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time  produced.  As  oxalic  acid  easily  splits  up  on  heating  into 
formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  we  must  assume  that  the  latter 
compound,  in  the  nascent  state,  acts  upon  phenol  yielding  aurin 
and  water.  If  we  represent  this  reaction  by  an  equation,  we 
find  that  of  the  three  formulte  which  we  have  already  given  for 
aurin,  the  second  one  explains  the  decomposition  most  readily  : 

3  CoH,p  +  CO.  =  C,gH,,03  +  2H,0. 

That  this,  the  simplest  formula,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
molecular  formula,  has  been  proved,  or  at  any  rate  rendered 
extremely  probable,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  aurin  can  be 
converted  into  the  hydrocarbon  triphenylmethane,  C^^gH^g,  whose 
derivative  it  is,  but  also  that  aurin  can  be  prepared  from  this 
hydrocarbon  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  of 
hj^droxyl. 

In  the  numerous  cases  to  which  none  of  these  means  for 
ascertaining  the  molecular  Aveight  of  a  substance  apply,  we  must 
be  content  to  make  use  of  the  simplest  formula,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  certain  cases  even  the  simplest 
formula  cannot  be  obtained. 
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75  Law  of  the  Linking  of  Atovis.  By  an  empirical  formula  is 
understood  one  which  simply  expresses  the  composition  of  the 
body.  If  at  the  same  time  it  represents  the  molecular  weight, 
it  is  termed  an  empirical -molecular  formula.  Besides  these, 
rational  formulce  are  employed,  especially  in  organic  chemistry, 
this  name  having  been  first  made  use  of  by  Berzelius.  Such 
formulae  are  intended  to  indicate  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
compound,  and  to  express  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  point  out  either  the  com- 
pounds from  which  it  has  been  derived  or  those  into  which  it 
can  be  resolved.  For  the  true  aim  of  chemistry,  as  Kekul6  justly 
remarks,  is  not  so  much  the  study  of  the  existing  substance  as 
that  of  its  past  history  and  its  future  development.  In  the 
historical  introduction  reference  has  been  made,  not  only  to  the 
growth  of  rational  formuljB,  but  likewise  to  the  influence  which 
the  theory  of  types  has  exerted  on  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
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relations  of  the  atoms  in  combination  and  in  decomposition.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  several  constituent  atoms  of  the 
molecule  were  held  together  by  the  attraction  which  one  of 
them  exerted  upon  all  or  upon  a  large  number,  and  that  these, 
in  their  turn,  exerted  a  corresponding  attraction  and  thus  held 
each  constituent  in  its  place.  .Chemists  have,  however,  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  attraction  is  only  exerted  between  the 
atoms  severally.  The  atoms  may  thus  be  represented  as  forming 
a  chain,  one  atom  being  linked  on  to  the  other,  so  that  when  one 
of  them  is  removed  without  altering  the  position  of  the  others, 
the  chain  is  broken. 

It  next  remains  to  notice  how  this  law  of  the  Knking  of  atoms  ' 
may  be  explained  from  the  known  constitution  of  the  carbon 
compounds. 

76  Carbon  is  a  tetrdcl  clement,  and,  therefore,  one  atom  of  car- 
bon unites  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  giving  rise  to  methane  or 
marsh-gas,  CH^,  the  simplest  of  the  hydrocarbons.  This  hydro- 
gen may  be  replaced  by  other  monad  elements  or  residues.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  we  obtain  methyl  chloride,  CH3CI, 
which,  on  uniting  with  ammonia,  yields  metliylamine,  CHgNHg, 
and  on  treatment  with  caustic  potash  is  converted  into  methyl 
alcohol,  CH3OH.  If  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  this  latter  body 
be  replaced  by  oxygen  we  obtain  formic  acid,  COH.OH.  These 
formulae  may  be  graphically  represented  according  to  A.  S. 
Couper's  suggestion, 2  as  follows,  each  atom  being  connected  with 
another  by  means  of  a  line  indicating  the  mode  in  which  the 
attraction  acts : 


Methane. 

Methyl 
Chloride. 

Methyl  amine. 

Methyl 
Alcohol. 

Formic 
Acid. 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

1 

H-C— H 

1 

H— C— H 

H— C—H 

H— C— H 

1 

C=0 

H 

1 

CI 

1 

N 

/\ 

1 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

11  H 

H 

H. 

The  simplest  mode  in  which  two  carbon  atoms  can  com- 
bine together  is  when  one  combining  unit  of  the  one  atom  is 
linked  by  one  combining  unit  to  the  other  atom.     Six  free 
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combining  units  then  remain,  or  a  hexad  group  is  formed 
capable  of  combining  with  hydrogen  to  form  ethane,  possessing 
tbe  following  graphical  formula : 

H  H 

I  I 
H— C— C-H 

I  I 
H  H 

More  than  two  carbon  atoms  can  combine  together  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  valency  of  such'  a  group  will  be  increased  by  two 
units  for  every  atom  of  carbon  which  thus  becomes  attached. 
If  n  atoms  of  carbon  unite  together',  the  number  of  free 
combining  units  will  be  represented  by 

2  +  n(4— 2)  =  2  +  2». 

If  the  whole  of  these  units  be  saturated  by  hydrogen,  members 
of  the  homologous  series,  CnH2n  +  2,  known  as  tlie  paraffin 
series,  are  formed.  In  these,  just  as  in  marsh-gas,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  monad  elements  or  residues,  and 
thus  the  homologous  series  of  chlorides,  alcohols,  and  amines, 
which  have  been  already  described,  may  be  obtained. 

77  Derivatives  of  Ethane.  Ethane,  C.,Hg,  forms  the  following 
derivatives  :  ethyl  chloride,  CoH^Cl ;  ethyl  alcohol,  CgH^.OH  ; 
ethylamine,  CgHg.  NHj.  The  graphical  formulfE  of  these  ai-e 
readily  obtained,  and  may  shortly  be  written  in  three  different 
ways,  as  follows : 

CH3 
I 

I  " 

mi, 

CH3 

I 

CH0.NH2 

(3)    CH3.CH2CI    CH3.CH2.OH  CH3.CH.,.NH„. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  on  oxidation,  yields  acetic  acid,  one  atom  of 
oxygen  replacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  question  now  occurs,  which  two  of  the  six  atoms  are  thus 
replaced  ?  This  point  is  determined  on  ascertaining  that  acetic 
acid  like  alcohol  contains  the  radical  hydroxyl,  a  fact  with  which 


(1) 

CK3 

CH3 

1 

CH„ 

CH, 

1 

CI 

1 

OH 

(2) 

CH3 

CH3 

1 

CH,C1 

1 

CH2.OH 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ACETIC  ACID. 


the  originators  of  the  theory  of  types  were  acquainted,  for  they 
assumed  that  both  these  compounds  were  obtained  from  water 
by  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  a  radical : 

Ethyl  Alcohol.  Acetic  Acid. 

C.H,  1,  Q  GVH3O  .  ^ 

H  i  ^  I-I  f  ^• 

These  formulae  indicate  that  ooth  compounds  contain  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  capable  of  acting  differently  from  the  other  atoms 
of  the  same  element,  inasmuch  as  this  particular  one  can  be 
readily  replaced  by  monad  elements  or  groups.  Besides,  we  know 
that  the  hydroxyl  can  be  replaced  by  chlorine  when  these  and 
similar  compounds  are  acted  on  by  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
ethyl  chloride,  C2H5GI,  and  acetyl  chloride,  C2H3OCI,  being 
formed,  whilst  by  the  process  of  reverse  substitution  the  chlorine 
in  these  bodies  maybe  readily  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  true  constitution  of  acetic  acid  can  only  be 
represented  by  one  of  the  following  constitutional  formuke  : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

CH3 

HO-0 

/CH 

1 

0  1 

0=0 

CH„ 

\CH 

1 

OH 

OH 

OH 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these  is  to  be  accepted,  two 
general  methods  are  employed.  The  molecule  may  either  be 
decomposed  by  simple  reactions  into  smaller  molecules  of  well- 
known  constitution,  or  it  may  be  built  up  from  such  molecules. 

78  The  First  or  Analytical  Method.  Example  1.  When  acetic 
acid  is  heated  with  an  alkali,  marsh-gas  and  a  carbonate  are 
obtained : 

C^HaOgNa  -t-  NaOH  =  CH,  +  Na.COg. 

Example  2.  When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  acetate,  acid  potassium  carbonate, 
free  hydrogen,  and  ethane  are  produced  : 

2  C2H3O2K  +  2H2O  =  2  KHCO3  4-  H2  +  CgHg. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  this  reaction  is  easily 
explained.  When  the  salt  undergoes  electrolytic  decomposition, 

I  2 


iir, 
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it  first  yields  the  metal  potassium  and  a  residue,  CgH^Og.  But  the 
metal  at  once  decomposes  water,  and  the  residue  yields  carbon 
dioxide  and  methyl,  CgHgOg  =  CO2  +  CHg.  The  latter  body 
cannot,  however,  exist  in  the  free  state,  and  hence  two  molecules 
combine  to  form  ethane,  C^Hq. 

The  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  decom- 
positions is  that  one  atom  of  carbon  of  the  acetic  acid  is  linked 
directly  witb  carbon,  and  hence  its  constitution  is  represented 
by  the  first  of  the  above  three  constitutional  formulae.  The 
decomposition  by  electrolysis  being  represented  in  the  following 
way  : 

CHa-  CH3 


CO, 


H...H 


GO, 


79  The  Second  or  Synthetic  Method.  That  acetic  acid  possesses 
the  above  constitution  and  contains  the  group  methyl,  is  more- 
over ascertained  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  synthetically  obtained 
from  the  methyl  compounds.  Thus,  when  methyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  potassium  cyanide,  methyl  cyanide,  CHg. ON,  is  obtained, 
and  this,  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^  yields 
potassium  acetate  and  ammonia 

CH3  CH3 
I  I  H\ 

C=N  +  H-O-K  +  H-O-H     =      C  -  0  +  H-N  =  C. 

OK 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic  acid,  monochloracetic 
acid,  C2H3CIO2,  is  formed.  This  is  a  monobasic  acid,  like 
acetic  acid  itself,  and  it  is  converted  by  means  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  into  monochloracetyl  chloride,  C0H3CI.OCI,  and 
from  this  we  conclude  that  it  also  contains  the  group  hydro.xyl, 
and  that  the  substitution  has  taken  place  in  the  methyl  group. 
Its  constitution,  as  well  as  that  of  acetic  acid,  may,  therefore,  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulte  : 

Acetic  Aciil.  Chlor-acetic  Acid. 

(1)       CH3.CO.OH  CH.Cl.CO.OH. 
C2)  CH3.CO  I  0  CH2CI.CO  I  Q 
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Such  or  similar  formulas  were  formerly  used,  but  Avhilst 
Berzelius's  school  intended  by  the  use  of  these  formulas  to  indi- 
cate that  methyl  is  a  copulated  oxalic  acid,  the  upholders  of 
the  theory  of  types  distinctly  stated  that  such  rational  formulae 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  constitutional  formulae,  but  as  for- 
mulae of  decomposition,  simply  indicating  the  chemical  meta- 
morphoses of  the  substance  in  question  and  its  relationships  to 
other  substances,  but  in  no  way  indicating  the  constitution  or 
position  of  the  atoms. 

All  the  formulae  for  acetic  acid  which  have  been  mentioned 
indicate  (1)  that  it  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  connected 
together  by  the  simplest  method  of  linking ;  (2)  that  one  of 
these  atoms  is  combined  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  (3) 
that  the  other  is  so  connected  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  that 
one  of  the  atoms  of  this  latter  element  is  linked  to  carbon  with 
both  its  combining  units,  the  other  being  connected  with  only 
one  combining  unit,  its  second  combining  unit  being  saturated 
with  hydrogen. 

8o  Non-Saturated  Compounds.  If  we  remove  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  from  ethane,  ethylene  or  olefiant  gas,  CgH^,  is  pro- 
duced, and  this  substance  is  sharply  distinguished  from  ethane. 
The  latter,  like  all  paraffins,  is  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine 
only  in  daylight,  and  with  the  formation  of  substitution-products, 
whilst  ethylene  and  its  homologues  unite  directly  in  the  dark  with 
two  atoms  of  the  above  halogens.  Hence  we  may  assume  that 
the  latter  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  class  of  unsaturated  com- 
pounds or  contains  free  combining  units.  In  this  case  the 
constitution  of  ethylene  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formuljB : 

I  I  " 

=CH  — CH2 

It  is,  however,  as  we  shall  see  later,  much  move  probable 
that  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  connected  together  by  two  com- 
bining units  of  each,  and  that  the  constitution  is  expressed 
more  correctly  by  the  formula  : 

CH, 
II 

CH, 

The  easy  combination  of  ethylene  with  the  elements  of  the 
chlorine  group  can  in  this  case  be  readily  explained  by  the 
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tendency  Avhich  the  carbon  atoms  exhibit  to  combine  in  the 
simplest  possible  way.  However  this  may  be,  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  the  first  of  the  above  formulae  does  not  indicate  the 
constitution  of  ethylene. 

The  bromine  in  ethylene  dibromide,  CgH^Brg,  can  readily  be 
replaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  glycol,  C.,H^(OH)o,  thus  jDroduced,  ethylene  chlorhydrin, 
CgH^ClOH,  is  formed.  This  siibstance  on  oxidation  yields  mono- 
chloracetic  acid,  C^HgClO.OH.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  above 
compounds  possess  the  following  constitutional  formuloe : 

Ethylene        Ethylene  Alcohol  or  Ethylene  Mono-chlor- 

Dibromide.  Glycol.  Chlorhydrin.         acetic  acid. 

CH„Br  CH^.OH  CHoCl  CH„C1 

II  II 
CHgBr  CH2.OH  CH2OH  CO.OH. 

By  a  moderate  oxidation  ethylene  alcohol  can  be  converted 
into  glycoUic  acid,  CjH^Og,  by  replacement  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  one  atom  of  oxygen.  This  reaction  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  hence  the  following  formula  must  be  given  to  glycollic 
acid : 

CH,.OH 
I  " 

CO.OH. 

The  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by  the  fact  that  glycollic 
acid  is  also  formed  when  a  salt  of  chloracetic  acid  is  boiled  with 
water : 

CH^Cl  CH2.OH 
I  +    HOH    =      I  +  KCl. 

CO.OK  CO.OH 

Glycollic  acid  contains  two  hydroxyls  in  different  positions ; 
one  of  these  may  be  termed  the  alcoholic  hydroxy],  because  it 
occupies  the  same  position  as  the  hydroxyl  in  alcohol,  whilst  the' 
other  playing  the  part  of  the  hydroxyl  in  acetic  acid,  and  capable 
of  ] laving  its  hydrogen  rejDlaced  by  metals,  is,  on  this  account, 
called  the  basic  hydroxyl. 

As  we  may  assume  that  analogous  constitution  gives  rise  to 
analogous  properties,  we  may  predict  that  glycollic  acid  will  act 
partly  as  an  alcohol  and  partly  as  an  acid.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case.     l^'iXactlv  as  we  obtain  ethyl  chloride  by  acting  on 
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ethyl  alcoliol  with  hydrochloric  acid,  so  we  find  that  glycollic 
or  oxyacetic  acid  yields  chloracetic  acid  under  similar  conditions  ; 

CH^.OH  CHgCl 
I  +HC1    =     I  +H,0. 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl  alcohol, 
ethyl  chloride,  a  very  stable  componnd,  is  formed ;  whilst 
acetyl  chloride,  a  substance  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from 
acetic  acid,  is  quickly  decomposed  in  j)resence  of  water  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  acid.  In  like  manner  glycollic 
acid  yields  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  glycolyl 
chloride,  CH.^OClj.  This  acts  partly  as  an  alcoholic  chloride 
and  partly  as  an  acid  chloride,  and  hence  when  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  water  it  yields  chloracetic  acid  : 

GH,Cl  GH.,Cl 

I    "    +H2O     =      I  +HC1. 

CO.Cl  CO.OH 

On  oxidizing  ethyl  alcohol,  monobasic  acetic  acid  is  obtained, 
and  in  like  manner  monobasic  glycollic  acid  yields  on  oxidation, 
dibasic  oxalic  .acid  : 

CH,OH  CO.OH 

I    "      +0,    =      I  +H,0. 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

The  constitution  of  many  other  carbon  compounds  has  been 
ascertained  by  similar  processes.  The  particulars  in  each  case 
will  be  found  under  the  description  of  the  substances  in 
question. 


ISOMERISM. 

81  In  the  year  1820  Dalton  investigated  the  properties  of  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  dry  distillation  of  oils.'  Amongst  these  he 
found  a  hydrocarbon  which  differed  from  defiant  gas,  although, 
like  it,  this  new  substance  readily  combined  Avith  chlorine.  Ho 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atom  (molecule)  of  this  gas 
contained  twice  as  much  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  olefiant  gas, 


'  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  Maudiestcr  [2],  iv.  81. 
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and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the  folhjwing  year 
by  Wilham  Henry  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  hydrocarbon  in 
coal-gas.  Dalton  states  "  that  the  hydrocarbon  contained  in 
od-gas  is  a  compound  sui  generis  consisting  of  the  elements  of 
olefiaat  gas  united  in  the  same  proportion,  but  differing  in  the 
number  of  atoms,  most  probably  the  atom  of  the  new  gas 
consisting  of  two  of  olefiant  gas." 

This  hypothesis  was  soon  proved  by  Faraday  to  be  correct, 
lu  the  year  1825  he  published  a  communication  "  On  certain 
new  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  oil  by  heat."'  At  that  time  a  Portable  Gas  Company 
Avas  established  in  London  for  supplying  the  public  with  the 
gas  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  oil,  and  pumped  under  a 
pressure  of  30  atmospheres  into  portable  vessels.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  a  liquid  Avas  in  this  way  condensed,  and  this  liquid 
was  examined  by  Faraday.  It  readily  evaporates  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and,  like  olefiaat  gaSy  has  the  power  of 
uniting  with  its  own  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  an  oily  liquid. 
Its  specific  gravity  proved  to  be  double  that  of  olefiant  gas,  and 
its  chloride  contains  twice  as  much  carbon  and  hydrogen  as 
Dutch-liquid,  this  being  the  name  which  Avas  at  that  time  given 
to  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas  from  its  discoA'erers. 

Shortly  before  this,  Liebig^  had  shoAvn  that  the  salts  of  ful- 
minic  acid  possess  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  cyanic  acid.  In  a  note  to  his  memoir  ^  Faraday 
refers  to  this  discovery,  and  adds  the  following  remark  : — "  In 
reference  to  the  existence  of  bodies  composed  of  the  same 
elements,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  but  differing  in  their 
qualities,  it  may  be  observed  that,  noAV  Ave  are  taught  to  look 
for  them,  they  may  probably  multiply  upon  us." 

Notwithstanding  these  early  observations,  many  chemists 
believed  that  some  error  had  been  made  in  the  analyses  of 
these  substances.  Thus,  Berzelius  was  unable  to  conceive  that 
bodies  could  exist  having  the  same  composition  but  possessing 
totally  different  properties.  When,  however,  Wiihler  proved  in  the 
year  1828,  that  ammonium  cyanate  can  be  converted  into  urea, 
and  Avhen  Berzelius  himself  ten  years  later  showed  that  racemic 
acid  and  tartaric  acid  have  the  same  composition,  the  fallacy 
of  the  old  axiom  became  evident,  and  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  chemical  comjDouuds  possessing  the  same  qualitative 


1  riiil.  Tram.  1S25,  UO.  '  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xxiv.  298. 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  460. 
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and  quantitative  composition  need  not  necessarily  exLiibit  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  properties/ 

Berzelius  himself  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  isomerism 
had  now  been  completely  confirmed,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
number  of  the  same  elementary  atoms  arranged  in  different 
ways  not  only  may  give  rise  to  compounds  having  a  dissimilar 
crystalline  form,  but  exhibiting  distinct  chemical  properties. 
To  compounds  of  the  latter  kind  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of 
isomers  (from  Lcrofj,€pi]<; ;  lcro<;  equal ;  /j,epd<;,  a  share  or  portion), 
and  soon  afterwards  he  divided  these,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
those  to  -which  we  now  give  the  name  of  polymeric  comjoounds, 
because  they  possess  a  different  molecular  weight,  and,  on  the 
other,  into  those  termed  metaviefic  bodies,  which,  with  an 
equal  molecular  weight,  exhibit  different  properties. 

Since  Berzelius's  time  a  large  number  of  such  bodies  have 
been  discovered.  The  radical  theory  and  the  theory  of  types 
are  capable  of  explaining  many  cases  of  isomerism,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  doctrine  of  the  linking  of  atoms  was  established 
that  a  clear  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject. 

The  causes  which  can  produce  isomerism  are  numerous, 
and  hence  we  must  divide  isomeric  bodies  into  different  groups. 

82  Isomerism  in  the  Restricted  Sense,  The  compounds  classed 
imder  this  head  all  contain  carbon  atoms  in  direct  combination, 
and  their  isomerides  have  the  same  molecular  weight. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  investigate  the  cause  of  those  cases 
of  isomerism  which  can  be  predicted  by  theory,  and  notice  how 
far  these  predictions  have  been  found  to  agree  with  the  facts. 

The  simplest  hydrocarbons  are  those  of  the  series  CnH2n  +  2. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  series,  cases  of  isomerism  can  only  occur 
when  the  carbon  atoms  are  combined  in  different  ways  with  one 
another.  Hence  the  three  first  terms  of  the  series  cannot  give 
rise  to  isomeric  forms,  and  the  following  substances  are  the  only 
ones  knov/n  : 

Methane.  Ethane.  Propane, 

CH3 
CH3  I 

CH,  I  CH, 

CH3  I 

The  fourth  term,  C,TT,„,  of  the  scries  is  derived  from  propane 


1'  Pori-f.  xix.  3215. 
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by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  methyl. 
This  replacement  may,  however,  take  place  either  at  the  end 
of  the  chain  of  carbon  atoms  or  in  the  central  carbon  group. 
Hence  two  isomerides  exist  and  both  of  these  are  known ; 


Butane.  Isobutanc. 

CH, 


CH, 


CH2 
CH, 


CH, 


CH3— C— SH. 

I 

CH3 


Three  isomerides  of  the  next  member  of  the  group,  CgHj^j* 
possible,  and  these  are  all  of  them  known  : 

Tetrametliylmethane. 
CH3 

C  H3 — C — C  H3 
CH, 


The  number  of  jDossible  isomerides  increases  rapidly  as  we 
ascend  the  series.    This  is  seen  by  the  following  table  :^ 


Pentane. 

Isopentane. 

CH, 
1 

CHo  CHo 

CH„ 

\  / 

1 

CH 

1 

CH„ 

CH, 

1 

CH3 

CH3 

No.  of  carbon  atoms  .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10:  11 

12 

13 

No.  of  possible  isomeric  paraffins 

] 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

IS 

35 

/sj  159 

357 

799 

Of  these,  however,  only  a  relatively  small  number  has  as  yet 
been  prepared. 

When  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  jiaraffin  is  replaced  b}' 
a  monad  element  or  radical,  the  compounds  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  are  obtained.  In  this  case  isomerism  commences  in 
the  third  series,  and  two  propyl  alcohols,  C.HgO,  are  known, 
viz.  ; 

*  Ca^'ley,  "On  the  analytical  forms  culled  trees,  with  applications  to  the 
theory  of  chemical  combinations,"  Brit..  Assoc.  J!cp.  IS'.i,  257.  Recalculated  by 
Dr.  lierniann  of  Wiirtzburg,  the  two  last  are  355  and  802. 
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Primary  Secondary 

Propyl  alcohol.  Propyl  alcohoL 

CI-I3  CH3 

CH,  CH.OH 

CH2.OH  CH3 

Four  butyl  alcohols,  C^HjoO,  can  in  like  manner  exist  accord- 
ing to  theory.    These  are  all  of  them  known,  viz. : 

(I)                 (2)  (3)  (4) 

Primary  Secondary 


Normal.  Normal.  Iso-alcoliol.  Tertiary. 

CH3  CH3 

I  1  CH3  CHg  CH3  CH, 

CH„  CH,  \  /  \  /  ' 

1  1    "            CH  C.OH 


CH2  CH.OH 


CH,.OH  CH, 


CHg.  OH  CH3 


Nine  pentyl  alcohols,  C5HJ2O,  can  exist  according  to  theory, 
of  which  only  seven  are  as  yet  known. 

If  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  paraffin  be  rejDlaced,  isomeric 
compounds  are  obtained  in  the  second  term  of  the  series. 
Thus  Ave  have  : 

Ethylene  Chloride.  Etliidenc  Chloride. 

CH^Ci  CH3 

I  I 
CHgCl  CHCl, 

The  chloride  CgH^Clg  can  exist  according  to  theory  in  four 
modifications : 


(1) 

Trimcthone 
Ghlonde. 

(2) 

Projiylene 
Chloride. 

(3) 
Propidene 
Cliloride. 

ii) 

Propioiiene 
Chloride. 

CH,C1 

CH3 

CH3 

CH3 

1 

CH„ 

CHCl 

1  • 

1 

CH, 

1 

CH2CI 

1 

CH2CI 

CH3 

CHClg 

In  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons,  CnHzn,  a  larger  number  of 
isomeridcs  can  exist  tlian  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  marsh- 
gas  series.  Thus,  for  example,  we  know  only  two  butanes  but 
three  butvlencs : 
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o-Butvlone.  /3-Butylcne.  Isobutylene. 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

I  I  \  ^ 

CH.,  CH  G 

I  I!  II 
CH                CH  CH, 

II  I 
CHg  ^-^3 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
CnH2n  have  been  assumed  to  contain  free  combining  units.  If  this 
were  the  case,  four  propylenes  and  eight  butylenes  must  exist. 
If,  however,  these  hydrocarbons  be  supposed  to  contain  two 
carbon  atoms  having  a  double  linking,  only  one  propylene  and 
three  butylenes  can  exist,  and  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
fact. 

In  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C„H2ii-2>  a-  still 
larger  number  of  cases  of  isomerism  are  possible.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  have  two  substances  having  the  formula  CgH^. 

Allylp.ne.  Iso-allylene. 

CH3  CHg 
I  II 

c  c 

111  II 

CH  CH, 

A  large  group  of  carbon  compounds  are  derived  from  benzene, 
CgHg.  In  these  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  together  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
The  homologues  of  this  series  are  formed  by  the  replacement 
of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  alcohol  radicals,  and 
hence  a  variety  of  isomerides  is  formed,  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  (2) 
Ethyl-benzene.  Dimetliyl-benzene. 

CoHj-CaHg  CyH^  I 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

Propyl-  Lsopropyl-  IMethyl-ethyl-  Ti-iniethyl- 

beiizene.  bpiizeuc.  benzene.  bL-nzeno. 

C„H,.C3H,      C„H,.CH(CH3)2      C„H,   ^  '^^       C,H3 ]  CH, 

^    -  •'  ICH3 


The  foregoing  cases  do  not,  however,  exhau  -t  the  number  of 
cNisting  isomeric  bodies,  inasmuch  as  two  or  more  atoms  of 
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hydrogen  iu  the  benzene  may  be  replaced,  and  this  replacement 
may  take  place  in  different  positions  in  tbe  molecule.  Thus,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  may  be  three  isomerides  having  the 
composition  of  dimethyl-benzene,  of  methyl-cthyl-benzene,  and  of 
trimethyl-benzene  ;  thus  four  hydrocarbons  having  the  formula 
CgH^o  exist,  and  eight  having  the  formula  CgH-g- 

In  these  compounds,  moreover,  not  only  the  hydrogen  in  the 
alcohol  radical,  but  that  in  the  benzene  residue  may  be  replaced 
in  different  positions,  and  thus  the  existence  of  a  still  larger 
number  of  isomerides  in  the  benzene  derivatives  becomes 
possible. 

83  (2.)  Metamerism.  The  compounds  classed  under  this  head 
possess  the  same  molecular  weight,  b)ut  contain  two  or  more 
carbon  groups  connected  together  with  a  divalent  or  polyvalent 
radical.  The  number  of  bodies  which  may  thus  be  grouped 
together  is  very  large.  A  few  simple  examples  will  here  sufifice. 
If  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  an  alcohol  be  replaced  by  an  alcohol- 
radical,  an  oxide  or  ether  is  obtained.  Thus  the  following 
substances  can  be  obtained,  all  having  the  composition  CgHj^^O. 

(1)  (2)  (2) 

Metliyl-pentyl  Etliyl-butyl  Dipropyl 

etlxer.  etlier.  ether. 

C,H,J^  C,Hj^  Q,U,\^' 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  radical  propyl  can  exist  in  two 
isomeric  forms,  butyl  in  four,  and  pentyl  in  nine,  it  is  possible, 
according  to  theory,  that  sixteen  ethers  having  the  above  general 
formula  may  exist. 

The  so-called  compound  ethers  or  ethereal  salts  form  a  very 
important  class  of  isomeric  bodies.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
following  compounds  of  the  general  formula  0^^^^  are 
known : 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Methyl  Ethyl  Propyl 

pentylatc.  butyrate.  propionate. 

and  in  this  case  the  -variety  of  constitution  exhibited  by  the 
radicals  leads  to  the  formation  of  eight  distinct  isomerides. 

As  a  last  example  the  amines  having  the  general  formula 
CyHgN  may  be  cited  : 
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(1)  .  (2)  (3)  {4) 

Propj'lamine.  Isopvopylamine.      Mcthyletliylaniine.  Trimethylamiiie. 

(C3H,  fCH(CH3),  rCH,  1CH3 

(H  (  H  (  H  {  CH„. 

The  two  first  substances  are  isomeric  compounds,  the  others 
metameric. 

84  (3.)  Polymerism.  This  division  contains  compounds  pos- 
sessing the  same  composition,  but  differing  in  molecular  weight. 
The  hydrocai'bons  of  the  series  CnH.2n  may  serve  as  an  example : 


Ethylene   C2H^ 

Propylene   CyHg 

Butylene   C^Hg 

Pentylene   CgHj^g. 

&c. 

The  following  compounds  are  also  polymeric : 

Acetylene   CJgHg 

Benzene   C^Hg 

Styrolene   CgHg 


Dihydronapthalene.  \  C^gH^g 
Tetrahydroanthracene .  C^^H^^ 
Distyrolene   ....  C^qH^q. 

As  another  series  we  have  : 

Formyl  aldehyde  .    .  CH2O 

Acetic  acid  ....  C.^H^O^ 

Lactic  acid  ....  C3HQO3 

Grape  sugar     .    .    .  C6Hi206- 

And  again : 

Acetaldehyde  .    .    .  0,11^0 

Butyric  acid    .    .    .  C4HgO., 

Paraldehyde    .    .    .  C0H10O3. 

85  (4.)  Phjsical  Isomerism.  A  number  of  bodies  are  known 
which  according  to  their  general  deportment  must  be  considered 
to  possess  the  same  chemical  constitution,  but  which  exhibit 
certain  distinct  differences  in  physical  properties.  Thus,  the}' 
may  crystallize  in  different  systems  or  possess  different  melting 
points.  These  substances  can  readily  be  converted  from  the 
one  into  the  other  modification,  and  their  isomerism  is  pi'obably 
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due  to  a  different  arrangement  of  their  molecules,  analogous 
to  the  dimorphous  and  trimorphous  inorganic  compounds. 

Many  carbon  compounds  possess  the  property  of  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarization,  and  such  compounds  generally  exist  in 
two  or  three  modifications,  assuming  distinct  optical  properties, 
as  for  instance  that  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  more  or 
less  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  In  the  case  of  crystalliz- 
able  compounds  this  difference  is  rendered  evident  in  the 
existence  of  hemihedral  faces,  which  in  one  modification  lie 
to  the  right  in  reference  to  the  other  faces,  and  in  another 
modification  lie  to  the  left,  so  that  the  one  crystal  is  the 
reflected  image  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  liquids  a  similar 
difference  in  molecular  structure  is  exhibited  in  the  phenomenon 
known  as  circular  polarization,  a  property  which  is  possessed  by 
a  large  number  of  organic  liquids.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
van't  Hoff  ^  and  Le  Bel,^  that  all  optically  active  bodies  contain 
one  or  more  assymetric  carbon  atoms.  By  this  is  meant  a 
carbon  atom  connected  with  four  dissimilar  groups  of  atoms, 
as  shown  by  the  following  examples  :  «^ 

M<alic  acid. 

CO.OH 

I 

H— ©— OH 

I 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  optical  isomerism  is  probably 
caused  by  different  relative  arrangement  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  molecule.  Further  information  on  this  point  will  be 
given  under  special  heads. 

86  (.5.)  Unexplained  Isomerism.  Lastly,  cases  of  isomerism 
occur  for  which,  up  to  the  present,  we  have  no  sufficient  expla- 
nation. Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  long  observed,  but 
some  of  these  have  disappeared  on  finding  that  the  dilTerences 
were  merely  due  to  impurities  contained  in  the  substances. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  known  of  distinctly  pure  sub- 
stances differing  in  their  chemical  properties  and  yet  possessing 
the  same  constitutional  formula;.    This,  however,  is  not  any 


Optically  active 
amyl  alcohol. 

H-(C)-CH3 
I 

CH,.OH 


*  La  Chimic  dans  I'Espacc. 


»  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  337. 
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contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  linking  of  atoms,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  simply  points  to  the  conclusion  that  graphical 
formulae  cannot  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in 
space,  about  which,  in  fact,  nothing  is  known.  These  rational 
formulae  possess  a  somewhat  similar  meaning  to  the  jDarallelogram 
of  forces  in  mechanics.  They  simply  serve  to  give  us  a  notion 
of  the  attraction  which  the  single  atoms  in  the  molecule  exert 
upon  one  anothei'. 

Compounds  in  which  the  isomeric  relations  cannot  yet  be 
explained,  can  as  a  rule  be  readily  transformed  one  into  the 
other. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE  CARBON 
COMPOUNDS. 

87  The  carbon  compounds  may  be  classed  in  different  groups 
according  to  the  mode  of  linking  of  the  carbon  atoms. 

I,  The  Fatty  Group.  To  this  belong  all  compounds  in  which 
the  carbon  atoms  are  connected  together  by  a  single  linking  as 
in  the  paraffins  and  their  derivatives.  The  group  receives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  several  of  its  compounds,  such  as  the 
acids  of  the  series  CnH2ii02  and  others^  occur  in  the  fats  of 
animals  and  plants.  A  characteristic  propert}^  of  these  sub- 
stances is  that  their  chemical  metamorphoses  are  principally 
brought  about  by  substitution,  that  is,  by  one  atom  or  group  of 
atoms  being  removed  and  other  groups  occupying  their  places. 
For  this  reason  the  members  of  the  fatty  group  have  also  been 
termed  saturated  comijoiinch. 

II.  Compounds  containing  relatively  less  hydrogen  tlian  the  fore- 
going. These  contain  carbon  atoms  united  by  double  or  triple 
linkage.  The  hydrocarbons  which  belong  to  this  group  form  the 
following  series .: 

CnHo,,  _  2 
C„H'jn  -  4 

These  comjDOunds,  as  well  as  their  substitution-pi'oducts,  are 
termed  unsatrtrated  com^jounds,  as  they  possess  the  characteristic 
property  of  combining  directly  with  hydrogen  or  with  the 
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elements  of  the  chlorine  group  or  their  hydracids,  and  thus 
become  saturated  comjjounds  hj  addition.  This  is  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  links  of  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom. 
The  inverse  operation  can  also  be  carried  out,  and  the  various 
hydrocarbons  of  this  group  can  readily  be  obtained  by  the 
removal  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine  from  the  saturated  fatty 
compounds. 

III.  The  Aromatic  Groihp.  The  compounds  belonging  to  this 
group  are  relatively  much  richer  in  carbon  than  those  of  the 
fatty  group.  In  many  chemical  metamorphoses,  however,  they 
resemble  the  members  of  the  latter  group,  as  for  example  in- 
their  power  of  readily  forming  substitution  derivatives.  Only 
in  rare  instances  do  they  yield  additive  products,  and  these, 
it  is  important  to  note,  are  not  fatty  bodies.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  simpler  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  this  series  and  having  the 
general  formula  CnHsn-e  are  isomeric  with  the  comjDounds  of 
the  second  group  of  bodies,  containing  relatively  less  hydrogen. 
But  whilst  these  latter  by  the  addition,  for  example,  of  bromine, 
yield  octobromides,  CgH^Brg,  only  six  bromine  atoms  can  be 
added  to  the  simplest  aromatic  hydrocarbon  yielding  the  hex- 
bromide,  Cj^HgErg.  Hence  we  conclude  that  these  compounds, 
rich  in  carbon,  consist  of  groups  of  closed  chains,  each  containing 
six  atoms  of  carbon.  The  name  aromatic  group  has  been  given 
to  these  because  many  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  group 
are  contained  in  ethereal  oils,  balsams,  gum-resins,  and  other 
bodies  possessing  an  aromatic  smell. 

IV.  Comjiounds  of  Unknown  Constitution.  A  number  of  the 
compounds  occurring  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism, 
possess  constitutions  so  complicated  that  their  determination  has 
hitherto  not  proved  possible.  Indeed,  not  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  remark  applied  to  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  organic  compounds.  By  degrees,  however,  this  group  is  be- 
coming .smaller,  and  in  process  of  time  it  will  doubtless  entirely 
disappear. 

88  Different  Methods  of  Clccsdficatlon.  Each  of  these  chief 
groups  contains  several  subdivisions,  and  these  may  be  arranged 
in  different  .ways.  Perhaps  tlie  most  systematic  method  of 
arrangement  would  be  to  commence  each  group  with  a  discussion 
of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  then  to  follow  on  with  a  description  of 
the  series  .of  substances  obtained  by  the  replacement  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  jnore  of  the  constituent  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Such  a  method  of  classification,  however,  labours  under  the 

VOL.  lu.  ,. 
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disadvantage  that  compounds  which  stand  as  a  rule  closely- 
together,  as,  for  example,  the  alcohols  CnH2n+20  and  the  acids 
CnH2n02,  are  thus  found  widely  separated,  whilst  other  groups 
possessing  but  little  analogy,  except  in  their  empirical  formulae, 
are  brought  into  proximity. 

Hence  it  is  desirable,  alike  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  as  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  genetic  relationships  existing  be- 
tween different  bodies,  to  depart,  in  many  cases,  from  such  a 
systematic  treatment  and  to  arrange  the  compounds  according 
as  they  are  derived  one  from  the  other.i 

FATTY  BODIES  AND  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
RELATIVELY  LESS  HYDROGEN  THAN  THESE. 

89  Hydrocarhons  of  the  Series  CnSinj^'i  or  the  Paraffin  Series. 
Before  the  year  1848  none  of  the  hydrocarbons  belonging  to 
this  class  were  distinctly  known,  with  the  single  exception  of 
marsh-gas,  the  first  term  of  the  series.  Chemists  had,  however, 
met  with  other  members  of  the  series,  and  had  examined  their 
properties,  but  their  true  nature  was  not  fully  understood. 
In  the  above  year  the  investigations  of  Kolbe  ^  on  the  electro- 
lysis of  the  fatty  acids,  and  those  of  Frankland  ^  on  the  action 
of  zinc  on  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  ojDened  a  new 
field  of  investigation  which  soon  yielded  a  rich  harvest.  The 
hydrocarbons  thus  obtained  were  considered,  from  their  mode  of 
production,  as  the  free  radicals  of  the  alcohols.'*  Gerhardt, 
however,  proposed  to  double  their  formulse  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  co-ordination  with  Avogadro's  law,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  so-called  radicals  to  be  homologues  of  marsh-gas. 
Hofmann°  also  gave  his  adhesion  to  this  duplication  of  the 
formulas,  pointing  out  that  the  adoption  of  Kolbe  and 
Frankland's  formul'ce  led  •  to  an  increment  in  the  boiling 
point  for  each  increment  of  CHg,  double  that  known  to  exist 
in  other  homologous  series. 

Too-ether  with  the  radicals  Frankland  discovered  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  scries  of  hydrocarbons.  These  were 
obtained  by  the  replacement  of  the  iodine  in  the  iodide  of  the 

1  Kckule,  Lehrhich,  i.  225. 

'  ylnn.  C'hevi.  Pharm.  Ixix.  279  ;  Chcm.  Sac.  Joxrn.  ii.  157. 
3  "On  the  Isolation  of  tlio  Orguuic  lladicals,"  C/ic7n.  Soc.  Journ.  ii.  263; 
ill.  30  ;  iii.  322. 

•«  Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  Compt.  Jtcnd.  1819,  19;  LSoO,  U. 
5  Chcm.  Soc.  Joum.  ii.  121  (1850). 
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alcohol  radical  by  hydrogen.  He  assumed  these  hydrides  to  be 
the  true  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  and  according  to  the  views 
first  expressed  by  Brodie/  these  were  believed  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  radicals  as  the  alcohols  to  their  ethers : 

Ethyl  hydride.  Ethyl. 

H  j  f 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  ether. 

Brodie  likewise  predicted  the  existence  of  mixed  radicals, 
bodies  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  simple  radicals 
as  Williamson's  mixed  ethers  do  to  common  ether : 

Ethyl  ether.  Ethyl. 


Ethyl-amyl  ether.  Ethyl-amyl. 

Such  mixed  radicals  were  soon  afterwards  isolated  by  Wurfcz, 
who  obtained  them  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  the 
two  iodides,  as  well  as  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  two  of 
the  fatty  acids.  It  was  at  this  time  generally  believed  that  a 
real  difference  existed  between  the  hydrides  and  radicals,  the  mole- 
cule of  the  latter  being  supposed  to  consist  of  two  atoms.  Still 
it  seemed  remarkable  that  the  isomeric  members  of  two  such 
differently  constituted  groups  not  only  do  not  differ  in  physical 
properties,  but  even  exhibit  a  close  analogy  in  their  chemical 
characters.  Indeed  this  similarity  led  Greville  Williams,^  who 
discovered  many  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  group  in  the 
products  of  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel,  to  consider  them  as 
radicals,  chiefly  because  the  several  members  differed  from  one 
another  by  the  increment  GgH^, 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  radicals  were  at  that  time  but 
incompletely  known.  One  point,  however,  was  ascertained, 
namely,  that  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine  the  radicals  did  not 
yield,  as  might  have  been  expected,  two  molecules  of  the  corre- 
sponding chloride,  but  two  or  more  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
of  the  hydrocarbon  were  found  to  be  reiilaced  by  chlorine. 

1  Clum.  Soc.  Joimi.  iii.  405  (1851).  »  PhiL  Trans.  1857,  447. 
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The  next  point  requiring  examination  was  tlie  action  of 
chlorine  upon  the  hydrides.  Dumas  had  ah-eady  found  that 
the  first  substitution-product  of  marsh-gas  is  the  compound 
CH3CI,  and  Bertlielot  had  shown  .that  this  substance  is  identical 
with  methyl  chloride.  On  the  other  hand,  Frankland  and 
Kolbe  had  obtained  from  ethyl  hydride  the  chloride  CgH-Cl,  a 
substance  which  they  believed  differed  from  ethyl  chloride.^ 

go  It  was  not  until  the  year  1862  that  our  knowledge  of 
this  point  became  precise.  In  that  year  Pelouze  and  Cahours  ^ 
showed  that  American  petroleum  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
mixture  of  homologous  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnH2n+2,  and 
Schorlemmer^  found  the  same  in  the  distillation-products  of 
cannel  coal.  The  examination  of  these  latter  products  showed 
that  their  monochlorinated  substitution-products  are  really  the 
chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  from  which  the  alcohols  and 
their  other  derivatives  can  be  prepared,  and  hence  that  the 
hydrocarbons  themselves  are  hydrides. 

The  next  question  was  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  radicals  themselves,  and 
Schorlemmer*  found  that  the  two  following  : — 

Ethyl-aiiiyl    aud  Di-amyl. 

yielded,  respectively,  chloride  of  heptyl,  CjHuCl,  and  chloride 
of  decatyl,  CioH2iCl ;  and  from  these  the  corresponding  alcohols 
were  prepared.^ 

He  further  proved  that  the  radical  methyl,  or  di-methyl,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  is  identical  with  hydride  of  ethyl, 
inasmuch  as  aot  only. did  the  existence  of  the  differences  which 
had  been  previously  observed  between  their  physical  properties 
prove  to  be  a  fallacy,  but  . both  .bodies  were  converted  on  treat- 
ment with  chlorine  into  ethyl  chloride.  About  the  same  time 
Schoyen*^  showed  that  Frankland's  di-cthyl.was  converted  by 
chlorine  into  butyl  chloride. 

From  this  time  forward  the  supposed  distinction  between 
radicals  and  hydrides  .may  be  said  to  have  completely  broken 

^  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  i. 

=  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [4],  i.  1  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  289  ;  cxsvii.  190; 
cxxix.  87.  ^  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xv.  419  (1862). 

*  Chein  Sor.  Juvrn.  xvi.  425.  ^  Proc.  Roii.  Snc.  xiv.  lo4. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharvi.  cxxs.  233  ;  cxxxi.  76  ;  cxxxii.  234. 
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down,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  radicals  two  carbon  atoms  are  combined  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  tliey  are  connected  together  in  the  other  com- 
pounds. That,  for  instance,  in  the  radical  di-methyl,  the 
two  carbon  atoms  are  connected  together  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  linked  together  in  the  ethyl 
compounds. 

The  lower  members  of  this  series  are  very  volatile  liquids. 
The  boiling  point  rises  with  each  increment  of  Ctlj,  and  the 
highest  members  are  crystalline  solids.  A  mixture  of  these  latter 
substances  was  discovered-  in  the  year  1830  by  Reichenbach 
in  wood-tar.  This  was  believed  by  him  to  be.  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  paraffin,-{rom  paruvi 
affinis,  its  most  important  characteristic  being  its  inactive 
properties.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  paraffin 
belonged  to  the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  CnH2n,  for  in  those 
days,  as  has  been  stated,  the  only  member  of  the  series  CnH2n+2 
known  was  marsh-gas.  Moreover  the  percentage  compositions 
of  the  higher  members  of  these  two  groups  exhibit  differences  so 
slight  that  they  fall  within  the  errors  of  analysis,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  thus  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  groups  a 
substance  belongs.  This  can,  however,  be  readily  ascertained 
when  the  substances  are  treated  either  Avith  chlorine  or  bromine. 
These  elements  combine  directly  with  the  group  CnHsn,  but  act 
with  difficulty  on  the  group  CnH2n+2,  giving  rise  to  substitution- 
products.  In  addition  to  this,  the  members  of  the  first  of  these 
groups  are  easily  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents,  whilst  those  of 
the  latter  group  are  only  oxidized  with  difficulty  even  by  the 
most  energetic  reagents.  In  this  respect  paraffin  distinctly 
belongs  to  the  latter  class.^  On  these  grounds  Henry  Watts  ^ 
has  suggested  that  the  name  of  paraffin  should  be  made 
generic,  and  applied  to  all  the  members  of  this  series  of  these 
hydrocarbons. 

The  paraffins  are  not  attacked  in  the  cold  either  by  chromic 
acid,  concBntrated  nitric  acid,  or'  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  a 
mixture  of  the  two  latter  acids,  but  if  they  are  heated  Avith 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  chromic  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  slowly 
oxidized,  the  greater  portion  being  completely  converted  into 

'  Jahrh.  Chew..  Phy.i.  (SchweigK-Seiilul)  xxix.  43(>. 

Cham.  Soc,  Journ.  xv.  419. 
^  Fownes,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Tenth  Editinn,  548. 
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carbon  dioxide  and  Avater.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  small 
quantities  of  the  fatty  acids  as  well  as  succinic  acid  and  nitrates 
are  produced,  whilst  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  formed.^  Chlorine,  in  the  daylight, 
attacks  these  hydrocarbons  but  slowly.  The  liquid  becomes 
warm,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  mouochlorides  are  first 
produced.  These,  however,  are  readily  converted,  in  the  presence 
of  nascent  chlorine,  into  higher  substitution-products.  But  the 
formation  of  this  latter  class  of  bodies  may  be  prevented  to  a 
great  extent  by  passing  chlorine  into  the  vapour  of  the  slowly 
boiling  hydrocarbon  instead  of  into  the  liquid  itself.^  The  ex- 
planation of  this  being  that  the  mouochlorides  are  less  volatile 
than  the  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  are  produced,  so  that  they 
condense  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  thus  the  chlorine  comes 
almost  exclusively  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  the  hydro- 
carbon. The  apparatus  must,  however,  be  protected  from  the 
direct  sunlight,  as  otherwise  complete  decomposition  takes  place 
with  evolution  of  light  and  heat  and  deposition  of  carbon. 

When  the  mouochlorides  are  treated  with  chlorine,  further 
substitution  takes  place,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  two 
lowest  terms  of  the  series  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  can  be 
replaced  by  chlorine.  Propane,  Cgllg,  can  be  converted  into 
hexchlorpropane,  CgHgCJg ;  and  hexane  yields  hexchlorhexane, 
CgHgClg  as  an  end  product,  and  even  these  are  formed  with 
difficulty.  For  in  order  to  obtain  these  bodies,  the  decomposition 
must  not  only  be  carried  on  in  the  sunlight,  but  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  becomes  feeble,  iodine  must  be  added.^ 
The  action  of  this  latter  element  depends  upon  the  formation 
of  iodine  chloride,  which  readily  decomposes  into  its  elements 
the  liberated  chlorine  in  the  nascent  or  atomic  condition  actiuir 
more  energetically  than  the  same  element  in  the  molecular 
state.  Then  the  nascent  iodine  combines  anew  with  chlorine, 
and  thus  it  plays  a  similar  part  to  that  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture.  The  chlorination  of  the 
paraffins  can,  however,  be  carried  out  further  by  heating  the 
chlorinated  products  in  closed  tubes,  together  with  chloride  of 
iodine,  under  increased  pressure.  Proj)ane  thus  treated  yields 
in  the  first  place  octochloi'propane,  CjOl^,  and  this,  by  further 
action  of  chloride  of  iodine,  is  converted  into  hexchlorethane, 

1  Sehorlemmcr,  Aim.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxlvii.  211. 

^  Schorloiiimer,  Phil.  Trans.  1871. 

^  Schorleminer,  Proc.  lioij.  Soc.  xviLi.  29. 
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C.,Clg,  and  tetrachlormethane,  CCl^.  Under  the  same  con- 
ditious  hexane  yields,  together  with  the  two  latter  compounds, 
hexchlormesol,  C^Clg,  and  hexchlorbenzol,  0^]^} 

Bromine  likewise  yields  substitution-products,  but  not  so 
readily  as  chlorine,^  but  by  the  action  of  excess  of  bromine 
under  the  iniluence  of  heat  and  pressure,  substitution-products 
are  formed  similar  to  those  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  iodine. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PARAFFINS. 

91  The  paraffins  whose  constitution  is  known  may  be  classed 
under  four  groups. 

(1)  The  Normal  Paraffiiis.  In  these  the  carbon  atoms  are 
connected  together  by  simple  linkage,  no  one  atom  being  con- 
nected with  more  than  two  others.  Of  these  the  following  have 
been  examined  : 


Boiling 

Boiling 

point. 

point. 

Methane 

CH, 

gas 

Heptane, 

98°-4. 

Ethane 

gas 

Octane, 

125° 

Propane 

gas 

Nonane, 

148° 

Butane 

1° 

Dodecane, 

ri  XT 
^12^26 

202° 

Pentane 

38° 

Hecdecane, 

^16-^32 

278°. 

Hexane 

70° 

(2)  Isojmrafflns.  These  contain  an  atom  of  carbon  connected 
with  three  other  carbon  atoms,  the  other  carbon  atoms  being 
joined  by  single  linkage.  The  following  members  of  this' series 
are  known : 

Boiling  point. 


rCH3 

Trimethylmethane, 

CH^  OH, 

-17° 

iCH^ 

fCH3 

Dimethylethylmethane, 

CB.  \  CH, 

+  30° 

(  C.,H, 

'  Krafft  and  Mcvz,  Ber.  Dm/srJi.  Chcm.  O  d.  viii.  120();  Kl•.^(r^,  ih.  ix.  lOS.'!; 
X.  801.  3  Sdioilcniiiior,  P/nL  Trans,  fur  1877,  p.  40. 
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Methyldiethylmetliane, 

KjtL  -' 

rCH3 

O  XT 

I  OA 

uU 

Dimethylpropylmethane 

,  Kjn.  < 

rCHg 

1  OH3 

Dimethylbutylmethane, 

Kjn.  - 

rCH3 
CH3 

|C,H, 

n  1  ° 

Dl 

Triethylmethaiie,' 

(CA 
(.CA 

Dimethyl  heptylmetliane 

fCH3  . 
CH3 

io,H,, 

-I  -  -0 

li)0 

(3)  Mesoparajffins.  In  these  two  or  more  carbon  atoms  occur, 
each  connected  with  three  other  atoms  of  carbon.  The  name  of 
this  class  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  stand  between  the 
foregoing  class  and  the  group  next  following  (/xecro?,  middle).^ 
The  following  terms  of  this  series  are  known  :— 

Boiling  point. 

Tetramethylethane  (CH3)2CH.CH(CH3)„  58° 

Tetiamethylbutane  (CHajaCH.CHj.CHs.'cHfCHg).,  109" 

Pentamethylbutane  (CHslaCH.CHiCIIal.CHa.CHfCH;),  .  .  .  130° 
Tetramethylhexane  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CH„.CH2.CH2.CH(CH3)2  .    .  132°. 

(4)  NeoparaffiMS.  In  these  compounds  one  atom  of  carbon  is 
connected  with  four  other  carbon  atoms.  From  havinor  been 
lately  discovered  they  have  received  the  above  name.  The 
following  have  been  prej)ared  : 

Boiling  piJint. 

Tetramethylmethane,  CCCHg)^  9°-5 
Trimethylethylmethane,     cj^^^^s  45= 

Dimethyldiethylmethane,  86°. 

92  Modes  of  Preparation.  Various  methods  may  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  paraffins.  Some  of  them  consist  in 
bringing  together  two  alcohol  radicals,  and  thus  effecting  direct 

'  Odliiig,  Phil.  Mag.  [5],  i.  205. 
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synthesis,  as  in  reactions  1  and  2.    Another  method,  as  in  re- 
actions 4,  5,  and  6,  is  that  of  Uberatiug  the  alcohol  radical  from 
a  compound  and  bringing  it  into  combination  with  hydrogen. 
Paraffins  are,  therefore,  obtained  by  the  following  reactions  : 

(1)  An  alcoholic  iodide  is  heated  with  zinc  to  150°  (Frank- 
land).  In  this  reaction  a  compound  of  the  radical  with  zinc  is 
first  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  the  iodide. 

(«)    2  Zn  4-  2  C^HJ  =  Zn(C,Hj2  +  Znl^ 
(b)    Zn(C,H,)2  +  2  CH,I  =  2  C,H,o  +  ^nl,. 

(2)  Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  zinc,  but  much  more 
readily  and  at  a  tower  temperature  (Wurtz).  If  a  mixture  of 
two  iodides,  such  as  those  of  ethyl  and  amyl,  be  employed,  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : 

C^H^I  +  C.H^J.  +  2Na  =  C^H.g  +  2NaI 

At  the  same  time  the  hydrocarbons  butane  (diethyl)  and  tetra- 
methylhexane  (diamyl),  C;^QH;2o,  are  formed  by  reactions  which 
are  readily  understood. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  sole  products  either  of  this  or  of 
Frankland's  reaction,  inasmuch  as  a  small  portion  of  the  paraffins 
decompose  into  lower  members  of  the  paraffin  group  and  into 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CjiHon.  Thus  by  the  action  of 
zinc  upon  ethyl  iodide,  not  only  do  we  obtain  butane,  but  also 
ethane  and  ethylene  : 

C'lHio  =  C.,H(.  +  C2ll^. 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  are  especially  apt  to  . 
undergo  such  decompositions.  Thorpe  and  Young  ^  found  that 
when  solid  "paraffin"  is  repeatedly  distilled  it  yields  liquid 
paraffins  which,  according  to  their  boiling  points,  appear  to  be 
normal  ones,  the  whole  series,  beginning  with  pentane  and 
reaching  up  to  Cj^Hog,  being  present;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHan  are  produced. 

(3)  The  paraffins  may  be  obtained  synthetically  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  (Kolbe).  The  decomposition 
which  here  occurs  will  be  fully  described  under  the  particular 
acids.  The  first  paraffin  obtained  in  this  way  was  tetramethyl- 
butane  or  dibutyl,  formed  from  valerianic  acid  : 

2  C,Ho.COOH  =  C8Hig  +  2CO.,-f-H2. 

'  Chcm.  Soc.  Juurn,  .\.\vi.  2G0. 
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(4)  When  an  alcoholic  iodide  is  heated  with  zinc  and  water 
to  150°  a  paraffin  is  produced,  whose  molecule  contains  the 
same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  iodide : 

2  C^H,!  +  2  Zn  +  2H2O  =  2G^n^  +        +  Zn(0H)2. 

In  this  case  also,  the  zinc  compound  of  the  alcohol  radical  is 
first  formed,  and  this  is  at  once  decomposed  in  contact  with 
water.  Hence  pure  paraffins  can  be  readily  obtained  by  bringing 
such  a  zinc  compound  into  contact  with  water,  which  acts  upon 
it  with  great  energy  : 

ZnlC^HJ^  +  2H2O  =  Zn(0H)2  +  2  C^Hg. 

Certain  of  the  other  metallic  compounds  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  are  decomposed  by  water  in  the  same  way,  others, 
again,  snch  as  the  mercury  compounds,  do  not  act  on  water,  but 
are  easily  attacked  by  acids  : 

Hg(C2H,)2  +  HCl  =  C,H,  +  Hg(C,H,)Cl. 

(5)  Nascent  hydrogen  effects  an  inverse  substitution  in  the 
iodides.  Thus  if  hexyl  iodide  be  brought  in  contact  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  hexane  is  formed  : 

The  following  reactions,  however,  take  place  at  the  same 
time 

(a)    2C,H,3l  +  Zn  =  0,,H26  +  Znl2 
(h)    CigHge  =  CoH^^  +  CgH^2> 

thus  giving  rise  to  small  quantities  of  hexylene  and  dodecane. 

(6)  When  an  alcoholic  iodide  is  heated  with  an  excess  of 
hydriodic  acid  a  paraffin  is  formed  together  with  free  iodine. 
As  hydriodic  acid  converts  all  the  alcohols,  even  those  of  the 
polyvalent  radicals,  into  iodides,  the  alcohols  cad  be  readily 
converted  into  paraffins.  Thus  when  manuitol  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid  the  following  reactions  occur : 

(a)  CoHaCOH)^  + 11  HI  =  CfiH^gl  +  6  H^O  +  5  I, 

(b)  C,H,3l  +  HI=CeH,,+  Io. 

Berthelot  ^  has  indeed  shoAvn  that  when  a  large  excess  of  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  is  emjjlo^'-ed,  and  the  mixture  exposed 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [i]  xx.  392. 
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to  a  high  temperature,  ahnost  every  carbon  compound  can  be 
converted  into  a  paraffin  or  a  mixture  of  these  substances. 
Thus,  for  example,  butyric  acid  and  succinic  acid  treated  in 
this  way  yield  butane  : 

(a)    CJifi.,  +  G  HI  -  C,H,o  +  2  H^O  -}-  3 12 
(5)    GJi,o]  +  1 2  HI  =  C,H,o  +  4  H^O  +  6 1^. 

and  aniline  by  this  treatment  yields  hexane  : 

CgH,N  +  llHI  =  G,ll,,  +  NH,I  +  5I2. 

Wood,  coal,  and  even  charcoal  thus  treated  yield  mixtures  of 
paraffins.    Graphite,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  unchanged. 

As  free  iodine  may,  in  these  cases,  give  rise  to  complications,  it 
is  advisable  to  add  amorphous  phosphorus  in  order  to  prevent 
the  liberation  of  iodine. 

(7)  Paraffins  are  likewise  formed  when  the  fatty  acids  or  acids 
of  the  series  CnHon  — 2O4 

are  heated  with  alkalis.    Acetic  acid 
thus  treated  yields  methane  : 

CH3.CO.ONa  -h  HONa  =  CH,  +  C0(0Na)2, 

whilst  by  heating  suberic  acid  with  baryta  hexane  is  obtained : 

Q.H,,(C02H)2  +  2  Ba(0H)2  =  CgH.^  +  2BaC03  +  2H2O. 

These  reactions  are,  however,  usually  not  simple  ones,  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  bye-products  being  at  the  same  time 
formed. 

93  The  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  dissolving  cast-iron  in  acids 
also  contain  j^araffins.  By  dissolving  a  manganiferous  spiegel- 
iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Cloez  obtained  a  liquid  in  which 
the  series  of  paraffins  from  decane,  C;^oH22,  to  hecdecane,  C^gHg^, 
were  contained.^ 

Paraffins  are  also  formed  by  the  direct  distillation  of  wood, 
coal,  bituminous  shale,  fatty  oils,  resins,  animal  matter,  and  other 
organic  substances.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Keichen- 
bach  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  solid  members  of  the  series. 
In  this  way  he  also  obtained  a  mixture  of  the  lower  members, 
which  are  usually  liquids.  To  this  mixture  he  gave  the  name 
of  cupion  (eu,  good,  and  vrtoV,  fat).  He  observed  that  these 
liquids  are  not  attacked  by  sulpliuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  even  by 
potassium  or  the  alkalis.-    Frankland''  then  noticed  that  the 


J  C'mnpt.  Revd.  Ixxxv.  1003. 
'  Ann.  Chcvi.  Pkarm.  xiii.  217. 
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lower  boiling  portion  of  tins  probably  consisted  of  peutauo 
(amyl  hydride). 

Liquid  paraffins  occur  together  with  solid  products  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  or 
of  bituminous  shales  containing  large  quantities  of  hydrogen, 
such  as  Boghead  cannel  (Greville  Wilha,ms),  and  cannel  coal 
(Schorlemmer).  From  their  boiling-points,  these  all  appear 
to  belong  to  the  normal  series  of  paraffins,  and  in  this 
resj)ect  resemble  those  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
lime-soap  obtained  from  Menhaden  oil  (the  oil  of  the  fish  Alosa 
Menhaden).  ^ 

Paraffins  also  occur  in  nature.  Several  are  contained  in  the 
different  kinds  of  petroleum.  That  which  is  now  obtained  in 
such  enormous  quantity  from  Pennsylvania  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  normal  paraffins,  containing,  however,  together  with 
these,  small  quantities  of  isomerides,  whose  constitution  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  as  well  as  other  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
such  as  the  groups  CnPLn,  CnH2n_6,  f-i^d.  probably  also  groups 
lying  between  these.^ 

Petroleum  almost  always  contains  solid  paraffin.  Canadian 
petroleum  is  especially  rich  in  these  solid  products,  as  is  also 
that  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel.  Indeed, 
this  latter  substance  contains  a  portion  of  the  solid  paraffins 
already  formed,  as  may  be  shown  by  extracting  it  from  the 
mineral  %vith  ether.  ^ 

Similar  compounds  occur  as  minerals  in  the  coal  measures  as 
well  as  in  the  deposits  of  brown-coal  and  bituminous  shale. 
These  are  known  under  the  names  of  ozokerite,  hatchettite, 
mineral  tallow,  mineral  wax,  &c.  A  solid  paraffin,  which  pro- 
bably possesses  the  formula  C^^gHg^,  is  contained  in  the  oil  of 
roses,  and  separates  out  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooUng 
the  oil. 

A  very  remarkable  occurrence  of  normal  heptane  has  lately 
been  observed  by  Thorpe  *  in  the  resin  from  a  Californiau  pine 
{Pinus  sabiniana).  This  will  be  described  more  specially 
hereafter. 

94  AjypUcation  of  Paraffim.     Paraffin  as  obtained  on  the 
1  Warren  and  Storer,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  ix.  208. 

^  SchorlcMinicr,  Phil.  Trans.  1871,  vol.  cl.xii.  part  i.  p.  Ill  ;  Chrm.  Soc. 
Journ.  [2J,  viii.  216  ;  Warren,  Silliman's  Amci:  Jovrn.  xl.  89,  210;  Pelouze  and 
Caliours,  Coinpt.  Rend.  liv.  1241  ;  Ann.  Ckim.  PInjs.  [4],  i.  5. 
Bolley,  A7m.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxv.  61. 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Jow-n.  1879. 
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manufacturing  scde  is  not  chemically  pure.  The  commercial 
products  always  consist  of  mixtures  of  paraffins,  and  frequently 
contain  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  other  series. 

The  tar-  -obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shale, 
Boghead  cannel,  brown-coal  or  peat,  is  worked  up  for  a  variety 
of  products,  of  which  the  most  important  are :  (1)  naphtha, 
chiefly  used  as  a  solvent ;  (2)  illuminating  oils,  known  in  com- 
merce as  kerosene,  photogene,  paraffin-oil,  solar  oil,  mineral 
sperm-oil,  &c. ;  (3)  lubricating  oils;  and  (4)  solid  paraffins,  used 
for  candle-making,  &c. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  several  products,  the  crude  oil, 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  watery  products  of  distil- 
lation, is  distilled  a  second  time,  when  coke  remains  behind. 
The  distillate  is  then  treated  with  caustic  soda  in  order  to 
remove  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  similar  bodies  which  im- 
part a  disagreeable  smell  to  the  oil.     Then  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up  certain  basic 
compounds  which  also  have  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  at  the 
same  time  decomposes  other  bodies  which  impart  a  dark 
colour  to  the  oil.    It  is  then  washed  with  water  and  dilute 
soda-lye  and  rectified.     The  first  product  which  comes  over 
is   the   naphtha,    the   second   distillate  is   the  illuminating 
oil,  and  after   this   comes  the  portion  which  is  employed 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  suitable  oils  for  lubricating 
purposes.    As  soon  as  the  distillate  begins  partially  to  solidify, 
the  receiver  is  changed,  the  solid  jDortions  being  allowed  to 
separate  out  in  a  cool  situation  as  long  as  they  will.crj'stallise. 
The  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  and  used  as  a  lubricant,  and  the 
solid  mass  freed  from  the  adherent  liquid,  dried  in  a  centrifugal 
sieve,  and  then  pressed  in  hair  mats  placed  between  iron  plates 
heated  to  between  35"  and  40°.    The  solid  mass  is  then  melted 
and  heated  to  150°,  when  it  is  mixed  Avith  2  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  order  to  decompose  all  adherent  impurities.  It 
is  next  washed  with  hot  water,  and  lastly  crystallised  from 
solution  in  the  higher  boiling  portions  of  the  naphtha.  The 
mother-liquor  is  poured  olf  from  the  crystals,  and  any  adherent 
mother-liquor  removed  from  the  fused  mass  by  treatment  Avith 
superheated  steam.     The  solid  paraffin  thus  obtained  is  white 
and  odourless.     As  it  is  a  mixture  of  different  compounds,  the 
melting-point  of  the  different  kinds  varies  between  40°  and  60°. 
When  warmed  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  above  120°,  it  begins 
to  evaporate,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  oxygen,  and. becomes 
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yellow.  When  the  mass  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  unaltered 
paraffin  dissolves,  a  soft  brown  elastic  mass  remaining  behind. ' 

Solid  paraffin  is  also  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
impure  naturally  occurring  ozokerite  or  mineral  wax.  This  is 
found  at  Borislav,  in  Gallicia,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  solid  of  the  hardness  of  common  beeswax,  which  is 
purified  by  a  process  similar  to  that  just  described. 

Solid  paraffin  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
It  is  also  used  in  chemical  works  and  laboratories  in  j^lace  of 
oil  for  obtaining  constant  high  temperatures,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  caoutchouc  joints  tight. 

95  Petroleum  (oleum  petrce),  also  known  as  rock-oil  or 
naphtha.  Herodotus  states  that  a  substance  known  as  ^jis- 
sasplialtum  was  obtained  from  the  island  of  Zante,  and  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  embalming.  Plutarch  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  the  burning  oil  at  Ecbatana,  and  Dioscorides,  as  well  as  Pliny, 
state  that  the  rock-oil  from  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  was  used  for 
illuminating  purposes. 

Other  localities  in  which  springs  of  rock-oil  occur  have  been 
known  for  many  centuries.  These  natural  oils  remained,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  almost  unused,  only  small  quantities  of 
the  product  coming  into  the  market,  and  being  chiefly  employed 
either  for  medicinal  purposes  or  as  lubricants.  These  sub- 
stances were  not  introduced  on  the  large  scale  until  the  year 
1859,  when  the  remarkable  petroleum  industry  of  the  United 
States  arose,  and  the  demand  thus  aroused  soon  stimulated  the 
production  in  other  countries. 

Petroleum  is  an  unpleasant-smelling  substance  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  place  of  occurrence,  is  either  a  colourless  or  yellowish 
liquid,  usually  possessing  a  bluish  lustre,  or  a  brown  or  black 
semi-solid  buttery  mass,  gradually  approaching  in  aj^pearance 
the  various  minerals  known  as  mineral-pitch,  asphalt,  or  mineral 
resin,  which  have  been  formed  either  by  the  volatilization  of 
the  liquid  hydrocarbons  or  by  their  gradual  oxidation.  The 
different  kinds  of  petroleum  are  all  mixtures  of  a  number  of 
hydrocarbons  occurring  in  varying  proportions. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  almost  all  the  geological  formations  fi^om 
the  oldest  up  to  the  most  recent  of  the  stratified  rocks.  The 
oil-region  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  narrow  band  about  CO  miles 
in  length,  lying  between  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie.     It  occurs. 


1  Bolley,  Schvxsiz.  Palyl,  ZcUsqIi.  xiii.  65. 
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like  the  Canadian  deposits,  in  the  Devonian  formation.'  These 
latter  extend  over  a  large  area,  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Kiver  Hudson.  The  deposits  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Cahfornia  are  of  less  magnitude. 

A  variety  of  theories  have  been  broached  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  petroleum  springs.^  That  which  is  generally 
received  is  that  petroleum  is  a  product  of  decomposition 
of  organised  material.  On  the  other  hand,  Byasson^  and 
Mendelejeff  *  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  produced  by  the  infil- 
tration of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where,  coming  in 
contact  with  molten  iron  or  other  metals  containing  combined 
carbon,  it  forms  petroleum  exactly  as  a  similar  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons is  obtained  by  the  solution  of  cast-iron  in  dilute  acids. 
This  hypothesis  is  rendered  somewhat  more  probable  by  the 
observation  made  by  Silvestri  ^  of  the  occurrence  of  petroleum 
in  certain  lavas  of  Etna.  This  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
solid  lava,  and  consists  partly  of  liquid  products  boiling  from 
79°  to  400°,  and  partly  of  solid  paraffins. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  soiirces  of  petroleum,  the 
following  rock-oil  springs  are  of  importance.  Those  already 
mentioned,  situated  in  the  island  of  Zante ;  those  in  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus,  where  at  Baku,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  the  sacred  fire  has  burnt  for  an  unknown  period,  and 
where,  especially  in  summer,  the  springs  are  so  powerful  that 
a  jet  of  oil  issues  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  Other  well-known 
sources  of  petroleum  occur  in  Persia,  Burmah,  India,  China,  in 
Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  &c.  In  Europe  petroleum  is  also  found 
in  Italy,  Gallicia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Holstein,  and  Alsace. 

96  The  Petroleum  and  Par  a  fin  Oil  Manufacture  took  its  rise  in 
England  about  the  year  1847,  when  a  spring  of  dense  petroleum, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0"9,  was  discovered  in  a  coalmine  at 
Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  communicated 
the  fact  to  Mr.  James  Young  and  Mr.  Meldrum.  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Meldrum,  Mr.  Young  succeeded  in  rendering  this 
available  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  After  this  period 
the  spring  was  exhausted,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
source  from  which  a  material  similar  to  petroleum  could  be  ob- 
tained.   Common  coal,  such  as  that  from  which  Reichenbach 

^  Die  Pelroleumindustrie  Nordamerikas,  Wicii,  1877. 
^  Ncucs  IlandwoHcrbiich,  iii  39. 

'  Monit.  Scicnlif.  1876,  1077.  •»  Rdvxie  Scimiif.  1877,  409. 

Oaz.  Chim.  Jtal.  1877,  1  ;  Zdtsch.  Eryst.  i.  402. 
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first  obtained  paraffin  oil  and  paraffin,  yields,  however,  so  small 
an  amount  of  tar  products  on  distillation  that  it  was  impossible 
to  employ  this  as  a  source  of  petroleum.  Mr.  Binney  found 
another  natural  source  of  petroleum  in  a  peat  bog  at  Down- 
holland,  and  he  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  this 
substance  artificially  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  peat. 
Another  material  was,  however,  discovered,  somewhat  approxi- 
mating to  coal,  or  intermediate  between  bituminous  shale  and 
what  is  commonly  known  as  coal,  at  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  and 
this  was  being  introduced  for  gas-making  under  the  name  of 
Boghead  gas-coal  just  about  the  time  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
petroleum  spring  in  Derbyshire  caused  Messrs.  Binney  and  Young 
to  search  for  another  source  of  paraffin  for  the  preparation  of 
lubricating  and  burning  oils.  After  many  trials  with  other 
materials  Mr.  Young,  in  1850,  became  acquainted  with  the 
Boghead  or  Torbane  Hill  mineral,  and  found  that  it  yielded  on 
distillation  an  unusually  large  amount  of  paraffin.  He  at  once 
obtained  a  patent  (No.  13,292)  for  the  manufacture  of  oils  from 
it,  and  thus  founded  the  well-known  works  at  Bathgate,  which 
exist  to  the  present  day,  for  the  preparation  of  paraffin  oils  and 
solid  paraffin.  ^ 

97  Aonerican  Oil-wells.  The  occurrence  of  petroleum  in  Penn- 
sylvania  had  long  been  known,  and  the  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  em^Dloying  it  as  a  medicine  for  outward  aiiplication. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  gallon  of  this  rock-oil  cost 
upwards  of  £4,  but  in  the  year  1843  its  price  had  sunk  to  five 
shillings.  The  first  proposition  to  employ  bore-holes  for  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  the  petroleum  w^as  made  by  G.  H.  Bissel,  and 
on  the  27th  August,  1859,  Mr.  Drake  opened  the  first  bore-hole 
at  Titusvi'.le.  ^  This  gave  a  daily  yield  of  880  gallons  of  oil. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  oil  mania  broke  ou.t..  and  this  reached  its 
maximum  in  the  year  1861,  when  Funk  bored  the  first  flowing- 
well,  which  yielded  daily  about  10,000  gallons,  and  shortly  after- 
wards another  spring  which  yielded  over  100,000  gallons  per  diem. 
Since  this  time  a  large  number  of  equally  fruitful  wells  have 
been  bored. 

Crude  petroleum  was  first  worked  up  for  illuminating  oil, 
which,  as  soon  as  iinj) roved  lamps  for  burning  petroleum  were 
introduced,  became  widely  used  throughout  Europe,  thus  givhig 
rise  to  the  petroleum  industry  in  Canada,  Gallicia,  and  other 
places.  The  oil  w-ells  of  Pennsylvania  yield  annually  over  twenty 
million  of  gallons  of  oil. 
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The  oil  IS  accompanied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  gaseous 
products.  These  chiefly  consist  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and 
ethatie.'  The  amount  of  the  gas  thus  evolved  is  in  some 
localities  so  large  that  it  is  used  not  only  at  the  spot  where 
it  issues  for  heating  and  iUuminating  purposes,  but  is  carried 
in  pipes  for  very  considerable  distances  serving  to  heat  boilers, 
blast-furnaces  and  puddling-furnaces,  &c. 

The  following  description  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Lawrence 
Smith  ^  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  gas-springs  : — "  The 
principal  oil-wells  are  found  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  lat, 
40°  30',  long.  80°,  Wells  of  minor  importance  are'  also  found 
in  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  tAvo  most  productive  wells 
are  those  of  Burns  and  Delameter,  about  30  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg, Their  depth  is  about  1,600  feet,  for  they  are  bored  down 
to  the  fourth  layer  of  sand.  The  Burns  well  has  never  given 
oil,  but  the  one  at  Delameter  was  a  petroleum  well  of  1,600 
liters;  it  now  gives  gas  at  such  a  pressure  that  plummet-lines 
weisfhing  800  kilos  can  be  drawn  out  of  it  with  the  hand.  The 
Delameter  well  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  furnishes  heat  and  light  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  A 
large  number  of  pipes  diverge  from  this  well ;  one  conducts  the 
gas  direct  to  the  c^dinder  of  an  engine  which,  with  this  pressure 
alone,  acquires  an  enormous  speed.  Another  pipe  feeds  a  flame 
capable  of  reducing  as  much  iron-ore  as  half  the  blast-furnaces 
of  Pittsburg  can  put  out  in  a  day.  Twenty  yards  further  on  is  the 
mainpipe  of  the  wells ;  from  a  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter  issues 
a  flame  40  feet  high,  the  noise  of  which  shakes  the  hill?.  For 
a  distance  of  50  feet  round  the  earth  is  burnt  up ;  but  further 
off  the  vegetation  is  tropical,  and  enjoys  a  perpetual  summer. 
On  a  calm  night  the  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  15 
miles;  at  4  rniles  the  noise  is  like  that  of  a  train  passing  near, 
whilst  close  by  it  resembles  that  of  a  thousand  locomotives 
blowing  off  steam.  At  the  distance  of  a  furlong  the  noise  is 
like  the  continued  roar  of  artillery,  the  human  voice  can  scarcely 
be  heard,  and  the  flame  reaches  a  height  of  70  feet.  In  winter 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  but  on 
two  acres  around  the  well  the  grass  is  green,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  soil  resembles  lava." 

The  oil,  which  either  flows  from  the  wells  or  is  pumped  up, 
also  contains  gaseous  paraffins  in  solution,  especially  ethane, 

^  Sadtler,  American  Chemist,  1876,  p.  08  ;  Fouqtic',  Compt.  Rend.  Ixvii.  1016. 
■'  Joarn.  Clicm.  Soc.  187l>,  i.  ]>.  287. 
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propane,  and  butane.'  These  gases,  which  are  given  off  in  the 
distillation  of  the  crude  oil,  are  again  condensed  by  pressure, 
and  the  liquor  obtained,  consisting  mainly  of  butane,  is  termed 
cymogcne,  and  is  employed  for  the  production  of  artificial  cold. 
The  products  boiling  at  about  18°  are  known  as  rhif/olcjie,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  to  employ  this  as  an  anaesthetic  agent. 

The  products  boiling  up  to  about  170°  are  distinguished 
as  gazoline,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  ligroin,  or  petroleum-spirit. 
These  are  partly  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  specially  con- 
structed lamps  being  employed  for  burning  them ;  or  they  are 
used  for  saturating  air  or  hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  vapour 
and  gas  being  burnt  in  an  ordinary  gas-burner.  Another  use  of 
petroleum-spirit  is  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  as  a  solvent 
for  india-rubber,  and  for  oil  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  &c. 

The  oil  boiling  above  170°  is  termed  "  standard  kerosene," 
or  "mineral  sperm"  oil,  having  a  "flashing-point"  of  150°  F., 
and  is  used  for  burning  in  the  ordinar}'  paraffin  lamps. 

According  to  the  Act  passed  in  1871  "  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
petroleum,"  2  no  oil  can  be  sold  Avhich  evolves  combustible 
vapour  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F,  (37°'8  C). 

At  the  request,  of  the  Government,  Professor  Abel  has  lately 
investigated  the  various  methods  in  use  for  determining  the 
"  flashing-point  "  of  petroleum.  He  finds  these  to  yield  unsatis- 
factory results,  and  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  testing  which 
has  now  been  adopted  by  Government,  and  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  standard  ap^jaratus  for  this  purpose  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Office,  and  every  apparatus 
has  to  be  stamped  and  tested  so  as  to  be  identified  as  a  legal 
apparatus.  The  flashing-point  of  73°  as  furnished  by  the  new 
test  is  equivalent  to  the  minimum  flashing-point  "of  100°  as 
obtained  by  the  older  methods. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Paraffins  from  Petroleum.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  Pennsylvanian  petroleum,  as  well 
as  the  lighter  oils  obtained  from  Boghead  coal  and  cannel, 
contain  the  normal  paraffins.  In  order  to  obtain  these  in  the 
pure  state,  Grevillo  Williams  decomposes  the  mixtures  whicli 
are  contained  in  the  petroleum  by  carefully  treating  the  oil 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  the  other  hydrocarbons,  &c., 
are  partly  oxidised  and  partly  converted  into  heavy  volatile 
nitro-compounds.  As,  however,  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts 
very  violently  on  the  mixture,  and  sometimes  may  even  cause 

1  Ronalds,  Jouni.  Chcm.  Soc.  xviii.  5i.  "  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  10.5. 
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the  iofoition  of  the  oil,  it  is  better  first  to  shake  the  oil  re- 
peatedly  with  concentrated  sulphiiric  acid  until  the  substance 
is  no  lonsfer  coloured,  and  then  to  act  on  the  residue  with  con- 
centrated  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the  commercial  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid.  When  no  further  action  takes  j)lace,  the 
oil  is  separated  from  the  acid,  washed  with  water  and  caustic 
soda  solution,  and  dried  over  solid  caustic  potash.  It  is  then 
distilled  in  order  to  separate  it  from  any  adherent  nitro-com- 
pounds,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  sodium,  when  it  may  be 
separated  into  its  constituents  by  repeated  fractional  distillation. 
As  this  process  is  very  often  employed  for  the  separation  and 
purification  of  volatile  bodies,  we  shall  here  shortly  describe  it. 


FRACTIONAL  DISTILLATION. 

98  When  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  whose  boiling-points  do 
not  lie  close  together  is  subjected  to  distillation,  a  large  portion 
of  the  more  volatile  body  comes  over  at  the  beginning; 
but  the  boiling-point  gradually  rises,  and  more  and  more  of 
the  vapour  of  the  less  volatile  mixes  with  that  of  the  more 
volatile  compound.  It  is  only  when  the  difference  between 
the  boiling-points  of  the  two  bodies  is  very  considerable 
that  it  is  possible  to  effect  an  almost  complete  separation 
by  one  distillation.  In  .  such  a  case,  when  the  operation  is 
carried  on  very  slowly,  the  more  volatile  body  distils  at  a  neaidy 
constant  temperature ;  and  as  soon  as  all  has  passed  over,  the 
thermometer  rises  rapidly  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  less  volatile 
compound.  But  in  most  instances  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
even  an  approximate  separation  by  one  distillation  only.  By 
collecting  separately  the  portions  distilling  between  certain 
intervals  of  temperature,  say  between  each  5°  or  10°,  the  first 
will  consist  chiefly  of  the  lower  boiling  body,  and  the  last  of 
the  less  volatile  substance,  whilst  the  composition  of  the  greater 
portion,  boiling  between  those  two  points,  remains  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  original  mixture. 

The  following  example  shows  how  imperfectly  even  bodies 
whose  boiling-points  do  not  lie  close  together  can  be  separated 
by  one  distillation.  A  mixture  of  100  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol 
(boiling-point  78°-4)  and  100  grams  of  amyl  alcohol  (boiling- 
point  132°)  was  distilled  from  a  lono--ncckcd  flask,  and  the 
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distillate  collected  in  seven  fractions,  the  composition  of  ■which 
was  found  by  optical  analysis  to  be  as  follows  : 


Boiling-point 

80°-9l»° 

OOMOO" 

100°-110' 

110M20° 

120°-130° 

130'-I3r 

Weight  of  fraction 

47 

•  45 

25 

14 

IS 

88 

Per  cent,  of  ethyl  alcohol  . 

88-1 

82 

01  5 

52-1 

18-4 

4-5 

0-2 

Per  cent,  of  aiiiyl  alcohol  . 

11-9 

18 

3S-5 

4T-9 

61  G 

95-5 

99-8 

100-0 

100 

100.0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Four  grams  of  pure  amyl  alcohol  remained  in  the  flask. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why,  in  such  a  distillation, 
the  less  volatile  body  distils  so  much  below  its  boiling-point. 
As  is  well-known,  all  volatile  bodies  evaporate  below  their 
boiling-points,  and  this  takes  place  with  the  greater  facility  the 
higher  the  tension  of  the  vapour  ard  the  quicker  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  is  changed.  Now  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
on  boiling  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  ;  the  vapour  of  the  lower 
boiling  body  carries  that  of  the  less  volatile  substance  with  it 
on  passing  through  the  mixture,  and  being  quickly  condensed, 
s,  new  atmosphere  is  constantly  formed. 

In  ordinary  cases  such  mixtures  contain  more  than  two  com- 
pounds. Thus  the  so-called  fusel-oil  is  a  mixture  of  several 
homologous  alcohols.  In  order  to  isolate  from  such  mixtures 
tolerably  pure  compounds,  the  different  fractions  obtained  in 
the  first  distillation  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  same 
operation,  and  those  j)ortious  which  distil  between  the  same 
intervals  of  temperature  collected  separately,  and  this  process 
repeated  until  bodies  with  a  nearly  constant  boiling-point  have 
been  obtained.  A  complete  separation,  however,  cannot  be 
effected  in  this  way ;  since  the  substances  obtained  by  this 
method,  although  they  may  have  a  constant  boiling-point,  are 
never  perfectly  pure,  and  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  by 
some  different  process  to  ensure  their  perfect  purity. 

99  The  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion in  the  laboratory  is  that  suggested  by  Wtirtz  and  shown 
in  Fig.  54.  The  flask  A  contains  the  boiling  mixture ;  the 
vapours  of  the  hydrocarbons  pass  into  the  bulb-tube  c,  in  which 
a  thermometer  is  placed,  and  the  les?  volatile  portions  are  here 
partly  condensed  as  the  vapour  comes  in  contact  with  a  large 
surface  cooled  by  the  atniosphere.     The  vapour  which  is  not 
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coudensed  passes  next  into  tlie  Liebig's  condenser,  c,  surrounded 
by  cold  water,  and  from  this  the  liquid  can  be  collected  in  various 
fractions  in  the  receiver  B. 

Linncmann '  has  improved  on  this  method,  inasmuch  as  he 
places  cups  of  platinuna  gauze  in  the  upright  tube  through 
which  the  vapour  passes  (Figs.  55  and  56).  The  liquid  con- 
denses on  these,  and  falls  back  through  the  meshes.  The  vapours 
are  thus  washed  by  the  liquid,  and  come  in  contact  with  a  column 
of  liquid  whose  temperature  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask.    When  this  apparatus  is  in 


use,  the  tube  and  bulbs  gradually  become  filled  with  liquid  and 
all  the  vapour  is  condensed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  remove 
the  flame  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  flow 
back  again.  In  this  way  the  process  of  distillation  is  rendered 
slower,  and  an  improvement  has  been  introduced  by  the  attach- 
ment of  side-tubes  to  the  bulbs  (Figs.  57  and  58),  down  whicli 
the  condensed  liquid  flows  regularly  back  into  the  flask. 

100  An  apparatus  somewhat  different  from  this  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Warren  2  in  the  fractional  distention  of  tar-oils  and 

'  yinv.  Chew.  Phann.  clx.  195.  ytnn.  Chrm.  Pharm.  Suiipl.  iv.  61. 
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petroleums.  This  permits  a  complete  control  over  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour,  accomplished  by  an  air-bath  {a  a,  Fig.  59),  round 


Fig.  5.5.  Fig.  5C.  Fig.  57. 


which  a  spiral  tube  is  placed,  connected  with  the  boiling-flask. 
The  temperature  of  this  aiv-bath  is  regulated  by  a  lamp  The 
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liquid  used  for  heating  the  air-bath  may  be  either  water,  oil,  or 
fusible  metal,  and  into  this  the  thermometer  {t)  is  placed.  The 
boihug  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  ax'e  so 
regulated  that  the  liquid  boils  somewhat  rapidly.  In  distil- 
ling petroleum  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  boil- 
ing liquid  and  the  an--bath  was,  to  begin  with,  about  35° 
or  even  more.  This  difference  became  gradually  smaller  as 
the  various  fractions  were  redistilled,  until  at  last  it  almost 


Fig.  59. 


disappeared.  An  apparatus  of  a  similar  kind,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  as  used  by  Warren,  is  shown  in  Fig.  00. 

loi  Even  the  approximate  separation  of  volatile  substances 
caimot,  however,  always  be  carried  out  by  fractional  distillation, 
even  when  tbe  boiling-points  are  considerably  removed  from 
one  another.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  mixture  of  aniline  boiling 
at  182°  and  water  be  distilled,  the  aniline  distils  over  first.  In 
such  a  case  the  boiling-point  of  the  mixture  is  frequently  lower 
than  that  of  the  more  volatile  body.  Pierre  and  Pucliot '  found 
1  C'umpl.  Rend,  l.xxiii.  509,  788. 
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that  a  mixture  of  water  aud  of  amyl  alcohol,  which  boils  at 
132°.  beo-iiis  to  boil  at  96°,  and  the  distillate  contains  2  volumes 
of  water  to  3  of  amyl  alcohol.  Similar  observations  have  been 
made  with  other  mixtures. 

Wanklyu  '  has  shown  that,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  two  liquids  of  different  boiling-points  is  distilled,  the 
quantity  of  each  constituent  in  the  distillate  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  its  vapour  density  aud  vapour  tension  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  fraction.  Hence,  if  the  vapour 
tensions  and  vapour  densities  of  the  two  liquids  are  proportional, 
the  mixture  will  distil  unchanged.  Berthelot  has  confirmed  this 
conclusion.  He  found  that  a  mixture  of  90"9  parts  of  carbon 
disulphide,  which  boils  at  46°,  and  91  parts  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
boiling  at  78°"4,  possesses  a  constant  boiling-point  of  78°'4, 
and  distils  without  undergoing  any  alteration  in  composition. 
Thorpe  has  added  another  example  in  corroboration  of  this 
conclusion,  as  he  observed  that,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  carbon  tetrachloride,  boiling  at  76°*6,  and  methyl  alcohol, 
boiling  at  65°-2,  is  distilled,  46*o  per  cent,  of  the  whole  boils 
between  o5°'6  and  59°,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  10°  lower  than  the 
boiling-point  of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  The  distillate 
contains,  to  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol,  3'61  parts  of  tetrachloride 
of  carbon,  and  by  multiplying  the  vapour  tensions  of  the  two 
liquids  at  55°'7  by  their  vapour  densities  almost  exactly  the 
same  relation  is  obtained  : 

372-4  X  76-69  _  ^ 
487-4  X  15-97  ~ 

When  the  residue  is  distilled  further,  almost  pure  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon  comes  over  first,  and  afterwards  pure  methyl 
alcohol. 

A  striking  lecture  experiment,  illustrating  the  effect  of 
the  admixture  of  the  two  liquids,  is  to  fill  three  barometer 
tubes  with  mercury  and  to  pass  up  into  the  first  a  few  drops  of 
methyl  alcohol,  into  the  second  a  few  drops  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  into  the  third  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  carbon  tetrachloride  in  the  proportion  of 
3  cbc.  of  the  former  to  5  cbc.  of  the  latter.  In  the  first  tube 
the  mercur}'  will  be  depressed  about  80  mm.,  in  the  second 
70  mm.,  whilst  in  the  third  it  will  sink  through  130  mm. 
(Thorpe). 

'  Plii/.  Marj.  [4]  xlv,  12!).  '-•  Jdiitii.  Chan.  Sm:  1870,  fi  ll. 
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THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  MONAD  ALCOHOL 

RADICALS. 

CnHsn  + 1. 

102  In  the  following  chapter  will  be  found  a  short  description 
of  the  chief  families  of  the  above  compounds,  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  their  chemical  history  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

These  compounds  are  derived  from  the  paraffins  by  the 
substitution  of  one  atom  of  hydi'Ogen  by  other  atoms  or  groups 
of  atoms.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
monad  radicals,  to  which  the  name  of  the  alcohol  radicals  has 
been  given,  because  the  alcohols  were  the  first  compounds  of 
these  bodies  which  were  studied,  and  even  to  the  present  day 
these  bodies  are  employed  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
preparation  of  the  other  compounds. 

The  Alcohols  are  hydroxides,  and  in  many  cases  exhibit 
analogous  properties  to  the  hydroxides  of  the  metals.  Hence 
Liebig,  when  he  established  the  radical  theory,  compared  ethyl 
alcohol  to  caustic  potash.  The  latter  substance  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  potassium  oxide  with  water,  or 
hydrated  potash,  and  alcohol  was  accordingly  considered  as  the 
hydrate  of  ethyl  oxide.  According  to  the  theory  of  types,  it  was 
considered  as  water,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
ethyl,  but  it  may  just  as  truly  be  considered  to  be  ethane,  in 
which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  monad  residues, 
ethyl,  CgHg,  and  hydroxyl,  OH. 

Ethereal  Salts  or  Compound  Ethers.  The  alcohols  are  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  acids  into  compound  ethers,  the  alcohol 
radical  replacing,  either  partially  or  wholly,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid : 

Ethyl  chlovido. 

(«)  C.Hs.OH  +  HCl        =  C^H^Cl        -1-  H,0. 

Ktliyl  nitrate. 

(&)  C2H5.OH  +  HO.NO2  ^C^HgCNG,  +H,0. 

Hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate. 

(6-)  C,H,.OH  -1-       }  SO,  =       p  I  SO,  +  H,0. 

Other  modes  of  formation  of  compound  ethers  may  be 
mentioned  : 
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(a)  A  silver  salt  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  iodide  : 

Ag,C03  +  2C,-iIJ.  =  (G,Tl,\CO,  +  2  Agl. 

(b)  Absolute  alcohol  is  acted  on  by  an  acid  chloride  : 

POCI3  +  3HO.C2H5  =  PO(OC2H5)3  +  3HC1. 
SiCl,  +  =  SiCOCgH,),  +  4HC1.  ■ 

(c)  A  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  distilled  with  a  salt  of 
ethyl — sulphuric  acid,  or  other  corresponding  alcoholic  sulphate  : 

KCIO,  +  K(C2H5)SO,  =  G,H,.C10,  +  K^SO,. 

The  alcohols  can  again  be  obtained  from  the  ethereal  salts  or 
compound  ethers  by  heating  them  with  an  alkali,  thus : 

C2H5O.NO2  +  KOH  =  C2H5OH  +  KO.NO2. 

Haloid  Ethers.  The  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with 
the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group  are  termed  haloid  ethers. 
These  are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
chlorides  and  bromides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  corre- 
sponding haloid  elements  on  the  paraffins,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  the  corresponding  phosphorus  compounds  on  the  alcohols  : 

(a)  C2H5.OH  +  PCI5  =C2H5Cl  +  POCl3  +  HCL 
{b)  C2H5,OH  +  PBr^  =  CgH^Br  +  POBrg  +  HBr. 

When  an  excess  of  alcohol  is  present,  the  hydracid  formed  as 
well  as  the  phosphoryl  compound  react  upon  it,  the  amount  of 
the  haloid  ether  being  increased : 

3C2H5OH  +  POCI3  =  3C2H5CI  +P0(0H)3. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  free  phosphoric  acid  acts  upon 
another  portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  a  phosphate  is  produced. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  iodides,  the  alcohols  are  heated  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  or,  better,  they  are  treated  directly 
with  iodine  and  amorphous  phosphorus  : 

5C2H5OH  +  51  +  P  =  5C2H5I  +  H3PO,  +  H2O. 

The  alkalis  usually  act  on  the  haloid  ethers  in  a  different 
way,  and  instead  of  obtaming  the  alcohol,  the  hydracid  is 
separated  and  an  olefine  formed.  Hence,  in  this  case,  freshly 
precipitated  moist  silver  oxide  is  usually  employed,  and  this  acts 
as  if  it  were  the  hydroxide  AgOH. 
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The  alcohols  may  also  be  readily  obtained  from  the  haloid 
ethers  by  converting  the  latter  into  the  ethereal  salts  of  organic 
acids  and  then  decomposing  these  by  alkalis.  The  same  end 
may  likewise  be  attained  by  heating  the  haloid  ethers  with 
water  under  pressure  : ' 

C.HgCl  +  H2O  =  CJIgOH  +  HCl. 

This  reaction  serves  as  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
mass,  for  whilst  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  easily  converts  butyl 
alcohol  into  the  chloride  and  water,  exactly  the  opposite  reaction 
takes  place  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  inasmuch 
as  a  weak  acid  does  not  attack  the  alcohol.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  when  an  alcohol  is  heated  with  an  acid,  not  in  excess,  a 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  attained  when  the  acid  becomes  so 
dilute  that  its  action  ceases. 

103  Siviple  and  Mixed  Etlicrs  are  formed  when  the  hydrogen 
of  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical.  Hence 
these  bodies  are  oxides  of  the  radical,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  alcohols  as  potassium  oxide  does  to  caustic  potash. 
These  bodies  can  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  reactions : 
(1.)  The  alkali-metals  dissolve  in  alcohols  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Sodium  and  ethyl  alcohol  thus  form  sodium  ethylate, 
CoHj.ONa,  and  if  this  be  warmed  with  ethyl  iodide,  ethyl  oxide 
or  diethyl  ether  is  obtained: 

Naj^^       IJ  -C.,HJ'^+^^''^• 
Ethers  which  contain  the  same  radical  twice  are  termed 
simple  ethers,  whilst  those  which  contain  two  different  alcohol 
radicals  are  termed  mixed  ethers.    If  in  the  above  reaction  ethyl 

CH  1 

iodide  be  replaced  by  methyl  iodide,  methyl-ethyl  ether,  q  |j  j"  ^> 
is  obtained. 

(2.)  Ethers  are  also  formed  when  the  alcohols  are  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case  the  alcoholic 
hydrogen  sulphate  is  first  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by 
the  excess  of  alcohol,  as  follows : 

SO  I  <^C,H,     C,H,  \  Q  ^  C.,H,  I  ^    *  Q  f  OH 
1  OH  H  J  ^     CJIj  I     +  ^^'^  \  OH. 

The  mixed  ethers  may  also  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Thus 

'  Nicderist,  Licbigs  Ann,  clxxxvi.  3S8  ;  oxcvi.  349. 
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methyl-ethyl  ether  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrogen  ethyl 
sulphate  with  methyl  alcohol. 

(3.)  When  an  alcohol  is  heated  with  an  iodide,  an  ether  is  also 
formed,  and  this  occurs  when  ■  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  is 
heated  with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  the  following  reactions  taking 
place : 

(1)  C.H^i.  OH  +  HI  =  C^HiiI  +  H^O. 

(2)  C,H,,I  +  C,H,,OH  =  (C,H,,)P  +  HI. 

A  small  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  suffices  to  convert  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether.  The  reaction  continues  until 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  formed,  when  a  condition  of 
equihbrium  is  attained. 

Hydrosulphides  and  Sulphides.  The  hydrosulphides  are  also 
termed  the  thio-alcoJwIs,  as  they  are  obtained  (1)  from  the 
alcohols  by  the  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen,  thus  by 
acting  on  the  alcohols  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  : 

SC^HjOH  +        =  5C2H5SH  +  P2O5. 

Free  phosphorus  pentoxide  is,  of  course,  not  formed,  o\Tt  the 
.thio-phosphates,  such  as  (C2Hj;)2HP02S2  and  (C2Hg)3  PO^Sg. 

(2.)  The  hydrosulphides  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  chloride  on  potassium  hydrosulphide  : 

C2H5CI  +  KSH  =  C2H5.SH  +  KCl. 

(3.)  Also  by  heating  a  solution  of  the  latter  compound  with 
potassium  ethyl  sulphate  : 

KSH  +  K(C2H5)SO,  =  C2H5.  SH  +  KgSO,. 

The  thio-alcohols  are,  like  many  volatile  sulphur  compounds, 
distinguished  by  their  disagreeable  smell.  They  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  common  alcohol  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does 
to  water,  and  resemble  this  compound  inasmuch  as  they  act  as 
weak  acids,  and  as  one  atom  of  hydrogen  can  easily  be  rej)laced 
by  metals.  Amongst  these  metallic  compounds  those  with 
mercury  are  the  most  characteristic.  They  are  formed  Avhen  a 
hydrosulphide  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide  : 

2  C2H,SH  +  HgO  =  (C2H,S)2Hg  +  H,p. 
In  consequence  of  this  relation  tlio  tliio-alcohols  have  been 
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termed  mercaptans  (mercurium  captans),  and  their  metallic 
compounds  mcrcaptides. ' 

The  Stdjjhides  or  Thio-Ethers  are  always  formed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mercaptans  from  the  chlorides,  the  following 
reactions  taking  j)lace : 

(1)  GgH^SH  +  KSH^C^H-SK-fSHa. 

(2)  CASK  +  C,H,C1  =  (C,H,),S  +  KCl. 

S^dphinc  Compounds.^  The  sulphides  unite  with  the  iodides 
and  hromides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  to  form  crystallisable  salts 
such  a^  triethylsulphine  iodide,  S(C2H-)3T.  These  substances 
are  not  attacked  by  alkalis,  but  when  freshly  precipitated 
silver  oxide  is  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions,  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxides  are  formed,  such  as  triethylsulphine 
hydroxide,  8(03115)3011.  These  latter  are  difficultly  crystallis- 
able, they  are  deliquescent,  aiid  possess  alkaline  and  caustic 
properties  like  caustic  soda.  They  also  resemble  the  alkaline 
hydroxides,  inasmuch  as  they  precipitate  metallic  salts,  expel 
ammonia  from  its  compounds,  and  form,  with  acids,  neutral  salts, 
amongst  which  the  chlorides  unite  with  platinum  chloride 
to  form  soluble  double  salts,  such  as  [S(C2H5)3C1]2 -I- PtCl^. 

104  Sulphonic  Acids.  These  acids  are  easily  formed  by  oxi- 
dation of  the  mercaptans  and  other  sulpho-compounds  of  the 
alcohol-radicals : 

Mercaptan,  Etliylsulplionic  acid. 

CaHs.SH  +  30  =  C2H5.SO2.OH. 

They  possess  the  same  composition  as  the  corresponding  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  Avhich,  however,  are  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  as  they  decompose  with  extreme  ease,  whilst 
the  sulphonic  acids  are  very  stable  and  powerful  acids.  They 
may  be  heated  pretty  strongly  Avithout  decomposition,  ai*e  not 
altered  by  boiling  caustic  alkalis,  and  only  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid  with  difficulty,  forming  the  acid  sulphates. 

The  sulphonates  are  also  formed  when  an  iodide  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  solution  of  a  normal  sulphite  :  ^ 

C2H,I  +  S03  {|=S02.|g-f^-fTa. 

'  Zeise  assumed  the  existence  in  these  bodies  of  the  iiidical  C.^HsS,  to  which 
he  f^ave  the  iiiuno  of  meroaptiiin  {mcrcurio  aptum).  See  Bcrzelius,  Jahrcsbcr. 
xiv.  334. 

^  V.  Oefcle,  An-n.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  370  ;  cx.xxii.  82. 

'  Strcrlccr,  Aw.  Chrm.  Pliaiin.  cxlviii.  00;  Hemilian,  ib.  clxviii.  IS.t. 
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Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  them  into  sulphonic  chlorides  : 

SO,  I       ^  +  PCI5  =  SO,  I  gf^s  +  KCi  +  POGI3. 

And  if  this  latter  compound  be  treated  with  sodium  ethylate 
the  ethyl-ether  of  ethylsulphonic  acid  is  produced  : 

SO,  I  g  A  ^  NaOC.H^  =  SO,  |  ^'^l^^  +  NaCi. 

This  ether  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  sulphite,  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  ethyl  alcohol : 

SO  I  ^\  +  2HOC2H,  =  SO  I  ^^-^^s  +  2HC1. 

Cold  caustic  potash  converts  the  latter  compound  into  alcohol 

( OC  H 

and  potassium  ethyl  sulphite,  SO  -j  ^'  which  is  isomeric 

with  potassium  ethyl  sulphonate,  from  which  it  differs,  inasmuch 
as  its  aqueous  solution  is  easily  decomposed  with  formation  of 
hydrogen-potassium  sulphite  and  alcohol.  The  rational  con- 
stitiition  of  this  compound  is  not  known.  The  easy  conversion 
of  mercaptan  into  sulphonic  acid  renders  it  very  probable  that 
in  the  latter  the  alcohol  radical  is  in  direct  linking  with  sulphur. 

The  alcohol  radicals  also  form  compounds  with  selenium  and 
telluriitm,  the  more  important  of  which  will  be  hereafter 
described. 

105  The  Com2JOuncl  Ammonias  or  Aviims  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing the  haloid  ethers,  or  the  nitrates  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
with  ammonia  under  pressure,  when  the  following  consecutive 
reactions  take  place  : 

Primaiy  Monamines. 

(1)  C2H,G1-^N-  H  =  N-^H  %-HCl. 

(l-I  (H 

Secondary  Mouaniiues. 

(2)  C^H^Cl  +  N  4  H       =  N-^         4-  HCl. 

Tertiiiiy  Moiuiiiiiiies. 

O)  C^PIXII  +  N 


rc,H,  rc,H, 

^C,H,  =  N^CH^  +  HCl. 
(h    ■  (.C,H, 
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The  aminos  containing  the  lower  members  of  the  series  of 
alcohol  radicals  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  the 
higher  ones  are  mostly  liquids.  They  possess  a  peculiar 
ammoniacal  smell,  but  generally  this  is  accompanied  by  a  fish- 
like odour.  They  precipitate  many  metallic  salts,  and  combine 
directly  with  acids  to  form  crystallisable  compounds.  Their 
chlorides  unite  with  platinum  chloride,  like  sal-ammoniac, 
whilst  their  sulphates  yield  alums  with  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  three  groups  into  which  they  may  be  divided  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  reactions. 

(1.)  The  primary  amines  are  converted  into  alcohols  by  means 
of  nitrous  acid.  If  a  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  ethylamine 
be  warmed  with  silver  nitrite,  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

Hi  0  +  H,0  +  N,. 

hJnho.no 

(2.)  The  secondari/  amines  under  similar  circumstances  give 
rise  to  nitroso-products : 

C,Hr  I-  N  4-  HO. N 0    C.H,  I N  -f  H.p. 
"  H  J  NO  J 

The  nitroso-diethylamine  thus  obtained  is  again  converted  into 
diethylamine  on  heating  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3.)  The  tertiary  amines  are  not  affected  by  nitrous  acid. 
They  combine  readily  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
giving  rise  to  an  iodide  of  a  compound  ammonium,  such  as 
tetramethylammonium  iodide,  N(CH3)^I,  These  decompose, 
on  heating,  into  the  compounds  from  which  they  have  been 
formed,  just  as  sal-ammoniac  dissociates  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia.  In  both  cases  re-combination  takes  place  on 
cooling ;  and  hence  the  compound,  ammonium  iodides  appear 
to  distil  without  decomposition.  They  are  not  decomj^osed  by 
alkalis.  Moist  silver  oxide  converts  them  into  hydroxides, 
which  are  non-volatile,  crystalline,  very  soluble  bodies  analogous 
in  properties  to  the  caustic  alkalis.  Thus  they  destroy  animal 
matter  such  as  the  skin,  saponify  fats,  precipitate  many  metallic 
compounds,  &c.,  and  form  crystallisable  salts  with  acids.  Their 
chlorides  yield,  with  platinum  chloride,  compounds  analogous 
to  ammonium-platinum  chloride,  and  their  sulphates  give  rise 
to  alums. 


IGl 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  frequent  cases  of  isomerism 
occur  amongst  the  amines.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  ammonia  may  be  replaced  by  one,  two,  or  three 
radicals,  and  thus  a  variety  of  isomeric  compounds  result,  and, 
by  the  above  reactions,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  whether  we 
htive  to  do  with  a  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  compound. 
The  simplest  case  in  which  isomerism  can  occur  is  that  of 
(1)  propylamine,  (2)  methylethylamine,  and  (3)  trimethylamine. 
If  these  bodies  be  treated  with  ethyl  iodide  as  long  as  this 
substance  produces  any  action,  the  following  compounds  are 
formed : 

(1)  Propyltriethylammonium  iodide,    N(C3H^)  (0.2113)31. 

(2)  Methyltriethylammonium  iodide,   ^(CHa)  (03115)31. 

(3)  Trimethylethylammonium  iodide,  N  (0113)3(02115)  I. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  iodine  con- 
tained in  the  body  formed  to  ascertain  which  of  these  compounds 
is  under  examination. 

106  Hydrazine  Compounds,  Just  as  the  amines  are  derived 
from  ammonia,  NH3,  so  the  hydrazines  are  derived  from  the  as 
yet  unknown  body  hydrazine  or  diamide,  H^N  —  NH^.  Oom- 
pounds  analogous  to  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  liquid  hydro- 
gen phosphide  H,P  —  PH.2,  and  in  dimethylarsine  (cacodyl), 
(CH3),As  -  As(OH3)2. 

The  hydrazine  compounds  as  yet  known  are  obtained  by 
replacement  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  hydrazine, 
H.jN  —  NH.2,  by  alcohol  radicals.  So  far,  only  derivatives  with 
one  or  with  two  alcohol  radicals  are  known.  In  order  to  prepare 
mono-ethyl  hydrazine,  HgN  —  NH(,0.2H5),  it  is  necessary  to 
start  from  diethyl-urea,  a  secondary  amine.  Tliis  is  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  giving  rise  to  the  nitroso-compouiid  No.  (1), 
and  then  this  product  is  acted  upon  by  uascent  hydrogen, 
yielding  the  hydrazine-compouiid  No.  (2) : 

Diethylurea.  {'!).  (•:). 

OHNHx  •'CANH  CANII 

OHNN/^O  )00  >C0 

K..,n.,.i^ti/  O2H5.N-NO  CJ-I^.N-NH,. 

If  the  compound  No.  (2)  be  heated  with  alkalis  or  acids,  it 
is  decomposed  like  all  ureas,  yielding  carbon  dioxide,  ethylamine, 
and  ethyl  hydrazine,  as  follows  : 

VOL.  m. 
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Nitroso-amiues  containing  acid  radicals,  e.g.  like 

C2H3O 

give  on  reduction  no  corresponding  hydrazines,  but  the  amides 
are  regenerated  : 

^2^^5     iiS]  _ATO  _L  4  T-T    —  ^-^5l>J_>JH   -4-  O 

Hydrazines  containing  two  radicals,  or  DiMjdrazincs,  are 
obtained  by  the  reduction,  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  of 
the  nitroso-derivatives  of  secondary  amines : 

^A|n-NO    +    2H2  =    ^^j^^lN-NHg  +  H,0. 

The  hydrazines  are  volatile  liquids  possessing  an  ammoniacal 
odour,  and  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Diliydrazines  unite  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
giving  rise  to  azonium  iodides,  such,  for  instance,  as  triethyl- 
azonium  iodide  H2N2(C2H5)3l.  These  are  converted  into 
powerfully  alkaline  hydroxides  by  means  of  moist  silver  oxide. 
Weak  oxidising  agents  resolve  the  dihydrazines  into  secondar}'' 
amines  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  whilst  stronger  reagents 
give  rise  to  Tctrazones,  such  as  tetraethylazone,  N^(C2^^ : 

The  tetrazones  are  non-volatile,  oily,  alkaline  liquids  possessing 
a  garlic-like  smell.^ 

107  Cyanides  of  the  Alcohol  Radiccds.  These  bodies  are  formed 
when  an  alcoholic  iodide  is  heated  with  silver  cyanide,  or 
when  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  an  amine  is  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash ; 

CH3NH2  +  CHCl,  =  CH3.NC  +  3HC1. 

The  compounds  obtained  in  this  way  are  usually  termed 

'  E.  Fischer,  Lichigs  Annalcn,  cxc.  G7.    Ibid,  cxcix.  2S1. 
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isoeyanides  or  carhamines,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
isomeric  compounds  which  had  previously  been  prepared.  They 
are  poisonous  liquids  possessing  a  penetrating  and  highly 
xmpleasant  odour.  Aqueous  acids  decompose  them  easily  into 
formic  acid  and  an  amine  : 

CH3NC  +  2H2O  =  CH3NH,  +  COH.OH. 

When  heated  in  closed  glass  tubes,  they  are  converted  into 
the  isomeric  nitrils,  which  bodies  are  also  formed,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  the  carhamines,  by  heating  an  iodide 
with  potassium  cyanide,  or  by  heating  the  latter  compound 
with  a  hydrogen  sulphate  of  an  alcohol  radical : 

NCK  +        I  SO,  =  NC.C^H,  +  K2SO,. 

In  this  reaction  a  carbamine  is  doubtless  first  formed,  and  this 
is  decomposed  at  the  high  temperature  into  a  nitril. 

The  pure  nitrils  possess  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  smell. 
They  are  not  changed  by  the  action  of  dilute  aqueous  acids, 
but  are  converted  into  the  fatty  acids  and  ammonia  in  the 
presence  either  of  strong  aqueous  mineral  acids  or  of  caustic 
potash.  Thus  methyl  cyanide  or  acetonitril,  when  treated  in 
this  way,  yields  acetic  acid : 

CH3.CN  +  HCl  +  2H2O  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  NH.CL 

On  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen,  the  nitrils  form  amines  : 

CH3.CN  +  2H2  =  CH3.CH2.NH2. 

And  this  reaction  proves  that  in  the  nitrils  the  cyanogen  is 
linked  with  the  alcohol  radical  by  the  carbon  atom,  whilst  in 
the  carhamines  it  is  nitrogen  which  connects  these  two,  act- 
ing in  this  case,  as  in  sal-ammoniac  and  similar  bodies,  as  a 
pentad.  All  these  compounds  decompose  on  heating,  with 
formation  of  bodies  in  which  nitrogen  is  triad.  The  pentad 
nitrogen  in  carbamine  is  also  converted  on  heating  into  the 
triad  form,  and  hence  we  may  assume  that  the  compound  first 
decomposes  into  cyanogen  and  the  alcohol  radical,  and  that  these 
then  unite  again : 

C=N-C1-L  = 


CTjanates  ami  Isocyanates.    The  cyanates  of  the  alcohol  radicals 

u  2 
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are  very  unstable  liquids,  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  on  a  solution  of  sodium  in  an  alcohol : 

-NCCl  +  NaOC,H,  =  NC.OC2H,  4-  NaCl. 

These  bodies  are  decomposed  in  contact  with  the  alkalis  into 
an  alcohol  and  a  cyanate.  They  undergo  polymerisation  with 
extreme  ease,  and  give  rise  to  crystalline  cyanurates. 

Isocyanates,  Carbimides,  or  Carhonylamines,  are  bodies  isomeric 
with  the  cyanates.  They  were  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
true  cyanates.  They  are,  however,  distinguished  from  these 
by  the  fact  that  alkalis  decompose  them  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  an  amine  : 

N I  ^  A  +  H2O  =  N I  ^2^5  +  CO2. 

This  is  the  reaction  by  means  of  which  the  amines  were  dis- 
covered by  Wlirtz.  Aqueous  acids  also  decompose  them  in  the 
same  way. 

Ethyl  carbimide  is  formed  when  potassium  cyanate  is  dis- 
tilled with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  Probably  ethyl  cyanate  is 
first  produced,  but  this  is  converted  by  molecular  rearrangement 
into  ethyl  carbimide.  The  other  carbimides  are  formed  in  a 
similar  way.  They  are  obtained  from  the  carbamines  b}'^  oxida- 
tion with  mercuric  oxide,  and  are  volatile  liquids  possessing  a 
penetrating  smell  which  causes  a  flow  of  tears,  and  they  are 
easily  converted  into  crystalline  isocyanuratcs. 

108  Compound-Ureas  or  Cartamides.  These  bodies  are  de- 
rived from  urea  by  the  replacement  of  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  its  hydrogen  by  alcohol  radicals.    They  may  be  formed  in 

several  ways.  Thus  ethyl  carbamide,  CO  -j  -^-^  2  5^  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  ethylamine,  as  also  by 
treating  ethyl  carbimide  with  ammonia.  If  ethylamine  be 
employed  instead  of  ammonia,  a  symmetrical  diethyl-carbamide 
is  formed,  which  is  also  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbimide  with  water : 

/N-C,H,  /CM, 
CO  /N\jj 

+  1-1,0  =    CO    g  +CO2. 
CO                   "  XN/^"^ 

%N-CJ-T,  \CJ-T, 
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A  compound  isomeric  with  this  may  be  prepared  by  acting 
with  cyanic  acid  on  diethylamine,  whilst  triethylcarbamide, 

i  M^P  H  \  '      formed  from  diethylamine  and  ethyl  car- 

bimide.  The  triamines  do  not  undergo  alteration  Avhen  treated 
either  with  cyanic  acid  or  with  the  carbimides,  but  the  simple 
substituted  carbamides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  diamines 
on  carbonyl  chloride.  The  compound  ureas  all  unite  with 
acids  to  form  crystallisable  salts. 

NH2 

Urethanes  or  Garhamic  Ethers.    Carbamic  acid,  CO  ^       ,  is 

OH 

not  known  in  the  free  state  (Vol.  I.  p.  646),  and  only  a  few  of 
its  inorganic  salts  have  been  prepared,  but  many  of  its  com- 
pound ethers,  or  the  urethanes,  are  well-defined  substances. 
They  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  Thus,  if  ethyl  car- 
bonate be  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  ethyl  carbamate  is 
formed  : 

C0{Sc:h:  +  NHs  =   C0|NH=^^+  HO.CA. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  ammonia,  ethyl-urethane  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  urea,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pure 
alcohol  be  heated  with  urea  to  100°,  urethane  is  formed.  These 
compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride 
upon  an  alcohol : 

/NH2  " 

Cl-C  =  N-t-2H0.aH5    =    CO  +C,H,C1. 

\OC2H5 

The  urethanes  are  solid  crystallisable  compounds,  which  are 
decomposed  by  alkalis,  with  formation  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  and 
a  carbonate. 

AUophancdcs.  The  ethers  of  allophanic  acid  stand  to  biuret 
(Vol.  I.  p.  652)  in  the  same  relation  as  the  urethanes  (carbamic 
ether.s)  to  urea,  thus  : 

(Allophanic  Amide).  Allophanic 
Urea.  Urethane.  Biuret.  Ethylotlier. 

/NH2  /mi, 

CO  CO 
.NH2             "^NH  >NH 

CO  CO  GO  CO 

NNII^.         \O.C2H.         \NH2.  \O.CJ-I.. 
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These  allophanic  ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  vapour 
of  cyanic  acid  upon  the  anhydrous  alcohols,  thus : 

2C0.NH    -f.    C,H,.OI-I    =    NH  |  COOC  H 

They  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a  eliloro-carbonate  with 
urea : 

C  CO.NH2 

-  CO  -  NH2  +  CO         =     NH^  +  HCl. 

H  \C1  ( CO.OC2H5 

Free  allophanic  acid  is  not  known,  but  in  addition  to  the 
ethereal  salts  a  few  unstable  compounds  have  been  prepared, 

such  as  the  following  :  NH  -[  ^^'^^'^tt 
»  ( CO.OC.2H5. 

Compotmd  Guanidines.  These  bodies  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  cyanamide  upon  a  hydrochloride  of  a  monamine,  as 
guanidine  itself  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanamide  upon  an 
ammonium  salt  (Vol.  I.  p.  680)  : 

N(CH3)H.HC1 
C=K  I 

+    N(CH3)H3C1     =     C  =  NH. 


Guanidines  containing  two  alcohol  radicals  have,  as  yet,  not 
been  prepared,  although  some  containing  three  such  radicals  have 
been  obtained.  These  are  formed  with  separation  of  carbon 
dioxide,  when  an  isocyanuride  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sodium  ethylate,  as  also  if  a  disubstituted  thio-carbamine 
be  heated  with  a  monamine  and  mercuric  oxide  : 

CS(NH.C,H,,),  +  H.N.Cjrj  +  HgO  =  C(N.CoHo)(NH.CsH5).,  +  HgS  +  B^O. 

The  compound  guanidines  resemble  guan.idine  itself  in  acting 
as  powerful  bases. 

109  Tli,G  Thiocyanates  and  Isothiocyanatcs.  The  first  of  these 
classes  of  bodies  is  formed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  other  ethereal 
salts.  Thus,  for  example,  ethyl  thiocyanatc  is  obtained  on  heat- 
ing potassium  thiocyanate  with  ethyl  iodide  or  potassium  etliyl 
sulpliatc.    They  are  most  unpleasant-smelling  li(iuids,  which 
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are  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  formation  of  alcoliols  and  a 
thiocyante. 

The  isothiocyanates  or  thiocarhimidcs  are  also  known  as 
mustard-oils,  because  the  oil  of  mustard  belongs  to  this  group, 
and  the  various  members  possess  a  similar  strong  pungent 
smell.  They  are  formed  by  a  general  reaction.  Thus  ethyl 
mustard-oil,  SCNC^Hg,  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethylamiue  with  carbon  disulphide,  when  an  ethyl- 
thiocarbimic  acid  is  formed,  and  this,  on  heating  with  a  salt  of 
mercury  or  silver  is  converted  into  the  tliiocarbimide : 

I     "  II 

OS  +  HgCl^  =  CS    +  HgS  +  HCl  + 

I  Mhyl 

8(NH3.  C.,H,)  thiocartimide.  NHgCC^HJCl. 

Iodine  acts  in  a  similar  way  with  formation  of  iodic  acid  and 
free  sulphur.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  these  mustard- 
oils  with  formation  of  an  amine  and  carbonyl  sulphide  : 

Compound  Thio-Ureas.  These  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  or  an  amine  on  the  mustard-oils.  They  are  crystalline 
bodies  formiusc  salts  with  acids. 

110  The  Nitro-Paraffins.  These  compounds  are  isomeric  with 
the  nitrites  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  and  are  formed  together  with 
the  latter,  when  an  alcoholic  iodide  is  acted  upon  by  silver 
nitrite.  They  act  as  weak  acids,  and  contain  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  capable  of  replacement  by  a  metal,  whilst  the 
nitrites  are  neutral  bodies,  and  easily  converted  by  alkalis 
into  an  alcohol  and  a  nitrite.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the 
nitre-paraffins  into  compound  ammonias,  whilst  the  nitrites 
in  the  same  way  yield  alcohols.  This  last  reaction  indicates 
the  constitution  of  these  two  classes  of  compo\;nds  ; 

Nitro-ethane. 

/O  /H 

(1)  I  -1-  3H„    =  C^H-.N  2H„0. 
\0  '  \H 

Ethyl  nitrite. 

(2)  C^H-.O-NO  ^  OIT,  =  OJI5.OH  +  NH.,  -1-  H,0, 
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PJiosjjIiorus  Bases  or  PhospMncs.  These  compounds  are 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  (phosphine)  by  alcohol  radicals.  In  their  chemical 
pi-operties  these  compounds  exhibit  great  analogy  with  phos- 
phine itself,  and  are  classed  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
phosphines  (the  name  having  become  generic).  The  last-named 
combine  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  to  form  plios- 
2)honium  iodides,  which  compounds,  as  well  as  the  bodies  derived 
from  them,  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  ammonium 
compounds. 

The  alcohol  radicals  also  form  corresjDonding  compounds  witli 
a^rsenic  and  antimony,  as  well  as  with  horon. 

Ill  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Badicals  tvith  Silicon.  Silicon, 
like  carbon,  is  a  tetrad.  The  analogy  of  the  compounds  of 
these  elements  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  first 
volume.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  compounds 
of  silicon  with  the  alcohol  radicals  exhibit  a  close  similarity 
to  the  paraffins.  For  this  reason  silicoxi  ethyl,  Si(C.,H5)^,  has 
been  termed  silicononane,  SiCgHgQ,  that  is,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  nonane  in  which  one  atom  of  carbon  has  been 
replaced  by  silicon.'  Silicononane  is  not  attacked  by  nitric 
acid.  Chlorine  gives  rise  to  substitution-products,  especially  to 
silico-nonyl  chloride,  SiCgH^gCl,  which  comiDound  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  alcohol,  ethereal  salts,  and  other  derivatives,  all 
containing  silicon. 

Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Eadicals  with  Metals.  Only  a  feAV 
of  the  metals  combine  directly  with  the  alcohol  radicals.  Of 
these,  the  more  important  are  the  metals  of  the  magnesium 
group,  aluminium,  mercury,  lead,  and  tin.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  are  all  liquids,  and  most  of  them  volatile.  Those 
of  the  magnesium  group  and  aluminium  inflame  spontane- 
ously when  brought  in  contact  with  air,  and  are  decomposed 
by  water  with  the  formation  of  the  hj'droxides  of  the  metals, 
and  the  paraffins.  The  other  compounds  do  not  undergo 
alteration  in  the  air,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  water ;  they 
are,  however,  attacked  by  acids.  When  the  alkali  metals  act 
upon  the  zinc  compounds,  a  portion  of  the  zinc  is  replaced, 
and  a  body  having  a  composition  such  as  NaCaH,  +  Zn(C2H5)2 
is  formed.    It  has  hitherto  not  proved  possible  to  isolate  the 

^  The  view  held  by  Dumas  that  even  carhon  may  undergo  substitution,  a  view- 
so  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Lieliig,  has  thus  jiroved  to  be  true,  although  not 
exactly  in  the  form  anticijiatei)  liy  us  author. 
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compound  of  the  alcohol  radical  with  the  alkali  metal  from  this 
zinc  compound. 

In  general  the  metallic  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
correspond  to  the  chlorides  of  the  metals,  though  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NaCl  NaC^Hg. 

ZnCl,  ZnCdH^),. 

HgCi;  Hg(C,H,),. 

PbClg   • 

  Pb(C,H,),.  , 

  Pb,(C,H3),. 

Sn,Cl,  Sn,(C,H,),. 

  Sn2(C2H5)g. 

SnCl,  SnCC^H^),. 


THE  ALCOHOLS  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

112  These  compounds  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes  or  groups,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols  and 
their  derivatives, 

Friniary  Alcohols  and  FoMy  Adds.  The  primary  alcohols, 
when  slowly  oxidised,  first  lose  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
are  converted  into  aldehydes  (alcohol  dehydrogenatum  and 
these  again  readily  pass  into  the  fatty  acids  by  the  addition  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  the  acids  being  derived  directly  from 
the  alcohols  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
one  atom  of  oxygen: 

The  reactions  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  acetic  acid 
thus  formed  has  been  elucidated,  have  already  been  referred  to, 
namely,  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  acid  and  by  its  synthetical 
preparation  from  the  methyl  compounds.  Thus  we  saw  that, 
when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  acetate,  the  salt  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  purpose,  it  first  decomposes,  like  an  inorganic  salt,  into 


'  Liel)ig,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xiv.  153. 
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C2H3O2  +  K.  The  liberated  metal,  however,  at  once  acts  upon 
the  water,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  group  of  atoms  liberated  at  the  other  pole 
decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  methyl,  CH3,  two  of  the 
latter  groups  uniting  to  form  ethane,  CsHq.  All  the  other  fatty 
acids  decompose  in  a  similar  way  according  to  the  equation  : 

2CnH,u02     =     H2     +     2CO2     +  (CV.aH,,..,).,. 

If  n_i  be  written  we  obtain  for  the  hydrocarbon  the  ex- 
pression (CmH2m  + 1)  2  =  CnHpn  +  %  which  is  the  general  formula 
for  the  paraffins. 

The  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  synthetically  from  the  alcohols 
containing  one  atom  less  carbon  by  replacing  the  hydroxyl  by 
cyanogen  and  thus  obtaining  the  nitril,  which,  Avhen  boiled 
with  caustic  potash,  yields  the  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid. 
This  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  general  equation : 

CnH2n  + 1 

CnH2n  -M  I 

I  +  KOH  +  HOH    =    C  -  0  +  NH,. 

C=N  I 

OK 

The  following  scheme  represents  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty 
acids : 

CnH2n  +  1  CnHan  +  1 

I 

H  H  !  CO,. 

It  is  then  clear  that  the  fatty  acids  are  compounds  of  the 

organic  radicals  with  carhoxyl,  HO  —  0  =  0,  this  latter  being 

formed  from  mcthoxyl,  HO  —  CH^,  this  latter  group  being 
characteristic  of  the  primary  alcohols. 

Hence  a  primary  alcohol  maybe  defined  as.  a  bodj' derived 
from  a  paraiSin  by  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  methyl  group  by  hydroxyl.  Or  the  alcohols  may  be  con- 
sidered as  methyl  alcohol  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical.  Hence  the  following  bodies 
are  primary  alcohols : 


CO, 
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Ethyl  alcohoL  Butyl  alcohol.  Isobutyl  alcohol. 

CH3                    CH3  H3C  CH3 
I  I 

CH,.OH.         CK,  CH 

1  I 

CH2  CH2.OH. 

CH2.OH. 

Inactive  amyl  alcohol.  Active  amyl  alcohol. 

H3C  CH3  •    H3C  CH,.OH 

CH  CH 

CH,  CH, 
1  I 

CH2.OH.  CHg. 

Kolbe  '  has  proposed  a  general  nomenclature  for  the  alcohols, 
under  which  not  only  the  primary  but  also  the  other  groups 
may  be  classed,  as  derivatives  of  methyl  alcohol.  To  this 
latter  compound  he  gives  the  name  of  carbinol,  and  classes  the 
primary  alcohols  as  follows  : 

Ethyl  alcohol  Methyl  carbinol. 

Butyl  alcohol  Propyl  carbinol. 

Isobutyl  alcohol.  Isopropyl  carbinol. 

Amyl  alcohol  (inactive)  Isobutyl  carbinol. 

Amyl  alcohol  (active)  Pseudobutyl  carbinol. 

This  nomenclature"  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  although  the 
suggestion  is  not  without  merit. 

The  primary  alcohols  may  not  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
products  of  oxidation,  but  they  likewise  may  be  detected  by 
the  following  very  delicate  reaction.^  The  alcohol  is  first  con- 
verted into  the  iodide,  and  a  few  drops  of  this  are  brought  into 
a  distillation  flask,  having  a  capacity  of  a  few  cubic  centimeters, 
in  which  a  mixture  of  silver  nitrite  and  white  sand  has  pre- 
viously been  placed.  As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  reaction 
has  subsided,  the  liquid  is  distilled  off,  and  the  nitro-paraffin 
which  has  been  formed  is  dissolved  by  shaking  with  caustic 
potash,  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  drop  by  drop, 
when  a  dark-red  colouration  takes  place.  This  colour  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  acid,  but  again  makes  its 

>  Zei/sch.  Chcm.  1866,  118. 

'  V.  Meyer,  Lichigs  Annalcn,  clxxx.  139. 
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appearance  when  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  caustic 
potash.  So.  far  this  reaction  has  only  been  applied,  in  the  series 
of  piimary  alcohols,  as  high  as  octyl-alcohol,  and  thus  far  with 
success.^  This  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  nitrolic 
acid  in  the  following  way  : 

CH,  CH3 

!  I 
CH2-1-ON.OH    =    C-N.OH  +  H2O. 

I.I 
N0.2  NO2 

A  nitrolic  acid  is  also  formed  when  a  nitro-paraffin  is  con- 
verted into  the  dibromo-compound,  and  this  is  acted  upon  by 
hydroxylamine  : 

CH3  CH„ 

I  I 
CBr,+  H2N.0H      =      C-N.0H  +  2HBr. 

I    "  I 

The  nitrolic  acids  are  colourless,  and  crystallise  well,  forming 
with  alkalis  dark-red  salts,  which  explains  the  production  of 
the  above  reaction.  They  are  extremely  unstable  compounds, 
decomposing  easily  with  formation  of  a  fatty  acid.  "When 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  simple  decomposition  takes 
place,  pure  nitrogen  monoxide  being  evolved  ; 

CH3  GH3 

I    ■  I 
C  =  N.OH    =    0  =  0    +  N.,0. 

I  I 
NO2  OH 


113  Aldehydes.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  these  bodies 
occur  as  intermediate  products  in  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols 
to  fatty  acids.  They  are  oxides  of  dyad  radicals,  and  in  their 
formation  the  first  step  is,  in  the  cases  of  acetaldehydes,  the 
production  of  ethidene  alcohol : 

CH3  CH3 
1  +     0     =        I  ^ 

CH2.OH  CH(0H)2. 

This,  however,  like  all  other  compounds  containing  two  hydroxyl 

1  GiitkiiPL'lit,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chan.  Gcs.  xii.  622. 
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groups,  combined  with  one  carbon  atom,  splits  up  with  separation 
of  water,  and  we  have  the  anhydride  or  oxide  left ;  in  the  above 
case  ethidene  oxide  or  acetaldehyde  being  formed  : 

Etliidene  alcohol.  Acetaldehyde. 

Jp/OK  I    ■        +  Hp. 

^^\0H  HC=0 


That  the  above  formula  expresses  the  constitution  of  this 
compound  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachlonde  it  is  converted  into  ethidene  chloride  or 
dichlorethane : 

CH3  CH3 

I  +    PCI5    =     I  +  POCI3. 

CHO  CHCI2 

We  may,  however,  acording  to  the  theory  of  radicals  and  of 
types,  consider  aldehyde,  CgHgO.H,  as  the  hydride  of  an  acid 
radical  having  the  general  formula  CnH2n-iO.  All  the  alde- 
hydes are  characterised  by  possessing  a  peculiar  suffocating 
smell,  whilst  another  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  bodies  is 
that  they  unite  with  the  hydrogen  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals 
to  form  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  generally  difficultly 
soluble,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  separation  of  the 
aldehyde,  and  hence  this  property  is  frequently  made  use  of 
for  the  purification  of  these  bodies. 

On  oxidation  the  aldehydes  yield  the  fatty  acids,  and  if 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  be  employed  as  the  oxidising 
agent,  the  following  reaction  takes  place : 

2  CH3.COH  +  SAggO  =  2  CH3.CO.OAg  +  H^O  +  2  Ag2. 

When  heated  with  ammoniacal  silver  solution  a  similar  reaction 
occurs,  and  if  the  aldehydes  are  soluble  in  water,  metallic  silver 
is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  in  the  form,  of 
a  bright  mirror. 

114  Hcdoicl  Compotmds  of  the  Acid  Radicals.  The  chlorides 
and  bromides  of  the  acid  radicals  are  easily  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  phosphorus  on  the  acid  :' 


3  CH3.CO.OH  +  PCI3  =  3  CH3.COCI  -t-  P(0H)3. 
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These  bodies  are,  as  a  rule,  liquids  which  fume  strongly  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  possess  a  powerful  acid  smell,  depending 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  into  the 
corresponding  fatty  acid  and  the  hydracids : 

CH3.COCI  +  H2O  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  HCI. 

The  iodides,  which  as  yet  have  been  but  slightly  investigated, 
are  not  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on  the 
acids,  inasmuch  as  a  further  decomposition  takes  place  with 
separation  of  iodine.  They  may,  however,  be  prepared  from 
the  anhydrides,  and  are  decomposed  by  water  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  The  haloid  compounds  of  the 
acid  radicals  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  alcohol 
radicals,  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  the  former  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  hydracids  on  the  acids  as  the 
alcoholic  chlorides  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  hydracids 
on  the  alcohols.  They  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  this  way 
in  presence  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  :  ^ 

CH3.CO.OH  +  HCI  +  P2O5  =  CH3.COCI  +  2  HPO3. 


115  Mhereal  Scdts  or  Compound  Ethers.  The  fatty  acids  are 
monobasic,  and  the  one  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  not 
only  by  metals,  but  also  by  acid  radicals,  and  thus  the  bodies 
formerly  known  as  compound  ethers  are  obtained.  These  are 
now  generally  termed  the  ethereal  salts,  and  they  may  be 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways : 

(1.)  An  alcohol  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  acid  chloride : 

Ethyl  acetate. 

C0H5 "(  C,H^O  1  CoHj )  ^  T(n\ 

HJ^    +  CiJ    -     CAoP  + 

(2.)  An  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  an  alcohol  : 

HJ^      +  H/^      CaHgO/^  + 

In  this  case  the  formation  of  the  ethereal  salt  takes  place 
slowly  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly  when  heated.  When  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  is  formed,  the  reaction  becomes  feeble, 
and  at  last  stops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethereal  salts  are 
decomposed  by  water  into  the  alcohol  and  the  acid. 

1  Friedel,  Oompt.  Rend.  Ixviii.  1557. 
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(3.)  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  the 
acid  with  alcohol,  the  formation  of  the  ethereal  salt  takes  place 
more  perfectly  and  more  quickly.  This  depends  partly  on  the 
fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  acts  as  a  hygroscopic  agent,  but 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  hydrochloric  acid  increases  the 
yield  by  the  formation  of  the  acid  chloride,  which  then  acts 
according  to  equation  No.  1,  as  these  chlorides  will  attack  the 
alcohol  more  readily  than  water.  It  is,  moreover,  possible 
that  the  alcohol  is  first  converted  into  the  chloride,  which  then 
acts  again  upon  the  acid  : 

^2^5  \         ,        C2H3O  )  Q       _       C2H5      I  ^  jr^^ 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  whole  of  these  reactions  come  into  play.' 

(4.)  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  way  to 
hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  the  ethereal  salts  are  frequently 
prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  or  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  same 
with  the ,  alcohol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heating, 
or,  again,  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  the  acid  and  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  run  into  a  warm  mixture  of  the  alcohol  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  ethereal  salt  is  formed  to- 
gether with  water,  and  both  distil  over.  The  following  equation 
represents  the  reactions  which  take  place  :  ^ 


(a)  0  A  J  Q    ^   H  I         ^  C,H,  I  ^ 
(^)0.«j}sO..OAO|,^^CjH.,J,    ^  ^^^^^ 

(5.)  Ethereal  salts  are  lastly  formed  by  heating  the  salt  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  (a),  a  haloid  ethereal  salt,  or  (&),  with  a  hydrogen 
sulphate  of  an  alcohol  radical : 

I  P/ino^e,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  1877,  1790  ;  Hcniy,  ib.  2041. 
MarkownikofT,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  1176. 
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ii6  Anhydrides  or  Oxides  of  the  Acid  Radicals.  These  com- 
pounds stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  acids  as  the  ethers 
of  the  alcohol  radicals  do  to  the  alcohols. 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  haloid  salts  of  the  acid 
radicals  on  the  salts  of  the  acids  : 


The  anhydrides  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  placed  in 
contact  with  it,  they  decompose  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  more 
quickly  when  heated,  yielding  two  molecules  of  the  acid.  This 
decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  alkalis  or 
in  presence  of  alcohol,  when  an  ethereal  salt  is  formed  : 

CgHgO  )  r)     ,     2  C2H5  1  Q    _    9  C0H5    1  o   4-   H  O 

Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  anhydrides  in  the  following 
way : 

C2H3O   1    Q        ,        TTQI       _       C2H3O   1  C2H3O   )  Q 

and  the  phosphorus  compounds  of  the  chlorine  group  act 
similarly : 

117  TMo-Comjyoimds  of  the  Acid  Badicals,  Thio-Acids  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  jsentasulphide  on  the  fatty 
acids  : 

5    ^2^30  I  Q      ^      p^g^      ^     5    C2H3O  I  g      ^  p^^-)^ 

The  phosphorus  pentoxide  which  is  thus  formed  acts  on  a 
portion  of  the  thio-acid  with  formation  of  other  products  of 
uncertain  composition. 

The  thio-acids  which  have  hitherto  been  investigated  are 
liquids  possessing  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  forming  salts  of 
which  some,  such  as  the  lead  and  silver  salts,  are  easily  decom- 
posed with  formation  of  the  sulphide  of  the  metal. 

Tlie  Thio-Anhydridcs  or  Sulphides  of  the  Acid  Radicals  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  phosphorus  on  the  oxides. 
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These  are  also  unpleasant  smelling  liquids,  which  are  decomposed 
by  water  in  the  following  way  : 

The  thio-acids  also  give  rise  to  compound  thio-ethereal  salts 
obtained  by  heating  the  ordinary  acid  ether  with  sulphide  of 
phosphorus,  as  also  by  decomposing  the  salts  of  the  thio-acids 
with  haloid  ethers,  and  lastly  by  the  action  of  the  acid  chlorides 
upon  the  mercaptides  : 


ii8  Amides.  The  acid  radicals  are  capable  of  replacing 
hydrogen  in  ammonia,  thus  giving  rise  to  compound  ammonias 
which,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  amines,  are  termed 
amides.  In  order  to  prepare  these  bodies  the  following 
reactions  are  employed  : 

(1.)  The  acid  chloride  or  the  anhydride  is  treated  with  dry 
ammonia : 

(a)  C2H3OCI      +   2NH3  =  C2H3O.NH2  +  NH.Cl. 

(b)  (C2H30)20  +  2NH3  =  C2H3O.NH2  +  C2H3O2NH,. 

(2. )  An  ethereal  salt  is  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  : 
^(?H        +  NH3  =  C2H3O.NH,  +  C2H5.OH. 

2  5' 

(3.)  The  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  is  heated : 
C2H3O.ONH4  =  aH30.NH2  +  H.3O. 

When  the  amides  are  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxido 
they  yield  nitrils  with  liberation  of  water.  Phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide  also  produces  the  same  reaction  : 

5C2H3O.NH.,  +  P^S,  =  5C2H3.N  -f  5H2S4PA,- 

If  the  salt  of  a  monamine  be  employed  in  reaction  No.  3, 
mstead  of  an  ammonium  compound,  an  amide  is  obtained  in 
which  one  atom  of  liydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical. 
VOL.  III. 
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Such  compounds  are  also  formed  by  acting  with  a  carbimide 
on  a  fatty  acid  : 


N 


{cO^'    +     ^^-^^Ojo    =    N|c2Hf     +  CO,. 


The  amides  containing  two  or  three  acid  radicals  have  as  yet 
been  but  slightly  investigated.  The  first  is  formed  when  a 
nitril  is  heated  with  a  fatty  acid  : 

(  C,H30 

aHgO.OH    H-    C2H3N     =  N^C^HgO 

(h 

And  if  instead  of  the  acid,  the  anhydride  be  employed,  a  triamide 
is  produced  : 

(C,H30),0     +     C,H3N    =  N(C2H30)3. 
The  anhydride  and  a  carbimide  yield  the  following  reaction  : 


N 


When  ureas,  thio-ureas,  and  similar  compounds  are  treated 
with  an  acid  chloride,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  also  replaced  by 
an  acid  radical. 

119  Suhstihition  Products  of  the  Fatty  Acids.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  attack  the  fatty  acids,  especially  when  heated,  or  in 
presence  of  iodine,  the  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  radical  being 
replaced.    Thus  acetic  acid  yields  : 

Monochloracelic  acid.        Dicliloracetic  acid.         Trichloracetic  acid. 

CH2CI.CO2H         CHC1,C02H  CCI3.CO2H. 

In  the  higher  members,  this  substitution  invariably  takes  place 
in  connection  with  the  carbon  atom  which  is  combined  witli 
the  carboxyl.  Thus  propionic  and  butyric  acids  yield  as  first 
substitution  products  : 


a  Clilorpropionio  acid.  a  Bronibutyric  .icid. 

CHi  CH, 

I  I 
CHCl  CH., 


■^2 


io.OH  CHBr 


CO.  OH 
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Iodine  does  not  form  direct  substitution  products.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  bodies  the  ether  of  the  chlorinated  or  brominated 
acid  must  be  heated  with  potassium  iodide,  and  the  acid  set 
free  from  the  product.  When  such  an  iodo-acid  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  a  fatty  acid  is  again  formed,  from  which  it  is  seen 
why  free  iodine  cannot  act  upon  these  bodies  : 

CH2I.CO.OH  +  HI  -  CH3.CO.OH  + 1,. 


SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  ALCOHOLS  AND 
THE  FATTY  ACIDS. 

120  Whilst  almost  all  the  members  of  the  homologous  series 
of  fatty  acids  have  been  long  known,  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  corresponding  alcohols  has  only  recently  been  rendered 
complete. 

As  the  alcohols  may  be  so  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into 
the  fatty  acids,  a  method  of  realising  the  inverse  reaction,  and 
of  converting  the  acids  into  the  alcohols,  did  not  apjDear  difficult 
of  attainment.  This  problem  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
chemists,  but  the  first  attempts  proved  abortive,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  Mendius '  had  discovered  that  the  nitrils  can  unite 
with  hydrogen  to  form  the  amines,  that  this  question  was  solved. 
This  method  promised,  moreover,  likely  to  yield  results  of  more 
general  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  series  of  acids  and  alcohols  could  be  synthetically  built 
up.  For  Frankland  and  Kolbe,^  as  well  as  Dumas,  Malaguti, 
and  Leblanc,3  had  shown  in  1847  that  the  nitrils  or  cyanides  of 
the  alcohol  radicals  can  be  converted  into  the  fatty  acids  by 
boiling  with  potash,  and  Hofmann  *  had  converted  the  amines 
into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

Now  the  lowest  member  of  the  nitril  series  is  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  formionitril,  and  this  combines  directly  with  hydrogen 
to  form  methylamine.  But  methyl  alcohol  can  be  obtained 
from  this  latter  compound,  and  this  again  can  be  converted  into 
methyl  cyanide  or  acetonitril,  which,  in  its  turn,  can  be  made 
to  yield  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol.  Here,  however,  the 
simplicity  of  the  reaction  ends,  for  when  the  same  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  next  group,  a  mixture  of  isomeric  alcohols  is 

'  yinn.  CJicm.  PJiarm.  cxxi.  120.  'i  Clwrn..  Sac.  Journ.  i.  60 

tnmpt.  Rend.  xxv.  442,  e.'iC.  •*  (<hnn.  So,:.  Jnurn.  iii.  231, 
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obtained,  and  these  cannot  readily  be  separated.  The  cause  of 
this  will  be  exf)lained  later  on. 

Other  general  methods  may,  however,  be  employed  for  the 
synthetical  formation  of  the  alcohols  and  acids  corresponding  to 
the  normal  paraffins. 

In  1851  Williamson  '  showed  that  when  a  mixture  of  a  for- 
mate and  a  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  is  heated,  the  aldehyde  of  the 
latter  is  produced  : 

Five  years  later  this  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
Limpricht  ^  and  Piria,^  and  when  Wurtz  in  1862  had  dis- 
covered that  the  aldehydes  combine  directly  with  nascent 
hydrogen  to  form  the  alcohols,  no  further  obstacles  were  seen 
to  present  themselves  to  a  systematic  construction  of  the  homo- 
logous series  of  the  acids  and  alcohols.  Many  unperceived 
difficulties  were,  however,  met  with  in  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  process,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1869  that  Lieben 
and  Rossi  ^  sufficiently  perfected  the  methods,  by  means  of 
which,  beginning  with  ordinaiy  alcohol,  the  whole  series  of 
normal  primary  alcohols  and  the  corresponding  acids  could  be 
synthetically  obtained. 

Liehcn  and  Rossi's  Method.  The  first  step  of  this  process  is 
the  preparation  of  propionic  acid  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  means 
of  acetonitril,  and  then  heating  its  calcium  salt  with  calcium 
formate.  In  this  way  propioaldehyde  is  obtained,  and  this  com- 
bines directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  propyl  alcohol.  From 
this  latter  propyl  cyanide  (butyronitril)  can  be  prepai'ed,  and 
this  again,  in  a  similar  way,  yields  butyr-aldehyde  and  butyl 
alcohol,  &c. 

Fatty  acids  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  . 
on   the  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with  the  alkali 
metals  (Wanklyn)  : 

CoH.Na    -H     CO.,     =  C.,H,,CO.,Na. 

Fran/cland  and  Duppa's  Method.  Another  method  discovered 
by  Frankland  and  Duppa  and  improved  by  other  chemists,  not 

^  Chr.m.  iS'oc.  Journ.  iv.  138.  -  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  t-i.  291. 

•*  Ann.  Chim.  xlviii.  113  ;  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  c.  104. 
*  Compt.  llmul.  liv.  914. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clviii.  137  ;  clix.  58,  79  ;  d.\r.  109;  clxvii.  293  :  Lieben 
anilJanoock,  ih.  clxxxvii.  126.         "  'W.mklyn,  C/icA.  Soc.  Journ.  xi.  103. 
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only  enables  us  to  prepare  the  fatty  acids  synthetically,  but  also 
the  other  series,  and  a  variety  of  other  compounds.^  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  in 
acetic  acid  can  be  replaced  by  a  carbon-containing  radical.  For 
this  purpose,  sodium  is  dissolved  in  acetic  ether,  when  sodium 
aceto-acetic  ether  and  sodium  ethylate  are  formed  ; 

CH,  CH 

•i    ■  I 
CO.OCH,  CO 

f  mi.    =      I  +    NaOCH,   +  H.,. 

CH.  CHNa 

!  I 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OCoH,. 

In  this  reaction,  however,  little  or  scarcely  any  hydrogen  is 
evolved  in  the  free  .state,  as  this,  in  the  nascent  condition, 
reduces  a  portion  of  the  acetyl  in  the  acetic  ether  to  ethyl, 
forming  sodium  ethylate.  If  acetic  acid  be  added  to  the.  solid 
product,  aceto-acetic  ether  is  formed.  This  possesses  slightly 
acid  properties  due  to  the  presence  of  two  carbonyl  groujDS,  and 
when  acted  upon  by  sodium,  yields  the  original  compound  in 
the  pure  stale.  The  sodium  in  this  body  may  readily  be  sub- 
stituted by  an  alcohol  radical  on  treatment  Avith  an  alcoholic 
iodide,  and  in  this  compound  the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  can 
be  substituted  by  sodium,  and  this  in  its  turn  again  replaced  by 
an  alcohol  radical.^ 

All  these  compounds,  like  acetic  ether  itself,  are  decomposed 
by  concentrated  caustic  potash,  in  the  following  way  ; 

CH3  CH3 

CO  CO.OK 
I  +    2H0K    =  +  HO.CH-. 

CXY  CHXY  ^  ' 

CO.OC.,H,  CO.OK. 

In  these  formulte  X  and  Y  represent  either  hydrogen  or  an 
alcohol  radical.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  reaction  not  only  homo- 
logous acids  but  many  isomeric  acids  may  be  built  up,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  following  instances  : 

arcti?FfV;r.'i"'"AW  ^''f^''^  ?^  this  .subject,  sec  Wislicenus'  "  Syntlicsis  of  Accto- 
acctic  I'jtlKM-s,    Licb.  yinii.  dxxx\i.  K)l 

On  this  .suhjcot  .SCO  (■onmd  and  I  impacli,  Licb.  Ann  cxcii.  153, 
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Pentylic  acid.  Valerianic  acid.  Metbyl-ethyl  acetic  acid. 

CI-I 

I  CH,  CH,  CH3 
I  CH  CH, 


CH, 
I  " 

CO.OH 


^2 

I  I 
CH.,  CH — CH3. 

I    '  I 
CO.OH  CO.OH 


Pentylic  acid  is  obtained  by  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  acetic  acid  by  the  primary  radical  propyl,  Avliereas  secondary 
propyl  yields  valerianic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  third  acid, 
sodium  aceto-acetic  ether  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  the  ethyl  compound  is  then  acted  upon  by 
sodium,  and  the  body  thus  obtained  converted,  by  means  of 
methyl  iodide,  into  methyl-ethyl  aceto-acetic  ether,  and  this 
finally  decomposed  by  caustic  potash. 


SECONDARY  ALCOHOLS  AND  KETONES. 

121  The  secondary  alcohols,  the  existence  of  which  was  pre- 
dicted by  Kolbe  '  in  1866,  may  be  regarded  as  methyl  alcohol,  iu 
which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals. 
The  first  of  these  secondary  alcohols,  CgHgO,  was  prepared  by 
FriedeP  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  (2)  on  acetone,  CgHgO, 
obtained  on  the  dry  distillation  (1)  of  calcium  acetate : 

(1)  CH3.CO.O  I  ^  CH,\^^ 
CH3.C0.0|^=^    =     CRp^^     +  G'-^CO'- 

(2)  CH3j(.o    ^    H,     =  8h^}cH.0H. 

Other  fatty  acids  yield  ketones  when  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  these  are  also  formed,  as  Freund  ^  has  shown,  when  an 
acid  chloride  acts  upon  the  zinc  compound  of  an  alcohol  radical. 
Thus  acetyl  chloride  and  zinc  ethyl  give  methyl-ethyl-ketone : 

Zu(C,B.,\  +  2ClC0.CHg  =  2C2H,.CO.CH3  +  ZnCl,. 


'  ^citsch.  Chcm.  1866,  118.  "  Comjit.  Rend.  Iv.  53. 

'  Amu  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxviii.  1. 
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The  same  compound,  together  with  dimethyl  ketone  and  diethyl 
ketone,  is  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and 
calcium  propionate  is  heated.  The  formation  of  the  ketone 
from  the  fatty  acid  is,  therefore,  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  aldehyde  from  a  mixture  of  the  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  and 
a  formate.  "Whilst  just  as  the  aldehydes  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals,  so  the  ketones  were 
looked  upon  as  compounds  of  the  latter  with  alcohol  radicals. 

Another  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  ketones 
is  the  decomposition  of  the  acet-acetic  ethers  by  baryta  water : 

CH3 

I  CH, 


CO 
I 

CXY 
I 

CO.OCoH, 


3 
I 

+    Ba(0H)2    =    CO      +  HOCJI^  +  BaCO^. 
CHXY 


The  ketones  combine  directly  with  nascent  hydrogen  with 
formation  of  secondary  alcohols. 

The  secondary  alcohols  can  also  be  obtained  by  various  other 
reactions.  Thus  all  the  defines  which  contain  the  groups 
—  CH  =  CHg  and  —  CH  =  CH  —  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  formation  of  an  acid  ethereal  salt,  which  when  heated  with 
water  yields  the  alcohol : 

^l^'^CH.O.SO^.OH  +  Hp  =  ^gsXcH.OH  +  HO.SO^.OH. 

3  3 

These  defines  also  combine  with  the  hydracids  to  form  the 
haloid  ethereal  salts  : 

CH3  CH, 

I  I  ■ 

CH^  CH, 


H        .        I  )  CHI 


+ 


H 


CH,  CH. 


CH3  CH, 
+      I  I       =  CHI 


CH 

H3  CH, 
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By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  paraffins,  secondary  as 
well  as  primary  chlorides  are  formed,  whilst  with  bromine  only 
secondary  bromides  are  produced.^ 

Secondary  iodides  are  formed  when  the  alcohols  of  polyvalent 
radicals  are  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and 
amorphous  phosphorus.  Thus,  glycerin,  03115(011)3,  yields 
secondary  propyl  iodide : 

OH„.OH  OH3 

I  ! 

CH.OH    +    5HI     =     CHI   +    3H.,0    +  21^. 

I  I 
OH2.OH  OH3 

Phosphorus  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  liberation 
of  iodine : 

2  CgHgOa  +  2  H2O  +  P,  +  I2  =  2  O3H7I  +  2H3PO,. 

From  these  iodides,  the  alcohols  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver. 

The  alcohols  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  the  iodides 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  in 
closed  tubes,  the  ethereal  acetates  thus  formed  being  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash.  This  latter  reaction  is  also  employed  in 
order  to  convert  the  chlorides  and  bromides  into  alcohols. 

By  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  the  secondary  iodides,  nitro- 
paraffins  are  obtained.  These  dissolve  in  caustic  potash,  and 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution  a  deep-blue 
colour  is  produced.  When  shaken  with  chloroform  this  coloured 
compound  dissolves,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  dark-blue  solu- 
tion, colourless  crystals  of  a  ^seudo-nitrol  are  obtained  : 

Propj'l-pseudoiiitrol 
Iso-nitro  propane.  or  Nitro-nitroso-propane. 

CII3  CHg 

OH— (NO,)    +    NO.OH    =     C  +  HoO. 

I  "  I \N0 

CH3  CH, 

Small  traces  of  a  secondary  compound  can  be  recognised  bv 
this  reaction,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  lower  terms  of 
the  series.^    The  pseudo-nitrols  are  colourless  in  the  solid  state, 

'  Schorkmnier,  Phil.  Trans,  clxii.  (1872)  111  ;  Ih.  clxix.  (1S7S)  40. 
'  Meyer  and  Locher,  Lich.  Ann.  clxxx.  139. 
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but  when  fused  or  in  solution  they  possess  a  deep-blue  colour. 
On  oxidation  they  first  form  ketones  : 

Propyl-pseudonitrol.  Dimethyl-ketone. 
CH3  CH3 
1  I 

0  =  ]Sr— C— NOo  +  H2O  +  30    =  CO 

I      -  .1  +2HN03. 

CH3  CHg 

The  secondary  alcohols  also  easily  form  ketones  on  oxidation, 
and  these  on  further  oxidation  decompose  in  such  a  way  that 
the  carbonyl  remains  in  combination  with  one  alcohol  radical, 
whilst  the  other  yields  oxidation  products  like  its  corresponding 
alcohol.'  Hence  dimethyl  ketone  yields  acetic  acid  and  formic 
acid,  the  latter  however,  readily  undergoes  decomposition  into 

carbon  dioxide  and  water.     Diethyl  ketone,  CO  -<  p^tt^,  and 

r  CH 

methyl  propyl  ketone,  CO  S  q  j| ,  hoth  yield  acetic  and  propionic 

V      3  7 

acids,  whilst  from  methyl  iso-propyl  ketone,  CO  \  rnj^/nTy  \ 

first  acetic  acid  and  then  dimethyl  ketone  is  obtained,  which 
latter  is  further  oxidized  as  before  described. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  simplest  alcohol  radical 
always  remains  in  combination  with  the  carbonyl.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  the  case.     Thus,  for  example,  from  trimethjd- 

r  CH 

carbylmethyl  ketone,  CO  |  (j^qjj  ^  Ave  obtain  tri  methyl  acetic 
acid  I  qoojI^^       formic  acid. 

Hence,  in  many  cases/  the  constitution  of  the  secondary 
alcohols  can  readily  be  recognised  by  their  products  of  oxida- 
tion. Thus,  for  example,  a  secondary  alcohol  is  obtained  from 
mannitc,  C(.Hg(OH)g,  which,  when  completely  oxidized,  yields 
acetic  and  butyric  acids,  and,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as 
methyl  butyl  carbinol,  |  CO.OH. 

The  ketones  act  in  many  respects,  like  aldehydes,  as  oxides 
of  dyad  radicals.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  them  into 
the  dichlorides : 


CH 
CH 


'  Popoff,  //)(».  C'licm.  Pharm.  cl^fi.  285. 
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Many  ketones  also  combine  with  the  hydrogen  sulphites  of 
the  alkali  metals  to  form  difficultly  sohible  crystalline  com- 
pounds which  are  decomposed  again  by  an  excess  of  acid  or 
alkali.  Hence  this  reaction  is  often  employed  for  the  purification 
of  the  ketones. 


TERTIARY  ALCOHOLS. 

122  A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  these  alcohols, 
the  existence  of  which  was  also  predicted  by  Kolbe,  has  been 
discovered  by  Butlerow.-^  This  consists  in  placing  an  excess  of 
the  zinc  compound  of  an  alcohol  radical  in  contact  with  the 
acid  chloride  for  sever?jl  days,  when  a  crystalline  mass  is 
formed : 

CHg 

CH3  I 
I  +■  2(CH3)oZn  =  CH3— G— 0— Zn— CH3 

coci  '  I  ^7/01 

CH3         +  tCH3. 

We  may  assume  that  as  in  the  case  already  mentioned, 
(p.  182)  a  ketone  is  here  first  formed,  and  that  this  unites  with 
one  molecule  of  the  zinc  compound,  in  a  similar  way  as  it  does 
with  hydrogen  to  form  a  secondary  alcohol.  If  the  above  com- 
pound be  next  treated  with  water,  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  or 
trim  ethyl  carbinol,  is  obtained,  and  this  is  the  first  member  of 
this  series  : 

(CH3)3C.O.ZnCH3  +  2H2O  =  (CH3)3aOH  +  Zn(OH),  +  CH,. 

The  tertiary  alcohols  are  also  formed  by  the  direct  union  with 
water  of  the  defines  containing  the  groups 

— g\C  =  CH,    and    ZqX' " 

CH,  CH3  GH,  CH3 

\  /  \  / 

Thus:        C  +    H,0    =  COH 

CH„  c!h3. 


'  Zeilsc/i.  Chcm.  1864,  38.1,  702. 
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This  combination  takes  place  with  especial  ease  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid.' 

The  same  olefines  readily  unite  with  the  hydracids  to  form 
tertiary  haloid  ethereal  salts. 

The  tertiary  alcohols  are  at  once  broken  up  on  oxidation  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  carbon  atom  which  holds  the  group 
together  remains  in  connection  with  one  alcohol  radical  forming 
a  fatty  acid,  whilst  the  two  other  alcohol  radicals  yield  the 
same  oxidation  products  as  their  corresponding  alcohols  do.  In 
this  way  ketones  frequently  occur  as  intermediate  products. 
Thus  trimethyl  carbinol  first  yields  formic  acid  and  dimethyl 
ketone,  and  the  latter  readily  splits  up  into  water,  carbon  dioxide 
and  acetic  acid.  This  last  product  is  also  obtained  from  methyl 
diethyl  carbinol,  whilst  propionic  acid  is  also  formed  from  the 
isomeric  dimethyl  propyl  carbinol.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
these  oxidations  a  small  quantity  of  a  fatty  acid  is  obtained 
which  contains  as  much  carbon  in  the  molecule  as  the  tertiary 
alcohol.  This  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  tertiary 
alcohol  easily  decomposes  into  water  and  an  olefine,  and  these 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  readily  combine  with  water  to  form  a 
tertiary  alcohol.  It  is  also  possible  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  primary  alcohol  may  be  produced,  and  the  formation 
of  isobutyric  acid  from  trimethyl  carbinol  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  equations : 

(CH3)2C(OH)CH3  =  {CR,),G:  OH,  +  H^O. 

(CH3)2C:CH2  +  H^O  =  (CH3)2CH.CH20H. 

Isobutyl  alcohol  is  thus  obtained,  which,  on  oxidation,  yields 
isobutyric  acid.^ 

123  Tertiary  nitro-paraffins  are  formed  with  difficulty.  They 
do  not  possess  any  acid  properties,  and  hence  they  do  not 
dissolve  in  alkahs  and  do  not  give  any  reaction  with  nitrous 
acid. 

The  reason  that  these  tertiary  compounds  do  not  act  as  acids 
IS  not  far  to  seek.  In  order  that  a  replacement  by  a  metal  can 
occur,  the  carbon  compound  must  contain  acid-forming  or 
negative  elements  or  radicals  united  to  a  carbon  atom,  which 
latter  must  also  be  united  to  an  atom  of  liydrogen  or  hydro xyl. 

'  Rutlerow,  Licb.  Ann.  clxxx.  245. 
Butlcrow,  Tidtsch.  Chcm.  1871,  484;  Licb.  Ann.  clxxxix.  173. 
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Hence  acetic  acid  is  an  acid.  Its  anliydride  (acetyl  oxide)  is, 
however,  not  an  acid.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
nitro-paraffins. 

Nitro-ethaue.                   Secondary  xi-^'f^'f^ 

Nitropropane.  Nitrobutane. 

CH3                           CH3  CH3  CH3 

I                                 I  \y 

GH2                    CH.NO,  C.NO„ 

1                         I  I 

NO..                   CH3.  CH3. 


Bromnitro-ethane. 

CH3 
•  I 

CHBr 
I 

NO,. 


Dibromuitroetliaue. 

CH3 
I 

CBro 
I 

NO2. 


Secondary 
Bromnitropropane. 

CH3 

I 

BrC— NOo 
I 

CH3. 


The  two  first  of  these  bodies  only  act  as  weak  acids,  whilst 
bromnitro-ethane,  obtained  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by 
negative  bromine,  is  a  strong  acid.  All  the  other  compounds 
are,  however,  perfectly  neutral.' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  mixture  of  isomeric  alcohols 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  primary  amines 
which  contain  more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon.  The  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  alcohols  produced  are  not  homogeneous  had 
been  overlooked,  and  it  Avas  thought  that  propylamine,  for 
example,  was  converted  by  the  above  reaction  into  secondary 
propyl  alcohol,  and  isobutylamine,  in  like  manner,  into  tertiary 
butyl  alcohol.^  As  soon,  however.,  as  the  fact  of  the  production 
of  a  mixture  of  alcohols  became  apparent,  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
hypothesis  was  made  use  of,  until  at  last  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion was  found,^  namely,  that  the  reaction  goes  on  quite  normally 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  primary  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced from  joropylamine,  but  another  portion  of  the  propyl- 
amine is  converted  into  propylens,  which  is  partly  evolved  as 
a  gas  and  partly  combines  with  water  to  form  a  secondary 
alcohol : 


'  V.Mcyor,  Lieb.  Ann.  clxxx.  iii. 
-  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pkann.  clxi.  4o  ;  clxii.  3. 
Jleyer  and  Forstor,  Dculsch,  Chcm.  Gcs.  Bet:  ix.  535  ;  Mever,  Burbieri,  and 
Forstcr,  x.  130. 
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CH3  CH3 

CHo         +    HO.NO    =    CH    +    N2    +  2H2O. 

1  '  II 

CH2.NH,  CH, 
CH,  CH3 

CH     +    H,0    =  CH.OH 

II  "  I 

CH,  CH3. 

Ill  a  similav  way  isobutylamine  yields  isobutyl-alcohol,  iso- 
butylene,  and  trimethylcarbinol. 
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THE  METHYL  GROUP. 

METHANE  OR  METHYL  HYDRIDE,  CH^. 

124  The  existence  of  this  substance  was  observed  by  the  an- 
cients, as  Pliny  noticed  the  occurrence,  in  several  localities,  of  jets 
of  combustible  gases.  In  later  times  we  find  that  Basil  Valentine, 
in  describing  the  outbreaks  of  fire  which  occur  in  mines,  men- 
tions a  suffocating  damp  Avhich  is  noticed  before  such  an  outbreak. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  consider  that  the  gases  issuing 
in  such  emanations  are  combustible,  but  rather  that  the  fire 
comes  out  of  the  rock  and  drives  out  the  poisonous  air.  Libavius, 
likewise,  gives  an  account  of  an  explosive  fire-damp ;  and  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  large  number  of 
descriptions  are  found  of  explosions  which  occur  in  mines,  and 
especially  in  coal-pits.  At  the  same  time  no  distinct  statement 
is  made  of  the  nature  of  this  inflammable  fire-damp,  which,  like 
other  combustible  gases,  was  not  at  that  time  distinguished  from 
hydrogen. 

Fire-damp  as  well  as  the  gas  of  marshes  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  poisonous,  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1776  that 
Yolta^  pointed  out  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  latter  gas. 
He  showed  that  marsh  gas  differs  from  hydrogen,  in  requiring 
twice  its  volume  of  oxygen  for  combustion,  as  well  as  in  giving 
rise  to  carbondioxide,  whilst  ordinary  inflammable  air  needs  only 
half  its  volume  of  oxygen  for  combustion  and  yields  no  carbon- 
dioxide.  In  1785  BerthoUet  investigated  the  properties  of  marsh 
gas  more  accurately,  and  found  that  it  contains  both  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  that  it  usually  occurs  mixed  with  nitrogen.  •  All 
the  naturally  occurring  inflammable  gases  were,  however,  con- 
sidered to  be  identical  with  the  gases  obtained  artificially  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  organic  matter,  as  well  as  with  the  substance 

'  SuW  a?-:a  injlammahilc  naliva  dclh paludi.    Milano,  1777. 
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known  as  olefiant  gas,  until  William  Henry,'  in  1805,  proved 
that  the  gases  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
oil,  and  wax,  contain  two  distinct  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  viz., 
olefiant  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen  (marsh  gas)  mixed  with 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  Shortly  afterwards  Dalton,^  Davy,  and 
Berzelius  confirmed  the  existence  of  two  distinct  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which,  from  their  difference  in 
specific  gravity,  Avere  termed  light,  and  heavy,  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, the  former  being  marsh  gas  and  the  latter  olefiant  gas. 
The  first  of  these  was  afterwards  looked  upon  as  methyl  hydride, 
and  the  name  methane  given  to  it  by  Hofmann. 

125  Properties.  Methane  is  a  colourless  inodorous  gas  which, 
according  to  Cailletet,  can  be  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  180 
atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  — 11°.  Its  specific  gravity 
was  determined  by  Thomas  Thomson^  to  be  0"555. 

Marsh  gas  is  not  poisonous,  and  colliers  who  frequently 
breathe  air  containing  9  per  cent,  of  this  gas  do  not  appear  to 
suffer.  When  the  percentage  increases  above  this  point,  pressure 
on  the  forehead  and  eyes  is  noticed,  which,  however,  disappears 
again  on  gaining  the  open  air. 

Methane  is  readily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  slightly  lumin- 
ous flame,  which  in  the  upper  part  has  a  yellow,  and  in  the 
lower  a  blue,  colour.  When  mixed  with  double  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  fired  by  an  electric  spark  or  by  a  flame,  it  explodes 
more  violently  than  the  same  volume  of  electrolytic  gas,  and  a 
mixture  of  marsh  gas  with  from  seven  to  eight  volumes  of  air 
also  explodes  with  great  violence.  Mixtures  of  air  and  marsh 
gas  varying  from  this  proportion  burn  with  a  weaker  explosion, 
and  if  one  constituent  be  present  in  large  excess  the  electric 
spark  does  not  explode  the  mixture  (Davy). 

Methane  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  Avater;  its  coeflficient  of 
absorption,  according  to  Bunsen,  for  temperatures  between  0° 
and  2G°  is  obtained  from  the  following  interpolation  formula : 

0  =  0-05449  -  O  OOllSOTt  +  0-000010278t'. 

It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  following  formula  giving  its 
solubility  in  that  liquid  between  2°  and  24°  : 

c  =  0-522580  -  0  0028G55t  +  0  0000142t2. 

^  Nicholson's  Jtumal,  xi.  p.  G."?.  '  Vol.  I.  p.  612. 

^  Nicholson's  JnurnnJ,  1807. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  methane  occurs  in  nature.^ 
Thus  it  forces  its  way  out  together  with  petroleum  at  various 
points  ou  the  earth's  surface.  The  sacred  fire  at  Baku  consists 
of  burning  marsh  gas  containing  admixtures  of  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  as  well  as  of  the  vapour  of  petroleum  (Hess).  The  gas 
issuing  from  the  mud  volcanoes  at  Bulganak,  in  the  Crimea,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Bunsen,  of 
perfectly  pure  methane.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  first 
volume  (p.  608)  that  the  gases  which  escape  in  large  quantities 
from  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  contain  marsh  gas  and  its 
homologues,  together  with  hydrogen. 

Marsh  gas  not  only  occurs  in  these  sources  and  in  very  large 
quantities  in  the  coal  measures,  but  it  is  also  found  in  many 
sulphur  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes,  and  it 
is  likewise  evolved  in  the  boric  acid  fumeroles  in  Tuscany. 
Moreover,  methane  is  a  never-failing  constituent  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  matter,  and  hence  it  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  coal  gas.^ 

126  Preparation.  Methane  is  obtained  when  either  acetic  acid 
or  acetone  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  caustic  alkah.  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  sodium 
acetate  and  four  parts  of  soda-lime  is  made  and  then  heated 
in  a  flask  or  tube  of  hard  glass,  or,  still  better,  in  one  of  cojDper 
or  iron,  until  the  gas  is  evolved.  In  this  way,  however,  the 
formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  free  hydrogen  (according  to 
Kolbe  ^  about  eight  per  cent.),  as  well  as  of  ethylene,  cannot  be 
avoided.  This  latter  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through 
U  tubes  containing  pumice  stone  moistened  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid. 

According  to  C.  A.  Brindley  the  best  mode  of  preparation  is 
to  mix  750  grams  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  800  cbc.  of  water 
with  750  grams  of  acetate  of  soda,  and,  when  this  is  dissolved, 
to  add  1,250  grams  of  coarsely-powdered  quick-lime.  The 
mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  afterwards  gradually 
heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  bottle.  In  this  way  125  litres  of 
marsh  gas  are  obtained. 

Methane  is  formed  from  acetic  acid  according  to  the  following 
equation  : 

CH.,.CO.ONa  +  NaOH  =  CH,  +  C0(0Na)2. 

^  Vol.  I.  patres  608-10. 

-  Persoz,  Rcruc  Scicnlif.  i.  51  ;  Duma.s,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  Ixxiii.  92. 
^  Au^f.  Lchrb.  Org.  Chan.  i.  275. 
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In  order  to  prepare  it  in  the  perfectly  pure  state,  zinc  methyl 
is  decomposed  with  water.^ 

Zn(CH3)„  +  2H0H  =  Zn(OH),  -l-  2CH,. 

The  synthetic  formation  of  methane  is  of  great  theoretical 
interest.  Berthelot^  obtained  it  thus  by  passing  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  carbon 
disulphide,  over  ignited  metallic  copper,  when  the  following 
reaction  takes  place : 

CSg  -I-  2H2S  +  8  Cu  =  CH,  +  4  Cu^S. 

By  tliis  means  about  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  total 
hydrogen  in  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  converted  into  marsh 
gas.  In  order  to  separate  the  methane,  he  agitated  the 
gas  with  alcohol,  in  which,  as  has  been  stated,  marsh  gas  is 
tolerably  soluble.  By  warming  the  alcoholic  solution  the  pure 
gas  is  driven  off. 

Methane  is  also  formed  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  oxide  gas  to  the  action  of  electricity  in  an 
induction  tube,  round  which  the  electricity  passes  : 

CO  +       =  CH,  +  H,0. 

After  the  induction  current  has  acted  for  five  hours,  about 
6  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas  is  produced.^  Although  methane  can 
be  produced  in  this  way,  it  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents 
at  once,  when  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  electric 
spark.  This  decomposition,  however,  is  not  a  complete  one. 
The  action  of  the  induction  spark  ceases  after  half  an  hour,  the 
original  volume  does  not  become  quite  doubled,*  whilst-  a  certain 
proportion  of  acetylene  is  formed.  This  latter  gas,  together 
with  naphthalene,  Cj^gHg,  is  also  formed,  according  to  Berthelot, 
when  methane  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  a  portion 
of  the  gas  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  its  elementary 
constituents. 

Like  all  the  paraffins,  methane  is  a  very  stable  body,  unacted 
upon  by  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  even  by  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  at  a  temperature  of  150°.  On  the  other  hand, 
chlorine  attacks  it  so  easily  that  when  the  mixed  gases  are 

'  Frunkland,  ridl.  Trans.  IS.IS,  cxlii.  417. 
Comjt.  Ilcnd.  xliii.  236. 
Rvodio,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxi.  245. 
RiifT  and  Ilofmauu,  Ann..  Cliciii.  Phnrm.  cxiii.  ItiO. 

VOL.  HI.  o 
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exposed  to  the  sunlight  an  explosion  may  occur  with  separation 
of  carbon,  whilst  in  diffused  daylight  a  series  of  substitution 
products  is  formed. 

METHYL  ALCOHOL, 

CHoOH. 

127  Boyle,  in  his  Scejytical  Chemist  (1 6G1),  constantly  insists 
upon  the  fact  that  bodies  cannot  be  resolved  into  their  ulti- 
mate constituents  by  means  of  fire,  a  view  which  was  generally 
held  at  that  time,  and  one  which  was  supported  by  a  mass 
of  strange  experimental  evidence,  respecting  the  truth  of  which 
the  cautious  Boyle  gives  it  as  his  opinion  "  that  he  that  hath 
seen  it  hath  more  reason  to  believe  it  than  he  that  hath  not."  ^ 
In  particular  he  states  that  the  volatile  product  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  that 
it  consists  of  an  acid-,  or  acetous-,  and  an  indifferent  or  an 
adiaphorous  (from  dSidcjjopo'i,  indifferent)  spirit,  which  latter 
he  showed  to  be  inflammable.^  These  two  products  he  sepa- 
rated as  follows  :  "  I  took  eight  ounces  of  the  rectified  spirit  of 
box  (wood),  wherein  the  acetous  and  neutral  spirit  remained 
confounded,  as  they  had  been  in  the  first  distillation;  and 
having  poured  this  upon  a  quantity  of  calcined  coral,  sufficient 
to  satiate  the  acid  corpuscles  (which  quickly  fell  to  corrode  it 
with  noise  and  bubbles),  we  gently  distilled  it  to  dryness  in  a 
glass  head  and  body,  by  which  means  we  obtained  of  adiaphorous 
spirit  but  eight  grains  less  than  seven  ounces  and  a  half" 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  this  spirituous  liquid  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemists.  Colia  believed  it  to  be 
acetone,  whilst  Dobereiner  in  1821  stated  that  he  found  it  to 
contain  common  alcohol.  Upon  this  Taylor^  remarked  that  so 
early  as  1812  he  had  examined  this  body,  to  which  he  had 
given  the  name  of  pyroligneous  ether,  because  it  was  a  sub- 
stance which,  although  it  possesses  great  similarity  with  ordi- 
nary alcohol,  still  differs  from  this  body,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  yield  sulphuric  ether  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  property  was  confirmed  by  Macaire  and  Marcet  (1824),  by 
Gmelin  (1829),  and  by  Liebig  (1832).  A  complete  investigation 

^  Boyle,  Opera,  i.  486,  footnote. 
"New  Ob.sei-vations  about  the  Adiaphorous  Spirits  of  "Woods  and  divers 
other  bodies,"  Opera,  i.  616. 
3  Tillochs,  Phil.  Mag.  Ix.  315. 
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of  wood-spirit  was  made,  in  the  year  1834,  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot,'  who  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  striking  analogy 
existing  .between  this  body  and  common  alcohol,  an  analogy 
which  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  progress  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.'^  They  gave  to  this  compound  the  name  of 
methyl  alcohol  (from  iJbkOv,  wine  ;  vkr),  wood).  Their  analytical 
results,  however,  did  not  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Liebig,  and 
hence  Berzelius  suggested  in  1839  that  wood-spirit  must  contain 
different  bodies,  and  this  supposition  was  soon  confirmed. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  also  formed  when  wood  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  of  mercury,  with  an  equal  weight  of  caustic 
potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,^  as  well  as  when  wood 
is  heated  with  water  to  a  teinperature  of  200°.*  It  is  also 
produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  other  organic  materials,  and 
is  likewise  contained  in  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
calcium  formate  (CH02)2Ca.^ 

Methyl  alcohol  does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  in  na,ture, 
although  the  methyl  ethereal  salts  are  contained  in  a  variety  of 
plants.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  wintergreen  oil  obtained  from 
Gaultheria  procumhens,  a  plant  indigenous  to  New  Jersey  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  consists  entirely  of 
methyl  salicylate,  CHgC^HgOg.'^  This  compound  is  also  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  ethereal  oils  of  other  species  of  Gaultheria,  as, 
for  instance,  the  G.  pmictata  and  leticocarpa,  which  grow  on  the 
top  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Java,''  and  also  of  the  Andromeda 
leschcnauUii,  indigenous  to  the  Neelgherry  Hills.*  The  ethereal 
oils  from  the  seeds  of  Anthriscics  cercfolium,  Pastinaca  sativa 
and  Heracleum  giganteum,  contain  the  ethereal  salts  of  various 
alcoholic  radicals,  amongst  which  small  quantities  of  a  methyl 
compound,  probably  methyl  butyrate,  occur.'' 

128  Com7nercial  Preparation.  Methyl  alcohol  is  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  from  the  aqueous  liquid  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  This  contains  a  variety  of  other  compounds, 
together  with  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.    The  most  volatile 

'  Ann.  Chirn.  Phys.  Iviii.  5  ;  Ixi.  193. 
*  Kopp,  OcschicJUe  der  Chcmic.  iv.  330. 
^  Peligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ixxiii.  218. 

Greville  Williams,  Chem.  News.  xxvi.  231,  293, 
"  Lieben  and  raterno,  Ann.  C/iem.  Pharm.  clxvii.  293  ;  Fricdel  and  Silvii, 
Compl.  Rend.  Ixxvi.  1545. 

"  Cahours,  Compt.  Mend.  xvi.  8.53  ;  xxxix.  255, 

^  De  Vrij,  Pharm.  Journ.  Trans.  [3],  ii.  .503  ;  Ber.  DeitMi.  Chcm.  Ges.  xii.  246. 
Bronghton,  Pharm.  Joui-n.  Traiw.  [3],  ii.  281  ;  Kiihler,  Per.  Deutsche  Chcm. 
Gm.  xii.  216. 

"  Gutzeit,  Liehig'sAnn.  clxxvii.  341 
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portions  are  first  distilled  over,  and  these  repeatedly  recti- 
fied over  quicklime  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
acetic  acid,  water,  and  tarry  substances.  The  wood-spirit  thus 
obtained  contains  together  with  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  allyl 
alcohol,  methyl  acetate,  hoinologues,  and  condensation  products 
of  acetone,  together  with  oily  bodies  and  other  compounds.  The 
pure  alcohol  is  obtained  by  first  heating  with  caustic  soda  in 
order  to  convert  the  methyl  acetate  into  alcohol.  The  disagree- 
able smelling  impurities  are  then  destroyed  by  a  weak  oxidising 
agent,  and  the  product  subjected  to  a  systematic  fractional  dis- 
tillation, for  which  purpose  an  arrangement  is  used  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  rectification  of  common  alcohol.'  The  pro- 
duct obtained  in  this  way,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  acetons 
and  allyl  alcohol,  constitutes  the  wood-spirit  of  commerce. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  now  largely  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
beetroot  sugar  industry.  In  this  industry,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cane-sugar,  large  quantities  of  molasses  or  treacle 
remain  behind  after  the  whole  of  the  crystallisable  sugar  has 
been  withdrawn.  These  molasses  are  invariably  employed  to 
yield  ordinary  alcohol  by  fermentation.  Now  the  juice  of  the 
beet  as  well  as  that  of  cane-sugar  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
sugar,  large  quantities  of  extractive  and  nitrogenous  matter, 
together  with  considerable  quantities  of  potash  salts.  In  some 
sugar-producing  localities  the  Avaste  liquor  or  spent-wash  from 
the  stills,  termed  "  vinasse "  in  French,  is  thrown  away ;  but 
in  France  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  distiller  to  eva- 
porate these  liquids  to  dryness  and  to  calcine  the  mass  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  thus  destroying  the  whole  of  the  organic 
matter,  but  recovering  thp  alkaline  salts  of  the  beetroot.  In 
this  way  2,000  tons  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  French  distilleries.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
the  idea  has  been  entertained  of  collecting  the  ammonia  Avater, 
tar,  gas,  and  oils,  given  off  when  this  organic  matter  is  calcined; 
but  the  practical  realisation  of  the  project  has  only  quite  re- 
cently been  accomplished,  and  a  most  unexpected  new  field  of 
chemical  industry  thus  opened  out  through  the  persevering  and 
sagacious  labours  of  M.  Camille  Vincent-  of  Paris.  In  this 
process  the  spent-wash,  after  evaporation,  is  submitted  to  dry 
distillation.    The  distillate  consists  of  a  complex  mixture  of 

'  her.  Entiv.  Chcm.  Ltd.  ii.  277. 

=  Compl.  Rend.  Ixxxiv.  214;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  US;  Expos.  Univ. 
1878,  Prod.  Chiiii.  groupo  fl,  classc  47. 
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chemical  products,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  corresponding 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  and  approximates  in  composition  to  the 
products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  by  containing  not  only 
ammoniacal  salts,  but  especially  trimethylamine,  acetonitril,  and 
methyl  alcohol.  The  distillate  having  been  neutralised  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  evaporated  in  retorts,  when  the  two  latter  com- 
pounds distil  over.  The  nitril  is  decomposed  by  rectification 
over  lime  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  distillate 
contains  dilute  methyl  alcohol,  Avhich  may  be  dehydrated  by 
a  second  treatment  with  caustic  lime. 

The  best  commercial  wood-spirit  contains  about  95  per  cent., 
the  more  common  varieties  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  2Dure  alcohol, 
whilst  some  samples  may  contain  only  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
pure  substance.^  Besides  water,  it  contains  acetone  and  other 
bodies. 

129  Preparation  of  pure  Methyl  Alcohol.  In  order  to  prepare 
pure  methyl  alcohol  the  method  suggested  by  Wohler  ^  is  best 
employed.  This  consists  in  preparing  from  the  commercial 
article  crystalline  methyl  oxalate,  (CH3)2C20^,  a  body  which 
boils  at  162°,  is  easy  to  purify,  and  is  readily  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  and  pure  methyl  alcohol  by  heating  with  water.  According 
to  Erlenmeyer  ^  this  ethereal  salt  is  best  obtained  by  dissolving 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid  in  boiling  wood-spirit.  The  crystals  which 
separate  out  on  cooling  are  then  washed  with  water  by  means 
of  a  filter-pump,  until  the  liquid  which  runs  off  does  not 
give  the  iodof(jrm  reaction.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water  in 
a  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  Liebig's  condenser,  in  order 
to  decompose  the  ethereal  salt  completely,  for  which  purpose  the 
ebullition  must  continue  for  at  least  three  hours ;  an  addition  of 
caustic  soda  facilitates  the  decomposition.  According  to  Carius,"^ 
meth}!  benzoate,  CH3.C.H5O2,  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
oxalate.  This  is  obtained  easily  by  saturating  a  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
removing  the  more  volatile  ethereal  product  by  distillation. 
The  residue  is  Avashed  witli  water  and  then  decomposed  by 
heating  with  caustic  soda. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ethereal  oil  of  the 
Gaultheria  procuvibens  chiefly  consists  of  methyl  salicylate, 

'  Bardy  and  P.ordet,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxii.  4. 

Ann.  Chem.  Plutrm.  hxxi.  376. 
^  N.  Rep.  Phunn.  ex.  209.         '  4  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ex.  209. 
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CHg.CyHgOg,  boiHng  at  224°.  This  was  formerly  employed  for 
the  ijreparation  of  pure  methyl  alcohol.  As  salicylic  acid  is 
now  prepared  on  a  large  commercial  scale,  the  artificial  salt  may 
be  made  u.se  of  instead  of  benzoic  acid  for  the  purification  of 
wood-spirit. 

Purified  wood-spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  frequently  contains 
acetone,  a  body  boiling  at  56°,  or  9°  lower  than  methyl  alcohol. 
This  compound  may,  however,  be  almost  completely  separated 
by  fractional  distillation,  and  the  product  thus  obtained,  termed 
in  French  methyUnes  de  queue,  easily  yields  pure  methyl  alcohol 
by  converting  it  into  methyl  formate,  CHg.CHOg,  a  body  which 
boils  at  32°,  and  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  soda.' 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  obtained  according  to  one  or  other  of 
these  methods  may  be  distilled  from  a  water-bath  in  order  to 
remove  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  over  ignited  carbonate  of  potash  for  a  long  time,  and 
afterwards  rectified  over  either  freshly  burnt  lime  or  anhydrous 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  product  thus  obtained  still  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  water  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
rectification  over  metallic  sodium  or  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

130  Properties.  Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid  possessing  a  pure  vinous  smell  similar  to  that  of  common 
alcohol  and  having  a  specific  gi'avity  of  0"8142  at  0°  (Kopp). 
The  boiling  point  as  given  by  various  observers  varies  from  58°*G 
to  66°'5.  This  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
experimenters  operated  upon  an  impure  compound,  and  i^artly 
also  because  the  substance  retains  water  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  perfectly  anhydrous  compound  boils,  according 
to  Dittmar  and  Stewart^  at  55°"1,  whilst  Kopp^  formerly  found 
the  boiling  point  to  be  54°"6  to  55°"2.  The  vapour  density  of 
methyl  alcohol  was  first  determined  by  Dumas  and  Peligot,  and 
found  to  be  112. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  a 
contraction  and  consequent  evolution  of  heat  occurring,  this 
being  greatest  when  the  relation  of  one  molecule  of  methyl 
alcohol  to  three  of  water  is  preserved.  On  ignition  it  burns 
with  a  jDale  blue  flame,  like  common  alcohol,  which  it  also 
resembles,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  many  substances 
which  are  insolublo  in  water,  such  as  hts  and  volatile  oils, 

'  Krinier  and  Giodzki,  Brr.  Vcu/sch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  ix.  192S;  Baidy  and  Bordtt, 
null.  Soc.  Chim.  xx.xi.  .531. 

2  C/iC7n.  iYcM,-.s,  x.xxiii.  i3o.  ^  ^im.  C/icwi.  Pliarm.  xcir.  257. 
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camphor,  resins,  &;c.  The  alkalis  and  various  salts  are  also 
soluble  in  this  menstruum,  whilst  bodies  -which  do  not  dissolve 
in  common  alcohol,  such  as  potassium  carbonate,  potassium 
sulphate,  &c.,  arc  likewise  insoluble  in  methyl  alcohol.  Potas- 
sium and  sodium  dissolve  in  methyl  alcohol  with  evolution  of 
heat  and  liberation  of  hydrogen.  Crystals  separate  out  from  such 
solutions  which  consist  of  compounds  of  the  corresponding 
methylate  with  methylic  alcohol.  The  potassium  salt  possesses 
the  composition  CH3OK  +  CH3OH.'  These  bodies  are  instantly 
decomposed  by  Avater,  with  formation  of  caustic  potash  and 
methyl  alcohol.  Anhydrous  baryta  dissolves  in  pure  methyl 
alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution 
in  a  vacuum,  crystals  of  BaO  +  2013^0  are  deposited  (Dumas 
and  Peligot).  When  thallium  ethylate  CgHgOTl,  a  liquid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  thallium  is  poured  into  excess 
of  methyl  alcohol,  thallium  methylate,  CH3OTI,  separates  out 
in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  precipitate,  which  when  ignited 
burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame.  This  compound  is  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation 
of  thallium  hydroxide  (Lam}^).  Anhydrous  calcium  chloride  . 
dissolves  in  methyl  alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat.  Six-sided 
tables  of  the  compound  CaClg  -h  4CH4O  separate  out  on  cooling 
the  concentrated  solution.  These  are  very  deliquescent  and 
quickly  decomposed  by  water,  but  may  be  heated  in  dry  air  to 
]  00°  without  losing  methyl  alcohol  (Dumas  and  Peligot).  Hence 
this  compound  was  formerly  used  for  the  purification  of  wood- 
spirit.'^  The  raw  product  was  saturated  with  calcium  chloride, 
and  this  then  distilled  on  a  water-bath  until  the  excess  of  wood- 
spirit,  acetone,  and  other  easily  volatile  constituents  had  passed 
over.  The  residue  was  then  lieated  with  water  and  distilled, 
when  the  purified  wood-spirit  first  came  over,  and  this  Avas 
afterwards  dried  as  above  described.  Similar  compounds  Avith 
lithium  and  magnesium  chlorides,  containing  respectively  three 
and  six  molecules  of  methyl  alcohol  to  one  molecule  of  metalHc 
chloride,  have  been  prepared  by  Simon. ^ 

Purified  Avood-spirit  Avas  formerly  employed  instead  of  spirit 
of  wine  as  a  source  of  heat,  and  as  a  solvent  for  various  gums 
and  resins.  At  the  present  day  it  is  very  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  and  it  is  important  for  this 

'  Wiedmann  and  Schwcizcr,  Journ.  Pr.  Chcm.  xxiii.  (J. 
-  Kiiric,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  x.  46,  116. 
Bci:  DciUsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  xii.  1281. 
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manufacture  to  be  able  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  com- 
mercial product  by  a  simple  method.  If  the  substance  should 
only  contain  water  the  matter  is  easy  enough,  for  mixtures  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  of  ethyl  alcohol  with  water  exhibit,  as  Deville  ^ 
has  proved,  almost  the  same  specific  gravity  for  equal  percentage 
mixtures,  and  hence  tables  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  strength  of  dilute  spirit  of  wine  may  be  employed  for  wood- 
spirit.  Dupre  ^  has  also  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  wood-spirit  of  various  strengths.  More 
commonly,  however,  acetone  and  other  ketones  are  present,  as 
well  as  water,  in  common  wood-spirit,  and  this  lowers  the  value 
of  the  commercial  article,  not  only  by  dilution,  but  also  because 
their  presence  acts  prejudicially  on  the  colour.  For  the  purpose 
of  analysing  commercial  wood-spirit  it  is  usual  to  prepare  methyl 
iodide  from  it,  and  determine  from  the  quantity  of  this  com- 
jDOund  obtained,  the  value  of  the  methyl  alcohol.  This  method, 
first  proposed  by  Krell,^  has  been  worked  out  by  Kramer  and 
Grodzki,*  as  well  as  by  Bardy  and  Bordet.^ 


METHYL  OXIDE  OR  DI-METHYL  ETHER, 

(CHJ.O. 

131  This  compound  was  first  prepared  in  1835  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot  ^  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  termed 
by  them  hydrate  of  methylene.  Ebelmen afterwards  showed 
that  boron  tri oxide  may  be  employed  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  methyl  oxide  was  formed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  alcohol.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained  (see 
Etherification,  under  "  Ethyl  Ether  "). 

In  order  to  prepare  this  compound,  a  mixture  of  thirteen 
parts  of  methyl  alcohol  and  twenty  of  sulphuric  acid  is  gently 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  140°  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
reversed  condenser.  The  gas  which  comes  oif  is  washed 
through  caustic  soda  in  order  to  remove  sulphur  dioxide  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  passed  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
absorbs  600  times  its  own  volume.  It  appears  that  in  this 
case  the  compound  1-1,80,  -f-  (CHg).,©  or  SO(OH)2(OCH3),  is 

>  Ann..Chim..Phiis.  [3],  v.  139.  =  Proc.  Ron.  Soc.,  x.x.  336. 

a  Bcr.  Dcidsch.  C'hcm.  Oes.  1873,  1310.  Ihid.  1874,  1493. 

»  fiiilL  Soc.  Chim.  xxxii.  4.  "  Ann.  CIdm.  Pinjs.  [2],  Iviii.  19. 
Ibid.  [3],  xvi.  138. 
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formed.  This  may  be  preserved  without  alteration,  and  when 
it  is  allowed  to  drop  into  an  equal  volume  of  water  methyl 
oxide  is  evolved.^ 

Methyl  ether  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  cold.  For  this  purpose  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of  anhydrous 
wood-spirit,  and  the  mixture,  which  must  be  of  specific  gravity 
1*29,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  125°  to  128°,  care  being  taken 
that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  130°.  As  soon  as  no 
more  ether  is  evolved,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wood-spirit  added  to  the  residue  to  bring  up 
the  specific  gravity  to  1"29.  By  repeating  this  operation,  a  large 
quantity  of  methyl  ether  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  during  its  evolu- 
tion is  washed  by  passing  through  caustic  soda  solution  and 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  being  thus  freed  from  carbonic 
acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  water,  is  then  condensed  to  a  liquid 
by  pressure.^ 

Methyl  ether  is  an  agreeably  smelling  gas  which,  when 
ignited,  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  which  may  be  condensed 
by  pressure  or  cold  to  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  — 21°  (Ber- 
thelot).  Methyl  ether  is  readily  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  spirit 
of  wine,  and  common  ether ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  water,  which, 
however,  absorbs  at  18°  about  thirty-seven  times  its  volume, 
acquiring  a  burning  taste.  If  methyl  oxide  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  freezing  mixture,  a  colour- 
less mobile  fuming  liquid  is  formed  which  begins  to  boil  with 
decomposition  from  -3°  to  -1°,  and  which  contains  thirty-seven 
to  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
formula  (CH3)20,HC1.=*  Water  decomposes  it  instantly  into  its 
constituents.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  this  ether,  substitu- 
tion-products are  obtained,  of  which  the  first  is  monochlor- 
methyl  ether,  CIIgOCH^Cl,  boiling  at  59°-7,  and  the  last 
perchlormethyl  ether,  (0013)30,  a  liquid  which  on  heating 
yields  tetrachlor-methane,  OCl^,  and  carbonyl  chloride,  OOCI2. 

'  Erlenmeyer  and  Kriechbiiumer,  Dmtscli.  Chevi.  Gcs.  Bcr.  vii.,  699. 

-  Tellier,  Arch.  Pharm.  x.  57. 

^  Friedel,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxxi.  152. 
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ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  METHYL. 

132  Methyl  Chloride,  CH3CI,  was  discovered  by  Dumas  and 
Puligot,  who  prepai-ed  it  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
wood-spirit,  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  three  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  thus  obtained  is,  however,  not 
pure,  but  contains  methyl  oxide  and  suljDhur  dioxide. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  methyl  chloride,  zinc  methyl  is 
dissolved  in  double  its  weight  of  wood-sj)irit,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  led  into  the  boiling  liquid  contained  in  a  flask  furnished 
with  a  reversed  condenser.'  Methyl  chloride  is  also  obtained 
when  the  so-called  basic  cacodyl  sesquichloride  (Bunsen)  and 
cacodyl  dichloride  (Baeyer)  are  heated.  It  is  likewise  formed  as 
the  first  substitution-product  when  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  methane  in  diffused  daylight  (Dumas). 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  body  obtained  by  this  last 
process  was  an  isomeride  of  methyl  chloride,  as  it  was  said  to 
exhibit  a  peculiar  reaction  with  water.  Berthelot,^  however,  has 
shown  that  the  substances  obtained  by  these  various  processes 
are  identical,  and  that  the  last  preparation,  like  the  chloride 
obtained  in  other  ways,  yields  methyl  alcohol  when  heated  to 
100°  with  caustic  potash,  whilst  when  treated  with  suliDhuric 
acid  and  sulphate  of  silver  or  mercury,  methyl  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  and  this  on  heating  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
acid  to  200°  yields  methyl  acetate. 

Methyl  chloride  has  recently  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
stated,  on  a  large  scale  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  beetroot 
"  vinasses,"  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  trimethylamine. 
This  base  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  con- 
centrated solution  heated  to  260°,  when  a  regular  evolution 
of  methyl  chloride  and  trimethylamine  commences : 

3  NCCHy)^  CIH  =  2CH3CI  -I-  2N(CH3),  +  CH3NH,  +  HCl. 

The  residue,  which  also  contains  hydrocliloride  of  mothylamine 
as  well  as  sal-ammoniac,  is  either  worked  up  for  the  methyl  base, 
or  by  heating  it  to  300°,  more  methyl  chloride  can  be  obtained 
together  with  methylamiue  and  ammonia.  The  methyl  chloride 
thus  obtained  is  separated  ivom  the  alkaline  compounds  by 

'  Groves,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  1874,  641. 
Ann.  Chcm,  Phann.  cv.  241 ;  Cmnpt.  Hcnd.  xlr,  OIC. 
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treatment  Avith  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  after  drying  over  calcium 
chloride  it  is  condensed  by  pressure  and  preserved  in  cyhnders 
made  of  strong  wrought  iron  or  copper.  A  mobile  ethereal- 
smelling  liquid  is  thus  obtained  which  boils  at  —23°/  and  when 
ignited  burns  like  other  organic  chlorine  compounds,  with  a 
green  bordered  flame.    Its  specific  gravity  is  as  follows : 

At  -  30°  =  0-9990 
-25°  =  0-9915 
-  0°  =  0-9523 
+  15°  =  09247 

The  tension  of  the  vapour  being : 

At  0°  =  2'48  Atmospheres. 
15°  =  411 
20°  =  4-81 
25°  =  5-62 
30°  =  6-50 
35°  -  7-50 

The  vapour  density  of  methyl  chloride  was  first  determined  by 
Dumas  and  Peligot  and  found  to  be  1'736.  Methyl  chloride 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 
The  neutral  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  It 
forms  with  water  at  6°  a  solid  hydrate  which  separates  out  in 
amorphous  flakes  when  the  gas  is  led  into  cold  water,  but  may 
be  obtained  in  large  crystals  by  the  cooling  of  the  aqueous 
solution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  methyl  chloride  obtained 
from  marsh  gas  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  isomeric 
modification ;  this  was  not  only  because  it  was  believed  to 
be  less  soluble  in  water  that  the  chloride  obtained  by  other 
means,  but  also  that  it  did  not,  like  the  latter,  yield  a  hydrate. 
The  observations  upon  which  this  conclusion  was  based  no 
doubt  depend  on  the  fact  that  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
methane  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  contains  not  only  unaltered 
marsh  gas,  but  also  higher  substitution-products. 

Methyl  chloride  is  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  various 
aniline  colours,  as  well  also  as  a  means  of  iDroducing  artificial 
cold.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  will  doubtless  prove  of  great 
service  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  larger  industrial 

^  Vincftnt  and  Dolai/lmnal,  Bull.  Soc,  Ckiin.  x.vxi.  IL 
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scale.  When  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  receiver 
into  an  open  vessel,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  lowered  by  the  ebullition  to 
below  —23°,  the  boiling  point  of  the  chloride.  The  liquid 
then  remains  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  freezing  agent.  By  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  evaporation  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  blown  through 
the  liquid,  or  better,  by  placing  the  liquid  in  connection  with 


Fio.  ci. 

a  good  air-pump,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  can  in  a 
few  moments  be  reduced  to  —55°,  and  large  masses  of  mercury 
easily  solidified.  The  construction  of  a  small  freezing  machine 
employed  by  M.  Camille  Vincent  is  shown  in  Fig.  61.  It  consists 
of  a  double-cased  copper  vessel,  between  the  two  casings  of 
which  the  methyl  chloride  (A)  is  introduced.  The  central  space 
(M)  is  filled  with  some  liquiil  such  as  alcohol,  incapable  of  soli- 
dification.   The  chloride  of  methyl  is  allowed  to  enter  from  the 
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cylindrical  reservoir  (P)  by  the  screw  tap  (B),  the  screw  (S)  being 
left  open  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
mass  of  hquid  has  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  of —23°, 
ebulhtion  ceases,  the  screw  (S)  may  be  replaced,  and  if  a  tem- 
perature lower  than  —23°  be  required,  the  tube  (B)  placed  in 
connection  with  a  good  air-pump.  By  this  simple  means  a  litre 
of  alcohol  can  be  kept  for  several  hours  at  temperatures  either 
of  -23°  or — 55°  and  thus  a  large  number  of  experiments  can  be 
performed  for  which  hitherto  the  exj)ensive  liquid  nitrous  oxide 
or  solid  carbonic  acid  was  required. 

M.  Vincent  has  recently  constructed  a  much  larger  and  more 
perfect  and  continuous  form  of  freezing  machine,  in  which,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump  and  a  forcing  pump,  the  chloride  of  methyl 
is  evaporated  in  the  freezing  machine  and  again  condensed  in  the 
cylinders.  This  enlarged  form  of  apparatus  will  probably  com- 
pete favourably  with  the  ether  and  the  sulphurous  acid  freez- 
ing machines  now  in  use,  as  it  can  be  simply  constructed,  and  as 
the  vapour  and  liquid  do  not  attack  metal  and  are  non-poisonous, 
and  the  frigorific  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are 
most  enerc^etic. 

133  Methyl  Bromide,  CHgBr.  This  substance  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Bunsen,^  by  gently  heating  basic  cacodyl  super- 
bromide,  as  (0113)2  (0H)2Br.  It  is  a  colourless  gas  which  at 
—17°  condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid.  Pierre  ^  obtained  it  by 
acting  with  ordinary  phosphorus  on  a  well-cooled  mixture  of 
wood-spirit  and  bromine.  According  to  him  it  is  a  sweetly 
smelling  ethereal  liquid  which  boils  at  -f-  13°  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  1-664. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  is  now  generally  employed  in  this, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  other  bromides  and  iodides.^  In 
this  instance  133  grams  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and 
800  grams  of  methyl  alcohol  are  mixed  in  a  large  retort  sur- 
j-ounded  by  ice-cold  water  and  furnished  with  a  reversed  con- 
denser. To  this  800  grams  of  bromine  is  gradually  added  by 
means  of  a  stoppered  funnel.  After  leaving  the  amorphous 
phosphorus  in  contact  for  several  hours,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and 
the  vapour  condensed  in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixture.  The  product  is  washed  with  alkaline  water  and  dried 
over  calcium  chloride.  The  bromide  thus  obtained  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-73  at  0°  and  boils  at  4.°5.    Merrill  exjDlains  the 

1  Ann.  Chem  Pharin.  xlvi.  41.  =  Jnn.  Cliini.  I'liys.  [3],  xv.  325. 

Menill,  Jouni.  JV.  Chcni.  ['2],  xviii.  2y3. 
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difference  between  his  results  and  those  before  described,  by  the 
supposition  that  Pierre's  compound  contained  water. 

Pure  methyl  bromide  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  smell,  resembling 
that  of  chloroform,  and  a  burning  taste.  Its  vapour  density 
is  3"253  (Bunsen).  When  a  flame  is  brought  near  the  gaseous 
compound  it  burns  with  a  greenish-brown,  slightly  luminous 
flame,  giving  off  vapours  of  bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid. 
When  the  source  of  heat  is  removed  the  flame  is  at  once 
extinguished.  It  forms  with  water  a  white  crystalHne  hydrate 
which  does  not  exist  above  4°  and  probably  consists  of 
CH3Br  +  20H2O  (Merrill). 

134  Methyl  Iodide,  CH3T,  was  first  prepared  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  com.mon  phosphorus  and  wood- 
spirit.  This  compound,  like  many  iodides,  easily  undergoes 
double  decomposition  with  other  bodies,  and  therefore  is  largely 
used  for  the  preparation  of  other  methyl  compounds.  It  has 
consequently  been  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  discover  the 
most  economical  method  of  preparation.^ 

At  the  present  day  methyl  iodide  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  use  of  commercial  amorphous  phosphorus.  To  a  mixture 
of  35  parts  of  purified  wood-spirit,  100  parts  of  iodine  and  10 
parts  of  amorphous  phosphorus  are  gradually  added  : 

10  CH3.OH  +  5  I2  +  P2  =  10  CH3I  +  2  P0(0H)3  -t-  2 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess.  A  somewhat 
smaller  quantity  may  be  employed,  but  the  excess  appears  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  reaction,  and  that  which  is  not  used 
can  easily  be  regained.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  and  then  the  methyl  iodide  distilled  off,  the  distillate 
being  washed  with  dilute  caustic  soda  and  dried  over  calcium 
chloride.  Like  the  chloride  and  other  methyl  compounds,  the 
iodide  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
aniline  colours. 

Methyl  iodide  is  a  colourless,  powerfully  refracting  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gravity  of  2'269  at  25°  and  boiling  at  42°-5  (Linne- 
mann).  Its  vapour  density  was  found  by  Marohand  to  be 
5-417.^  It  possesses  a  peculiar  ethereal  smell,  and  on  exposure 
to  light  turns  brown  from  liberation  of  iodine.  When  heated 
with  sixteen  times  its  volume  of  water  for  eight  hours  to  100°  it 

'  Landolt,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pliarm.  Ixxxiv.  44 ;  Hofmann,  Quart.  Journ.  Chem. 
Soc.  xiii.  69. 

*  Journ.  Frack.  Chem.  xxxiii.  186. 
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is  decomposed  with  formation  of  methyl  alcohol  and  hydriodic 
acid. ' 

Methyl  iodide  can  be  inflamed  only  with  difiiculty,  and  burns 
when  a  flame  is  brought  into  its  neighboui'hood  with  a  steel-grey 
coloured  flame  and  with  evolution  of  dense  violet  fumes  of 
iodine. 

Methyl  Fluoride,  CHgF,  was  first  prepared  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot^  in  1836,  by  heating  potassium  fluoride  with  potassium 
methyl  sulphate.  It  is  a  colourless  gas  with  an  ethereal  odour, 
which  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  with  formation 
of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

135  Normal  Methyl  Sulphite,  (CHg),  SO3,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  thionyl  chloride,  SOCl,,  on  wood-spirit.  It  is  a  pleasant 
smelling  liqviid  boiling  at  121°'5  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  16°  of  1'0456.^  Ebelmen  and  Bouquet  found  the  vapour 
density  to  be  4 '78.  If  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash  be 
added  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  needles  of  potassium  methyl 
sulphite,  K(CH3)S03  are  deposited. 

Hydrogen  Methyl  Sidphate,  or  Methyl  Sidphuric  Acid, 
H(CH3)S0^,  was  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  by  mixing  one 
part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  mixture  becomes  hot  and  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

CH3.OH  +  H2SO,  =  H(CE3)S0,  +  HgO. 

A  limit  is  placed  on  the  reaction  by  the  formation  of  water, 
and  for  this  reason  the  liquid  always  contains  free  sulphuric  acid 
and  methyl  alcohol.  In  order  to  remove  these,  the  mixture  is 
diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  filtered, 
and  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  until  all  the  barium  is 
thrown  down.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  is  said 
to  yield  methyl  sulphuric  acid  in  deliquescent  crystals,  although 
this  statement  is  denied  by  Claesson.^  He  obtained  the  anhy- 
drous acid  by  allowing  methyl  alcohol  to  drop  into  chlorsulphonic 
acid  cooled  by  ice  : 

^^^}gF'  +  HO.CH3  =  SO^Iq^jj^     +  HCl. 

The  product,  which  contains  some  free  sulphuric  acid 
together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl  chlorosulphonate, 

'  Niederist,  Licbiys  Annalcn,  cxcvi.  349. 

=  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixi.  193. 

^  Carius,  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  ex.  219  ;  cxi,  97. 

'  Journ.  Pr.   Chem.  N.  F.  xix.  231. 
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S02C1(0CH3),  is  an  oily  liquid  which  does  not  adhere  to  glass 
and  does  not  solidify  at  —30°.  It"  its  aqueous  solution  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  no  crystals  are  obtained. 
On  heating  methyl  sulphuric  acid  with  methyl  alcohol,  methyl 
oxide  is  formed,  this  substance  being  also  produced,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  alcohol : 

CH^}0  +  S0,{0Hg^  =  g|}o  +  SO,{0H 

Methyl  sulphuric  acid  is  monobasic,  forming  salts,  most  of  which 
crystallise  well. 

Potassium  Methyl  Sulphate,  2K(CH3)S04  +  HgO,  forms  deli- 
quescent monoclinic  tables. 

Calcium  Methyl  Sulphate,  Ca(CH3)2(SOj2.  crystallises  in 
deliquescent  ootohedrons. 

Barium  Methyl  Sulphate,  Ba(CH3)2(SOj2  +  2H„0,  forms 
monoclinic  tables  and  possesses  a  sweet  taste. 

Lead  Methyl  Sulphate,  Pb(CH3)2(S04)2  +  HjO,  crystallises  in 
long  prisms  ;  it  decomposes  on  heating  into  lead  sulphate  and 
normal  methyl  sulphate. 

Normal  Methyl  Suljjhate,  (0113)2804.  This  compound,  which 
has  also  been  called  sulphuric  methyl  ether,  was  prepared  by 
Dumas  and  Peligot  ^  by  distilling  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with 
8  to  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Olaessen,-  how- 
ever, this  method  yields  only  a  small  product,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  even  when  carefully  heated. 
A  better  method  is  to  heat  anhydrous  methyl  sulphuric  acid 
under  diminished  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  130°  to  140°, 
when  the  sulphate  distils  over  : 

2  H(CH3)S0,  =  Ho  SO,  -r-  (CH3)2SO,. 

It- is  a  colourless  liquid  possessing  a  smell  resembling  pepper- 
mint and  boiling  at  187°  to  188°,  undergoing  slight  decomposi- 
tion, but  distilling  unaltered  in  a  vacuum.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1'327  at  18°.  When  heated  with  water  it  decomposes  into 
methyl  alcohol  and  methyl  sulphuric  acid,  which  on  further 
boiling  yields  alcohol  and  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Methyl  Nitrite,  CH3NO2,  was  first  obtained  by  Strecker^  by 

1  Ann.  Chilli.  Phys.  Iviii.  .54.  "  Jouni.  Pr.  Chcvi.  K  F.  xix.  243. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xci.  76. 
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heating  wood-spirit  and  nitric  acid  together  with  copper  or 
arsenic  trioxide.  The  nitrogen  trioxide  which  is  formed  acts 
upon  the  alcohol  as  follows  : 

2  CH3.OH  +  N2O3  =  2  CH3.NO2  +  H2O. 

It  is  also  produced  when  nitric  acid  acts  upon  brucine.  It  is 
an  ethereal-smelling  gas,  which  condenses  at  a  low  temperature 
to  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  —  12°. 

136  Methyl  Nitrate,  CH3.NO3.  According  to  Dumas  and 
Peligot '  this  ether  is  formed  in  small  quantity  by  heating  nitric 
acid  and  methyl  alcohol.  A  larger  yield  was  obtained  by  adding 
a  freshly-prepared  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  wood-spirit  to 
saltpetre,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  being  sufficient  to 
vaporize  the  compound.  The  product  obtained  was,  however,  not 
pure.  It  began  to  boil  at  60°,  whilst  the  portion  coming  over 
at  6G°  possessed  approximately  the  composition  of  the  nitrate. 
That  it  chiefly  consisted  of  this  substance  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  addition  of  alcoholic  potash,  crystals  of  nitre  were 
rapidly  formed.  Carey  Lea,^  however,  could  not  obtain  methyl 
nitrate  in  this  way.  He  succeeded  in  preparing  it  by  employing 
the  method  suggested  by  Millon  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
nitrate.  Nitric  acid  alone  acts  chiefly  as  an  oxidizing  agent 
with  formation  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  converts  the  alcohol  into 
nitrite.  This  action  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  addition  of 
urea,  which  at  once  destroys  the  nitrous  acid  formed.  In  order 
to  prepare  methyl  nitrate,  150  cc.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-31,  are  brought  into  a  retort  together  with 
40  grams  of  nitrate  of  urea,  and  to  this  200  cc.  of  methyl 
alcohol  are  added  and  the  mixture  carefully  distilled  to  one-third, 
130  cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  170  cc.  of  wood-spirit  are  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  again  distilled  to  one-third,  and  at  last 
10  grams  of  nitrate  of  urea,  110  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  150  cc. 
of  methyl  alcohol,  and  this  is  again  distilled  to  one-third.  The 
distillates  are  then  mixed  and  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  the  ether  which  separates  out  being  washed  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  Methyl  nitrate  is 
also  easily  obtained  by  adding  2  parts  of  a  cold  solution  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  to  a  cold  mixture  of  1  part 
of  nitric  acid  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phy.i.  Iviii.  37. 

"  Silliman's  Am.  Journ.  [2],  xxxiii,  227. 
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Methyl  nitrate  is  a  liquid  of  an  ethereal  odour,  which  at  20" 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1"182.  When  ignited  it  burns  with  a 
bright  yellow  flame,  and  its  vapour  explodes  when  heated  above 
150°  with  such  force  that  a  cast-iron  boiler,  in  which  a  glass 
balloon  containing  200  cc.  of  vapour  was  placed,  was  fractured 
by  the  explosion ;  whilst  Dumas  and  Peligot  found  that  Avhen  a 
flame  was  brought  to  the  mouth  of  a  glass  bulb  containing  the 
vapour  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  not  only  was  the  bulb 
broken  but  the  platinum  crucible  was  torn  to  pieces.  The 
liquid  also  detonates  on  percussion.  If  a  piece  of  filter  pajDer 
be  impregnated  with,  the  liquid  and  then  struck  with  a  hammer 
on  an  anvil,  an  explosion  takes  place  as  violent  as  that  caused 
by  nitro-glycerin  (Girard). 

Carey  Lea,  in  1862,  showed  that  this  compound  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  much  more  expensive  iodide  of  methyl  in  the 
preparation  of  iodine-violet  and  iodine-green,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  no 
longer  used,  owing  to  the  series  of  fatal  explosions  which  have 
resulted  from  its  employment. 

137  Phosphite  of  Methyl.  As  yet  only  the  methyl  phosphorous 
acid  P(OH)2(OCH3)  is  known.  This  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
methyl  alcohol  with  phosphorous  trichloride  and  forms  a  syrupy 
very  acid  liquid  which  cannot  be  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state 
as  on  heating  it  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  phosphorous  acid. 
It  is  monobasic  and  forms  a  series  of  salts  which  have  been 
only  slightly  investigated.' 

Phosphates  of  Methyl.  The  orthophosphate,  PO(OCH3)3,  has 
not  been  prepared.  When  phosphorous  ox3'^chloride  acts  on 
methyl  alcohol,  bibasic  methyl  phosj)horic  acid,  PO(OCH3)(OH)2, 
and  monobasic  dimethyl  phosphoric  acid,  P0(0CH3)o(0H),  are 
formed.  Each  of  these  yields  a  series  of  salts  investigated  by 
Schiff.2  The  free  acids  are  only  knoAvn  in  solution  as  thick 
acid  liquids. 

Methyl  Arsenite,  As(0 0113)3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethylate  on  arsenic  tribromide,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  128'  to  129°,  and  is  instantly  decomposed  by 
water  into  arsenic  trioxide  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  Arsenate,  AsO(OCH3)3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  silver  arsenate.  It  is  a  liquid  which  under- 
goes partial  decomposition  on  distillation  between  213°  and 

'  Schi(r,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm..  ciii.  161. 
=  Ann.  Chan.  Vharm.  cii.  o31. 
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215",  but  may  be  distilled  iu  a  vacuum  witbout  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  in  water  witb  formation  of  arsenic  acid  and  metbyl 
alcohol^ 

138  Borates  of  Methijl.  Tbe  normal  etber,  or  metbyl  ortbo- 
borate,  B(OCH3)3,  was  prepared  by  Ebelmen  and  Bouquet  ^  by 
passing  gaseous  boron  trifluoride  into  wood-spirit.  Tbe  same  com- 
pound is  also  formed  wbeu  pure  anbydrous  metbyl  alcobol  is 
beated  witb  boron  tiioxide.^  It  is  a  powerfully-smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  65°  and  baving  a  specific  gravity  of  0  94!  at  0°.  Wben 
ignited  it  burns  witb  a  very  brilliant  green-coloured  flame, 
more  intense  than  tbat  of  tbe  corresponding  ethyl  compound. 
It  is  therefore  preferable  to  use  wood-spirit  instead  of  common 
alcohol  in  testinsr  for  boric  acid. 

Mono-MctUyl  Borate,  BOgCHg,  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  boron  trioxide  on  methyl  alcobol,  together  with  the  normal 
ether.  This  is  a  syrupy  Hquid  which  also  burns  with  a  bright 
green  flame  and  decomposes  on  beating  into  the  ortho-ether 
and  a  glassy  residue  consisting  of  the  compound  BgOfjCHg.  All 
these  ethers  decompose  water  with  formation  of  metbyl  alcohol 
and  boric  acid,  and  for  this  reason  methyl  orthoborate  becomes 
turbid  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

139  Methyl  Orthosilicate,  Si(0CH3)^,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  silicon  tetrafluoride  on  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a 
liquid  of  ethereal  odour,  boiling  at  120°  to  122°  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1-0589.  It  is  tolerably  readily  soluble 
in  water,  gelatinous  silicic  acid  separating  out  from  the  solution 
after  some  weeks.  If  aqueous  metbyl  alcohol  be  employed  in 
the  above  reactions  ethyl  disilicate,  SioOCOCH3)g,  is  formed. 
This  is  also  a  pleasantly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  between  201° 
and  202°-5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1-1441.''  The 
vapour  density  is  919. 

140  Carbonates  of  Methyl.  The  normal  etber  (0113)2003  has 
not  yet  been  prepared.  If  a  solution  cf  anhydrous  baryta  in 
metbyl  alcohol  be  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  a  precipitate  of  ■ 
pearly  plates  separates  out.  This  consists  of  barium  methyl 
carbonate,  Ba(OH3)2(003)2,  easily  soluble  in  cold  water.  This 
solution  gradually  decomposes  in  the  cold  and  more  quickly  oa 
beatmg,  witb  formation  of  barium  carbonate,  methyl  alcohol, 
and  carbon  dioxide  (Dumas  and  Peligot). 

^  Crafts,  BicU.  Snc.  C'hcm.  xiv.  99. 

Ann.  C'him.  Pliys.  [3],  xvii.  .W. 
■  H.  Schifr,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  Suppl.  Bd.  v.  154. 

Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  iii.  35G. 
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B}'  acting  on  methyl  alcohol  with  carbonyl  chloride,  methyl 
chlorocarbonate  is  formed  : 

CO  I  ^{  +  HO.CH3  =  CO  I  ^^(.jj^  +  HCl. 

This  is  an  irritating-smelling  liquid  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  gradually  decomposes  in  contact  with  this  into  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  Garhamate,  or  Methyl  Urcthane,  CO  |  qq^  •    This  was 

first  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  by  dissolving  the  fore- 
going compound  in  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  likewise  formed 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  methyl  alcohol.'  In 
order  to  explain  this  reaction  we  must  assume  that  the  unstable 
cyanic  acid  decomposes  into  an  isomeric  carbimide  and  this  acts 
as  follows  on  the  alcohol : 

Nj^'g  4-  HO.CH3  =  N|g^-^^^3 

Methyl  carbamate  is  also  obtained  by  acting  on  methyl  alcohol 
with  cyanogen  chloride.^  It  easily  crystallizes  in  large  deli- 
quescent tables  which  melt  at  55°,  and  the  liquid  boils  at  177^ 

r  CO  NH 

Methyl  Allophanate,  NH  |  qo'oCH  '  '^^^^'^  formed  together 
with  urethane  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  wood-spirit.  This 
compound  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  biuret  as  urethane  does 
to  urea.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in 
needles. 

Methyl  Thiocarhonate,  (0113)2083,  is'  a  yellowish  disagreeably- 
smelling  liquid  boiling  at  about  250°  and  is  obtained  by  distilhng 
concentrated  solutions  of  calcium  methyl  sulphite  and  potassium 
thiocarbonate  (Cahours), 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

141  Methyl  Rydrosulphide  or  Methyl  Mcrcaptan,  CH3.SH,  was 
discovered  by  Dumas  and  Peligot,  who  obtained  it  by  heating 
potassium  hydrosulphide  with  methyl  sulphate.  It  was  after- 
wards more  thoroughly  examined  by  Gregory ,3  who  prepared  it 

1  Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  liv.  370  ;  Gerhardt  and  Laurent, 
Compl.  licnd.  xxiii.  457  ;  Liebig,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Iviii.  260. 
=  J'xlioviuTia,  Ibid,  \xxix.  110.  ^  Ann.  Pharm.  xv.  239, 
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by  distilling  concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  hydrosulphide 
and  potassium  methyl  sulphate.  It  is  a  colourless  unpleasantly- 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  21°  and  quickly  uniting  with  mer- 
curic oxide  to  form  mercury  methyl  mercaptide,  (CH3S)2Hg, 
a  compound  which  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  glistening 
white  plates. 

Methyl  Sulphidi'y  (0113)28.  In  order  to  prepare  this  substance, 
Reguault '  recommends  a  solution  of  caustic  potasli  in  methyl 
alcohol  to  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  smaller 
of  these  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then 
mixed  with  the  other  part,  so  that  potassium  monosulphide 
is  formed  together  with  a  little  free  potash  but  no  potassium 
hydrosulphide.  This  solution  is  then  saturated  with  gaseous 
methyl  chloride,  the  solution  gently  warmed  whilst  the  gas  is 
being  passed  in,  and  the  volatile  product  collected  in  a  reservoir 
surrounded  with  ice.  The  distillate,  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  methyl  sulphide  and  methyl  alcohol,  is  next  washed  with 
water  which  dissolves  the  alcohol,  the  sulphide  remaining  in- 
soluble. This  latter  is  again  repeatedly  washed  with  water,- 
and  at  last  dried  over  calcium  chloride. 

Methyl  sulphide  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  possessing  an 
extremely  unpleasant  odour.  It  boils  at  41°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'845  at  21°.  "When  allowed  to  drop  into  dry  chlorine 
gas  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  red  flame  with  separation  of 
carbon.  Substitution-products  are  however  formed  by  a  more 
gradual  action  of  chlorine,  the  last  of  Avhich,  perchlormethyl 
sulphide,  (0013)28,  is  a  red  liquid  which  decomposes  on  heating.^ 
Methyl  sulphide  combines  with  mercuric  chloride,  mercr;ric 
iodide,  platinic  chloride,  and  other  haloid  salts,  and  these 
compounds  can  be  obtained  beautifully  crystallized  from  hot 
alcohol.^ 

142  Dimcthyl-Sulphine  Compounds.  Methyl  sulphide  combines 
directly  with  bromine  to  form  the  dibromide,  (CH3)28Br2,  a 
compound  which  crystallizes  from  water  in  amber-yellow  octo- 
hedrons.  If  methyl  sulphide  be  dropped  into  well-cooled  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate,  colourless 
deliquescent  needles  of  the  nitrate,  (CH3)2S(OH)N03,  arc 
obtained.  If  these  are  decomposed  by  barium  carbonate,  or  if 
the  bromide  be  decomposed  by  fi-cshly  precipitated  oxide  of 

^  .Inn.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixxi.  301. 

-  Ilicho,  /Inn.  Chim.  J'/iij.i.  [3],  .\liii.  '20:;. 

'  Loir,  Ihid.  xxxix.  -148  •  liv.  42. 
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silver,  dimethyl-sulphiiiG  oxide,  (0113)280,  is  formed.  This  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  on  evaporation  and  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  colourless  and  inodorous  mass.  If  the  nitrate  be 
heated  to  100",  dimethyl-sulphone  (0113)2802,  is  formed.  This  is 
soluble  in  water  and  niti'ic  acid,  and  crystallizes  from  the  latter 
solution  in  prisms  which  melt  at  109°  although  at  100°  they 
begin  to  volatilize.    The  liquid  boils  at  238°.' 

143  Trimctliylsul]phine  Coriijpounds}  Methyl  sulphide  combines 
readily  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  (0113)381,  a  compound  crys- 
tallizing from  aqueous  solution  in  large  colourless  prisms,  and 
from  alcohol  in  rhombic  tables  which  soon  become  broAvn  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  sulphide  or 
the  mercaptan  is  heated  to  100°  with  hydriodic  acid  : 

(1)  2(OH3)2S  +  HI  =  (OH3)3SI  +  CH3SH. 

(2)  3OH3.SH  +  HI  =  (CH3)3SI  +  2H2S. 

It  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
methyl  thiocyanate. 

The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  moist  silver  oxide  with  forma- 
tion of  trimethylsulphine  hydroxide,  (GHg)380H.  The  solution 
of  this  compound  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  on  evaporation  yields 
the  base  as  an  oil  having  the  smell  of  an  isonitril.^  On  neu- 
tralization with  acids  a  series  of  trimethylsuliDhine  salts  ai-e 
obtained,  some  of  which  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver 
salts  on  the  iodide  (Letts).  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  de- 
liquescent prisms,  and  combines  with  platinic  chloride  to  form 
the  double  salt,  2(0113)3801  -|-  PtCl^,  crystallizing  from  boiling 
water  in  yellowish-red  combinations  of  the  cube  and  octohedron. 
The  free  base  rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  giving  rise  to  a 
crystalline  carbonate.  Its  solution  readily  absorbs  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  formation  of  the  hydrosulphide,  8(0113)381!, 
which  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  hydrosulphides  of  the 
metals.  If  the  hydroxide  be  added  to  this  solution,  trimethyl- 
sulphine sulphide,  [(CH3)3S].^S,  is  produced.  This  solution 
decomposes  on  concentration  with  formation  of  three  molecules 
of  methyl  sulphide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphide 
yields  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali 
metals.    Thus  it  dissolves  antimony  trisulphide,  is  coloured 

^  SaytzelT,  Ann.  C/icm.  Pharm.  cxllv.  148. 

2  Ciihours,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2J,  iv.  40  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [.">],  x.  13  ;  Dehii, 
Per,  DculRch.  Chcvi.  Ges.  ii.  479. 

3  Klinper.  Bo:  Dcutsch.  Chan.  Ges.  x.  ISSO. 
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deep  violet  by  sodium  iiitroprussidc,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.' 

Mdhijl  Disid-pMde,  (CH3.)2S2,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  methyl 
chloride  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potasshim  disulphide.  It  is 
a  yellowish  unpleasantly-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  112°.  It  is 
likewise  obtained  by  employing  a  higher  sulphide  of  potassium, 
when  tlie  trisulphide  of  methyl  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
This  body  closely  resembles  the  disulphide,  but  boils  at  200°. 

144  Methyl  Sulj^honic  Acid,  CH3.SO3H.  This  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  Kolbe  -  in  1845,  and  originally  termed  methyl  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid.  Berzelius  and  Marcet  had  found  in  1813  that 
carbon  disulphide  on  treatment  with  moist  chlorine  yielded  the 
compound  CCl^SOg,  to  which  substance  they  gave  the  name  of 
siilphite  of  chloride  of  carbon.  Tnis  is  also  readily  obtained 
by  treating  carbon  dioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  and  is,  as  Kolbe  showed,  trichlormethyl  sulphonic 
chloride,  CClg.SOgCl.  If  this  is  heated  with  baryta  water,  barium 
trichlormethyl  sulphonate,(GCl3.S03)2Ba,is  produced  and  the  free 
acid  can  easily  be  obtained  from  this  as  a  white  deliquescent  mass. 
It  is  easily  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  chlorine 
after  the  other  being  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  thus  methyl 
sulphonic  acid  is  formed.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  methyl  mercaptan,  methyl  disulphide,  or  methyl  thiocya- 
nate  is  heated  with  nitric  acid.  On  evaporation  on  the  water- 
bath  the  acid  remains  as  a  thick  syrup  which  still  may  contain 
some  free  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pure  acid,  the 
barium  salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead  salt 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  substance  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  but  only  as  a  strongly  acid 
thick  colourless  inodorous  liquid,  which  when  heated  above  130° 
becomes  brown  and  begins  to  decompose.  It  may  be  boiled  with 
ordinary  nitric  acid  without  undergoing  change,  and  chlorine 
even  in  the  sunlight  does  not  act  upon  it.  Its  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  water  and  almost  all  crystalline. 

Potassium  Methyl  Sidphonate,  CH3.SO3K,  is  not  only  formed 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  potash,  but  also  by  heating  methyl 
iodide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  normal  potassium  sulphite. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
finely  interlaced  threads.  The  double  compound,  CH3.SO3K  + 
CH...SO3H,  separates  in  deliquescent  prisms  when  a  mixed 

'  Cniin-Hrown  ami  r.liickio,  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  1.30;  .xxxLx  51 
Ann,  Chcm.  Phann.  ]\v.  174. 
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solution  of  the  suJphonate  and  of  the  free  acid  is  placed  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Barium  Methyl  S'ldiplwnate,  (CH3.S03)2Ba  +  HgO,  forms 
fine  transparent  rhombic  tables  which  are  unalterable  in 
the  air. 

Lead  Methyl  Sulphonate,  (CH3.S03)2Pb4-H20,  crystallizes  in 
large  prisms,  also  unalterable  in  the  air. 

Silver  Methyl  Sulphonate,  CHg.SOgAg,  forms  fine  transparent 
tablets  which  have  a  sweet  metallic  taste,  and  remain  unaltered 
on  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Methyl  Sulphonic  Chloride,  CH3.SO2CI,  was  obtained  by 
Carius  ^  by  acting  on  the  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride : 

^•^•^{oH  +  ^^^^  =  ^^^{^"  +  ^^^^3  +  HCl. 

It  is  a  powerfully -smelling  liquid  boiling  at  150°  to  153°.  It  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl 
sulphonic  acid.  On  heating  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to 
150°-1G0°,  the  following  reaction  occurs  : 

SO2 1  ^J^a  +  PCI5  =  SO2CI  +  CH3CI  +  POCI3. 


SELENIUM  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

145  Methyl  Selenide,  (0113)286.  By  distilling  a  solution  of 
potassium  methyl  sulphate  with  potassium  selenide,  Wohler  and 
Dean  obtained  a  reddish-yellow  highly  offensive  liquid  which, 
until  recently,  was  held  to  be  the  above  compound.  It  is, 
however,  most  probably  the  diselenide.  Methyl  monoseleuide 
is  obtained  by  heating  potassium  methyl  suljjbate  with  caustic 
potash  ajid  phosphorus  pentaselenide : 

PgSe^  +  10  K(0H3)S0,  +  ]  G  NaOH  = 
5  (CH3)2Se  +  5  KgSO,  -l-  5  Na2S0,  +  2  NoaPO^  -h  8  HgO. 

It  is  a  colourless  strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
possessing  a  most  unpleasant  smell,  and  boiling  at  58°-2.  It 
decomposes  in  contact  with  water  in  the  cold,  and  more  qiiickly 
on  boiling,  with  separation  of  selenium. 


^  ^inn.  Chan.  Pharm.  cxiv.  140. 
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Methylsehni-nitrate,  (OH3)2Se(N03)OH,  is  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing the  selenide  in  strong  cold  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  out 
from  water  in  long  prisms,  melting  at  90°-5,  and  volatilizing 
below  100°. 

Mcthylseleni-dichloride,  (CH3)2SeCJ2,  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It 
crystaUizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  mother-of-pearl  scales, 
which  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  melt  at  59°'5. 

The  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide  are  known,  and  also 
mctliylsclcni-iJlatinic  chloride,  2(CIl3)2Se-f-PtC\,  obtained  by  the 
direct  combination  of  its  constituents,  and  crystallizing  in  yellow 
feathery  needles  from  alcohol.^ 

Methyl  SeUnonic  Acid,  CH3.Se03H,  is  obtained  by  oxidizing 
the  diselenide  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which 
melt  at  122°,  having  an  unpleasant  smell  and  a  metallic  taste. 
It  forms  a  series  of  crystalline  salts.^ 


TELLURIUM  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

146  Methyl  Tcll'uride,  (CH3).2Te,  was  obtained  by  Wohler  and 
Dean^  on  distilling  potassium  telluride  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate.  It  is  a  light-yellow  mobile 
liquid  which  boils  between  80°  and  82°,  yielding  a  yellow  vapour, 
and  has  a  very  unpleasant  garlic-like  odour,  which  is  so  per- 
sistent, that  when  working  with  the  substance  the  breath 
becomes  persistently  tainted  with  the  smell. 

Methyl  Telluriuvi  Oxide,  (CH3)2TeO.  Methyl  telluride  dis- 
solves in  strong  cold  nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  the 
nitrate,  (CH3)2Te(N03)OH,  which  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
prisms.  Hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the  chloride,  {CE^.-^^eQA.^, 
from  this  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  precipitate, 
which  crystallizes  from  solution  in  hot  water  in  long  thin 
prisms.  When  heated  with  water  and  freshly  precipitated 
silver  oxide,  a  solution  of  the  oxide,  or  more  probably  of 
the  hydroxide,  (CH3)2Te(OH)2,  is  obtained.  A  distinctly  crys- 
talline mass  is  produced  on  evaporation  which  deliquesces  on 
exposure  to  nir,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide.     It  possesses  a 

'  f.  Loiiiiff  JaelvHon,  LirMrfs  ^  I  iuial.cn,  dxxix.  J. 
'  Wolilor  ami  Dean,  ^Inii.  C/ic/n.  Pliann.  xcvii.  0, 
Ibid,  xciii.  233. 
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most  unpleasant  taste,  but  is  odourJess.  Its  solution  turns  red 
litmus-paper  blue,  and  it  liberates  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Sulphur  dioxide  j)^ccipitates  methyl  telluride  from  its 
solutions : 

(CH3),TeO  +  SO2  +       =  (CI-l3),Te  +  H.SO^. 

The  oxide  forms,  with  acids,  salts  which  have  been  -examined  by 
Wohler  and  Dean,  and  also  by  Heeren.^  They  are,  as  a  rule 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  well. 


NITROGEN  BASES  OF  METHYL. 

Methylamine,  N(CH3)H2. 

147  Methylamine  was  discovered  by  Wurtz,-  in  1849,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  methyl  isocyanate, 
or  isocyanurate  (see  p.  225).  Hofmann  ^  then  prepared  it  by 
heating  methyl  iodide  with  ammonia,  and  Carey  Lea,*  as  Avell 
as  Juncadella/  showed  that  it  is  also  easily  obtained  when 
methyl  nitrate  is  used  instead  of  the  iodide.  This  base  is  also 
formed  by  various  otber  reactions,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important. 

Mendius  found  that  methylamine  is  produced  when  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ;  and 
Debus  ^  showed  that  it  is  likewise  produced  when  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  with  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  passed  over 
platinum  black  heated  to  110°;  again  Berthelot^  obtained  it 
by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  ammonium  iodide  to  100",  cr 
with  sal-ammoniac  to  300°.  According  to  Dusart  and  Bardy," 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  base  is  formed  when  sal-ammoniac 
alone  is  used,  but  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture heated  for  thirty  hours  to  a  temj)erature  of  205°-208°,  a 
better  yield  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  Weith^"  found 
that  when  an  excess  of  methyl  alcohol  is  emjiloyed,  the  sal- 
ammoniac  can  be  completely  methylated.  On  heating  two 
grams  of   this   salt  with  12    cbc.   of   pure  methyl  alcohol 

1  Chan.  Oentralh.  18(51,  91 G.  *  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  -143. 

3  Phil.  Tram.  1851,  p.  :181.  Choi.  Kcws,  vi.  46. 

^  Compt.  Raul,  xlviii.  342.  "  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrm.  rxxi.  1:10. 

'  Ghcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xvi.  249.  ^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3\  xxxviii.  69. 

"  Conipl.  Picvd.  l.xxiv.  189.  Per.  Dmtsch.  Chcm.  Gfx.  viii.  458. 
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to  280°-2S5°  for  ten  hours,  methyl  ether,  hydrochloride  of 
trimcthylamine.  and  tetraiBethylammonium  chloride  were 
formed,  On  heating  three  grams  of  sal-ammoniac  with  12 
cbc.  of  methyl  alcohol  for  six  hours  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, hydrochloride  of  methylaraine  was  obtained  in 
addition  to  the  above  compounds. 

Methylamine  occurs  in  nature  in  Mercurialis  annua  and 
M.  peravriis,'^  being  formerly  known  in  the  impure  state  as 
mercurialine.  It  is  also  found  in  herring  brine,  and  occurs 
frequently  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaloids, 
and  similar  compounds.  It  has  likewise  been  observed  by 
Anderson  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  animal  matter,  and 
also  of  that  of  wood  (Camille  Vincent),  and  it  is  now  obtained 
on  the  large  scale  in  Vincent's  process.  It  has  already  been 
stated  (p.  202)  that  hydrochloride  of  trimethylamine  decom- 
poses, at  a  temperature  of  about  285°,  into  methyl  chloride 
and  trimethylamine  which  volatilize,  and  hydrochloride  of 
methylamine,  which  remains  behind.  This  is  always  mixed 
with  some  sal-ammoniac,  from  which  it  may,  however,  be 
separated  by  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  ;  the  spirit  is  then 
distilled  off,  and  the  residual  salt  decomposed  with  caustic 
soda. 

Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas  condensing  at  a  few  degrees 
above  0°,  to  a  mobile  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  on  exposure 
to  the  temperature  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid 
carbon  dioxide.  It  has  a  strong  ammoniacal,  but  also  a  slight 
fish-like  smell,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  is  ammonia, 
which  it  resembles  very  closely.  At  12°-5  one  volume  of  water 
dissolves  1,150,  and  at  25°,  959  volumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  easily 
combustiV.e,  and  may  in  this  way  readily  be  distinguished  from 
ammonia.  It  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  forming  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen.  If  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  be 
present,  small  quantities  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
also  formed.  This  latter  compound  is  produced,  together  with 
ammonium  cyanide,  when  the  gas  is  led  through  a  red-hot  tube 
filled  with  pieces  of  porcelain.  When  it  is  heated  with  potas- 
sium, potassium  cyanide  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  free 
hydrfigen. 

Like  ammonia,  the   aqueous   solution   precipitates  many 
metallic  salts,  and  these  precipitates  partially  dissolve  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.    Silver  chloride  also  dissolves  in  excess 
'  Schmidt,  TAchig's  Ann.  i?xciii.  73. 
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of  metliylamine.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  hydroxides  of  cadmium, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  do  not  do  so,  and  these  reactions  serve  as 
another  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  ammonia,  and  in  addi- 
tion we  have  the  fact  that  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolves  in 
methylamine  but  is  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

Hydrochloride  of  Mcihylaminc  or  Mdhyl-ammonium  Chloride, 
N(GH3)H3G1,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  iridescent  tablets 
which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  It  forms  with  gold 
chloride  the  double  salt  N(CH3)H3C1  + AuClg  +  HoO,  which 
crystallizes  in  splendid  large  golden  yellow  needles,  whilst  the 
platinum  salt,  [N(CH3)  H3Cl]2PtCl^,  forms  golden  yellow  scales  or 
large  hexagonal  tables,  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  Methylamine  or  Mcthyl-amvionium  SnVphaic, 
[N(CH3)H3l2S04,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  stellar  needles.  It 
forms  an  alum  with  aluminium  sulphate,  [N(CH3)H3]2SO^  + 
Al2(SO^)3  +  24H20,  which  crystallizes  in  large  regular  octo- 
hedrous. 

Nitrate  of  Methylamine  or  Methyl-ammonium  Nitrate,  ^(CHg) 
H3NO3,  forms  orthorhombic  prisms  which  are  deliquescent  and 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Carhonate  of  Methylamine  or  Methyl-ammonium  Carhonate, 
[N(CH3)Il3]2C03,  is  produced  on  distillation  cf  a  mixture  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  hydrochloride  of  methylamine.  It  has, 
however,  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It  forms 
hard  prisms  which  are  very  deliquescent,  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  undergoes  volatilization  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  At  tho  same  time,  methylammonium- 
methylcarbamate  is  formed.  This  also  is  produced  by  the 
direct  union  of  methylamine  and  carbon  dioxide. 

With  platinous  chloride,  methylamine  forms  severed  com- 
pounds corresponding  to  certain  of  the  platinammonias 
(Wiirtz). 

DiMETHYLAMIXE,  N(CH3)2H, 

148  This  was  discovered  by  Hofmaun,  who  obtained  it  by 
heating  methyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  am- 
monia, when  the  hydriodides  of  ammonia,  methylamine, 
dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine,  as  well  as  tetra- 
methylammonium  iodide  are  formed.  The  last  salt  is, 
however,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  it,  therefore,  can  be  readily 
separated  from  the   other  four.     These  are  then  distilled 
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with  caustic  potash,' and  the  vajDours  led  into  a  well-cooled  tube, 
■when  trimethylamine,  .dimethylamine,  and  a  portion  of  the 
nietliylamine  are  condensed,  the  remainder  of  the  last-named 
substance  passing  forward  with  the  ammonia,  and  being  afterwards 
absorbed  ia  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  of  the  three  bases 
is  then  treated  with  ethyl  oxalate,  0204(03115)2,  which  does 
not  act  upon  the  trimethylamine,  whilst  the  methylamine  is 
converted  into  dimcthyloxamide,  0202(NH.OH3)2,  and  the 
dimethylamine  into  the  ethyl  ether  of  methyl  oxamic  acid. 
This  latter  can  be  separated  by  cold  water  from  the  difficultly 
soluble  diethyl  oxamide  ;  on  distillation  with  caustic  potash 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  oxalate,  alcohol,  and  dimethyl- 
amine : 

^■fi'  {  2  KOH=C,0,  {  0|  +  HO.CA  +  N  {  gHs). 

The  alcoholic  solution  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  down,  and  the  residue,  on  distillation  with  potash, 
yields  dimethylamine. 

This  base  is  also  formed  on  distillation  of  the  so-called 
sulphite  of  aldehyde-ammonia  with  lime.  This  product,  how- 
ever, was  at  one  time  supposed  by  Hofmann  to  be  its  isomeride, 
ethylamine.' 

Dimethylamine  also  occurs  in  Peruvian  guano  ^  as  well  as  in 
the  products  of  distillation  of  wood  (Oamille  Vincent).  It 
is  an  ammoniacal-smelling,  readily  inflammable  Uqiiid  boiling 
at  between  8°  and  9". 

Hyclrocldoricle  of  Dimethylamine  or  Dimethyl-ammonium  Chlo- 
ride, N(CH3)2H201,  is  a  white  deliquescent  mass  crystallizing 
in  scales,  and  forming  with  gold  chloride,  and  platinum  chloride, 
cry  stall  izable  compounds. 


Teimethylamine,  N(CH3)3. 

149  This  occurs  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Thus, 
for  mstance,  it  is  found  in  various  plants,  as  the  Chenopodium 
vulvaria,  Arnica  montana,  Mercitrialis  annua,  the  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn,  that  of  the  wild  cherry,  and  of  the  pear,  as  well  as 
in  ergot,  and  other  fungi  parasitic  on  cereals.  It  also  occurs 
in  various  animal  liquids,  and  especially  in  herring- brine.  It 
13  likewise  found  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  various 

I  Oossm.nnii  and  Petorsnn,  An7i.  C/iem.  Pharm.  cii.  317. 
-  J^ucuis,  Ibii/..  ciii.  10,'j. 
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alkaloids,  and  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  and  of  wood. 

Before  Hofmann's  investigation  on  the  amines  it  was  believed 
that  the  base  occurring  in  nature  was  the  isomeride,  propylamine. 
He  prepared  it  first  according  to  the  method  described,  and 
afterwards  he  and  Winkles  ^  obtained  it  in  larger  quantity  by 
distilling  herring-brine,  in  which  Wertheim  ^  had  first  found  it, 
together  with  lime. 

It  has  lately  been  prepared  in  large  quanties  by  Vincent  in 
the  distillation  of  the  "vinasses"  of  the  French  beet-root 
sugar  refineries.  A  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and 
trimethylamine  is  thus  obtained  from  which  the  first  salt  can 
be  partially  separated  by  crystallization.  The  darkly-coloured 
mother-liquor  is  then  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  product  passed 
into  hydrochloric  acid.  This  solution  is  then  boiled  down  until  the 
temperature  reaches  140°.  The  sal-ammoniac  present  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  drawn  off  from  this,  and 
further  evaporated  until  the  boiling-point  rises  to  200° ;  the 
residue  thus  obtained  consists  of  commercial  hydrochloride 
of  trimethylamine,  from  which  the  free  base  can  be  readily 
prepared  by  treatment  with  an  alkali. 

Trimethylamine  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  from  9°  to  10° 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'673  at  0°  (Blennard).  It 
has  a  powerful  and  penetrating  characteristic  fish-like  smell. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  the  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  pure  base,  is  easily  combustible.  Devillier 
and  Buisine^  found  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  this  base  in  the 
commercial  trimethylamine,  together  with  50  per  cent,  of 
dimethylamine,  whilst  the  remaining,  and  a.bout  equal  -part, 
consisted  of  ethylamine,  propylamine  and  iso-butylamine. 
According  to  Vincent*  this  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
"vinasses"  of  different  preparations  do  not  always  yield  the 
same  products,  and  that  their  relative  amount  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  distillation  is  conducted. 

Trimethylamine  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
pure  potassium  carbonate  from  potassium  chloride,  the  process 
adopted  being  exactly  similar  to  that  described  in  Vol.  II. 
Part  I.  p.  152  as  the  ammonia-soda  process.  The  reason  that 
ammonia  cannot  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium 
carbonate   is    that   sal-ammoniac   and   hydrogen  potassium 


^  CJuim.  .^oc.  Joum.  v.  28S. 
*  GnmjJt.  Rend.  Ixx.vix  4S. 


=  Wicn.  Akad.  Bcr.  vi.  113. 
Ibid.  Ixxxix.  238. 
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carbonate  are  about  equally  soluble  in  water,  Avliilst  the  hydro- 
chloride of  ti'imethylamine  is  a  much  more  soluble  salt.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  been  emf)loyed  in  medicine,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  of  value  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  and  gout. 

HyclrocMoricU  of  Trividhylaminc  or  Trimethylamvioniuni 
EyclrochloridG,  N(CH3)3HC1,  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  and 
serves,  as  has  been  mentioned,  for  the  preparation  of  methyl 
chloride.  It  unites  with  platinum  chloride  to  form  the  com- 
pound 2]Sr(CH3)3HCl  +  PtCl^,  crystallizing  in  orange-coloured 
octohedrons.  The  sulphate  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate, 
the  alum  [.]Sr(CH3)3H],S04  +  Al2(SOj3  +  24H2O,  crystallizing 
in  transparent  octohedrons,  possessing  an  astringent  taste,  and 
smelling  of  herring-brine.  Trimethylamine  combines  with 
carbon  disulphide,  yielding,  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat,  the  compound  CSgjN (0113)3,  which  crystallizes  in  rhom- 
bic needles  from  alcoholic  solution,  and  is  decomposed  by  both 
alkalis  and  strong  acids  into  its  constituents.  Dilute  acids,  on 
the  other  hand,  unite  with  it  to  form  salts.  When  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  neutral  compound,  CS2,N(CH3)3,HC1,  is  formed, 
which,  when  in  contact  with  more  acid,  yields  the  compound 
2CS2,N(CH3)3,  3HC1. 

Nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  form  corresponding  compounds.  ' 


TETRAMETHYLAMMONIirM  COMPOUNDS. 

150  The  iodide,  N(CH3)J,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyl  iodide,  and 
is  readily  formed  by  the  union  of  the  latter  compound  with  tri- 
methylamine. It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  shining  white 
needles,  which  possess  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  On  heating,  it 
decomposes  into  trimethylamine  and  methyl  chloride,  which, 
however,  reunite  on  cooling.  The  iodide  possesses  the  property 
of  yielding,  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  several  crystalline  poly- 
chlorides  and  polyiodides,  which  easily  undergo  decomposition. 
When  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  iodide,  the  hydroxide,  N(CH3),0H,  is  formed.  This  yields 
on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  a  crystalline  mass,  which  rapidly 
absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  caustic,  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  generally  resembles 
the  hxed  caustic  alkalis  in  its  behaviour.  On  neutralization 
*  Blennard,  Cmnpt.  Rend.  Ixxxvii.  1040. 
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with  acids,  salts  are  again  obtained,  which,  like  the  iodide,  are 
not  decomposed  by  caustic  potash.  When  the  hydroxide  is 
heated  it  decomposes  into  trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl- Gitanidine,  GR^^{GB.^.  When  hydrochloride  of 
methylamine  is  heated  with  cyanamide,  methyl  -  guanidine 
hydrochloride  is  obtained,  just  as,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sal-ammoniac  yields  hydrochloride  of  guanidine  (Vol.  I. 
p.  680)  1 : 

N(CH3)H2C1 
NH,  I 
I  +    N(CH3)H3C1       =  C^NH 

C=N  I 

This,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide,  yields  the  free  base, 
C(NH)N(CH3)H(NH2),  a  dehquescent,  crystalline,  strongly  al- 
kaline and  caustic  mass,  which,  like  the  alkalis,  precipitates 
the  hydroxides  of  many  metals  from  their  salts,  those  of 
aluminium  and  iron  being  insoluble  in  excess. 

Metbyl-guanidine  Avas  first  prepared  from  creatine,  or  methyl- 
guanidine  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide,  and 
was  first  called  metliyl-uranine?  It  is  formed  when  methyl- 
cyanamide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
inethylamine,  and  which  acts  as  a  weak  base,^  is  heated  with 
sal-ammoniac*  It  is  a  monacid  base,  which  yields  a  series  of 
easily-crystallizable  salts. 


CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

151  Methyl  Oarbamine,  CN.CHg.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
compound,  Avhich  has  also  been  termed  methyl  isocyanide,  one 
molecule  of  methyl  iodide  is  heated  with  two  molecules  of 
silver  cyanide  and  some  ether  in  a  closed  glass  tube  to  130°- 
140°,  until  the  crystalline  double  compound,  CNAg  -|- CN.CHg, 
is  formed.  This  is  then  diied  at  100°,  and  distilled  with  potas- 
sium cyanide  and  some  water,  when  the  carbamine  is  set  free.''' 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  at  14° 
of  0"7557,  and  boils  between  58°  and  59°.    It  possesses  an 

^  Erlenmeyer,  Bei'.  Dmitsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  iii.  896. 

"  DossaigiiCR,  Cnmptcs  Bcndt(s,  x.xxviii.  839. 

"  Cahours  and  Cloez,  Comptcs  Rcndits,  xxxviii.  Zoi. 

Tawiklai-ow,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  v.  477. 
°  Gautier,  C'o?)i^)<.  Itend.  \\\.  468,  862;  Ixvi.  1214. 
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extremely  penetrating  unpleasant  smell,  and  its  vapour  when 
breathed  produces  giddmess,  sickness,  and  headache.  It  ex- 
hibits a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  combines  with  anhydrous 
acids,  especially  with  the  hydracids,  to  form  crystallizable  salts, 
Avhich  on  contact  with  water  are  at  once  decomposed  into 
methylamine  and  formic  acid  : 

CN.CH3  +  2H2O  =  H2N.CH3  +  cap.,. 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  when  the  free 
carbamine  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  but  more  quickly 
on  heatinsf  or  on  addition  of  an  acid.  At  the  same  time  some 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia  are  also  formed,  these  substances  being 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  isomeric  acetonitril,  which 
wall  be  described  later  on  under  Acetic  Acid. 

Methyl  carbamine  also  combines  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alcohol  radicals. 

Methyl  Cyanate,  NCO(CHg).  In  order  to  prepare  this  com- 
pound one  part  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  an- 
hydrous methyl  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  saturated  with  gaseous 
cyanogen  chloride.^  After  pouring  off  the  liquid  from  the 
sodium  chloride,  which  separates  out,  the  excess  of  methjd 
alcohol  is  distilled  off,  impure  methyl  cyanate  remaining  behind 
as  a  brown  oil,  which  sometimes  remains  liquid,  but  sometimes 
soon  solidifies.  Frequently,  however,  the  residual  substance 
remains  as  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tri- 
methyl  cyanurate,  N3C3(OCHg)3,  and  dimethyl-amido-cyan- 
urate,  NgC3(NH2)  (00113)2.  These  bodies  can  easily  be  separated 
by  ether,  in  which  the  latter  compound  is  almost  insoluble. 

Trimethyl  cyanurate  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine 
needles,  melting  at  132°.  It  distils  without  decomposition 
between  1G0°  and  170°,  being  thus  converted  into  the  isomeric 
methyl  isocyanurate.  If  the  original  compound  be  heated 
with  caustic  potash,  methyl  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanurate 
are  obtained,  whilst  methylamine  and  potassium  carbonate  are 
produced  on  distillation. 

Dimethyl  amidocyanurate  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  ether  of  cyanuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  fine  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at  212°. 

Methyl  Isocyanate  or  Methyl  CarUmide,  OO.NOH3,  was  dis- 
covered by  Wurtz,2  and  formerly  considered  to  be  the  true 

1  Hofmann  and  Olsliausen,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Clicm,  Gcs.  iii.  269. 

2  Ann.  Chim.  [.3],  xlii.  43. 

vol,,  nr.  o 
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ether  of  cyanic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
freshly  -  prepared  potassium  cyanide  with  potassium  methyl 
sulphate,  and  it  is  a  mobile  lic^uid  which  has  an  excessively 
suffocating  odour,  its  vapour  vigorously  attacking  the  mucous 
membranes.  Aqueous  acids  and  alkalis  decomposes  it  with 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  methylamine  : 

N  jg^3  +  H^o  =  N{g^3  +  CO,. 

When  dry,  ammonia  acts  upon  methyl  carbimide,  methyl  urea 
is  formed,  and  this  is  likewise  produced  when  the  vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  is  passed  over  methylamine,  or  when  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanate  is  evaporated  with  sulphate  of  methylamine. 
The  formation  from  the  carbimide  occurs  as  follows : 

CO.NCCHg)  +  NH3  =  CO  I JJ^^^^-^ 

Methyl  urea  forms  long  transparent  prisms  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  combining  with  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts 
(Wiirtz). 

When  methyl  carbimide  is  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
dimetliyl-iirca  is  formed : 

2  C0.N(CH3)  +  H,0  =  CO  [  ^^^^  +  CO,. 

The  same  compound  is  produced  by  acting  on  C3-anic  acid 
with  methylamine.  Dimethyl-urea  forms  crystals  which  melt 
at  100°,  and  it  boils  without  decomposition  at  270°.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  with  acids  (Wiirtz). 

Trimethyl  Tricarhiviide,  C303(NCH3)3,  is  a  polymeric  modi- 
fication of  carbimide  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter 
compound,  and  also  produced  when  this  substance  is  allowed 
to  stand.  It  is  likewise  obtained,  as  above  described,  from 
the  cyanurato,  as  well  as  when  potassium  cyanurate  is  distilled 
with  potassium  methyl  sulphate.  It  crystallizes  in  short  prisms, 
which  do  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  are  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  melt  at  175°  and 
boil  at  271°. 

Methyl  Thiocyanate,  ]SrC.SCH3,  was  first  obtained  by  Cahours  ' 
on  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  equal  parts  of  jjotas- 
sium  thiocyanate  and  calcium  methyl  sulphate.    It  is  a  colour- 

1  yinn.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  .xviii.  281. 
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less  alliaceous-smelling  liquid.  At  0°  its  specific  gravity  is 
1-088,  and  it  boils  at  133". 

Methyl  TMocarUmide  or  Methyl  Mustard  Oil,  CS.NCHg.  When 
methylamine  is  brought  in  contact  with  carbon  disulphide, 
methyl-thiocarbamic  acid,  CS(NH.CH[3)SH,  is  produced,  the 
silver  salt  of  which,  when  heated  with  water,  decomposes  as 
follows : 

CS  ■[  sig^^^^  -  2N  {      3  +  Ag,S  +  H,S. 

Methyl  thiocarbimide  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts 
at  34°  and  boils  at  119°,  and  smelh  strongly  of  horse-radish. 
It  combines  with  ammonia  to  form  crystalline  methyl  thio- 
carbamide,  CS(NCH3.H)NH2.  The  crystalline  hydriodide  is 
isomeric  with  methyl  thiocarbamide  iodide,  CS(NH2)2CH3T, 
obtained  by  the  union  of  carbamide  with  methyl  iodide.  It 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  sulphine  compound,  yielding 
with  silver  oxide  and  water  a  strongly  alkaline  hydroxide, 
CS(NH2)2CH3.0H,  which  yields  well  crystallizable  salts  with 
acids.^ 

t 

NITRO-COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

152  Nitro- Methane,  CH3.NO2,  is  formed  when  concentrated 
solutions  of  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  chloracetate  are 
boiled  together  : 

CH2CI.CO2K  +  KNO2  -f  H2O  =  CH3NO2  +  KCl  +  HKCO3. 

The  compound  thus  formed  was  termed  by  Kolbe  ^  nitro-car- 
binol.  About  the  same  time  V.  Meyer  and  Stiiber^  obtained 
the  same  compound  by  acting  on  methyl  iodide  with  silver 
nitrite,  when  a  violent  action  occurs. 

Nitro-methane  is  a  heavy  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  boiling  at  101°.  It  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  solidifying  with  an 
alcoholic  soda  solution  to  a  mass  of  fine  needles,  having  the 
composition  CH2NaN02  -|-  O^YLf).  These,  when  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  fall  to  a  light  powder,  which  detonates  on 
heating,  and  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  when  kept. 
Its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  still  more  unstable,  for 

\  Rernthscn  and  Klingcr,  Br.r.  Dnutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xi.  492. 
-  Journ.  Prac.  Chcm.  [21,  v.  427. 

3  Z?cr.  DcuLich.  Chcm..  Gcs.  v.  .'514  :  JAelmj'.f  Ann.  clx.vi.  32. 
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after  a  few  moments  it  suddenly  suffers  decomposition  with 
evolution  of  heat. 

The  freshly  prepared  solution  gives  characteristic  precipitates 
with  many  metallic  salts.  Of  these,  the  j'cllow  mercury  com- 
pound is  the  most  singular,  as  it  is  extremely  explosive,  deto- 
nating strongly  if  merely  touched,  when  in  the  dry  state,  with  a 
glass  rod.  Two  milligrams  of  the  compound  when  heated  on  a 
platinum  cover  explode  with  a  noise  equal  to  that  of  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol. 

On  heating  nitro-methane  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydroxylamine  are  formed.^ 

CH3  NO2  =  CO  +  NOH3. 

When  nitro-methane  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  some 
potassium  nitrate  added  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep 
red  solution  is  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  disappears  on  addi- 
tion of  more  sulphuric  acid,. and  is  reproduced  on  the  addition 
of  alkalis.  This  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  methyl 
nitrolic  acid,  CH(N02)N0H,  of  which  the  alkaline  salts  have  a 
deep  red  colour  (see  p.  I7l).  The  free  acid  forms  large  glisten- 
ing crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely unstable  body  decomposing  on  standing.  When  heated 
to  64°  it  melts  with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  whilst  formic  acid 
remains  behind.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed  on  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  nitrogen  monoxide  is  evolved.^ 

CH,N203  =  CH,02  +  N2O. 

If  nitro-methane  be  heated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  a  crystalline  mass  of  sodium  methazouate  is  formed,  which 
is  permanent  in  the  air  and  highly  explosive. 

Methazonic  acid,  C2H4N2O3,  obtained  from  this,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  solution  in  ether  or  benzol  in  large  crystals,  which, 
on  heating,  decompose  with  explosive  violence,  and  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  undergo  rapid  change  with  formation  of  a  red 
colour.^ 

'  Preibiscli,  Journ.  Prac.  Chcm.  [2],  viii.  316. 

-  Meyer,  Liebig's  Aim.  clxxv.  97  ;  Tseherniak,  ihid.  clx.xx.  166. 

^  Friese,  Bcr.  JJcutsch.  Chem.  Qes.  ix.  394  ,;  Lecco,  ibid,  705. 
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PHOSPHORUS  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

1=3  Paul  Thenard  ^  in  1846  examined  the  properties  of  several 
volatile  compounds  containing  phosphorus  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  calcium  phosphide  with  methyl  chloride. 
Amongst  these  occurred  trimethylphosphine,  P(CH3)3,  and  tetra- 
methyldiphosphine,  P2(CH3)^.  In  1855  Cahours  and  Hofraann^ 
investigated  the  substances  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  sodium  phosphide,  and  discovered,  in  addition  to  the 
two  bodies  just  mentioned,  tetramethylphosphonium  iodide, 
P(CIl3)^I.  They  likewise  found  that  by  this  process  explosive 
bodies  are  produced,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  investigation  is 
not  without  danger.  On  this  account  they  sought  for  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  better  method  of  preparation,  which  will 
afterwards  be  described. 

Monomethylphosphine  and  dimethylphosphine  were  discovered 
by  Hofmann  in  1871.^ 

Methyl  Phosphine,  P(CH3)H,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphooium  iodide  on  methyl  iodide  in  the  jjresence  of  zinc 
oxide : 

2  CH3I  -f-  2  PIT  J  +  ZnO  =  2  P(CH3)H3l  +  Znl.-hH^O. 

The  secondary  base  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  equation : 

2  CH3I  +  PIT  J  +  ZnO  =  P(CH3)2H2l  +  ZnIg  +  HgO. 

In  order  to  j)repare  these  compounds,  the  materials  are  mixed 
in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  first  equation,  placed  in 
carefully  closed  tubes,  and  then  heated  from  six  to  eight  hours 
to  100".  After  this  operation,  the  contents  of  the  tubes  form  a 
crystalline  mass  consisting  of  the  two  double  zinc  salts.  The 
primary  base  is  obtained  from  these  by  decomposition  with 
water,  whilst  the  dimethylphosphine  salt  remains  unaltered,  but 
may  be  decomposed  by  alkalis.* 

In  order  to  prepare  the  free  bases,  the  product  of  the  reaction 
is  brought  into  the  vessel  A,  Fig.  62,  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
water  is  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  mass.    Methyl  phosphine  gas 

'  C'ompl.  Rend.  xxv.  289. 

2  riiil.  Tram.  1857,  575  ;  see  also  Chevi.  Soc.  Journ.  xiii.  2S9  ;  xiv.  73,  316. 
'  Proc.  Roy.  fioc.  xx.  221. 
Hofmann,  licr.  DcuCsch.  L'hcm.  Get.  iv.  G05. 
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is  then  evolved  with  hissing  and  effervescence ;  this  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  a  spiral  tube  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture 
into  the  vessel  H,  also  well  cooled,  in  which  it  is  condensed. 
When  no  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  on  further  addition  of 
water,  the  crystalline  mass  is  heated  until  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
when  a  sudden  torrent  of  gas  is  frequently  given  off,  and  hence 
the  receiver  is  connected  with  a  condensing  flask,  K,  containing 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  in  which  any  uncondensed  gas 
which  might  otherwise  escape  is  absorbed. 


Fig.  G2. 


Methyl  phosphine  is  a  colourless  gas,  laossessing  an  excessively 
powerful  odour.  It  condenses  on  cooling  or  under  pressure  to  a 
liquid  boiling  at  -14°,  and  its  vapour  density  is  I'GST.  On 
exposure  to  air,  it  evolves  white  fumes,  and  takes  fire  even  when 
but  slightly  warmed.  In  contact  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
nitric  acid,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It  forms  with  acids 
a  well-defined  series  of  salts  which,  like  those  of  j^hosiihuretted 
hydrogen,  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  possess  moreover  the 
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singular  property  of  bleaching  vegetable  colours  like  chlorine, 
a  reaction  Avhich  is  not  exhibited  by  the  free  base.  This  may 
be  well  shown  by  bringing  a  piece  of  litmus-paper,  half  moist- 
ened with  water  and  half  with  acid,  into  the  gas,  when  the  latter 
half  only  will  be  bleached. 

Mdhyl  Phosphmium  ChloHde,  V{GY{^)YL.fi\,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  its  two  anhydrous  constituents.  It  crystallizes  in  four- 
sided  tables,  which  are  so  volatile  that  their  ethereal  solution 
evaporates  as  a  whole. 

Mdliijl  Phosphonium  Iodide,  P(CH3)H3l,  separates  from  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  in  large  compact  crystals,  and  can 
easily  be  obtained  pure  by  sublimation. 

Mdhijl  PhospMnic  Acid,  P(Cil3)0(OH)2,  is  obtained  when  the 
base  is  passed  into  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a  hj^gro- 
scopic,  spermaceti-like,  crystalliue  mass,  which  melts  at  105°,  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a  purely  acid  taste.  Being 
a  dibasic  acid,  it  yields  two  series  of  salts.' 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  decomposes  it  into  the  chloride, 
P(CH3)OCl2,  a  white  crystalline  body  which  melts  at  32°  and 
boils  at  163°,  and  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence  by 
water.'^ 

This  compound  is  isomeric  with  methylphosphorous  acid, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  sharply  distinguished  by  its 
properties. 

154  Dimdliylphosp)liine,  P(CH3)2H.  If  caustic  soda  solution  be 
added  to  tlic  liquid  from  which  methyl  phosphine  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  secondary  base  is  liberated,  and  separates  out  in  a 
layer  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  25°,  and  taking  fire  instantly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  burning 
with  a  very  luminous,  phosphorus-like  flame.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  in  which  it  is  prepared  contains  even  a  trace 
of  air,  this  is  instantly  observed  by  the  formation  of  a  white 
cloud,  and  dangerous  explosions  may  ensue  in  the  preparation  of 
this  body,  unless  great  care  be  taken.  It  forms  with  acids  easily 
soluble  salts.  The  hydrochloride  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a 
well  crystallizable  double  salt.^ 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  base  to  dimethylphosphinic  acid, 
P(CH3)20.0H,  a  white  paraffin-like  mass,  melting  at  76°,  and 
vo.atilizing  without  decomposition.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and 
yields  a  well-defined  series  of  salts."*    Phosphorus  pentachloride 

1  lIorinaiiTi,  Ikr.  Dcutsch.  OIicvi.  Gcs.  v.  104.  2  ii^^^i  303, 

3  J/irL  IV.  UIO.  .1  ii^ia.  V.  108. 
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converts  it  into  the  cliloride,  P(CH3)20C1,  a  crystaUine  body 
melting  at  6G°,  and  boiling  at  204°,  and  being  slowly  decomposed 
by  watei'.^ 

155  Trimethyl  Pliosplmie,  P(CH3)3,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
phosphorus  trichloride  with  zinc  methyl : 

3Zn(CH3),  +  2PCI3  =  SZnClg  +  2  P(CH3)3. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  preparing  this  substance  is 
shown  in  Fig.  03.  A  pipette  furnished  with  a  stopcock  contains 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  the  retort  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
zinc  methide.  This  is  connected  with  a  bent  tube,  in  which  a 
few  drops  of  phosphorus  trichloride  are  placed,  whilst  to  this  is 


attached  a  cylinder  (c)  containing  dry  carbon  dioxide,  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  being  filled  with  the  same  gas  before  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  from  the  evolution  flask  (a).  The  trichloride 
is  then  allowed  to  pass  drop  by  drop  into  the  retort,  when 
a  reaction  takes  place  as  violent  as  that  observed  when  sul- 
phur trioxide  acts  on  caustic  baryta,  so  that  the  zinc  methyl 
is  partly  volatilized,  and  carried  forward  not  only  into  the  re- 
ceiver but  into  the  bent  tube,  where  it  meets  with  the  phosphorus 
trichloride,  and  is  absorbed.  The  drop  of  trichloride  serves  also 
as  an  indicator  of  the  progress  of  the  reaction.  After  a  time  the 
action  becomes  less  violent,  and  when  no  further  evolution  of 

^  Hofmami,  Bcr.  Dcuisch.  Cficm.  Ocs.  vi.  307. 
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heat  takes  place,  it  is  complete.  In  the  receiver  and  bent  tube, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  cylinder  (c),  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
found,  of  which  the  upper  one  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
phosphorus  trichloride,  which  may  again  be  employed  in  a 
second  preparation  of  the  base  ;  the  second  and  heavy  layer  is  a 
compound  of  trimethylphosphine  with  zinc  chloride.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  free  base,  solid  caustic  potash  is  addsd 
to  this  liquid,  and  water  gradually  allowed  to  drop  in,  when  so 
much  heat  is  evolved  that  the  base  distils  over ;  this  then  is  dried 
over  caustic  potash  and  rectified.  These  operations  must  be 
carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Trimethylphosphine  is  also  easily  formed  by  heating  methyl 
alcohol  with  phosphonium  iodide  in  sealed  tubes.  •'■ 

3CH3.OH  +  PHJ  =  P(CH3)3HI  +  SHp. 

If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  it  according  to  this  process,  two 
molecules  of  the  iodide  are  added  to  only  five  molecules  of 
alcohol  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  tetramethyl  phospho- 
nium iodide.  In  this  case,  however,  large  quantities  of  phos- 
phine  are  formed  by  a  secondary  reaction,  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  strong  and  well  fused  tubes,  which  must 
be  heated  for  many  hours  to  180°.  The  product  thus  obtained 
yields  the  free  base  on  treatment  with  caustic  soda  solution. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  by  heating  phosphonium- 
iodide  with  carbon  disulphide  to  150°  is  of  great  theoretical 
interest : ^ 

3CS2  +  4PH,I  =  P(CH3)3HI  +  3H,S  +  3PSI. 

Trimethylphosphine  is  a  light,  mobile,  powerfully  refracting 
liquid,  which  boils  at  from  40°  to  42°,  and  has  a  most  indescrib- 
able and  penetrating  odour.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  on  ex- 
posure becomes  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  crust  of  trimethyl- 
phosphine oxide,  P(CH3)30,  and  frequently  takes  fire.  It  also 
combines  directly  with  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  elements  of 
the  chlorine  group,  as  well  as  with  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
compounds  thus  obtained  closely  resemble  the  corresponding 
tricthylphosphines. 

156  Tdravidhf/lphosphoniiim  Iodide,  PfOHg)  J,  is  formed  by  the. 
union  of  methyl  iodide  with  trimethylpho.=;p'.iine,  and,  together 

I  Hofmann,  Ucr.  Dcu'sch.  Chem.  Gcs.  iv.  205,  372. 
^  Droclisi'l,  Jourv.  J'rac.  Chcm.  [2].  .\.  180. 
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with  the  tertiary  base,  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with 
phosphonium  iodide  :  ' 

4  CH3.0H  +  PH,I=P(CH3),I  +  2I-l20. 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  beautiful  glistening  white 
crystals,  which  assume  a  reddish  colour  on  exposure  to  air.  A 
strongly  alkaline  hydroxide  is  obtained  by  acting  with  moist 
silver  oxide  on  its  aqueous  solution,  and  this  decomposes  on 
distillation  into  methane  and  trimethylphosi^hine  oxide : 

P(CH3),OH=CH,  +  P(CH3)30. 

Tetramethyl  Dqolwspliidc,  V.J^GYi^^.  This  compound,  cor- 
responding to  liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  discovered  by  Paul  Thenard,  and  then  observed  by  Cahours 
and  Hofmann.  It  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  most 
unpleasant  smell,  boiling  at  250°,  and  taking  lire  on  exposure 
to  air. 

ARSENIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

157  In  the  year  1760,  the  French  chemist  Cadet  observed  that 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  white  arsenic, 
when  heated,  yields,  together  with  white  arsenic  and  acetic  acid 
containing  arsenic,  a  heavy  brownish-red  liquid  Avhich  has  ;i 
most  frightful  smell,  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.-  This  fact 
was  confirmed  by  Durande,^  whilst  Thenard  ^  investigated  this 
compound,  which  was  termed  Cadet's  fuming  arseniccd  liquid, 
and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  "acstiie  olco-arsenical."  It  is,  however, 
to  the  classical  research  of  Bunsen,"^*  carried  on  for  many  years 
under  circumstances  of  no  slight  danger,  that  we  owe  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  arsenical  methyl  compounds. 

Bunsen  showed  that  Cadet's  liquid,  as  well  as  its  numerous 
derivatives,  contains  a  radical  having  the  formula  CHqAs, 
and  that  this  substance,  iu  its  chemical  relations,  exhibits 
striking  analogies  with  a  metal.  He  succeeded  in  isolating  this 
body,  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  discoveiy  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  compound  radicals. 

^  Hofmann,  Bo:  DctUsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  iv.  20"). 

*  Mem.  dc  Math,  ct  Phys.  Pres.  dcs  Savants  £tra7ig.  iii.  633. 

»  Nuuvcau  Chim.  Prac.  Thcor.  iii.  39. 

yb\n.  dc  Chim.  Hi.  5i. 
'  ylnn.  Chcm.  Phar)ii.  x.xiv.  271  ;  x.wii.  148  ;  xx.xi.  175  ;  xxxvii.  1  ;  xlii.  14  ; 
xlvi.  1  ;  iuid  Chciii,.  Soc.  Mem.  1841,  i.  4P  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xx.  180,  395  :  xxii.  ISO. 
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This  body,  like  most  of  its  compounds,  possesses  a  frightfully 
oftcusive  odour,  so  much  so  that  the  air  of  a  room  contain- 
ing even  a  trace  of  the  vapour  is  rendered  so  unbearable  as 
frequently  to  cause  vomiting.  For  this  reason  the  name 
cacodyl  {kukcoStj^;,  stinking)  was  given  to  this  compound  by 
Berzelius. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  respecting  the 
constitution  of  this  radical.  Kolbe  '  first  suggested  the  view 
that  it  was  arsen-climethyl,  As(CH.j)2.  This  was  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  experiments  of  Frankland,^  and  this  view  was 
afterwards  corroborated  by  Caliours  and  Riche.^  The  latter  also 
discovered  trimethylarsins  and  the  tetmmctliylarsonium  com- 
jpmmds.  But  it  is  to  Baeyer,*  who  at  a  Liter  period,  in  a 
masterly  investigation,  fir.st  prepared  the  arsen-monomethyl  covi- 
2Munds,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  full  explanation  of  the 
relations  which  these  various  bodies  bear  to  one  another. 

The  arsenic  compounds  of  methyl  and  of  the  other  alcoholic 
radicals  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  theo- 
retical views,  not  only  because  they  furnished  us  with  the  first 
example  of  an  isolable  organic  radical,  but  also  because  they 
served  Frankland  ^  and  Kekulc  ^  as  a  means  of  more  exactly 
illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  term  "chemical  valency." 

The  arsenic  compounds  of  methyl  may  be  considered  as  being 
derived  from  arsenic  trichloride  by  the  partial  or  complete 
replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  alcohol  radical  : 


Arsenic  tricliloriJu.  Arsen-metlivl  dichloriJe. 

fCl  (GH3 
As-^Cl  As  4  CI 

(  CI.  (  CI. 


Avscii-tlimutlivl  cliluiiili-. 

As^  CI-T.j 
(Cl.' 


Tiinietliylai-siiie. 

i  CH,. 


The  chlorine  of  these  compounds  may  be  replaced  by  other 
elements  or  radicals,  and  for  this  reason  arsen-monomethyl  is 

1  IfandtvOHerb.  iii.  442  ;  \v.  22'2.  "  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  ii.  297. 

Compt.  llcnd.  xx.wi.  1001  ;  xxxix.  511  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  I'harm.  l.xxxviii.  31  b', 
xcii.  3G1. 
■•  Ann.  Chen.  Pharm.  cvii.  257. 

'  I'hil.  Tram.  1852,  p.  440  ;  or  Expcrimcidal  llcacarchcs,U?>. 
"  .inn.  Chcm.  I'hurm.  cvi  129. 
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considered  as  a  dyad,  and  arsen-dimetliyl  as  a  monad  radical. 
Tiiese  arsenic  compounds  are,  as  Baeyer  has  shown,  mutually 
convertible.  They  combine  like  phosphorus  trichloride,  witli 
one  molecule  of  chlorine,  and  the  bodies  thus  obtained  easily 
decompose  with  evolution  of  methyl  chloride.  The  compound 
of  arsen-monomethyl  is,  however,  so  unstable  that  it  can  only 
be  preserved  in  a  freezing  mixture  : 

As(CH3).3Cl2  CH3CI  +  As(GH3)2Cl. 
As(CH3)2Cl3  =  CH3CI  +  As(CH3)Cl2. 
As(CH3)  CI,      CH3CI  +  AsC]3. 

Trimethylarsine,  As(CH3)3,  is  obtained,  together  with  cacodyl 
and  tetramethylarsonium  iodide,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
arsenide  on  methyl  iodide  (Cahours  and  Riche).  It  is  produced 
on  treating  arsenic  trichloride  with  zinc  methyl :  ^ 

2ASCI3  +   3Zn(CH3)2  =  2As(CH3),.  +  SZnClg. 

In  place  of  arsenic  trichloride,  cacod}l  iodide  may  be 
employed.  It  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  distilling  potash 
with  tetramethylarsonium  iodide  or  one  of  its  double  salts,- 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  It  is  a  strongly  refracting 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  70°,  and  possessing  a  highly  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  odour.  It  does  not  form  salts  with  acids,  but 
on  exposure  to  air  becomes  heated,  without  taking  fire,  owing 
to  its  absorption  of  oxygen  to  form  a  crystalline  oxide.  It  also 
unites  directly  with  suljDhur  and  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group,  yielding  crystalline  compounds. 

Tetramethylarsonium  Compounds.  The  iodide,  As(CH3)_jI,  is 
the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  sodium 
arsenide,  and  remains  behind  as  a  white  crystalline  mass  when 
the  trimethylarsine  and  cacodyl,  which  are  formed  at  the  same 
time,  are  removed  by  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
cadodyl : 

(CH3\As2  +  2CH3I  =  (CH3),AsI  +  (CH3)2AsI. 

When  treated  with  silver  oxide,  the  aqueous  solution  yields 
the  corresponding  hydroxide,  As(CH3),0H.  This  substance 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and,  on  evaporation,  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  deliquescent  tabular  crystals.  When 

'  Gahoura  and  Kiclie,  Comptcs  Itcndus,  xxxix.  5»1. 
-  Cahours,  Compfcs  Jicndtts,  1.  ]022. 
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arsenic  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide  to  200°,  the  compound 
As(CH3)J  +  Aslg  is  obtained,  crystallizing  from  hot  alcohol  in 
red  glittering  needles.  On  heating  arsenide  of  zinc  with  methyl 
iodide  to  180°,  the  double  salt  As(CH3)^I  +  Zn\  is  obtained, 
and  this  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  white  needles.  A 
corresponding  cadmium  compound  is  also  known. 

When  zinc  methyl  acts  upon  tetramethylarsonium  iodide,  and 
the  product  thus  obtained  is  distilled,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
trimethylarsine  passes  over  first,  and  then  a  liquid  which, 
according  to  Cahours,^  is  pentametliylarsine,  As(CH3)5.  It  is  de- 
composed by  iodine  into  methyl  iodide  and  tetramethylarsonium 
iodide  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  corresponding  chloride, 
together  with  marsh  gas.  This  singular  body  deserves  further 
examination. 

The  Cacodyl  or  Dimethtlaksine  Compounds. 

158  The  point  of  departure  of  these  bodies  is  Cadet's  liquid, 
or  alcarsin,  as  Bunsen  termed  it,  giving  it  this  name  because  he 
at  first  believed  it  might  be  considered  as  a  polymeric  alcohol, 
oxygen  being  replaced  by  arsenic. 

According  to  Baeyer,  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  sub- 
stance is  to  heat  equal  parts  of  white  arsenic  and  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate  in  a  retort  in  quantities  of  about  3  kg.  at  a 
time,  allowing  the  vapours  to  pass  through  a  Liebig's  condenser 
into  a  receiver  containing  water.  Highly  poisonous  gases  are 
thus  given  off,  which  must  be  allowed  to  pass  up  a  flue  into 
the  open  air.  The  heavy  oily  liquid  consists  chiefly  of  cacodyl 
oxide,  which  is  formed  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

4CH3.CO2K  +  AS2O3  =  [(CH3)2As]20  +  2K2CO3  +  2CO2. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  free  cacodyl  is  formed  by  reduction, 
and  this  it  is  which  gives  to  the  crude  product  the  property  of 
spontaneous  ignition.  Acetic  acid,  acetone,  marsh  gas,  ethylene, 
water,  and  arsenic  occur  as  by-products.  For  the  purpose  of 
purification,  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  with  several  times  its 
weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  this 
way  pure  cacodyl  chloride  can  be  obtained,  which  may  be 
converted  into  the  pure  oxide  by  distillation  with  caustic 
potash. 

'  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  cxxii.  338. 
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Cacodyl  Oxide  or  Dimdhylarsine  Oxide,  |Q^-[^)^^g  j"^-  This 

is  a  colourless,  heavy  liquid,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  about  150",  and  solidifies 
a  few  degrees  below  —23°,  forming  a  crystalline  mass ;  it  does 
not  fume  in  the  air,  but  its  vapour,  when  mixed  with  air,  explodes 
if  heated  above  50°.  It  possesses  a  frightfully  irritating  smell, 
destroying  the  mucous  membrane  and  producing  insensibility, 
and  acts  as  a  very  powerful  poison.  Although  it  does  not 
possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  is  a  very  strong  base  readily 
uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Cacodyl  Chloride,  (CH3)2AsCl.  When  the  oxide  is  heated 
with  hj^drochloric  acid  alone,  not  only  is  the  chloride  formed 
but  also  the  oxychloride  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  pro- 
duction of  this  latter  being  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Cacodyl  chloride  is  a  heavy,  colourless, 
transparent  liquid  which  boils  at  a  temperature  not  far  from 
100°,  yielding  a  vapour  whose  density  is  4'56.  The  vapour 
ignites  spontaneously  on  exjDosure  to  air,  burning  with  a 
pale  arsenic-like  flame.  Heated  in  oxygen  it  explodes  most 
violently.  It  does  not  fume  on  exposure  to  air  but  absorbs 
oxygen,  forming  crystals  the  composition  of  Avhich  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Its  smell  is  very  penetrating  and  stupefying,  far 
surpassing  in  this  respect  the  smell  of  the  oxide.  Inhaled  in 
even  moderate  quantity  it  produces  such  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  that  the  vessels  swell  up,  and 
the  eyes  are  congested  with  blood.  Cacodyl  chloride  forms  double 
salts  with  various  metallic  chlorides  such  as  sal-ammoniac.  The 
platinum  compound,  2  (CH3)2AsCl  +  PtCl^,  is  obtained  as  a 
red  precipitate  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  chloride  and 
platinum  chloride.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  hot  w^ater  yellow 
needles  of  cacoplatylchloride,  (CH3)^A5<,O.PtCl2  +  H^O,  and 
from  this  other  cacoplatyl  compounds  can  be  obtained. 

Cacodyl  Trichloride,  (CH3)2AsCl3.  Cacodyl  monochloride  takes 
Are  in  chlorine  gas.  If,  however,  it  be  dissolved  iu  carbon 
disulphide  and  chlorine  led  on  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  the 
trichloride  crystallizes  out  ia  transjiarent  prisms  which  decompose 
at  40°  into  methyl  chloride  and  methyl-arsen-dichloride. 

The  compounds  of  cacodyl  with  the  other  members  of  the 
chlorine  group  closely  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Cacodyl  Cyanide,  (CH3)2As(CN),  is  formed  by  distilling  the 
oxide  with  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  well  as  by  acting 
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on  llie  same  substance  with  mercuric  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  glistening  four-sided  prisms  which  can  be  sublimed.  They 
melt  at  33°  and  boil  at  about  140°.  This  compound  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  though  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  reddish-blue 
flame.  This  substance  is  extraordinarily  poisonous,  and  for  this 
reason  its  preparation  and  purification  can  only  be  carried  on  in 
the  open  air;  indeed  even  under  these  cii"cumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  operator  to  breathe  through  a  long  glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  inspiration  of  air 
free  from  impregnation  with  every  trace  of  the  vapour  of  this  very 
volatile  compound.  If  only  a  few  grains  of  this  substance  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  room  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the 
effect  iipon  any  one  inspiring  the  air  is  that  of  sudden  giddiness 
and  insensibility  amounting  to  complete  unconsciousness.  These 
symptoms,  however,  last  only  for  a  short  time,  and  are  without 
subsequent  evil  effects,  provided  the  operator  withdraws  himself 
in  good  time  from  the  action  of  the  poison  (Bunsen). 

(CH  )  As  ) 

Cacodyl  Sulphide,  ((jYi  )As,  j  ^'        obtained  by  Bunsen  by 

distilling  the  chloride  with  a  solution  of  barium  liydrosulphide. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  and 
.possesses  a  highly  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  smell,  reminding 
one  at  the  same  time  of  mercaptan  and  alcarsin,  and  one  which 
remains  attached  to  articles  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  boils  far  above  100°,  but  volati- 
lizes together  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  is  very  easily  inflam- 
mable. It  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  it  yields,  with  solutions  of  various  metallic  salts, 
precipitates  like  those  produced  by  suljohidc  of  ammonium.  It 
combines  with  sulphur  to  form  the  disulphide  (CH3)^As2S2, 
crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  large  clear  rhombic  tables 
possessing  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  fusing  at  50°, 

Cacodyl  Selenide,  [^pj^j^-^g  j-  Se,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 

chloride  with  sodium  selenide.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  which  in 
smell  resembles  the  sulpliide,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  an 
aromatic  odour.  It  behaves  towards  solutions  of  the  metallic 
salts  like  the  selenides  of  the  alkali  metals. 

159  Dicacodyl,  (CH3)^As2.  This  is  the  free  radical  of  the 
dimethylarsine  compounds.  It  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the 
chloride  with  zinc  from  90°  to  ]00° : 
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2  (CH3),AsCl  +  Zn  =  [chJ^A^  }  +  ^"^'^^ 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state,  as 
we  have  to  distil  and  crystallize  a  body  which,  in  its  power  of 
spontaneous  inflammation,  is  not  inferior  to  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  itself. 

In  order  to  dry  the  cacodyl  chloride  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  air  Bunsen  used  the  drying-tube  (Fig.  G4).  The  bulb 
(c)  contains  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  caustic  potash, 
and  the  air  is  displaced  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
cacodyl  chloride  is  then  sucked  up  by  an  air-pump  into  the 


bulb,  and  the  ends  (a)  and  (&)  sealed.  The  reduction  by  means 
of  zinc  and  the  distillation  of  the  product  is  carried  out  in  the 
double-bulbed  tube  (Fig.  65).  The  bulb  (a)  contains  the  zinc, 
and  into  this  the  dried  cacodyl  chloride  is  sucked,  and  the 
whole  heated  to  100°  for  three  hours.  A  compound  of  zinc 
chloride  and  cacodyl  is  then  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by 
allowing  Avatcr  to  enter  the  bulb,  and  the  heavy  oil  trans- 
ferred to  the  drying  apparatus.  This,  when  dried,  is  sucked 
back  again  into  the  distilling  bulbs  (Fig.  65),  digested  again 
with  clean  zinc,  and  re-distilled  from  bulb  {a)  into  bulb  (&). 
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Dicacodyl  is  a  heavy,  clear,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid 
which  smells  like  the  oxide,  and  undergoes  such  a  violent  oxida- 
tion ou  exposure  to  air  that  when  it  is  attempted  to  drop  the 
liquid  from  a  bottle  the  liquid  takes  fire  before  it  leaves  the  glass. 
When  air  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  it  slowly,  it  forms 
a  thick  white  cloud,  and  is  convei'ted  into  cacodyl  oxide  and 
cacodylic  acid.  It  boils  at  170°  and  solidifies  at  —  6°,  forming 
large  quadratic  prisms.  The  vapour  density  of  cacodyl  chloride 
is  7'101.  It  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
when  thrown  into  chlorine  burns  with  a  bright  light  with 
deposition  of  carbon.  Shaken  u~p  with  chlorine  water  it  forms 
cacodyl  chloride.  It  also  combines  directly  Avith  sulphur  and 
other  elements  yielding  the  compounds  which  have  been  already 
described,  and  for  this  reason  Bunsen  correctly  observes  that  this 
radical  in.  every  respect  plays  the  part  of  a  simple  electro- 
positive element,  and  that  it  is  indeed  a  ti^iie  organic  clement. 

"With  the  haloid  salts  of  the  organic  radicals  it  forms  the 
arsenium  compounds  : 

(CHgj.As,  -f-  2  C,H.C1  =  (CH3),(C2H5)2AsCl  +  (CH3)2AsCl. 

Cacodylic  Acid  or  Dimethylarsenic  Acid,  AsO(CH3)20H,  is 
formed  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  oxide  in  the  air.  It  may 
be  obtained  more  rapidly  by  pouring  water  on  the  last-named 
compound  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide : 

(CH3),A.%0  +  2  HgO  +  H,0  =  2  (CH3)2AsO.OH  -h  2  Hg. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  odourless, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  deliquescent  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  not  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid  or 
even  by  aqua  regia,and  according  to  Bunsen  it  is  not  poisonous, 
although  the  experiments  of  Lebahn  and  Schultz  ^  have  not  alto- 
gether corroborated  this  statement,  as  they  found  that  doses  of 
four  decigrams  act  fatally  upon  a  rabbit.  Phosphorus  penta- 
chlorldo  decomposes  cacodylic  acid  into  arsendimethyl  trichloride  : 

(CH3)„AsO.OH  +  2  PCI,  :=  (CH3),AsCl3  +  2  POOI3  +  HCl. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  converts  cacodylic  acid  into  the 
compound  (CH3)As:OH)2Cl,  to  which  Bunsen  has  given,  the 
name  of  cacodyl  perchloride,  as  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  action 

'  Ucr.  DMlsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xii.  22. 
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of  moist  air  on  tlie  trichloride.  Water  decomposes  it  with  for- 
mation of  cacodylic  acid.  The  salts  of  cacodylic  acid  are  soluble 
in  -water  and  crystallize  with  difficulty.  Silver  cacodylate, 
(CH3)20As.OAg,  separates  out  from  hot  alcohol  in  concentric 
groups  of  needles. 

MONOMETIIYL  AesINE  COMPOUNDS. 

160  Cacodyl  trichloride  decomposes,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
when  heated  to  40°-50°  into  methyl  chloride  and  methylarsen 
dbchloride,  As{Gii^)Gl.2,  which  compound  is  likewise  obtained  by 
heating  cacodylic  acid  in  a  ciirrent  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas : 

As(CH3)20.0H  +  3  HCl  =  As(CH3)Cl2  +  CR^Cl  +  2H,0. 

It  is  a  heavy,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid  boihng  at  133". 
It  does  not  fume  in  the  air  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  in 
which  it  dissolves  with  tolerable  readiness.  The  vapours  of  this 
body  attack  the  mucovis  membrane  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  If  even  smelt,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  whole  face 
swell  considerably,  and  a  peculiar  piercing  pain  is  felt  as  far  as 
the  throat  (Baeyer).  The  crystalline  tetrachloride,  As(CH3)Cl^, 
is  formed  when  this  body  is  treated  with  chlorine.  This  latter 
compound  is  stable  only  at  a  low  temperature,  and  below  0" 
decomposes  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsenic  trichloride.  If  the 
dichloride  be  saturated  under  water  with  potassium  carbonate, 
methylarsenoxide,  As(CIl3)0,  is  formed  whilst  carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved.  Methylarsenoxide  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter 
solvent  in  large  crystals,  apparently  cubic,  but  not  belonging  to 
the  regular  system.  These  melt  at  95°  and  smell  strongly  of 
asafoetida.  In  a  short  time  they  undergo  change  yielding  a 
porcelain-like  mass,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  glassy 
arsenic  trioxide  ;  indeed  in  its  general  properties  this  compound 
appears  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  arsenic  trioxide  and 
cacodyl  oxide.  It  forms  with  hydi'iodic  acid  77ictJii/l-arsendi-iodidc, 
As(CH3)I.^,  crystallizing  in  long  glittering  yellow  needles,  pos- 
sessing no  smell,  which  melt  at  25°  and  can  be  volatilized 
without  decomiDosition  above  200°. 

Methiilarscnsxd]jliidc,  As(CH3)S,  is  foi-med  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  chloride,  and  crystallizes  from  hot 
alcohol  or  carbon  disulphide  in  glittering  tablets  or  small  prisms, 
which  have  a  faint  smell  of  asafoetida  and  melt  at  110°.  Its 
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alcoholic  solution  precipitates  the  sulpliicks  from  solution  of 
copper,  silver,  lead,  &c. 

Monomethylarscnic  Acid,  (CH3)AsO(OIT)2,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  on  the  chloride  in  the 
presence  of  water  or  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  the 
oxide.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  large  hair-like  crystals 
which  have  a  purely  acid  taste.  The  barium  salt,  CH^AsOgBa 
-l-SHqO,  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless 
needles.  If  its  solution  be  mixed  with  one  of  silver  nitrate  a 
precipitate  of  the  silver  salt,  CHgAsOgAgg,  is  obtained.  This 
consists  of  fine  crystals  which  possess  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl 
lustre. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL  WITH  ANTIMONY. 

.  i6i  Trimetliylslihinc,  Sb(CH3)3,  was  discovered  by  Landolt  ^ 
in  1851,  and  termed  by  him  stibmethyl.  It  is  obtained  b}'  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  a  mixture  of  potassium  antimonite 
and  qiiartz  sand,  the  product  being  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  an  easily  motile  liquid,  possessing  a  highly 
unpleasant  garlic-like  smell,  which  at  15°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'523  and  boils  at  80°"5.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
thereby  being  heated  to  a  point  which  may  give  rise  to  ignition. 

To'imethylstihine  Oxide,  Sb(CH3)30,  is  formed  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  foregoing  compound,  but  is  best  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  iodide  with  silver  oxide.  It  is  a 
crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  crater,  forming  crystallized 
salts  with  acids. 

The  chloride,  Sb(CH)3C'2,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of 
trimethylstibine  with  chlorine,  and  crystallizes  in  somewhat 
difficultly  soluble  hexagonal  tables.  The  iodide,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  iodide  or  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  trimethylstibine  with  iodine,  is  likewise  formed  when 
methyl-iodide  is  heated  with  antimony  to  140°-%  and  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  six-sided  prisms.  The  nitrate,  Sb(CB[3)o(N03)2, 
crystallizes  in  thin  tablets,  and  the  sulphate,  Sb(CIi3)3S04, 
forms  indistinct  crystals. 

^  Trimdhylsiihcninm  Iodide,  Sb(CH3)  J,  is  easily  formed  by  the 
direct  combination  of  methyl  iodide  with  trimethylstibine".  It 

I  Ann.  C'hr.m.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  01. 

^  Buckton,  Quart.  Jmirn.  Chem.  Soc.  xiii.  115. 
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crystallizes  in  step-like  tables  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  S3'stem. 
Its  aqueous  Rolution  yields  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide 
a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  contaiuing  in  solution  the  correspond- 
ing hydroxide,  Sb(CH3)^0Ii.  This  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
leaves  a  cx-ystallino  very  deliquescent  mass,  wliicli  in  all  its 
reactions  exhibits  the  strongest  analogy  to  caustic  potash,  and 
■when  gently  heated  it  may  be  partially  sublimed.  On  neutraliza- 
tion with  acids  a  series  of  salts  are  obtained  from  this,  easily 
soluble  in  Avater,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  aud  readily  soluble  in 
ether.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  tables.  Its 
aqueous  solution  yields  with  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow  crystalline 
pi-ecipitate,  having  the  composition  2  Sb(CH3)^Cl-[-PtCl^.  The 
normal  sulphate,  [Sb(CH3)j2SO^-{-5H20,  forms  small  rhombic 
crystals  which  effloresce  on  exposure,  and  the  acid  salt,  Sb(CH3)^ 
SO^H,  crystallizes  in  hard  transparent  four- sided  tables  Avhich 
possess  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  The  nitrate,  Sb'^CHg)^  ^^Oa. 
closely  resembles  saltpetre.  All  these  salts  decompose  when 
heated  Avith  evolution  of  combustible  vapours. 

Antimony  Pcntamethyl,  ^h{OYL^^.  Trimethylstibine  di-iodide 
is  violently  attacked  by  zinc  methyl.  The  product  of  the  reaction 
appears  to  contain  pentamethyl  stibine  as  well  as  trimethyl- 
stibine. It  is  an  oily,  sharp- smelling  liquid,  boiling  betAveen 
9G°  and  100°.  Like  the  con-espouding  arsenic  compound  this 
substance  merits  further  investigation. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL  WITH  BORON. 

162  Bormethyl  or  Trhnethylhorine ,  6^0113)3,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc  methyl  on  ethyl  borate :  ^ 

2  B  4  OC^H^  +  6  Zn  \         =  2B  \  CH3  H-  6  Zn  ] 

Bormethyl  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'9108,  and  liquefying  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres 
at  10°,  and  then  forming  a  very  mobile  liquid.  It  possesses 
a  most  disagreeable  penetrating  smell,  attacks  the  mucous 
membrane  frightfully,  and  produces  a  violent  floAv  of  tears. 
When  ignited  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  even  spontaneously,  it 

1  riankland  and  Duppa,  riiil.  Tmiis.  clii.  IG"  (1862). 
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burns  with  a  beautiful  greeu  ilaine  which  deposits  so  much  car- 
bon that  about  4^0  cbc.  of  the  gas  are  sufficient  in  order  to  fill  a 
large  room  with  particles  of  carbon.  This  peculiar  phenomenon 
probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  separated 
carbon  are  surrounded  by  a  film  of  fused  boron  trioxide  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  burning.  If  the  gas  be  suddenly  mixed 
with  air  or  oxygen  a  violent  explosion  takes  place.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  air  be  allowed  slow  access  through  a  glass  tube,  a 
faint  blue  flame  is  observed  in  the  dark,  and  in  this  the  finger 
may  be  held  for  some  time  without  inconvenience.  In  this  case 
oxidation  jDroducts  are  formed,  which  impart  to  the  issuing 
air  the  peculiar  smell  above  alluded  to.  Bormethyl  inflames 
also  Avhen  thrown  into  chlorine.  On  the  other  hand  iodine, 
hydriodic  acid,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  without 
action  upon  it,  whereas  alkalis  absorb  it.  It  forms  with 
ammonia  the  compound  B(GH3)3.NH3,  crystallizing  from  ether 
in  large  crystals,  the  smell  of  which  serves  as  a  reminder  of  its 
composition.  This  body  is  volatile  and  may  be  sublimed,  the 
vapour  having  a  density  of  1-253  (Frankland  and  Duppa). 

COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL  WITH  SILICON. 

163  Silicon- Methyl,  Si(CH3)^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
methyl  on  silicon  tetrachloride.  In  order  to  complete  the  reaction 
the  mixture  must  be  heated  for  twelve  hours  to  120°  and  then  for 
a  further  ten  hours  to  200°.  This  compound  is  a  blue  liquid 
which  swims  on  water ;  it  boils  at  30°  to  31°  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  when  brought  into  the  air,  evolving  a  thick  white 
cloud  of  silica.1  The  vapour  density  of  this  compound  is  3  058 
(Friedel  and  Crafts). 


METALLIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYL. 

164  Magnesium-Methyl,  Mg(CH3)2,  was  obtained  by  CahonrsS 
by  heating  magnesium  filings  with  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  strongly 
smelling  mobile  liriuid,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  marsh  gas  and 
magnesium  liydroxide. 

xix.  359.'^''  '""^  f^^'    '^''"^ '  r-^i. 

^  Ann.  (Jhim.  Phy.<i.  [?,],  h-iii.  m. 
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Zinc-Methyl  or  Zinc  Mcthide,  Zn(CH3)2.  This  important  body 
was  discovered,  together  with  its  homologue,  zijic-ethyl,  in  1849, 
by  Frankhmd.^  By  this  discovery  our  science  was  enriched 
with  a  new  class  of  bodies,  not  only  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  development  of  our  theoretical  knowledge,  but  also 
serving  as  tbe  means  of  preparing  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
carbon  compounds,  such  as  those  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  with 
boron,  phosphorus,  and  silicon,  the  tertiary  alcohols,  and  many 
other  bodies,  some  of  which  have  ali'eady  been  described,  and 
many  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

Frankland  obtained  these  zinc  compounds  by  heating  the 
corresponding  iodides  with  zinc  to  a  temperature  of  150°,  and 
subjecting  the  crystalline  product  of  the  reaction  to  dry  dis- 
tillation. In  the  case  of  methyl  iodide  the  compound  obtained 
is  ZnfCHg)!,  and  this  when  heated  decomposes  as  follows : 

He  also  found  that  this  reaction  easily  takes  place  at  100°  in 
the  presence  of  anhydrous  ether,  but  then  the  ether  cannot 
readily  be  separated  from  the  zinc-methyl.  If,  however,  the 
compound  thus  obtained  be  repeatedly  heated  with  zinc  and 
methyl  iodide,  nearly  pure  zinc-methyl  can  be  obtained.^ 

Butlerow,  who  has  employed  large  quantities  of  zinc-methyl 
in  his  researches,  found  it  advisable  to  employ  granulated  zinc 
which  had  j)reviously  been  treated  with  acid.  This  was  then 
quickly  dried  and  placed  with  the  iodide  in  sealed  tubes,  which 
were  afterwards  heated  to  100°  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
had  disappeared.^ 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  zinc-methyl  in 
quantity  consists  in  heating  mercury-methyl,  (CHgjgHg,  which 
can  be  readily  prepared,  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  120°.* 

It  is,  however,  most  readily  obtained  according  to  the  jDrocess 
described  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe.®  These  observers  found  that 
when  copper  is  present  under  certain  conditions,  the  reaction 
takes  j)lace  very  readily.    For  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  a 

'  Journ.  CJiein.  Soc.  ii.  297. 

^  "Wanklj-n,  Journ.  C'liem  Soc.  xiii.  124. 

Zeitsch.f.  Cliem.  1863,  497. 
■*  F."(tnkland  nnd  Diippa,  Journ.  Chcm,  Soc.  xvii.  29. 
'  Joimi.  Chcm.  Soc.  1879,  i.  107. 
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"  copper-ziiic  couple,"  prepared  in  the  following  way :  Thiii 
zinc  foil,  of  which  about  9  square  dm.  weigh  about  2  grams,  is  cut 
into  small  pieces.  These  are  then  brought  into  the  flask  which 
serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  zinc-methyl.  Eighty-four  cbc. 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  tlien  poured  in,  and  in  this  way  a  spongy  coating 
of  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  zinc.  The  zinc  sulphate  formed 
is  then  poured  off,  the  metal  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards with  ether,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  coal  gas  or  hydrogen. 
To  this,  methyl  chloride  is  then  added,  and  the  crystalline  zinc 
methyl  iodide  is  formed  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
quickly  when  warmed.  This  is  then  distilled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  thus  pure  zinc-methyl  obtained.  The 
same  chemists  have  lately  given  a  simpler  method  for  preparing 
the  "  copper-zinc  couple."  Copper  oxide  is  reduced  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  One  part  of 
the  metal  thus  obtained  is  brought  into  a  flask  with  9  parts  of 
coarsely  divided  zinc  filings,  and  the  mixture,  constantly  shaken 
and  turned  round,  is  warmed  over  a  gas-flame  until  the  zinc 
filings  begin  to  alter  their  form  and  become  yellow.  Then  the 
powder  is  once  more  strongly  shaken,  and  if  the  experiment 
succeeds  the  product  must  be  a  dark  jDowder  having  a  metallic 
lustre.^ 

In  Older  to  prepare  zinc-methyl  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  G6  is  best  employed.  The  flask  (a)  in  which  the  mixture 
is  contained  is  always  connected  to  a  reversed  condenser,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  small  bulb 
apparatus  containing  mercury,  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air.  Before  the  vessel  is  heated,  the  whclc  apparatus  is  filled 
with  carbon  dioxide.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  no  more  methyl  iodide  running  tack.  The  flask  is 
then  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  condenser  and  the 
zinc-metliyl  distilled  off  and  col!ected  in  a  receiver  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  shut  off  from  the  air  by  means  of  mercury. 

165  Pnqjeriies. — Zinc-methyl  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  strongly 
refracting  lic^uid,  boiling  at  4G°  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  10°-5  of  1  'SSe.  Its  vapour  density  is  3-29  (Wanklyn).  It  has 
a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  instantly  takes  fire  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  burning  with  a  bright  greenish- 
blue  flame  with  formation  of  thick  clouds  of  zinc  o:tide.  It  burns 


'  Jouni.  Oheiii.  .b'w.  187'.),  i.  Ml. 
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explosively  in  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  witli  great  violence 
by  watei'  with  evolution  of  marsh  gas  : 

Zn(GH3)2  +  2  Hp  =  2  CH,  +  ZnfOH)^. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  all  moisture. 

According  to  Frankland,  the  accidental  inhalation  of  its  vapour 
produces  symptoms  of  poisoning  indicated  by  its  powerful  action 


Fig.  66. 


on  the  nervous  system.  Friedel  and  Crafts^  also  considered  it 
highly  poisonous.  On  the  other  hnnd,  Wanklyn  and  But.lerow  -■ 
state  that  it  is  not  poisonous.  The  latter  chemist  who,  as  has 
been  said,  has  worked  for  a  long  time  with  this  material,  men- 
tions that  although  it  possesses  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  for 
.some  time  exerts  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  throat,  and 
gives  rise  to  difficulty  of  breathing  and  violent  coughing  when 
inhaled,  these  symptoms  disappear  after  a  few  hours  without  any 

1  Jiull.  Soc.  Chim.  ISG;",  ii.  3;".  »  Ann.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  cxliv.  39. 
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visible  effects' remaining.  By  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  or  of 
zinc-methyl  iodide  at  a  high  teiiiperaturo,  ethane  is  formed  : 

(1 )  Zn  ]  ^^f^  +  2  CH3T  =  2  C,T-I„  +  ZuJ,. 

(2)  Zn  I  f^-^  +  OH,  =^  C,H„  +  ZnT,. 

Tt  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  zinc-methyl 
that  an  excess  of  metal  should  be  present,  but  in  spite  of  this 
almost  always  sunw  quantity  of  ethane,  as  well  as  of  marsh  gas, 
is  formed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  either  the 
apparatus  or  the  material  absolutely  dry. 

When  dry  air  is  slowly  brought  in  contact  with  zinc-raethyl  a 
crystalline  mass  smelling  like  camphor  is  obtained,  hct\  111^  Ijtic 
composition  Zn(OCH3)C.H3.  This  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
methyl  alcohol,  marsh  gas,  and  zinc  hydroxide.  The  same  com- 
pound is  also  formed  when  zinc-methyl  is  acted  ui^on  by  a  small 
quantity  of  methyl  alcohol,  whilst  when  an  excess  is  employed 
a  second  solid  compound,  Zn(OCH3)2,  is  formed  (Butlerow). 

Iodine  converts  zinc-methyl  first  into  zinc-methyl  iodide, 
CH3ZnI,  a  body  already  mentioned,  and  this  on  further  treat- 
ment with  iodine  yields  methyl  iodide  and  zinc  iodide.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  formation  of  zinc-methyl  is  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  ether,  but  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
these  two  bodies  by  fractional  distillation.  This  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  two  substances  boiling  at  nearly  the  same 
tem.perature,  but  because  a  distinct  compound  of  the  two  is 
formed,  having  the  composition  2  Zn{C'H^)2  + {C^lrl^)^0.  Frank- 
land  has  proved  this  by  em].loying,  instead  of  common  ether, 
methyl  ether,  which  boils  at  21°,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  homo- 
logous compound  2  Zn(CH3)2  +  (CH3^20,  which -boils  at  the 
same  temperature  as  zinc-methyl  itself.  Zinc-methyl  readily 
absorbs  sulphur  dioxide  with  formation  of  methyl-zinc-sul2)ho- 
Tiate,  (CH3.S02)2Zn,  a  compound  examined  by  Hobson,^  who 
described  it  first  as  zinc-methyl- dithionate.  He  ah-^o  prepared 
a  series  of  other  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Zinc-methyl 
combines  slowly  with  nitric  oxide,  giving  rise  to  a  colourless 
crystalline  body  having  the  composition  Zn(CH.,)2(N02'>2.  which 
oxidizes  so  quickly  on  exposure  to  air  that  it  readily  takes  fire. 
It  is  at  once  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  marsh  ga.s, 

^  Jiiiirii.  Clii'in.  S'dc.  X  24.3. 
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zinc  hydroxide,  and  zi7ic  dinitrometliylate,  Zn(CH3)2fN202)2  + 
HgO,  which  yields,  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  corresponding 
sodium  salt  Na(CH3)N202  +  HgO.  This  separates  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  in  crystals  which  on  heating  deflagrate  powerfully. 
The  constitution  of  these  singular  bodies  is  not  known.  The 
following  formulse  and  equation  may,  however,  probably  express 
their  composition : 

Zn(CH3)2  +  2N0  =  CHg.Zn.O.NiN.O.CHg. 
2  CH3.Zn.0.N  :  N.O.CH3  +  2  H2O  =  Zn<(^;JJ  ;  ^;o:ci3 

+  2CH,  +  Zn(OH),. 

When  sodium  is  allowed  to  act  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
zinc-methyl,  sodium  methyl,  NaCHg,  is  formed.  This  body 
has  probably  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Its 
existence  is,  however,  proved  by  the  products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  this  substance,  when  heat  is 
evolved  and  sodium  acetate  is  produced  :  ^ 

NaCHg  +  CO2  =  NaC02.CH3. 

166  Mercury -Methyl,  Hg(CH3)2,  was  discovered  by  Frankland, 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  light  on  methyl  iodide  iu 
presence  of  mercury,  when  the  crystalline  compound,  mercury 
methyl  iodide,  Hg(CH3)I,  is  formed,  and  this,  when  heated 
with  zinc-methyl,  is  converted  into  mercury-methyl.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  mercuric 
chloride,  and  Frankland  and  Duppa  ^  discovered  another  very 
simple  method  by  which  this  body  can  be  obtained  iu  any 
desired  quantity.  Sodium  amalgam  does  not  act  upon  methyl- 
iodide  in  the  cold,  but  if  methyl  acetate  be  added,  heat  is 
evolved  and  mercury-methyl  is  formed  : 

2  CH3I  +  HgNa2  =  Hg(CH3)2  +  2NaI. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  according  to  this  metliod  sodium  amal- 
gam containing  one  per  cent,  of  the  alkali  metal  is  gradually 
added  to  a  mixture  of  ten  volumes  of  methyl  iodide  and  one 
volume  of  methyl  acetate,  and  the  mixture  shaken.  In  the 
first  instance  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  well-cooled,  and 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  methyl  is  formed  to 
render  the  muss  syrupy  the  volatile  portion  is  distilled  utf  on  a 
'  AViiiiklyn,  Pm-.  Boy.  Soc.  (1851'),  x.  1.  Jouni,  Chan.  Hoc.  .\vi.  415. 
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water-bath,  and  the  amalgam  again  heated  until  no  further 
action  takes  place.  The  products  of  the  reaction  are  then 
distilled  with  water,  and  the  mercury-methyl  which  passes  over 
is  shaken  with  caustic  potash  in  order  to  decompose  any  ethyl 
acetate  which  may  be  present ;  then  washed  with  water,  and 
lastly  dried  over  calcium  chloride.  The  part  which  the  ethyl 
acetate  plays  in  the  reaction  is  not  understood,  it  aj)pearing  to 
undergo  no  alteration. 

Mercury-methyl  is  a  transparent  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  3'069,  boiling  at  95'^,  and  possessing  a  peculiar," 
rather  sweetish  odour,  which  becomes  exceedingly  unpleasant 
on  long  acquaintance.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  can 
however  be  readily  inflamed,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  flame, 
with  evolution  of  mercury  vapours.  On  heating  with  other 
metals  the  mercury  can  readily  be  replaced,  and  compounds 
are  thus  obtained  which  can  only  with  difficulty  be  otherwise 
prepared.  Unfortunately  mercury-methyl  is  a  very  poison- 
ous substance,  and  a  prolonged  inspiration  of  its  vapour 
produces  phenomena  of  chronic  poisoning  which  are  afterwards 
fatal. 

According  to  unpublished  experiments  performed  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  Owens  College,  Dr.  Gamgee  has 
found  that,  when  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  mercuric 
methide  is  inhaled,  the  respiratory  movements  of  both  frogs 
and  mammals  cease.  The  action  is  ajDparently  one  exerted  on 
the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  There  is  no 
paralysis  of  muscles  or  nerves.    The  heart  is  unaffected. 

Mercury-Methyl  Chloride,  Hg(CH3)Cl,  is  formed  when  methyl 
iodide  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
on  mercury-methyl : 

Hg  {CH3  +  HCl  =  Hg  {CHs  +  cH, 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  yields,  by  double  decomposition 
with  silver  nitrate,  the  corresponding  nitrate,  Avhich  crystallizes 
in  tablets  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Mercury- Methyl  Iodide,  Hg(0H3)I,  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  methyl-iodide  on  mercury  in  the  sunlight,  as  well  as 
by  treating  mercury-methyl  in  alcoholic  solution  with  iodine  : 


HgfdH,).,  +         Hg(CHjr  -}-  CH.,r. 
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It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  colourless  .tablets. 
Laving  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste.  It  melts  at  143°,  and 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  sublimes,  however,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  tlie  air,  and  wh.en  it  or  the  chloride 
is  treated  witli  moist  silver  oxide  a  solution  of  the  hydroxide, 
having  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  is  obtained. 

Mcrcury-Mdhyl  Sulphate,  (HgCH3)2SO^,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  together  with  marsh  gas,  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury-methyl. 

The  solutions  of  all  these  salts  yield  a  yellow  precipitate,  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  oi  mercury -methyl  sulpldde  (Franklaud.) 

167  Aluminium-Methyl,  A1(CH3),3.  By  heating  methyl  iodide 
with  aluminium  foil  Cahours  obtained  a  colourless  licjuid, 
which  contains  iodine,  and  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and 
this,  when  treated  with  zinc-methyl  yielded  aluminium-methyl. 
The  same  body  is  obtained  more  simply  by  heating  aluminium 
with  mercury-methyl.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  crystal- 
lizing a  few  degrees  above  0°  to  a  mass  of  white  tablets.  It 
takes  fire  instantly  on  exposui'e  to  air,  and  is  decomposed  with 
great  violence  by  water.  Its  vapour  density  at  160°  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  formula  Al2(CH3)g  ;  it  diminishes,  however,  when 
the  temperature  is  raised,  and  at  220"  closely  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Al(0H3)3.i 

Lead-Methyl,  Pb(CH3)^,  was  obtained  by  Cahours  -  by  acting 
methyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  as  well  as 
by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  chloride  of  lead : 

2PbCl2  +  2Zn(CH3),      Pb(CH3),  -i-  2  ZuCl,  +  Pb. 

According  to  Butlerow,^  who  has  carefully  examined  this  sub- 
stance, it  is  a  mobile  liquid,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  having 
a  slight  smell  resembling  raspberries.  It  toils  at  110°,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  at  0"  of  2'03'A,  its  vapour  density  being  9"G. 
Methyl  is  withdrawn  from  this  substance  by  the  action  of  the 
haloid  elements  or  their  hydroxides,  and  crj'-stalline  salts  of 
Icad-tri methyl  are  formed.  The  iodide,  Pb(CH3)3l,  forms  long 
colourless  needles  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  When  this  body 
is  distilled  with  solid  caustic  potash  the  hydroxide,  Pb(CH3)30H, 
is  obtiiined  as  a  mustard-like  smelling  liquid,  solidifying  to  acute 
prisms,  and  acting  as  a  strong  alkali  (Cahours). 

'  Ruckton  aiul  OdliiiK,  Proc.  Jloi/.  ,Sw.  xiv.  19. 
-  Ann.  VInm.  riajs.        Ixii.  28;';. 
■'  Xcitsch.  C/tem.  P/iarm.  18(j3,  lit?. 
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i68  Tin  Tetrcmdhyl,  811(01-13)4,  is  produced  when  methyl  iodide 
is  heated  together  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  sodium.  It  is 
an  ethereal-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  78°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  13°  of  1-187.^  Its  vapour  density  is  G  OO.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  iodine  tin  trivictJiyliocUdc,  Sn(CHo)3l,  is  obtained,  a  liquid 
smelling  like  mustard-oil,  boiling  at  170°,  and  having  at  0°  a 
specific  gravity  of  21432.  Caustic  soda  converts  it  into  the 
corresponding  hydroxide,  Sn(CH3)30H,  which  crystallizes  in 
colourless  j)risms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution,  and  gives  rise  to  crystaUine  salts  when  brought 
into  contact  with  acids.  It  is  volatile  without  decomposition  ; 
but  if  it  is  heated  for  some  time  near  its  boiling-point  it  loses 

water  and  is  converted  into  the  oxide,  0  i  o'^/r^TT^!^ 

Tin  Dimethyl  or  Stanno-tciramethyl,  Sn.2(C}l^)^.  According  to 
Cahours  this  substance  is  formed  in  the  reaction  already  de- 
scribed together  with  tin  tetramethyl.  Ladenburg,  however, 
could  only  obtain  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  wliich  was  probably 
this  compound, 

Tin  Dimethyl  Iodide,  Sn(CH3)2l2,  is  formed  together  with 
zinc  trimethyl  iodide  when  tin  foil  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide 
to  160°.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which 
melt  at  22°,  and  dissolve  in  Avater  and  still  more  readily  in 
alcohol.  It  boils  at  228°  and  is  decomposed  by  ammonia  with 
formation  of  the  amorphous  oxide  Sn(CH3)20,  which  does  not 
dissolve  in  water  but  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  yields  with 
acids  a  series  of  crystalline  salts. 


OTHER  DERIVATIVES  OF  METHYL. 

i6g  The  methyl  compounds  are  mono-substitution-products  of 
methane.  If,  however,  two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  this 
body  be  replaced,  substances  are  obtained  which  may  be  regarded 
as  compounds  of  dyad  or  polyvalent  radicals.  Though  these 
belong  to  other  groups  of  carbon  compounds,  yet  they  exhibit 
but  slight  analogy  with  other  groups  and  are  best  considered  in 
this  place. 

Dichlormethane  or  '  Methijlcne  Bichloride,  CHgCl^,  was  first 
obtained  by  Regnault by  acting  on  methyl  chloride  with 

Ladenburg,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  Sup|il.        viii.  GO. 
-  ylnn.  Cliiin.  Phys.  Ixxi.  37P. 
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chlorine  in  the  sunhght.  It  was  after'.vards  more  thoroughly 
examined  by  Perkin  ^  and  Butlerow.^  It  is  not  only  formed  ac- 
cording to  Eegnault's  process,  but  also  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloroform  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  (Geuther)  or 
with  zinc  and  ammonia  (Richardson,  Williams,  Perkin)  as  also 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  di-iodomethane. 

Dichlormethane  is  a  colourless  liqi^id  boiling  at  40°  possess- 
ing a  smell  similar  to  that  of  chloroform  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  1"360  and  a  vapour  density  of  3'0I2.  The 
inhalation  of  its  vapour  produces  the  same  effects  as  that  of 
chloroform. 

Trichlormethane  or  Chloroform,  CHCI3. 

170  Chloroform  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Liebig,^  who  ob- 
tained it  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  chloral  (trichloracetaldehyde) 
and  by  treating  acetone  and  alcohol  with  bleaching  powder. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  Soubeiran  ^  obtained  it  by  the  latter  of 
these  reactions  and  termed  it  ether  hichlorique.  This  chemist  was 
considered  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  substance  until  Liebig^  put 
forward  his  claim  as  having  first  prepared  the  compound,  although 
he  originally  believed  it  to  be  a  new  chloride  of  carbon.  It  is  to 
Dumas'^  (1834)  that  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
compound  contains  hydrogen,  and  the  determination  of  its  true 
formula.'^  Regnault  then  proved  that  it  is  the  second  substitution- 
product  of  methyl  chloride. 

Chloroform  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  bleaching- 
powder  on  a  large  rmmber  of  organic  substances,  but  not  on 
2mre  methyl  alcohol,  sodium  acetate,  or  methyl  oxalate,  as  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  case.^    (See  Iodoform). 

Preparation. — Chloroform  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale 
by  warming  an  aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder  with 
alcohol.  Many  processes  are  given  for  its  manufacture,  all  of 
which  recommend  that  bleaching  powder  should  be  well  stirred 
up  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  this  then  heated  with  strong 
alcohol.    A  good  yield  is  obtained  when  10  parts  of  bleaching 

Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xxii.  260.  =  Zciisch.  Chcm.  1869,  276. 

Pogrj.  Ann.  x.xiii.  444  ;  Ann.  Pluvrm.  i.  31,  198.  ■ 
■*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  xlviii.  131  ;  yliin.  Pharm.  i.  272. 

Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxii.  IGl. 
"  Ann.  Chim..  Phys.  Ivi.  115  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  xvi.  164. 
"  Ibid.  [21.  Ixxi.  363. 

"  Belohonbdc,  Wien.  Akad.  Bcr.  Ixvi.  188. 
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powder  are  rubbed  up  with  41)  parts  of  hot  water  and  1  part  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0"834  added,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  being  65°.  A  violent  reaction  then  takes  place,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  th^j  chloroform  distils  over  without  further 
heating,  the  rest  being  driven  over  by  passing  steam  into  the 
vessel.  The  chloroform  is  then  washed  with  water  and  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  or  rectified  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

Of  late  years  a  large  quantity  of  chloroform  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  chloral  hydrate,  which 
is  now  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale,  formic  acid  being 
produced  at  the  same  time  : 

CClg.CHCOH)^  +  NaOH  =  CCI3H  +  CHNaO^,  +  H^O. 

The  formation  of  chloroform  from  spirit  of  wine  cannot  be 
represented  by  means  of  a  simple  equation.  Bleaching  powder 
acts  upon  this  substance  both  as  a  chlorinating  and  as  an 
oxidizing  agent.  The  mass  froths  strongly  from  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  for  this  reason  large  vessels  have  to  be  used 
in  its  preparation.  The  following  equation  serves  fairly  to 
represent  the  principal  reaction  that  takes  place  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  alcohol  into  chloroform  : 

3  CgHcO  +  8  Ca(OCl),  =  2  CHCI3  +  SCaCOg  +  CO2 

+  8  H2O  +  5  CaCl.2. 

171  Properties. —  Chloroform  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  ethereal  smell  and  a  burning  taste.  It 
boils  at  61°  (Liebig,  Regnault),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
1"5252.  Its  vapour  density  was  determined  by  Dumas  to  be 
4*20.  Chloroform  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  liquids. 
It  readily  dissolves  phosphorus,  bromine,  iodine,  and  many 
organic  substances.  For  this  reason  it  is  employed  in  analytical 
processes,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  and  purification  of  a  large 
number  of  compounds.  It  is  not  inflammable,  but  colours  the 
non-luminous  flame  green,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  burns  with 
a  smoky  flame,  evolving  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

I'his  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  was 
made  by  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  in  1848,^  and  since 

'  "  Atifiisthctie  and  other  Therapeutical  Effects  of  the  Inhalation  of  Chloro- 
form," Ediii.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  viii.  415. 
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that  time  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  lins  been 
largely  practised  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  insensibility  to 
pain  in  the  case  of  surgical  operations.  Chloroform  is  likewise 
used  as  a  medicine. 

Chloroform  used  for  medicinal  purposes  must,  of  course,  be 
pure,  and  this  is  often  not  the  case  with  the  commercial  article. 
It  sometimes  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  free  chlorine  ; 
the  presence  of  both  of  these  can  be  detected  by  the  action  of 
such  impure  chloroform  upon  litmus,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it 
renders  silver  nitrate  sokition  turbid,  whilst  the  pure  substance 
does  not  do  so.  If  a  cold  sokition  of  jDotassium  dichromate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  coloured  green  by  chloroform,  the 
presence  of  alcohol  or  other  easily  oxidizable  bodies  is  indicated. 
Pure  chloroform  is  not  coloured  broAvn  either  by  caustic  potash 
or  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  attack  bright  metallic  sodium 
even  at  the  boiling  point,  and  if  this  metal  should,  under  these 
circumstances,  become  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  chloride, 
the  presence  of  other  chlorine  compounds,  such  as  dichlorethane 
or  ethylene  dichloride,  may  be  presumed.  These  same  im- 
purities may  also  be  recognised,  inasmuch  as  when  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash  the  impure  chloroform  evolves  a  combustible 
gas,  viz.  ethylene.  When  chloroform  is  evajDorated  on  a  watch- 
glass  without  warming  it  or  blowing  air  upon  it,  it  ought  not 
to  leave  a  residue  either  of  Avater  or  of  bodies  possessing  a  strong 
smell.  Should  the  latter  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  chloroform 
has  been  prepared  from  alcohol  containing  fusel  oil. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  monamines  can  easily  be 
detected  by  the  help  of  chloroform  (p.  162).  So  invei"sely  the 
latter  compoiinds  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  chloroform.  As  the  most  easily  obtainable  amine, 
aniline  is  used  for  this  purpose  ;  a  few  drojDS  of  this  liquid  being 
heated  with  the  substance  under  investigation  too-ether  with 
alcoholic  caustic  soda  solution.  The  characteristic  smell  of 
carbamine  is  observed,  according  to  Hofmann,  in  solution  con- 
taining one  part  of  chloroform  to  6,000  parts  of  watei'. 

.  Chloroform  undergoes  a  series  of  decompositions  which  will 
be  described  under  the  corresponding  bodies,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  being  mentioned  : 

(1)  When  heated  witli  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate,  carbonyl  chloride,  COClg  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  621)  is  formed. 

(2)  When  heated  with  alkalis  chloroform  is  converted  into 
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formic  acid,  and  for  tliis  reason  it  was  formerly  termed  formyl 
chloride : 

CHCI3  +  4  KOH  =  CHO.OK  +  3  KCl  +  2H2O. 

(3)  When  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  ammonium  cyanide 
is  formed  : 

CHClg-f  5NH3  :=  CN(NHJ  +  3NH,C1; 

(4)  On  treatment  with  bromine,  brom-chloroform,  CBrClg, 
is  produced  as  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  104°,  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  2-060  (Paterno,  Friedel,  Silva). 

172  TetracMormethane  or  Carhon  Tetrachloride,  QG\.  This 
compound,  the  final  product  of  the  chlorination  of  marsh  gas,  was 
discovered  by  Regnault^  in  1839,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  chloroform  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  also  formed  when 
a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform  is  passed  through 
a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  porcelain  heated  to  redness,^ 
It  is  best  prepared  by  acting  with  chlorine  gas  on  a  boiling 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  containing  some  antimony  penta- 
chloride,  the  latter  compound  serving  as  a  carrier  of  chlorine. 
The  liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  the  portion  boiling  under  100° 
separated  and  treated  with  boiling  caustic  potash  in  order  to 
remove  chloride  of  silver,  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  undecom- 
posed  carbon  bisulphide.^  Tetrachlormethane  is  also  formed 
when  chloroform  is  heated  with  chloride  of  iodine  to  160° — 170° 
(Hofmann). 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  78°,  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  16298,  and  possessing  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  chloro- 
form.   Its  vapour  has  a  density  of  5 '24  (Kolbe). 

Bibrommethane  or  Methene  Dibromidc,  CHgBr,,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  corresponding  iodide,  and 
together  with  tribrommethane  by  acting  with  bromine  on 
methyl  bromide  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  150°.  It 
is  a  liquid  which-  boils  at  80°-82°  and  at  11°'5  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2-0844,''  its  vapour  density  being  5 '95  (Steiner). 

173  Trihrovimethane  or  Bromoform,  CHBrg.  This  compound 
was  discovered  by  Lowig,^  in  1832,  who  prepared  it  by  de- 
composing bromal  (tribrom-acetaldehyde)  with  aqueous  alkalis. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ixxi.  377.  "  Kolbe,  Ann.  Chem.  Fharm.xlv.  41  . 

'  Ilofniann,  Chcm.  Soc.  Joiim.  xiii.  62. 

■*  Steiner,  Ber.  Dculsch.  Chcm.  Qcs.  vii.  507. 

*  Anv.  Pharm.  iii.  295. 
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Lowig  considered  it  to  be  a  bromide  of  carbon,  but  Dumas ' 
ascertained  its  true  composition,  and  obtained  it  by  the  action 
of  bromide  lime  upon  spirit  of  wine,  or  on  acetone.  It  is  also 
produced  when  bromine  is  added  to  alcohol,  or  better,  when 
bromine  is  poured  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  crude  bromine.^  Bromoform  smells 
and  tastes  like  chloroform;  it  boils  at  149°-150°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  14°'5  of  2'775,^  and  a  vapour  density  of 
8-63  (Cahours). 

Tctrabronimethane  or  Carhon  Tetrabromide,  CBr^,  was  discovered 
by  Bolus  and  Gvoves  *  and  is  formed  by  heating  carbon  disulphide, 
bromoform,  iodoform  or  bromopicrin  with  bromine  in  presence 
of  bromide  of  iodine  or  certain  metalUc  bromides. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  2  parts  of  carbon  bisulphide,  14  parts 
of  bromine  and  3  parts  of  iodine,  are  placed  in  a  sealed  tube  and 
heated  for  48  hours  to  a  temperature  of  250°,  and  then  the 
contents  of  the  tube  distilled  with  caustic  soda.  When  water 
is  added  to  a  mixture  of  bromoform  and  bromine,  tetrabrom- 
methane  is  also  formed  on  exposing  the  mixture  to  daylight; 
but  the  reaction  only  takes  place  sloAvly,  Avhereas  if  some 
caustic  soda  be  added,  it  proceeds  much  more  rapidly,  inasmuch 
as  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  is  at  once  neutralized."'' 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  white  glistening  tablets, 
which  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  an  ethereal  smeU.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  14°  of  3'42,  fuses  at  91°,  and  boils  with 
partial  decomposition  at  189°'5.  It  may,  however,  be  sublimed 
without  change  by  careful  heating. 

174  Di-iodomethaoie  or  Methylene  Di-iodidc,  CHgl,,  was  first 
prepared  by  Butlerow  °  by  acting  on  sodium  ethylate  "«ath 
iodoform.  This  chemist  showed  that  the  body  formerly  ob- 
tained by  Briining  by  the  action  of  iodoform  on  caustic  potash 
is  identical  with  this  compound.  It  is  also  formed  when 
chloroform  is  brought  in  contact  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid  : 

CHCI3  +  4  HI  =  CH2I2  +  3  HCl  +  I,. 
This  body,  which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  several  other 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phjs.  [2],  Ivi.  120. 
-  HcrmanD,  Ann.  Chcm.  Plutrm.  xcv.  211. 
■■'  Sclimidt,  Bcr.  DcuL^ch.  Clicm.  Gcs.  x.  193. 
■»  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xxiii.  1.54,  161  ;  xxiv.  773. 
•'  Hiibormaim,  Bcr.  Dciitsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  vi.  .'549. 
"  Ann..  Chcm.  Pharm.  cvii.  110;  cxi.  242. 

'  Liebmi,  Zeilsch.  Chcm.  1868,  712  ;  Bljuducho,  Ibid.  1S71,  258. 
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compounds,  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  the  following  method 
proposed  by  Baeyer.'  An  upright  condenser  is  fixed  to  a  liter 
flask  by  means  of  a  wide  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  a  T-tube,  so  that  the  materials  can  be  brought 
in  by  the  one  limb  whilst  the  hydriodic  acid  formed  can  escape 
by  the  other.  200  grams  of  hydriodic  acid",  having  a  boiling 
point  of  127°,  are  brought  into  the  flask,  and  to  this  50  grams 
of  iodoform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  then  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  phosphorus  added,  little  by  little  until  no 
further  evolution  of  iodine  takes  place.  Then  100  grams  of 
iodoform  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  phosphorus  are 
added  alternately.  The  formation  of  the  di-iodomethane  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  reaction  : 

CHI3  +  HI  =  CH2I2  +  I2. 

Di-iodomethane  is  a  yellowish  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling 
with  partial  decomposition,  at  181°,  solidifying  to  glistening 
tablets  at  2°,  and  possessing  a  specific  gravity  at  5°  of  3'342. 

175  Tri-iodomethane  or  Iodoform,  CHI3.  This  compound 
was  discovered  by  Serullas^  in  1822  and  termed  by  him 
"  carbide  d'iode."  It  is  to  Dumas^  that  we  are  indebted  for  first 
pointing  out  that  this  compound  contains  hydrogen.  There  is 
no  substance  in  which  the  hydrogen  can  be  so  readily  overlooked 
as  in  this,  for  iodoform  of  all  known  compounds  contains  the 
relatively  smallest  quantity  of  this  element,  namely  0'26  per 
cent. 

Iodoform  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  alcohol  in 
presence  of  the  caustic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates.  Instead  of 
alcohol  a  number  of  other  substances  may  be  used  ;  these  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  A  number  of  processes  are  given  for  its 
preparation ;  the  following,  recommended  by  Filhol,*  is  usually 
employed.  Two  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  are 
dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  one  part  of  alcohol  poured  into 
the  solution,  and  then  one  part  of  iodine  gradually  added  to 
the  liquid  heated  to  60°-80°,  when  iodoform  gradually  begins  to 
separate  out.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  above  mentioned 
f[uantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  again  added  to  the  filtrate  heated 
to  80°.  Chlorine  is  then  passed  into  the  liquid,  which  is  shaken 
from  time  to  time,  the  object  being  to  decompose  the  iodide  of 

'  Jier.  Deuttch.  Chem.  Ocs.  v.  1094. 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  xx.  1G6  ;  ,vxii.  172  ;  xxv,  311  ;  xxxix.  230. 
^  Ilrid.  Ivi.  122.  Journ.  Pharvi.  vii.  267. 
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sodium  which  is  formed,  and  to  obtain  the  iodine  in  a  finely 
divided  state.  When  no  more  iodoform  separates  aut,  the 
current  of  chlorine  is  stopped,  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  becomes  colourless,  and  then,  on  cooling,  the  iodoform  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water. 

A  good  yield  is  also  obtained  by  warming  together  the 
following  constituents  until  the  liquid  becomes  colourless : 
iodine,  32  parts ;  potassium  carbonate,  32  parts ;  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  16  parts ;  water  80  parts.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
off  from  the  iodoform  which  is  deposited,  and  the  following  is 
added  to  the  liquid :  potassium  dichromate  2  to  3  parts,  hydro- 
chloric acid  16  to  24  parts.  This  serves  to  decompose  the 
iodate  and  iodide  and  to  liberate  iodine.  The  whole  is  then 
neutralized  by  the  addition  of  32  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  6 
parts  of  iodine,  and  16  parts  of  alcohol,  the  liquid  again  poured 
off  from  the  iodoform,  and  these  operations  repeated  until  the 
liquid  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  salt  in  solution.-'^  The 
formation  of  iodoform  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

CH3.CH2.OH  +  4I2  +  6K0H  =  CHI3  +  CHKO2  +  5KI  +  5H2O. 

In  addition  to  this,  other  products  are  formed,  such  as  potas- 
sium iodate,  acetic  ether,  &c. 

Iodoform  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
crystallizing  from  this  menstruum  in  large  lemon-yellow  bright 
six-sided  tables  which  melt  at  119°  and  sublime  when  strongly 
heated,  undergoing  partial  decomposition  with  formation  of  iodine 
vapours.  It  may,  however,  be  volatilized  without  decomposition 
in  a  current  of  steam.  It  possesses  a  saffron-like  smell,  and  a 
sweet  taste.  In  the  pure  state  it  does  not  undergo  alteration  on 
exposure  to  light,  but  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  ex- 
cessively sensitive  to  light,  quickly  becoming  coloured  violet 
owing  to  separation  of  free  iodine.^ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  many  other  bodies,  in 
addition  to  alcohol,  yield  iodoform.  Amongst  the  simpler  of 
these,  ethyl  ether  and  acetic  acid  have  frequently  been  classed. 
Lieben,^  in  a  very  complete  series  of  experiments,  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  these  substances,  if  perfectly  pure,  do  not 
yield  the  slightest  trace  of  iodoform.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
normal  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  as  well  as  their  aldehydes 

1  Pharvi.  Jom-n.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  593. 

•  Humbnrt,  Journ.  Fharm.  Chiin.  [3],  xxix.  3ri2. 

^  Ann,  Chem.  P/iann.  Suppl.  vii.  218  iviul  37". 
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and  ketones  all  yield  iodoform,  but  their  isomerides  do  not. 
Hence  the  formation  of  iodoform  serves  as  an  excellent  means 
in  many  cases  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  these  bodies,  and 
also  as  a  test  for  their  presence  even  in  very  small  traces. 
Thus,  for  .example,  if  water  containing  only  ^^m^^  P^rt  of  alcohol 
be  gently  warmed  with  crystals  of  iodine,  and  then  caustic  soda 
added,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  distinct 
precipitate  is  observed,  and  this  when  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope exhibits  the  six-sided  tablets  or  stellar  crystals  characteristic 
of  iodoform. 

Iodoform  possesses  anaesthetic  properties,  acting  especially  on 
the  muscles.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  has  been  employed  for 
outward  application,  especially  in  cases  of  cancer, 

Chloriodoform,  CHIClj,  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  131°. 
obtained  by  heating  iodoform  with  the  chlorides  of  lead,  mercury 
or  tin. 

Tetra-iodomethane  or  Carbon  Tetra-iodide,  CI^,  was  obtained 
by  Gustavson  ^  by  acting  on  aluminium  iodide  with  tetrachlor- 
methane  in  presence  of  carbon  disulphide.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  regular  octohedrons,  which  decompose  slowly  in  the  air 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  quickly  at  100°,  into  iodine 
and  carbon. 

176  OJilornitromethave,  CH2C1(N02).  To  prepare  this  com- 
pound, sodium  nitromethane  is  brought  in  small  quantities  into 
saturated  chlorine  water,  and  when  no  further  action  takes  place 
the  mixture  is  distilled.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  having 
a  penetrating  smell,  boiling  at  122°-123°,  and  possessing  a 
specific  gravity  at  16°  of  1-466.  It  easily  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
and  gives  the  nitrolic  acid  reaction  like  other  primarj'-  nitro- 
compounds (see  p.  171).^ 

177  Trichlornitromethane,  NitroMoroform,  or  GJdoropicrin, 
CCl3(N02),  was  discovered  by  Stenhouse,^  who  obtained  it  by 
distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  (trinitrophenol), 
^6-^2(-^C)2)3.0H,  with  bleaching  powder.  Its  correct  composition 
was  first  recognised  by  Gerhardt.''  Chloropicrin  is  also  formed 
by  a  similar  reaction  from  many  other  aromatic  nitro-compounds, 
and  may  also  be  prepared  as  Geisse  ^  has  shown,  by  the  following 
reactions  : 

'  C'oiiipl.  Rend.  Ixxviii.  882. 

'-  Tsclierniak,  Bcr.  Ikit.lnch.  Cltcm.  Or.ti.  viii.  (iOS. 

•'  Phil,  Mart.  [.3],  xxxiii.  53. 

*  Compt.  Rend.  Triiv.  Chim.  185!),  34. 

■'  Ann.  Uhnn.  PJi.arm.  oix.  282. 
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(1)  Cliloral  (tricliloracetaldehyde)  is  distilled  with  fuming 
nitric  acid : 

CCI3.COH  +  SHO.NO.,^  CClaCNOg)  +  2H2O  +  GO.  +  NgO,. 

(2)  Methyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  nitre,  common  salt,  and 
sulphuric  acid  : 

CH3OH  +  NO2.OH  +  2CI2  =  CClgCNO^)  +  2H2O  +HC1. 

(3)  Alcohol  and  common  salt  are  distilled  with  nitric  acid. 

It  is  likewise  obtained,  though  with  greater  difficulty,  by 
heating  chloroform  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  :  ^ 

CHCI3  +  NO2.OH  =  G(N02)Cl3  +  H2O. 

According  to  Hofmann  ^  the  following  is  a  useful  method  of 
preparation  :  50  kilos  of  freshly-prepared  bleaching-powder  ajre 
mixed  to  a  thick  paste  with  cold  water  and  placed  in  a  still 
surrounded  by  cold  water.  To  this,  a  saturated  solution  of 
45  kilos  of  picric  acid  heated  to  30°  is  added.  After  a  few 
minutes  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cbloropicrin  distils  over.  The  remainder  is  driven  off  by 
heating  the  still. 

Cbloropicrin  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  113°,  haviiig  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'6657,  and  possessing  a  very  penetrating 
smell  resembling  that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Its  vapour 
acts  powerfully  on  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes,  but  the 
irritation  does  not  last  long.  Heated  in  the  form  of  vapour  it 
decomposes  with  explosion.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  is 
not  attacked  by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  even  when  boiled. 
When  treated  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  methylamine : 

CClgCNOJ  +  6H2  =  CHgCNHo)  +  3  HCl  +  2H.,0. 

Heated  with  ammonia  under  j^i'^ssurc  it  yields  guanidine 
(Vol.  I.  p.  680) : 

C(N02)Cl3  +  7  NH3  =  C(NH)(NH2),  +  3  NH.Cl  +  2  H.,0  +  N., 

Dichlordinitronietliane,  CCl2(N02)2,  was  discovered  by  Mari- 
gnac,*  who  obtained  it  by  distilling  naphthalene  tetrachloride, 

1  Mills,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xxiv.  Oil  ;  Cossa,  (7(T,~.  Chim.  Ital.  1872,  181. 

-  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  xix.  249. 

'  Hofmann,  Bcr.  Drittach.  Chem.  Qct.  i.  145. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  14. 
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C,„H>,CI„  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  hence  it  was 
formerly  known  as  "  Mariguac's  oil."  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
smelling  like  chloropicrin,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  16° 
of  1-G85.    It  is  easily  volatilized  in  a  current  of  steam. 

Monoh'omnitromethane,  CH2Br(N02),  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  sodium-nitromethane.  It  is  a  colourless,  very 
strongly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  146°-147°,  and  is  soluble  in 
alkahs. 

Dilromnitromethanc,  CHBr2(N02),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  the  foregoing  com- 
pound. It  is  an  oily,  strongly-smelling  liquid,  which  decomposes 
on  distillation,  and  possesses  acid  properties. ' 

Tribromnitromcthane  or  Bromopicrin,  CBr3(N02),  was  obtained 
by  Stenhouse  ^  by  distilling  a  solution  of  picric  acid  with  bromide 
of  lime.  It  is  also  formed  when  nitro-methane  is  treated  alter- 
nately with  bromine  and  caustic  potash.^  It  is  a  liquid  closely 
resembling  chloropicrin,  and  when  strongly  cooled  forms  prismatic 
crystals,  melting  at  10°'25.  Its  specific  gravity  at  12°"5  is2"811. 
It  may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition,  but 
decomposes  even  when  carefully  w^armed  under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  with  formation  of  tetrabrommethane,  carbon 
dioxide,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  other  bodies.'* 

ChlordihroninitromdhanG,  CClBr2(N02),  is  obtained  when 
chlornitromethane  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  and  bromine 
added.  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  similar  smell  to  chloropicrin, 
having  at  15°  a  specific  gravity  of  2'421,  and  being  volatile  in 
a  current  of  steam.^ 

178  Trinitrom ethane  or  Nitroform,  CH(N03)2,  was  discovered 
by  Schischkofif "  in  1857,  who  prepared  it  by  heating  trinitro- 
acetonitril  with  water.  This  substance  dissolves  with  violent 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  yellow  solution  contains 
the  ammonium  salt  of  trinitromethane  : 

{  CN       +  2  H2O  ^  C(N02)3NH,  +  CO2. 

Under  certain  conditions,  which  are  not  well  understood,  this 
action  of  water  on  trinitroacetonitril  may  be  accompanied  by 

'  Tscherniak,  Bcr.  Deulsch.  C'hcm.  Ges.  vii.  916. 

Phil.  Mag.  [4],  viii.  36. 
"  V.  Moyor,  Bcr.  DcuUcli.  Clwni.  Ocs.  viii.  816. 
'  Roias  and  Groves,  Joum.  (J/ieni.  Soc.  xxiii.  153  ;  xxiv.  773. 
■'  Tscherniak,  Bc7:  Deulsch.  ('hem.  Gcs.  viii.  608. 
"  Ann,  Chem.  Phnrm.  c\.  213  ;  niii.  364  ;  oxix.  247. 
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serious  explosions.^  On  evaporation  tlie  salt  separates  out  in 
yellow  monocliuic  prisms.  If  dilute  caustic  potash  be  used 
instead  of  water,  the  yellow  crystalline  potassium  salt  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  any  of  these  salts, 
nitroform  separates  out  in  a  liquid  layer,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  large  oblique  crystals.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  disagreeable  smell,  is  very  inflammable,  and  when 
warmed  begins  to  decompose  under  100°  with  rapid  evolution 
of  gas,  exploding  violently  when  quickly  heated.  Its  yellow 
salts  are  also  explosive,  and  frequently  decompose  spontaneously 
with  evolution  of  gas. 

When  a  mixture  of  nitroform  and  bromine  is  exposed  to  sun- 
light, hromnitroform,  C^NO^^Br,  is  formed  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  crystallizes  at  12°  and  is  decomposed  at  140°,  but  may  be 
volatilized  in  a  current  of  steam. 

Tetranitromefhane,  CQ^O^^,  is  formed  when  a  continuous 
current  of  air  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  nitroform,  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  heated  to  100°.  On 
addition  of  water  to  the  distillate,  this  compound  separates  out 
as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallizes  at  13°,  boils  at 
126°,  and  is  neither  explosive  nor  inflammable.  If,  however,  it 
be  dropped  on  to  glowing  charcoal  it  burns  with  a  bright  flash. 

179  Methene  Bisulplionic  Acid,  CH2(S03H)2.  This  compound, 
which  was  formerly  called  methionic  acid,  was  first  prepared  by 
Liebig,^  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
trioxide  on  ether.  Buckton  and  Hofmann^  obtained  it  by- 
treating  acetonitril  (methyl  cyanide)  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  being  formed 
at  the  same  time.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  sulphoacetic 
acid,  acetamide,  and  lactic  acid,  and  also  by  heating  chloroform 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphite.*  In  this  case,  methene 
dichloride  is  first  formed,  which  is  then  converted  into  potassium 
methene  disulphonate : 

(a)  2  CHCla  +  3  K.SOg  +  HjO  =  2  CHsCL  +  2  K.^SO.,  +  2KC1  +  SOj. 
(6)  CH.JCI3  +  2  KoSOs  .=  CH2(S03K),,  +  2  KCl. 

The  free  acid  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  lead  salt.    On  evaporation 

'  V.  Meyer,  Ber.  Dculsch.  Cliem.  Qes.  vii.  1744. 

-  Ann.  Pharm.  xiii.  35. 

"  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  ix.  241. 

*  Strecker,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cxlviii.  DO. 
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in  a  vacuum  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  deliquescent 
striated  crystalline  mass.  It  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and  forms  a 
series  of  well  crystal!  izable  salts. 

Methine  Trisulphonic  Acid,  CH(S03H)3,  is  formed  when  dry 
calcium  methyl  sulphate  is  heated  to  100°  with  a  large  excess  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing the  lead  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  forms  long 
deliquescent  colourless  needles,  and  is  a  tribasic  acid.  It  decom- 
poses chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  forms  well  crystallizable  salts. 

Potassmm  Methine  Trisulphonate,  CH(S03K)3,  crystallizes  in 
small  hard  glistening  prisms,  and  is  formed  when  chloropicrin  is 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphite.  As 
an  intermediate  product  potassium  7iitro-methene  disulplionate, 
OH(N02)(S03K)2  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  slightly  soluble 
powder  which  deflagrates  on  heating.^ 

Barium  Methine  Trisidphonate,  [CH(S03)3]2Ba3,  crystallizes 
from  boiling  water  in  glistening  tablets.  Its  solution  throws 
down  the  insoluble  lead  salt  from  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.^ 

Methyl-mercaptan  7'risidpihonic  Acid,  C(S03H)3SH.  If  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  be  treated  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  reaction  takes  place  which  becomes  more 
rapid  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine ;  and  besides 
thiocarbonyl  chloride,  CSClg,  and  trichlor-methyl  sulphonic 
chloride,  CGI3.SO2CI,  the  compound,  perchlor-methyl  mercap- 
tan,  CCI3.SCI,  is  formed.  This  latter  compound  is  a  golden 
yellow,  very  powerfully-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  from  146°  to 
l^?".**  It  acts  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulphite 
giving  rise  to  the  salt  C(S03K)3SH,  which  forms  large,  hard, 
colourless  triclinic  crystals.  The  same  salt  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  sulphite  on  thiocarbonyl  chloride  : 

CSCI2  +  3  K2SO3  +  H2O  =  C(S03K)3SH  +  2  KCl  +  KOH. 

It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  basic  lead  acetate,  from 
which  the  free  acid  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  In  a  concentrated  state  this  forms  a 
thick  very  deliquescent  syrup.  Its  dilute  solution  gives  a  deep 
blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  free  acid  and  its 
salts  are  readily  decomposed  in  presence  of  water,  with  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  meihyl-mcrcaptan-disulphonic  acid, 

'  li'iilhko,  Aim.  Chcm.  I'harm.  olxi.  149  ;  clxvii.  219. 

Thcilkuhl,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxlvii.  134. 
'  Ealhke,  Bar.  Dmlsch.  Chcm.  Ors.  iii.  858. 
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CH(S03H)2SH.  This  forms  crystallizable  salts,  and  is  a  dibasic 
acid.  The  hydrogea  which  is  combined  with  the  sulphur  can, 
however,  be  replaced  by  metals  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for 
sulphur,  such  as  lead.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  trisul- 
phonic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  latter  compound  potassium  methyl  oxytrisulphonate, 
C(S03K)30H,  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  strongly  refracting 
monoclinic  prisms.  The  free  acid  is  a  deliquescent  mass,  and 
the  salts  crystallize  well.' 


THE  FORMYL  GROUP. 

Formic  Aldehyde,  COH,. 

1 80  This  interesting  body  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde 
and  ketone  of  formic  acid,  or  as  the  oxide  of  the  dyad  radical 
methene.  Many  attempts  to  prepare  this  substance  have  been 
unsuccessfully  made,  inasmuch  as  the  oxidizing  agents  usually 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  aldehydes  yield  at  once  formic 
acid.  Hofmann  was  the  first,  in  1867,  to  succeed  in  pre- 
paring the  substance  by  passing  the  vapour  of  methyl  alcohol 
together  with  air  over  ignited  platinum.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  the  following  aj)paratus.  A  three-necked  flask  of 
about  two  liters  capacity  is  filled  about  five  cm.  high  with 
warm  methyl  alcohol.  One  of  the  necks  of  the  flask  is 
furnished  with  a  cork,  and  a  tube  which  passes  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  other  necks  are  furnished  with  open  glass 
tubes ;  the  middle  one  carries  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  fastened 
to  a  loosely-fitting  cork,  the  spiral  being  brought  nearly  to  the 
surftxce  of  the  methyl  alcohol.  The  third  opening  is  connected 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  condenser,  the  lower  end  of  wliich  is 
fastened  into  a  two-necked  receiver ;  this  receiver  is  in  its  turn 
connected  with  a  series  of  wash-bottles,  and  the  last  of  these 
communicates  with  a  water-jet  aspirator,  by  which  a  rapid  current 
of  air  can  be  drawn  through  the  whole  system.  The  platinum 
spiral  is  next  heated  and  lowered  into  the  bottle,  when  the 
flameless  combustion  of  the  methyl  alcohol  begins  to  manifest 
itself  by  the  evolution  of  vapour  powerfully  affecting  the  nose 
and  eyes.  Gradually  the  tcmperat\u*c  of  tlie  apparatus  rises 
and  drops  of  a,  colourless  liquid  arc  soon  condensed  in  the 

^  Albrecht,  Ana.  Chem.  riutrm.  clxi.  12P.  -  Prm-.  Eoy.  Soc.  xvi.  l.^fi. 
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receiver,  and  if  the  appai'atus  be  properly  constructed  a  solution 

of  aldehyde  iu  dilute  methyl  alcohol  is  obtained 

wliilst  the  portion  which  is  not  collected  hei'e 

passes  into  the  wash-bottles.    At  the  begninnig 

of  the  experiment  a  shai-p  explosion  sometimes 

takes  place,  wliich  drives  the  cork  with  the 

spiral  out  of  the  bottle.    In  order  to  prevent 

this,  an  improved  apparatus  has  been  suggested 

by  Volhard.'  Tliis  consists  of  a  Davy's  glow- 
lamp  shown  in  Fig.   67,  filled  with  methyl 

alcohol,  over  which  a  funnel  is  placed  connected 

with  a  condenser  as  before.    A  stream  of  air 

can  now  be  regulated  so  that  the  ignition  of  the  platinum 

spiral  is  not  visible  in  the  daylight. 

The  solution  of  aldehyde,  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  these 

means,  only  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  formic  aldehyde.  In 

order  to  prepare  a  more  concentrated  solution,  a  regulated 

mixture  of  air  and  methyl  alcohol  vapour  is  passed  through  a 

tolerably  wide  platinum   tube    containing  a  bundle  of  fine 

platinum  wires.  By  gently  heating  this,  a  current  of  formic 
aldehyde  is  obtained.  This  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  which 
however  does  not  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  aldehyde ; 
but  this  apparatus  when  in  proper  action  may  be  kept  going 
for  several  months  without  intermission.  If  the  methyl  alcohol 
be  driven  out  of  the  solution  by  distillation  a  certain  amount  of 
aldehyde  passes  over  with  it.  A  better  plan  is  to  expose  the 
residua]  liquid  repeatedly  to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  ice  formed 
being  each  time  removed ;  the  residual  liquid  contains  10  per 
cent  of  formic  aldehyde.^ 

A  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  possesses  a  very  penetrating 
smell,  and  when  warmed  with  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  a 
mirror-like  deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  formed.  Ammonium 
formate  is  in  this  case  produced.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
separation  of  the  aldehyde  from  its  solution  has  not  proved 
possible.  If  it  be  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid, 
part  of  the  aldehyde  passes  into  tlic  state  of  vapour  with  the 
water,  whilst  another  portion  assumes  a  polymeric  modification.^ 
i8i  Paraformaldehyde,  C.jHgOy,  has  been  laiown  for  some 
time,  and  was  first  obtained  by  Butlerow,'  by  acting  on  silver 

^  Ann.  Chan.  Pliarm.  cU.wi.  128. 

-  Hofmanii,  Brr.  Dr.iil.idi.  r'hrm.  (ks.  xi.  ]08/).  ■'  Jhid.  ii.  152 

Ann.  Chrm.  Phann.  cxi.  242. 
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oxalate  with  tnethene  di-iodide,  and  was  described  as  dioxy- 
mcthylcne  : 

3  CH2I2  +  3  Ag^CaO,  =  C3H0O3  4-  6  Agl  +  3  CO2  +  3  CO. 

This  substance  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  heating  glycollic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  to  150°,  when  it  sublimes: 

3  CH2(0H)C0.0H  =  3  CgHeOg  +  3  CO  +  3  Hp. 

Paraformaldehyde  is  a  white  indistinctly  crystalline  body, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  possesses  no 
smell  and  sublimes  at  100°,  melting,  however,  at  152°.  Heated 
more  strongly  it  dissociates  into  three  molecules  of  formic  alde- 
hyde, the  irritating  smell  of  the  gas  being  at  once  perceived. 
If  this  gas  be  collected  over  mercury  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
gradually  disappears  with  formation  of  the  trimolecular  form. 

When  paraformaldehyde  is  heated  with  much  water  in  a 
closed  tube  to  130°-150°  it  enters  into  solution  again,  splitting 
up  into  the  simpler  molecule.  This  solution  does  not  under- 
go change  in  absence  of  air,  probably  because  the  aldehyde 
is  combined  with  water,  methylene  alcohol,  CH2(OH)2,  being 
formed. 

Parathioformaldehyde,  CgHgSg,  was  first  described  by  Girard,^ 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon 
disulphide.  It  has  likewise  been  prepared  by  heating  methene 
di-iodide  with  sodium  sulphide,^  as  well  as  by  treating  the 
solution  of  formaldehyde  or  the  para-compound  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  then  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  also  formed  by  treating  thiocyanic  acid  with  nascent 
hydrogen :  ^ 

CH2 
/\ 

s  s 

3SCNH+6H2  =11+  3NH3. 

H„C  CH, 
S 

This  compound  crystallizes  in  a  shining  white  crystalline  mass 
which  melts  at  216°.  It  combines  with  silver  nitrate  to  form 
the  crystalline  compounds  C.,HgS3  +  AgNOg  and  C3HgS8  + 
3AgN03,  wliilst  with  platinic  chloride  it  forms  yellow  needle? 
of  2  C3H6S3  +  PtCl,. 


'  Compiles  Rendiis,  xliii.  396.       "  Ilusoiiiaun,  Ann.  Clvcm.  PIvarm.  cxxvi,  294. 
a  Hofmiini),  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  [2],  iv.  689. 
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182  In  the  sixteenth  century  Brunfels,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  Baukin,  noticed  that  red  ants  have  the 
power  of  emitting  an  acid  liquid  which  turns  vegetable  blue 
colours  red.  Formic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  John  Ray 
in  1670,,  by  distilling  red  ants,  and  he  observed  that  this 
substance  has  the  power  of  forming  with  white  lead  a  kind 
of  sugar  of  lead,  which,  like  ordinary  sugar  of  lead,  pos- 
sesses an  astringent  taste.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  acid 
in  question  is  similar  to  acetic  acid.^  About  the  same  time 
a  German  chemist,  Samuel  Fischer,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
pared formic  acid.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by 
Hiarne,  Homberg,  and  Marggraf,  the  latter  of  whom  found  that 
this  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  silver,  lead  and 
mercury,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  and  he  adds  that  this  shows  that  it 
is  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  vitriolic  acid.  Calx  of  silver 
however  dissolves  in  it,  and  calx  of  mercury  on  being  warmed 
with  it  yields  metallic  mercury.^  From  this  time  forward,  the 
acid  compound  obtained  from  ants  was  looked  upon  as  a 
peculiar  acid.  Arvedson  and  Oehrn  described  the  acid  and  its 
salts  more  exactly  in  a  Dissertatio  de  acido  formicarum  in  1777, 
but  even  in  1802  it  was  stated  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  .that 
it  was  simply  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  malic  acid.  This 
statement  was  however  contradicted  by  Suersen  in  1805  and  by 
Gehlen  in  1810. 

In  addition  to  its  occurrence  in  ants,  this  acid  is  also  found  in 
bodies  of  a  caterpillar  {Bomhyx  processionea),  in  common  stinging 
nettles,  in  the  fruit  of  the  soapnut-tree  {Sapindm  sapanaria),  in 
tamarinds,  and  in  shoots  of  various  pines.  It  also  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  various  animal  liquids,  as  sweat,  urine,  the  juice  of 
muscle,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  substance  occurs  together 
with  other  fatty  acids  in  the  putrefaction  of  diabetic  urine,  and 
that  it  occurs  together  with  acetic  acid  and  other  homologues  in 
small  quantities  in  various  natural  mineral  waters.  It  is  likewise 
produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  various  organic  substances, 
as  well  as  by  the  oxidation  of  a  large  number  of  such  bodies. 

In  his  investigation  on  manganese  in  1774  Scheele  remarks 

1  Phil.  Trans.  1670,  Jnn.  13.  ^  Berlin  Ahul.  \U\). 
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tliat  wlien  a  mixture  of  this  substance  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  with  sugar  or  gum  an  acid  vapour  is  evolved  which  when 
collected  in  a  receiver  turns  out  to  be  vinegar.  Westrumb  then 
mentions  in  1785  that  acetic  acid  is  produced,  by  the  dephlo- 
gistication  of  tartaric  acid  by  means  of  oxide  of  manganese, 
upon  which  Dobereiner  in  1822  showed  that  the  acid  produced 
in  this  reaction  is  really  formic  acid.  This  observation  gave  rise 
to  the  process  for  its  artificial  production. 

Starch  was  found  to  be  the  best  material  for  the  preparation 
of  this  acid,  and,  according  to  Liebig's  receipt,  100  parts  of 
starch,  370  parts  of  finely-divided  oxide  of  manganese,  and  300 
pai'ts  of  water  are  mixed  together,  and  300  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  mixture  whilst  it  is  being 
stirred.  By  careful  distillation  the  strongly  frothing  mixture 
yields  about  33  o  parts  of  dilute  formic  acid,  of  wliich  100  parts 
saturate  15  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium.  This  method,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  other  similar  processes  are  now  no  longer  used, 
formic  acid  being  always  prepared  from  oxalic  acid,  which,  when 
heated,  splits  up  directly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid : 

Gerhardt  found  that,  when  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  fine 
quartz  sand,  a  better  yield  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  but  even 
in  this  case,  and  especially  when  the  oxalic  acid  is  heated 
alone,  a  large  quantity  of  oxaHc  acid  passes  over  undecom- 
posed,  whilst  a  part  of  the  formic  acid  decomposes  with 
formation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  above  reaction  takes  place  much  more  completely  if  the 
oxalic  acid  be  carefully  heated  with  glycerin.  On  this  observa- 
tion Berthelot  has  founded  a  method  which  now  has  come  into 
general  use  for  the  preparation  of  formic  acid,  the  details  of  the 
process  having  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Lorin.  According 
to  this  method,  anhydrous  glycerin  is  gradually  heated  with 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  to  a  temperature  of  75°-90°  until  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  evolved.  Oxalic  acid  is 
again  added  and  the  mixture  heated  as  before,  this  process 
being  capable  of  repetition  for  any  number  of  times.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reaction  very  dilute  formic  acid  passes  over, 
and  this  becomes  stronger  on  each  addition  of  oxalic  acid  until 
at  last  a  liquid  containing  56  per  cent,  of  the  acid  distils  over. 
Crystallized  oxalic  acid,  C2H20^ -j- 2H2O,  first  decomposes  into 
water,  cai'bon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid,  which  in  the  nascent 
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state  acts  upon  the  glycerin,  C3Hj((.)II)3,  with  formation  of 
niouoformyl  ether  or  monoformin  : 

fOH  roH 

CJBlA  oh    +    COH.OH    =    GJlA  OH       +  H^O. 

[oh  Lo.coh 

If  oxaHc  acid  be  again  added,  the  water  of  crystallization 
decomposes  a  part  of  this  ether  with  formation  of  formic  acid 
and  glycerin,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
other  is  produced,  and  this  continues  until  the  liquid  is 
saturated  with  monoformin,  at  which  point  both  reactions 
take  place  simultaneously,  and  the  acid  of  the  above  strength 
distils  over.  If  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  be  employed,  the 
reaction  begins  at  50°,  and  is  accompanied  by  violent  frothing ;  a 
dilute  acid  first  distils  over,  triformin,  C3H5(CH02)3,  is  formed 
which  soon  saturates  the  liquid,  and  an  aqueous  formic  acid, 
containing  from  87  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  pure  acid,  distils 
over.  When,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  has 
been  employed,  the  normal  reaction  does  not  hold  good. 

In  place  of  glycerin  many  other  polyatomic  alcohols  may  be 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  formic  acid  from  oxalic  acid.  ^ 

183  Synthesis  of  Formic  Acid.  The  various  methods  for  the 
synthetical  formation  of  formic  acid  are  of  great  theoretical 
interest. 

(1)  Berthelot  has  shown  that  it  is  form.ed  when  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  other  alkalis  : 

CO  +  H}0  =  COH|o, 

This  reaction  requires  about  seventy  hours  to  complete  it  at  a 
temperature  of  100°,  whilst  it  is  completed  in  ten  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  220°.^  According  to  Merz  and  Tibirica,^  the 
action  proceeds  more  quickly  when  moist  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  over  porous  soda-lime  loosely  arranged  in  large  U-tubes, 
and  heated  to  about  200°  in  an  oil-bath.  Above  220°  decom- 
position commences,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation 
of  carbonate. 

(2)  When  moist  carbon  dioxide  (which  may  be  regarded  as 
carbonic  acid)  acts  upon  potassium  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 

'  Loriii,  Bull.  Boc.  Chim.  [2],  v.  7,  12;  xx.  211  ;  xxiv.  22  and  436. 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcvii.  12.'^  ;  Compt.  Rend.  xli.  9.').'). 
*  Bcr.  DeiUsch.  Chem.  Oes.  x.  2117,  Ibid.  xiii.  2.S. 
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a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  formate  is 
produced :  ^ 

2C0{^g  +  K,  =  C0{gK  +C0{H^  +  H,0. 

(3)  In  a  similar  way,  sodium  formate  is  produced  when  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam.^ 

(4)  If  carbon  disulphide  be  heated  with  water  and  iron  borings 
at  100°,  ferrous  formate  is  produced,  together  with  sulphide  of 
iron,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  bodies.^ 

(5)  A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  under  the  influence 
of  the  silent  electric  discharge.  Thus,  if  the  electric  discharge 
be  passed  through  the  mixed  gases  by  a  Siemens  induction- 
tube,  small  drops  of  an  acid  liquid  are  formed,  together  with 
carbon  monoxide  and  a  small  quantity  of  marsh  gas,  this  liquid 
exhibiting  the  characteristic  reactions  of  formic  acid.* 

(6)  Hydrocyanic  acid,  HON  (Vol.  I.  p.  659),  is  the  nitril  of 
formic  acid,  and  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  alkalis  or  acids,  it 
easily  passes  into  the  latter  compound  by  absorption  of  water  : 

HON  +  2  H^O  +  HCl  -  HCO.OH  +  NH.Cl. 

(7)  Formic  acid  is  likewise  produced  when  chloroform  is 
heated  with  caustic  potash  : 

CHCI3  +  4  KOH  =  3  KCI  +  CHKO2  +  2  H^O. 

184  Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Formic  Acid.  In  order  to 
obtain  pure  anhydrous  formic  acid,  the  lead  salt  is  prepared  from 
the  dilute  acid,  and  this,  when  completely  dried,  is  brought  into 
a  wide  glass  tube  or  retort  and  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  over  it.  The  lead  salt  is  then  gently  heated  just 
to  the  point  at  which  the  "  acid  distils  over,  inasmuch  as  at 
higher  temperatures  disagreeably  smelling  sulphur  products  are 
formed.^  Amongst  these  a  body  crystallizing  in  colourless  needles 
is  obtained,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  properly 
ascertained.^    The  distillate  thus  prepared  usually  contains  some 

'  Kolbe  and  Schmidt,  Aim.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxi.K.  251. 
-  Maly,  Phil.  Mag.  [-1],  xxx.  360. 

Loew.,  Bcr.  Bcidsch  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii.  32'1. 

Brodio,  Proc.  lloy.  Soc.  xxi.  2i5. 
•''  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  xvii.  C9. 

*'  Wohler,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xci.  125  ;  Limprecht,  IMd.  xcvii.  3C1 ;  Hurst, 
Joiirn.  Chcm.  Soc.  xv.  278. 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  can  be  best  got  rid  of  by  recti- 
fication over  powdered  lead  formate  (Landolt).  Concentrated 
formic  acid  may.  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  anhydrous 
sodium  salt  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid.' 

A  strong  acid,  containing  77 "5  per  cent.,  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  distilUng  the  dilute  acid  obtained  from  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  a  weaker  acid  passmg  over  first.  If  anhydrous  oxalic  acid 
bo  dissolved  in  this  warmed  acid,  it  takes  up  the  water,  and  then, 
when  the  cold  liquid  poured  off  from  the  crystals  which  are 
separated  out  is  distilled,  an  almost  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  distillate  obtained  by  the  other 
methods,  pure  formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  cooling,  the 
aqueous  liquid  being  poured  off  from  the  crystals  of  formic  acid 
which  are  deposited  (Lorin). 

185  Properties. — Formic  acid  is  a  colourless,  slightly  fuming 
liquid,  possessing  a  penetrating  acid  smell,  and  acting  so  power- 
fully on  the  skin  that  one  or  two  drops  produce  extreme  pain  and 
swelling,  leaving  a  white  blister,  which  afterwards  forms  a  painful 
wound.  The  dilute  acid  has  a  peculiar  acrid  smell,  and  a  purely 
acid  taste  (Liebig).  The  anhydrous  acid  boils  at  99°"9,  and  at 
20°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1"2211.2  The  vapour  density  at 
lll°-5  is  2-38;  at  160°,  1-81;  and  at  214°,  1-62.3  ^  j^^^, 
temperature  formic  acid  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals  which 
melt  at  8°-6.* 

Mere  traces  of  water  lower  the  melting-point  considerably, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boiling-point  is  raised  by  the 
presence  of  water.  According  to  Liebig,  the  hydrate  CHgOg  +  H^O 
boils  constantly  at  106°.  This  compound  has  been  termed 
orthoformic  acid,  CH(0H)3,  inasmuch  as  corresponding  ethers 
such  as  ethyl  orthoformate,  CH(OC2Hj;)3,  are  known,  this  latter 
body  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate,  CaH^ONa, 
on  chloroform.  Roscoe  ^  has,  however,  shown  that  this  hydrate 
does  not  exist,  and  that  a  mixture  of  formic  acid  and  water  behaves 
like  the  various  other  aqueous  acids.  On  repeated  distillation 
under  the  ordinary  pressure,  a  final  product  is  always  obtained, 
containing  77  per  cent,  of  formic  acid,  and  boiling  constantly  at 
107°"1,  whether  a  dilute  or  concentrated  acid  be  employed.  That 

'  Lorin,  Bull,  Soc.  Chivi.  [2],  xxv.  .'319. 
Landolt,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxvii.  362;  and  Avn.  Chem,.  Phnrm.  Su^2^^-  vi.  170 
Petersen  and  Ekstrand,  Ber,  DctUsrh.  C'hcm,  Gcs.  xiii.  1194. 

*  Herthclot,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  410. 

*  Journ.  Chem.  Snc.  xv.  270. 

VOL.  in.  T 
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this  liquid  is,  however,  not  a  definite  chemical  compound  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  when  the  pressure  is  altered,  the  boiling-point 
and  composition  likewise  undergo  change.  Thus,  for  instance, 
under  a  pressure  of  1350  mm.  an  acid  containing  80  per  cent,  is 
obtained,  having  a  constant  boiling-point  of  124°"1;  whilst  when 
the  pressure  is  raised  to  1830  mm.,  a  constant  acid  boiling  at 
134°'6,  and  containing  83  per  cent,  of  formic  acid,  is  produced. 

Formic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preventing  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  &c.,  even  more  effectually  than  phenol  does.' 

Hygroscopic  substances,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  decompose 
formic  acid  completely  on  warming,  no  blackening  occurring, 
carbon  monoxide  and  water  being  formed.  Oxidizing  agents 
easily  convert  it  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  explains 
its  powerful  reducing  action  on  the  oxides  and  salts  of  such 
metals  as  silver,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  &c. 

THE  FORMATES. 

i86  Formic  acid  yields  a  series  of  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  most  of  which  ci^ystalbze  well.  Of  these,  only 
the  more  important  will  here  be  mentioned. 

Potassium  Forviate,  CHOgK,  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in 
rhombic  prisms  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air.  When  dissolved 
in  hot  concentrated  formic  acid,  according  to  Bineau,-  the 
crystalline  compound  CHOgK  +  CHgOgis  deposited  on  cooling, 
and  these  crystals  are  odourless  when  dried.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  Heintz  ^  could  neither  obtain  these  salts 
nor  other  similar  salts  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

Sodium  Formate,  CHOaNa,  forms  rhombic  prisms,  with 
bevelled  lateral  faces,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
also  said  to  form  with  formic  acid  a  difficultly  crystalhzable 
compound. 

Ammonium  Formate,  CHOgNH^,  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water,  and  forms  monoclinic  crystals  which  possess  a  cool  and 
pungent  taste.  On  heating  it  decomposes  into  water  and  for- 
mamidc,  the  latter  readily  undergoing  further  decomposition 
(see  page  277). 

Calcium  Formate,  (CH0.2)2Ca,  separates  out  on  evaj)oration  of 
its  solution  in  a  glistening  crystalline  crust,  or  in  large  rhombic 

'  Jodin,  Comjd.  Send.        1179.  ^  Ann.  C/iim.  Pfiys.  [3],  xix.  291. 

"  J^yj'j.  Ann.  xcviii.  458. 
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crystals,  which  dissolve  in  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of  cold  and  in 
not  much  less  hot  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Barium  Formate,  (CH02)2Ba,  forms  transparent  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  but  do  not 
dissolve  in  alcohol. 

Lead  Forinate,  (CH02)2)Pb,  a  very  characteristic  salt  of  formic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  glistening  white  prisms,  which  are  isomor- 
phous  with  the  barium  salt.  It  possesses  a  sweet  styptic  taste, 
dissolves  in  sixty-three  parts  of  cold  and  5 '5  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  but,  like  the  foregoing  salt,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  the  solution  is  warmed  with  oxide  of  lead,  the  following 
basic  salts  are  obtained  : 


These  are  soluble  in  water,  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
crystallize  in  needles. ' 

Copper  Formate,  (CH02)2Cu  -|-  4H2O,  crystallizes  in  light-blue 
monoclinic  prisms,  and  yields  with  formic  acid  the  compound 
(CH02)2Cu  -I-  2CI-I2O2  +  3H2O,  which  also  crystallizes  in  the 
monoclinic  system.^ 

Silver  Formate,  CHOgAg.  Silver  oxide  or  silver  carbonate 
dissolves  in  cold  formic  acid,  although  silver  is  reduced  Avhen  the 
acid  is  hot.  On  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  small  six-sided 
rliombohedral  tables  are  obtained,  which  are  also  deposited 
when  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  mixed  with  one 
of  sodium  formate.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  separates 
out  as  a  curdy  precipitate.  It  blackens  easily  even  in  the  dark, 
and  especially  when  moist,  and  decomposes  on  heating  according 
to  the  equation : 


Mercuric  Formate,  (CH02)2Hg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mer- 
curic oxide  in  cold  dilute  formic  acid,  and  remains,  when  th(3 
solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  0°,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
granular  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water. 


J  PbCHO., 
(  PbCHO^ 


2  CHOgAg  =  2  Ag  +  CH2O2  +  CO2. 


^  Btirfoed,  Journ.  Pr.  Chcm.  oviii.  1. 
-  V.  llauer,  Wicn.  Akad.  Ikr,  xliii.  ,143 
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MeoxiLTous  Formate,  {Qi}10^.^'^^,  is  formed  when  the  solution 
of  the  foregoing  salt  is  gently  warmed  : 

2  (CHO,),Hg  =  (CH02),Hg,  +  CH.O^  +  CO^. 

It  crystallizes  in  microscoiDic  four-sided  or  six-sided  tables,  and 
dissolves  at  17°  in  520  parts  of  water.  Like  the  silver  salt,  it 
blackens  even  in  the  dark,  and,  when  heated  with  water,  decom- 
poses into  mercury,  carbon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid.  The  dry 
salt  deflagrates  slightly  when  it  is  quickly  heated,  and  decomposes 
on  percussion. 

187  Methyl  Formate,  CH02(CH3).  This  ethereal  salt  was  first 
prepared  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  by  distilling  methyl  sulphate 
with  sodium  formate,  Volhard  ^  recommends  the  following 
method  :  130  paxts  of  hydrochloric  acid  recently  saturated  with 
wood  spirit  are  added  gradually  to  100  parts  of  calcium  formate. 
As  soon  as  the  somewhat  violent  reaction  is  over,  the  distillate 
found  in  the  cooled  receiver  is  poured  back  into  the  retort,  the 
whole  warmed  for  a  short  time  and  then  distilled  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  is  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  dried  over  a  large  quantity  of  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drous calcium  chloride,  with  which  substance  the  ethereal  salt 
combines  on  slightly  warming,  forming  an  apparently  dry  mass. 
This  is  then  again  distilled  from  a  Avater-bath,  and  the  first 
portions,  which  contain  chlorine,  are  collected  apart.  According 
to  Bardy  and  Bordet,  ?  it  is  better  to  use  a  mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  act  with  this  upon 
dry  sodium  formate.  Methyl  formate  is  also  readily  obtained  by 
digesting  methyl  alcohol  with  concentrated  formic  acid,  ^  as  well 
as  by  acting  upon  hydrocyanic  acid  with  wood  spirit  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (Volhard)  : 

HON  -f  HO.CH3  -t-  HCl  4-  H.,0  =  NH.Cl  +  HCO.OCH3. 

Methyl  formate  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  smell, 
boiling  at  30°'4  under  a  pressure  of  712  mm.  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0'9928  (Volhard),  and  a  vapour  density 
of  2'084  (Dumas  and  Peligot).  If  its  vapour  be  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  it  decomposes  almost  completely  into  carbon 
monoxide  and  methyl  alcohol : 

HCO.OCH3  =  CO  +  HO.CH3. 

^  Liabici's  Ann.  cl.xxvi.  123.  -  RuU.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxi.  531. 

^  Kiactuer  aiul  Grodzki,  Bcr.  Dculsclu  C/icm.  Gcs.  ix.  1928, 
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Acted  upon  by  chlorine,  it  yields  as  the  last  product  pcrchlor- 
methyl  formate,  CICO.OCI3,  a  powerfully  smelling  liquid,  boiling 
at  180°,  which  when  heated  to  320°  splits  up  by  intermolecular 
interchange  into  two  molecules  of  carbonyl  chloride,  COClg. 

Methylorthoformate,  CH(OCH3)3,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  on  a  solution  of  sodium  methylate,  and  is  a  colour- 
less, mobile  liquid,  with  a  pleasant  odour,  and  boiling  at  101° 
to  102°.^  Substitution-products  of  formic  acid  are  unknown,  as 
the  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine : 

CH2O2  +  CI2  =  2HC1  +  CO2. 

The  chlorocarbonic  ethers,  however,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride  on  the  alcohols,  may  be  regarded  as  ethers 
of  monochlorformic  acid.  Of  these  the  methyl  compound, 
CC10,(CH3),  has  been  already  described.  It  is  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  perchlormethylformate  on  wood  spirit.  The  formyl 
chloride,  corresponding  to  formic  acid,  is  likewise  unknown,  for 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  formic  acid  only 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  obtained.  The 
anhydride  is  consequently  unknown,  nor  has  thioformic  acid 
been  prepared. 

Formamide,  N(C0H)H2,  was  discovered  by  Hofraann  ^  in  1863. 
He  obtained  it  by  heating  ethyl  formate,  saturated  with 
ammonia,  for  two  days  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes ; 

CAJ        j^j  Hj  jjj 

Behrend  ^  prepared  it  by  heating  two  parts  of  ammonium  formate 
with  one  of  urea  to  140°,  as  long  as  ammonium  carbonate 
escaped.  The  ammonium  salt  thus  decomposes  into  formamide 
and  water ;  the  latter,  which  would  retard  the  reaction,  at  once 
combines  with  the  urea  to  form  ammonium  carbonate,  and  thus 
becomes  inactive.  Lorin*  has  found  that  it  can  be  readily 
obtained  through  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  formate,  and 
also  occurs  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  am- 
monium oxalate.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  pure  other,  and  boiling  at  102°  to  195°, 
with  partial  decomposition.    This  takes  place  in  two  directions, 

^  Ber.  Dmtsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  xii.  117.  -  Joimi.  Chcvi.  Soc,  xvi.  72. 

^  Ann.  Clw-m.  Phann.  cxxviii.  33  ).  Compi.  Bend.  lix.  618,  788, 
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one  part  decomposing  into  water  and  formionitril  (hydrocyanic 
acid) : 

rcoH 

H      =H20  +  NCH, 

Ih 

and  another  part  splitting  up  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Under  diminished  pressure  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition 
at  140°  to  150°.  Phosphorus  pentoxide  withdraws  water  from 
this  compound,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  concentrated 
caustic  potash  decomposes  it  in  the  cold  with  formation  of 
potassium  formate  and  ammonia. 

rCOH 

Methyl  Formamide,  N  \  CHg     This  body,   metameric  with 

(h. 

acetamide,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
methyl  ammonium  formate  to  a  syrupy  consistency  and  dis- 
tilling the  residue.  On  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  distillate 
the  amide  separates  out,  and  it  is  purified  by  rectification.  It 
is  a  thick  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  I'Oll, 
and  boils  under  a  pressure  of  740  mm.  at  190°.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  purple-bordered  flame.  Phosphorus  pentoxide 
acts  violently  upon  it,  decomposing  it  into  carbon  monoxide 
and  methylamine,  and  at  the  same  time  some  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  formed.' 

Reactions  of  Formic  Acid  a7id  the  Formates.  Some  of  the 
more  important  reactions  by  which  formic  acid  and  its  salts 
can  be  recognised  have  already  been  given. 

On  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pure  cai'bon 
monoxide  is  evolved  without  any  blackening,  this  gas  burning, 
when  ignited,  with  its  characteristic  pale  blue  flame.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  neutral  solutions  of  a  formate  a  red  brown  with 
production  of  ferric  formate.  This  reaction  is,  however,  ex- 
hibited by  acetic  acid  and  the  sulphites,  but  formic  acid  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  these,  inasmuch  as  its  solution, 
when  warmed  with  silver  solution,  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  finely 
divided  silver  being  at  the  same  time  precipitated  and  deposited 
in  a  mirror  on  the  tube. 

1  Liniicmaiin,  Ber.  Wim  Akad.  4'1. 
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ETHANE, 

i88  This  gas  was  first  obtained  in  1848  by  Frankland  and 
Kolbe  1  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  moist  acetonitril 
(methyl  cyanide),  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  free  radical 
methyl,  CH3.  At  a  later  date  Kolbe  ^  showed  tha.t  this  same 
compound  is  formed  in  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  (methyl 
formic  acid),  and  Frankland  ^  likewise  obtained  it  by  heating 
methyl  iodide  with  zinc  under  pressure.  When  the  truth  of 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  became  fully  recognised  by  chemists, 
the  simple  formula  CH3  was  doubled,  and  for  some  time  this 
hydrocarbon  was  termed  dimethyl.  It  was  believed  to  differ 
from  ethy]  hydride,  CgHg,  which  'gas  had  been  obtained  by 
Frankland  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc  and  water.  The 
identity  of  these  two  substances  was,  however,  afterwards 
proved,  for  they  were  found  not  only  to  agree  exactly  in  their 
physical,  but  also  in  their  chemical  properties,  inasmuch  as 
the  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  these  various  processes  all 
yield  ethyl  chloride  on  treatment  with  chlorine  as  the  first 
substitution- product  (Schorlemmer).'* 

Ethane  occurs  in  solution  in  Pensylvanian  petroleum^  as 
well  as  in  the  gases  which  are  evolved  from  the  oil  wells." 

Ethane  can  be  artificially  prepared  in  many  ways.  Of  these 
only  such  will  here  be  mentioned  as  yield  it  easily  and  in  a 
state  of  purity.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Kolbe  obtained 
it  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  acetate.  The  apparatus 
employed  for  this  purpose  he  describes  as  follows  :  ^    A  small 

1  Chrm.  Soc.  Journ.  i.  60.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  157. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  265. 

*  "On  the  Identity  of  Methyl  and  Hydride  of  Ethyl,"  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ. 
xvii.  262  ;  Darling,  "On  Dimethyl,"  ih.  xxi.  496. 
°  llonnlds,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xviii.  54. 

"  Fouque,    C'om.pt.  Itcnd.  Ixxvii.   ]043  ;    Sudtler,  Amcr.  Phil.  Sjc.    1767  ; 
I..  Smitli,  JoK.rn.  Chcm.  Soc.  1879,  i.  287. 
^  Chcm..  Soc  Jovrn.  ii.  158. 
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glass  cylinder  [b),  Fig.  C8,  open  at  both  ends,  is  firmly  fastened  by 
a,  piece  of  sheet  caoutchouc  to  the  top  of  a  small  porous  cell  (a) 
of  the  same  diameter.  The  cylinder  is 
closed  at  the  top  with  a  well-fitting  cork, 
to  which  two  thin  glass  tubes  are  fixed  ; 
down  one  of  these  a  stout  platinum  wire 
passes,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  bent  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  serving  as  the  electrode. 
The  second  tube  (e)  is  connected  with  a  gas- 
delivery  tube.  The  whole  apparatus  stands 
in  a  wide  glass  cylinder  open  at  the  top  (c  c, 
■      Fig.  G9),  and  is  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical 

'.  !  '    iJlii'     piece  of  sheet  copper  placed  outside  the  porous 

Fig.  68.  cell,  and  serving  as  the  other  electrode.  Both 

vessels  are  filled  to  the  same  height  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  ;  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the 
inner  one  by  means  of  the  tube  until  the  columns  of  liquid 
inside  and  outside  stand  about  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the 


band  of  caoutchouc.  The  solution  of  potassium  acetate  must 
be  tolerably  concentrated  and  free  from  chlorine.  If  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  a  battery  of  four  Bunsen's  elements  be  connected 
with  the  copper  electrode,  and  the  positive  with  the  platinum 
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cylinder,  pure  hydrogen  is  first  evolved,  and  afterwards  a  mix- 
ture of  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane,  and  this  gaseous  mixture 
passes  through  the  bulb-tubes  (/)  filled  with  potash  solution. 
The  ethane  is  still  mixed  with  another  gas  possessing  a  peculiar 
smell,  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  properly  ascertained.  To 
separate  this  gas,  the  ethane  is  next  passed  through  the  bulb- 
tube  (g)  containing  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  is  after- 
wards washed  by  passing  through  the  bulbs  (A)  containing 
caustic  potash,  and  again  dried  by  passing  through  the  bulb  (i) 
containing  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  thus  purified  and 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  66  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  28'8 
volumes  of  ethane  is  next  passed  into  the  small  mercury  gas- 
holder (k),  which  is  so  arranged  that  by  gradually  raising  the 
inner  bell-jar  any  excess  of  pressure  in  the  apparatus  may  be 
avoided. 

Pure  ethane  can  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  zinc  ethyl  to 
pass  drop  by  drop  into  water.  The  reaction  is  very  violent,  and 
the  liquid  must  be  well  cooled  to  begin  with  (Frankland). 

It  is  likewise  easily  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  mercuric  ethyl,  according  to  the  following  reaction  : 

2  Hg(C,HJ,  +  H^SO,  =  2  C^Hg  +  (C2H5Hg)2SO,. 

In  order  to  purify  the  gas  thus  obtained  from  traces  of  mercuric 
ethyl  which  evaporates  with  it,  it  is  led  through  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  through  water  (Schorlemmer). 

According  to  Scbiitzenberger  ^  it  is  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  barium  dioxide  on  acetic  anhydride,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

2  CH3.CO  CH3  \  _^  CH3CO.O  )  ,  ^ 

^  CH3.CO  I  ^  +  ^^0,  =  CH3  [  +  CH3CO.O  j         +  2  ^0^- 

Darling,-  who  endeavoured  to  prepare  it  in  this  way,  only  suc- 
ceded  in  obtaining  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  less  than 
one-fifth  its  volume  of  ethane,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
marsh  gas  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide. 

189  Properties. — Ethane  is  a  colourless  odourless  gas  condensing 
to  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  46  atmospheres.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  vapour-tensions  of  ethane,  CgHo,  ethylene,  C2H^, 
acetylene,  CgHg,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as 
the  quantities  of  hydrogen  contained  in  their  molecules  do, 
that  is  as  3:  2:1.' 

'  C'omj)t.  Rend.  Ixi.  487.  -  Luc  cit,. 

^  Cnilletot,  Com.pt.  Rend.  Ixxxv.  8C1. 
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Ethane  is  easily  iuflammable,  burning  with  a  faintly  luminous 
flame.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  according  to  Schicken- 
dantz,  its  absorption-coefficient  is  represented  by  the  following 
expression  : 

C  =  0-0945.56  -  0-0035324 1  +  0-00006278 1^. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  alcohol  dissolves  about  its  own 
volume  of  this  gas. 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL. 

igo  Fermented  drinks  were  known  in  very  early  times.  Wine 
is  mentioned  in  Homer  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Egyptians,  Gauls,  and  Germans,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
understood  the  art  of  brewing  beer  from  malted  grain,  whilst 
the  northern  peoples  prepared  mead  from  honey.  The  exist- 
ence of  alcohol  in  all  such  substances  was  first  recogmised  after 
the  Alexandrians  had  perfected  the  extremely  rough  methods 
of  distillation  which  had  up  to  their  times  been  employed. 

Distillation. — This  appears  to  be  a  fitting  place  to  give  some 
account  of  the  history  of  distillation,^  a  process  constantly 
employed  by  chemists.  Aristotle  refers  to  the  fact  that  sea- 
water  can  be  rendered  fit  for  drinking  by  evajDoration,  but  he 
does  not  explain  by  what  means  the  vapour  is  condensed.  Still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  the 
cover  of  the  vessel,  for  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  writing  in  the 
third  century  describes  an  apparatus  of  this  kind. 

Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  that  an  oil  can  be  obtained 
from  rosin  by  heating  it  in  a  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
some  wool  is  placed  for  the  condensation  of  the  oil.  The  first- 
named  author  also  mentions  that  quicksilver  is  obtained  by 
heating  cinnabar  in  an  earthenware  pot  together  with  iron,  a 
cover  termed  a^i^i^  being  placed  over  the  i:)ot.  An  important 
improvement  in  distillation  was  made  by  the  Alexandrians,  as 
they  employed  two  vessels,  one  for  evaporating  the  liquid  and 
the  other  for  condensing  the  vapour.  The  forms  of  apparatus 
which  they  employed  are  shown  in  Figs.  70  and  71.  In  prin- 
ciple they  are  similar  to  those  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  two  parts  of  the  distilling  apparatus  were,  first  the 

1  Kopp,  Gesch.  der  Ohemic,  ii.  26,  iv.  273  ;  Bcitmjc,  i.  217. 
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body,  or  still,  and  secondly  the  head,  from  which  either 
one  or  several  tubes  passed  to  the  receiver.  The  Arabians 
termed  the  head  or  cover  alamhic  or  alembic,  and  this  word 
was  subsequently  employed  to  designate  the  whole  apparatus.^ 
The  invention  of  the  retort,  a  long-necked  flask  in  which  the 
neck  was  bent  back  (Retorta,  ampulla),  we  also  owe  to  the 
Ai-abians. 

Basil  Valentine  was  the  first  to  mention  a  tubulated  retort, 
and  he  illustrates  its  form  by  a  figure.  The  cooling-vessel 
and  condensing-worm  were  also  first  described  by  Valentine. 
Fig.  72  represents  a  form  of  distilling  apparatus  from  a  German 
edition  of  Geber's  works  dated  1710. 


Fig.  70.  Fig.  71. 


Other  improvements  in  the  arrangements  for  distillation  will 
be  described  under  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

igi  The  discovery  of  a  combustible  spirit  of  wine  soon  led 
to  attempts  to  obtain  it  of  a  greater  strength  than  was  found 
possible  by  repeated  distillation.  Raymond  Lully  described 
this  method,  and  also  noticed  that  a  still  stronger  spirit  can  be 
obtained  by  rectification  over  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  whilst 
Basil  Valentine  states,  more  precisely  than  Lully,  the  method 
to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  strong  spirit  by  means  of  calcined 
tartar  and  subsequent  distillation.  Thus  in  the  Offcnhariuifi 
der  Handgriffe,  &c.,  p.  487,  he  says:  "Having  now  prepared 

'  See  E.  Wierlfmann,  Zur  Ohemic  der  Arahcr,  Dcutsch.  Morgmliind.  Gcs.  1878. 
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this  aq^ia  vitce  by  distillation  and  rectification  (take  care  that 
thou  coraest  not  near  with  a  light  during  the  process,  and  doest 
thyself  damage),  place  in  a  still  to  every  quart  of  this  prepared 
aqica  vitce  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  well  calcined  sal  tartarL 
Adapt  to  this  a  good  sized  alembic  (head),  and  distil  in  a 
B.M.  (water-bath)." 

Robert  Boyle  likewise  specially  describes  the  means  necessary 
for  obtaining  "  dephlegmed  spirit  of  wine  "  from  ordinary  spirit. 
He  recommends  for  this  purpose  not  only  the  use  of  "  white 
calx  of  tartar,"  but  also  of  quick-lime.  He  states  that  on  careful 
distillation  "  the  phlegmatic  -part  of  the  spirit  of  wine  is  soaked 
up  by  the  alcalizate  salt,  and  the  inflammable  part  is  freed  from 


Fm.  72. 


it ; "  adding,  "  therefore,  this  alcohol  of  wine  we  peculiarly  call 
the  alcalizate  spirit  of  wane."  Basil  Valentine  also  mentions  the 
use  of  freshly-burnt  lime,  but  this  process  was  used  by  him 
rather  with  the  view  of  making  the  lime  stronger  than  of 
preparing  a  more  active  spirit. 

Rectification  at  a  low  temperature  was,  however,  a  much 
more  common  mode  of  dehydration  than  the  use  of  potashes 
■or  lime.  In  order  to  condense  the  vapours  completely  they 
were  pjvssed  through  long  cooling  tubes,  often  curved  and  bent 
in  an  extraordinary  fashion.    Not  unfrequently  the  head  was 

1  Boyle,  Opera,  i.  333. 
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raised  high  above  the  body  of  the  still  in  order  to  retard  the 
passing  over  of  aqueous  vapours.  Indeed  Michael  Savonarola, 
in  his  treatise,  Be  Arte  Conficiendi  aquam  Vitce  Simplicem  ct 
compositavi  (1532),  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  had  built  a  still 
having  its  body  in  the  cellar  and  its  head  under  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

192  Alcohol  was  formerly  designated  by  very  different  and  often 
by  most  fanciful  names.  Thus,  for  instance,  Marcus  Grsecus, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  calls  it  aqua 
ardens,  and  the  Latin  translators  of  Geber's  writings  term  it 
aqua  vitce;  and  in  addition  to  these  names,  of  which  the 
latter  has  come  into  general  use,  we  also  find  aqiM  vitis  (beet- 
root water),  spiritiis  vivus,  mercimus  vcgetalilis,  and  a  number  of 
other  pharmaceutical  names.  Moreover,  as  it  is  used  as  one  of 
the  most  important  medicines,  Raymond  Lully  terms  it  con- 
solatio  idtima  corporis  humani.  The  name  of  spirit  of  wine 
{spiritus  vini)  first  occurs  in  Basil  Valentine,  and  the  name 
alcohol  was  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  second  volume  (Part  II.,  p.  301)  that 
the  word  was  first  employed  for  designating  the  native  sulphide 
of  antimony  (speissglass),  and  was  afterwards  made  use  of  to 
denote  any  finely  divided,  but  especially  metallic,  powder. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  came  to  be  aj)plied  to  spirits  of 
wane.  Libavius,  in  his  Alchymia,  published  in  1594,  says: 
"  Quando  vini  spiritus  rectificatur  per  suum  salem  (that  is, 
carbonate  of  potash  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar),  sen  potius 
exasperatur,  nominant  vini  alcool,  vel  vinum  alcalisatum." 
In  Johnson's  Lexicon  Chymicum,  published  in  1657,  pages  12 
and  13,  we  find  the  following  explanation  :  "  Alcohol,  est 
antimonium  sive  stibium."  And  again,  "Alcohol,  vini,  quando 
ominis  superfluistas  vini  vino  separatur,  ita  ut  accensum 
ardeat,  donee  totum  consumatur,  nihilque  faecum  aut  phlegmatis 
in  fundo  remaneat." 

The  extract  from  Libavius,  and  that  already  cited  from 
Boyle,  appear  to  point  to  the  fact  that  strong  alcohol  was 
formerly  termed  vinum  alcalisatum  (that  is,  wine  strength- 
ened by  means  of  alkali),  and  that,  perhaps  by  some  misun- 
derstanding, this  came  to  be  written  vinum  alcoholisatum,  from 
which  afterwards  it  became  alcohol  vini. 
.  Another  derivation  which  appears  to  be  about  as  probable  as 
the  one  just  stated,  is  that  the  word  alcohol,  after  its  general 
employment  to  signify  a  very  finely  divided  body,  was  made  use 
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of  to  designate  spirits  of  wine,  because  this  was  wine  freed  from 
all  grosser  particles. 

193  Manufacture  of  Alcohol. — The  manufacture  of  alcohol  on 
a  large  scale  is  carried  on  by  distillers,  and  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  the  gradual  development  of  which  has 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Of  all  chemical  compounds,  alcohol  is  the  one  which 
has  most  materially  affected  human  j)rogress.  Alcohol  was 
originally  obtained,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  the  distillation 
of  wine,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  contained  in  beer  naturally 
led  to  its  preparation  by  the  action  of  yeast  upon  malted  grain. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  alcohol  was  used  as 
a  medicine,  its  taste  being  rendered  agreeable  by  admixture 
of  sugar,  herbs,  aromatic  berries  and  essential  oils,  and  so 
it  gradually  came  into  general  demand,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
believed  that,  if  daily  taken  in  small  doses,  it  had  the  effect 
of  preserving  youth  and  health,  and  thus  it  was  that  brandy 
soon  became  a  recognised  drink  throughout  Europe. 

As  soon  as  alcohol  began  to  be  used  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, means  were  taken  to  find  a  cheaj)er  method  of  preparing 
it  than  from  malted  grain,  and  for  this  pui-pose  not  only  were 
potatoes  and  beet-root  employed,  but  also  cane-sugar,  beet-root 
sugar,  and  molasses.  The  marcs,  or  residues  of  the  wine  jDresses, 
and  sweet  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  all  of  which  contain 
both  sugar  and  starch,  are  also  used  for  the  iDrejjaration  of  spirit 
of  wine,  whilst,  in  the  East,  rice  and  sorghum  are  the  chief 
sources,  and  in  America,  spirit  is  obtained  from  potatoes  and 
Indian  corn.  The  materials  which  are  thus  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  spirit  of  wine  may,  therefore,  be  arranged  in  three 
groups.  In  the  first  of  these  are  classed  the  gi-aj^e  and  other 
sweet  fruits  which  contain  fermentable  sugar,  or  glucose, 
CqHj^Oq.  The  juice  of  such  fruit  enters  into  fermentation 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air,  under  the  action  of  a  ferment 
contained  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  juice,  the  sugar 
thus  being  converted  into  alcohol.  Further  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Fermentation. 

The  second  group  includes  substances  which  contain  common 
or  cane-sugar,  In  order  to  bring  this  into  a  state  of 

fermentation,  the  ferment,  yeast,  must  be  added  to  a  dilute 
solution,  the  first  step  in  the  process  being  the  formation  of 
fermentable  sugar  by  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water. 

To  the  third  class  belong  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  potatoes. 
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and  other  substances  containing  starch,  (C(|Hjo05)„.  This  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forms  a  gelatinous  mass 
when  boiled  with  water,  and  can  then  be  converted  into  fer- 
mentable sugar  by  the  addition  of  malt  or  malt  extract.  This 
contains  a  peculiar  ferment  termed  diastase,  which  is  also 
formed  in  the  process  of  malting  the  grain.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  also  possesses  the  power  of  effecting  this  same  change, 
converting  the  starch  meal  into  sugar  on  boiling  with  water. 

Grain  Spirit  is  usually  prepared  from  barley,  rye,  wheat,  or 
oats,  but  maize  and  rice  and  other  grain  are  likewise  employed 
for  the  purpose.  In  general,  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grain 
is  made  use  of,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  when  two 
kinds,  such  as  barley  and  oats  or  wheat,  are  used,  the  yield  of 
spirit  IS  larger  than  when  one  kind  is  treated  by  itself.  To 
1  part  of  malted  barley  2  to  3  parts  of  unmalted  grain 
(termed  the  grist)  are  usually  added,  but  in  some  cases  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  is'  still  larger.  The  grain  is  broken  up 
tolerably  finely,  either  between  ordinary  grindstones,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  softer  malted  grain,  between  rollers  of  a  suitable  form. 

Masliing. — The  crushed  grain  and  malt  is  next  run  into  the 
mash-tun,  where  it  is  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  1  litre  to 
1  kilo  of  malt,  with  water  having  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  and  carefully  stirred  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  lumps. 
After  the  first  mash  has  stood  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  off,  a  second  supply  of  water  added,  and  the  mash 
warmed  by  passing  in  steam  until  the  whole  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  about  65°.  The  tun  is  then  covered  for  some 
hours  and  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  to  permit  the  complete 
conversion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar  by  means  of 
the  soluble  diastase  of  the  malt.  The  cold  wort  is  then  brought 
into  a  fermenting  vat  and  yeast  added,  in  the  proportion  of  2|- 
to  3  kilos  of  dry  brewer's  yeast  for  every  100  kilos  of  grain. 
The  fermentation  begins  after  a  few  hours,  and  should  last  four 
or  five  days.  The  attenuated  wort,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  pure  water,  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  operations  100  kilos  of  grain  should  yield 
about  28  litres  of  pure  alcohol. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  largely  obtained  from  potatoes,  especially 
in  Germany.  The  roots  are  first  softened  with  steam,  then 
rasped  on  a  machine  with  warm  water.  Malt  is  then  added  to 
convert    the    potato-starch  into  sugar,  and  the  processes  of 
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mashing,  infusion,  and  fermentation  carried  on  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  grain  spirit. 

Beet-root  is  worked  up  in  different  ways.  The  root  is  rubbed 
down  and  the  juice  pressed  out;  or  the  root  is  cut  into  slices 
and  the  sugar  washed  out  by  hot  water,  or  by  the  residue  of  a 
distillation  of  a  former  operation.  To  the  liquid,  yeast  is  added, 
and  the  liquor  allowed  to  ferment.  Alcohol  is  also  manufac- 
tured from  the  molasses  obtained  in  the  cane  and  beet-root 
sugar  industries.  The  syrup,  after  sufficient  dilution  with 
water,  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  on  distillation  a  sjDirit,  known 
as  rum,  is  obtained. 

194  Lavoisier,  and  at  a  later  date  Gay-Lussac,  showed  that 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  proceeds  according  to  the 
following  equation  : 

G,-K,,0,  =  2  C^H^O  +  2  CO,. 

Pasteur  afterwards  found  that  the  whole  of  the  sugar  does 
not  undergo  the  above  change,  but  that  from  5  to  6  per  cent, 
is  converted  partly  into  glycerin,  CgHgOg,  and  succinic  acid, 
C^H^O^,  and  jDartly  used  up  for  developing  the  growth  of  the 
ferment.  In  addition  to  this,  and  under  conditions  which  are 
not  yet  properly  understood,  the  alcoholic  fermentation  gives 
rise  to  higher  homologues  of  common  alcohol,  fatty  acids,  and 
etliereal  salts,  which  impart  to  the  various  spirituous  liquors,  as 
well  as  to  plain  spirit,  its  peculiar  smell.  These  bodies,  all 
of  which  boil  higher  than  common  alcohol,  are  classed  together 
under  the  name  of  fusel-oil,  though  sometimes  the  name  is 
applied  simply  to  those  which  impart  to  the  spirit  a  disagreeable 
odour. 

195  The  first  crude  forms  of  distillating  apparatus  have  already 
been  described.  As  soon  as  spirit  was  required  in  larger  quan- 
tity these  stills  were  increased  in  size,  and  made  of  copper  and 
other  metals  instead  of  pottery.  A  simple  apparatus  which  was 
formerly  in  general  use  and  is  still  employed  on  the  small  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  brandy 
(from  the  old  German  Brandcwein),  is  shown  in  Fig.  73.  The 
wort  is  heated  on  the  body  of  the  still,  and  the  vapour  is  con- 
densed in  the  worm. 

The  distillate  consists  of  a  dilute  alcohol  termed  "low 
wines "  or  "  singlings,"  and  from  this,  by  a  second  distillation 
or  "  doubling,"  a  stronger  alcoholic  distillate  is  obtained. 
This  process  is  carried  on  until  the  spirit  begins  to  acquire 
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a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  to  this  the  name  of 
"  faints "  is  given.  By  repetition  of  this  operation,  strong  or 
rectified  spirit  is  made,  and  at  last  a  highly  rectified  spirit,  con- 
taining 80  per  cent,  or  more  of  alcohol,  is  obtained.  The  older 
operations  for  separating  the  spirit  from  the  water  are  tedious 
and  costly,  and  hence  a  simpler  and  cheaper  method  for  effecting 
this  object  became  a  desideratum.  The  first  apparatus  of  this 
kind  was  invented  by  Adam,  in  France,  and  introduced  into 
industry  by  Bernard.^  This  original  apparatus  was  soon  im- 
proved, and  has  now  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  stills  employed  at  the  present  day  consist  essentially  of 


Fig.  73. 


two  parts,  (1)  the  analyzer,  and  (2)  the  rectifier.  The  action  of 
the  first  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  mixtures  of  the 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  water  are  cooled  down  by  suitable 
arrangements,  the  condensed  liquid  is  separated  into  two  parts, 
one  containing  a  large  quantity,  and  the  other  a  small  quantity, 
of  alcohol.  This  principle  is  made  use  of  on  the  small  scale  in 
laboratories  in  the  process  of  fractional  distillation,  when  Wurtz's 
distillation-bulbs  are  employed  (see  p.  150).  In  the  second 
part  of  the  apparatus,  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  a  rectifier,  but 
none  of  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  back,  as  in  the  first  part, 
the  whole  being  heated  by  a  current  of  steam  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  liquid,  when  vapour  richer  in  alcohol  is  given  off. 
This  is  condensed  in  a  second  vessel,  again  brought  to  the 

'  CHlb.  Ann.  xxxii,  129. 
VOL.  III.  U 
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boiling-poiut  by  action  of  steam,  and  condensed  in  a  third  vessel 
in  the  form  of  strong  alcohol,  and  this  process  repeated.  This 
principle  is  likewise  applied  on  the  small  scale  for  fractional 
distillation  in  the  laboratory. 


196  The  apparatus  nsed  for  rectifying  is  constructed  in  very 
ditferent  ways.  Of  these  various  forms  we  shall  first  describe 
the  large,  apparatus  of  Pistorius  with  direct  heating,  formerly 
much  used  in  Germany,  as  it  serves  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  almost  all  the  other  forms  of  stills  and  rectifiers 
now  in  use.     At  the  commencement  of  tlie  operation  the  first 
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charge  of  wort  is  allowed  to  enter  by  the  pipe  Qi)  (Fig.  74), 
passing  first  into  the  heater  (c),  thence  by  the  pipe  (ij)  into 
the  first  boiler  (b),  and  from  this  into  the  second  boiler 
(a).  The  second  charge  is  then  brought  into  (b),  the  third 
remaining  in  the  heater  (c).  The  wort  in  boiler  (a)  is 
now  heated  to  the  boihng-point,  the  liquid  being  constantly 
stirred  with  the  chain  (/)  to  prevent  it  boiling  over.  The 
vapours  from  this  pass  through  the  tube  (g)  into  boiler  (b), 
which  is  warmed  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  fire  (g),  and  the 
contents  are  soon  raised  to  the  boiling-point.  The  vapours 
here  given  off  pass  by  the  tube  (l)  in  the  head  of  the  still  into 
the  rectifying  vessel  (c).  In  this  vessel  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  water  or  weak  spirit  is  condensed,  flowing  down  to  the 
lower  portion,  where  it  colleets,  and  is  from  time  to  time  allowed 
to  enter  the  boiler  (b).  The  vapour  of  the  strong  spirit  passes 
through  the  tubes  (vv')  into  the  condenser  (d),  where  again 
weaker  spirit  runs  back,  and  the  uncondensed  vapour  passes  into 
a  second  and  third  condenser  (not  shown  in  the  drawing),  until 
at  last  it  comes  to  the  tube  (d'),  whence  it  passes  into  a  large 
condensing  worm,  placed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  from  the  end 
of  which  it  runs  into  the  receiver. 

Fig.  75  represents  a  Pistorius  still,  worked,  as  is  now  usual,  by 
steam  instead  of  an  open  fire.  The  boilers  (a)  and  (b)  are  placed 
vertically  above  one  another,  (c)  is  the  rectifier  and  (d)  the  con- 
denser. The  direction  taken  by  the  vapour  is  indicated  by  arrows. 

197  When  very  large  quantities  of  spirit  have  to  be  distilled, 
and  especially  in  this  country,  where,  owing  to  Excise  regula- 
tions, large  distilleries  are  the  rule  and  grain-spirit  is  alone 
manufactured,  an  arrangement  known  as  "  Coffey's  still "  is  em- 
ployed. It  consists  of  two  columns  (a)  and  (b)  (Fig.  76)  placed 
side  by  side.  These  are  made  of  wood  5  or  6  inches  thick,  and 
are  lined  with  copper.  The  "analyzer"  (a)  is  divided  into  12 
small  compartments  by  11  horizontal  plates  of  copper  («)  per- 
forated with  numerous  holes  and  furnished  with  valves  opening 
upwards.  Dropping  pipes  (b  h)  are  also  attached  to  each  plate, 
the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  being  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
plate,  and  the  lower  end  dipping  into  a  shallow  pan  (c)  placed 
on  the  lower  plate. 

The  second  column  or  "  rectifier  "  (b)  receives  the  spirituous 
vapours  passing  from,  the  column  (a)  through  the  pipe  (,^7). 
This  column  is  also  divided  into  compartments  like  (a),  but 
there  are  15  instead  of  12.    The  10  lower  diaphragms  (/)  are 
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pierced  with  small  holes  and  furnished  with  drop-pipes,  whilst 
the  upper  5  have  oul}'  one  large  opening  surrounded  by  a  ring 
to  prevent  the  finished  spirit  from  returning. 

Between  each  of  these  compartments  passes  a  bend  of  a  long 
zigzag  pipe  (?i  n  %'),  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  pump 
whilst  the  other  end  discharges  the  contents  of  the  pipe  into 
the  top  of  the  column  (a),  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The 
following  is  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fermented  liquor  or  wash  is  pumped  up  by  the  pump  {in) 
until  the  zigzag  pipe  is  filled  and  the  wort  flows  over  the  com- 
partments (a  a  a).  Steam  is  then  admitted  into  the  analyzer 
by  the  pipe  (d)  and  heats  the  wash,  which  is  deprived  of  all  its 
alcohol  by  the-  time  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and 
flows  ofi"  by  (e  f)  as  spent  wash.  The  strong  spirituous  vapour 
passes  through  (g)  to  the  rectifier,  and  at  last  through  the  worm 
(c)  of  the  refrigerator  into  the  receiver. 

198  In  order  to  separate  completely  the  spirit  of  wine  from 
the  strongly  scented  fusel-oil,  the  crude  spirit  may  be  filtered 
through  freshly  ignited  and  finely  divided  wood-charcoal,  or,  its 
vapour  may  be  passed  through  a  cylindrical  vessel  provided  with 
a  head,  containing  a  large  number  of  perforated  plates  upon 
which  coarsely  divided  charcoal  is  placed. 

Experience  has  however  shown  that  the  spirit  may  be  freed 
from  fusel-oil  by  bringing  it  up  to  a  concentration  of  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  rectification,  as  the  fusel-oil  boils  higher  than 
alcohol.  Hence  the  simplest  means  of  removing  the  fusel-oil  is 
to  concentrate  the  spirit.  Coffey's  still  answers  these  require- 
ments, producing  a  pure  neutral  spirit  up  to  68°  over  proof,  and 
free  from  fusel-oils.  In  France  and  Germany,  where  Cofi"ey's 
still  is  not  used,  a  second  distillation  is  carried  on  in  a  rectifying 
still.  Fig.  77  shows  the  construction  of  such  a  still,  much  used 
on  the  continent  and  known  as  the  French  column  apparatus. 
It  consists  of  a  boiler  (a)  heated  by  a  steam-pipe  ;  the  vapours 
pass  through  the  rectifier  (b),  then  pass  to  the  condenser  (c),  and 
the  highly  concentrated  spirit  condenses  in  the  refrigerator  (d), 
whilst  the  "  phlegma  "  (or  aqueous  portion)  flows  by  the  tube  (c) 
back  into  the  rectifier. 

••yarious  products  are  obtained  in  the  foregoing  process.  The 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  serves  to  wash  out  the  apparatus  ; 
it  contains  bodies  which  are  much  more  volatile  than  alcohol, 
such  as  aldehyde.^    Next  comes  the  fine  spirit,  containing  from 

^  Kramer  and  Piuner,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chevi.  Ges.  iii.  75. 
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90  to  95  per  cent,  of  alcohol  according  to  the  more  or  less 
complete  manner  in  which  the  apparatus  works  ;  and  after  this 
common  spirit,  containing  85  to  86  per  cent.,  comes  over,  and 
lastly  the  "  faints  "  containing  the  strong-scented  fusel-oil.  The 
first  and  last  runnings  are  generally  mixed  together,  and  either 
sold  as  common  spirit  or  worked  up  again  by  the  distiller. 


Fro.  77. 


199  The  preparation  of  rice-spirit,  or  shochu,  is  conducted  in 
Japan  according  to  the  following  primitive  plan.  Rice  is  allowed 
-  to  undergo  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation  :  this  yields  the 
beverage  called  sak^  (from  ki,  spirit),  containing  from  11  to 
15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  residue,  after  pressing  out  the 
sak^  moistened  with  some  poor  qualities  of  sake,  is  then 
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submitted  to  distillation,  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  78. 
The  mash  (s)  is  placed  in  a  tub  provided  with  a  perforated 

bottom,  which  rests  on  the 
iron  pot  (p')  containing  water, 
which  can  be  heated  by  a 
fire.  The  steam  from  the 
boiling  water  passes  through 
the  mash  and  carries  off 
the  spirit,  which  then  con- 
denses on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  pan  (i),  kept  cool 
with  cold  water,  and  runs 
into  the  bottle  (b).  The 
spirit  thus  obtained  contains 
from  36  to  40  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 

200  A  singular  proposal  may  here  be  mentioned,  viz.  that 
of  obtaining  spirit  from  the  ethylene  contained  in  common 
coal-gas.  Faraday  found  that  this  latter  gas  is  absorbed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  ^  and  Hennell,  to  whom  Faraday 
gave  the  solution  he  had  prepared,  found  that  it  contained 
sulphovinic  acid  (ethyl  sulphuric  acid),  a  body  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  and  which  when  heated 
with  water  yields  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.^  This  important 
observation  attracted  but  little  notice  until  confirmed  by  Ber- 
thelot  in  1855.^  This  indeed  was  the  first  step  in  the  synthesis 
of  alcohol,  which  Berthelot  afterwards  accomplished  by  showdng 
that  acetylene  can  be  obtained  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements,  and  that  this  compound  combines  with  nascent 
hydrogen  to  form  ethylene.  The  same  chemist  also  prepared 
alcohol  by  this  method  from  coal-gas,  and  since  that  time  many 
proposals  have  been  made  to  carry  out  this  reaction  on  a  large 
scale.  They  have  however  hitherto  proved  unfruitful,  and  will 
probably  remain  so. 

Other  syntheses  of  alcohol  have  already  been  described 
(p.  179). 

201  Alcohol  occurs  in  nature,  although  in  small  quantities,  in 
the  vewetable  kingdom.  Thus  it  is  found  both  in  the  free  state 
and  combined  to  form  ethyl  butyrate  and  other  ethereal  salts,  in 


'  "On  New  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,"'  Phil.  Trans.  1825,  448. 
=  "  On  the  Mutual  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alcohol,"  Phil.  Trans.  1826, 
240  ;  1828,  3<35.  '  ^nn.  Chin).  Phys.  [3],  xliii.  385. 
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the  unripe  fruit  of  fferacleum  giganteum ;  ^  also  in  those  of 
Anthriscus  cerefolium  and  Pastinaca  sativa,  which  also  contains  a 
volatile  ethyl  compound,  probably  the  butyrate.-  Ethyl 
alcohol  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  occurs  in  coal-tar^ 
and  in  bone-oil,*  as  well  as  in  wood-spirit.^  It  also  occurs  in 
bread,  being  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  dough,  and  not  being 
completely  removed  in  the  process  of  baking.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Bolas,*'  new  bread,  made  with  yeast,  contains  on 
an  average  0'314  per.  cent.,  whilst  in  slices  of  bread  a  week  old 
012  to  013  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  found.  Ethyl  alcohol  is 
also  said  to  occur  together  with  acetone,  in  the  urine  of  diabetic 
patients,'^  and,  according  to  Bechamp,  it  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  several  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  in  larger  quantities  in 
their  products  of  decomposition. 

202  Preparation  of  Absolute  Alcohol. — Although  ethyl  alcohol 
is  a  more  volatile  liquid  than  water,  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  from  an  aqueous  spirit  by  fractional  distillation. 
In  order  to  prepare  anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol,  substances 
must  be  added  which  possess  a  more  powerful  attraction  for 
water  than  alcohol  itself  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Raymond  Lully  employed  potashes  in  order  to  strengthen 
alcohol,  and  the  later  chemists  used  the  same  means.  As,  for 
this  purpose,  they  employed  the  air-dried  salt  which  still  contains 
water,  they  were  unable  thus  to  obtain  anhydrous  alcohol, 
which  was  first  prepared  by  Lowitz  in  1796,  by  the  use  of 
freshly  ignited  potashes.  In  the  same  year  Richter  showed  that 
fused  hydrochlorate  of  lime  (calcium  chloride)  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Caustic  lime  is  however  much  more  effective 
than  either  of  these  salts,  and  this  substance  too,  it  seems,  was 
used  in  early  times  for  strengthening  spirit. 

In  order  to  prepare  absolute  alcohol  a  retort  or  flask  is  two- 
thirds  filled  with  freshly  burnt  lime  broken  into  small  lumjDS, 
and  so  much  spirit  is  poured  on  as  not  quite  to  cover  the  solid 
lime.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  is  then 
distilled  from  a  water-bath.      The  distillate  is  usually  not 

^  Gutzeit,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Clwrn.  Gcs.  xii.  2016. 
-  Gutzeit,  Liehiys  Ann.  cl.\xvii.  344. 

'  0.  Witt,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chcvi.  Gcs.  x.  2227  ;  Viiiueut  and  Delachaual, 
Complcs  Rendiis,  Ixxxvi.  349. 

Richard,  Brdl.  Soc.  Chivi.  xxxii.  486. 
"  Hemilian,  Bar.  Deutuch.  Chem.  Oes.  viii.  661. 
"  Chcm.  Neivs,  xxvii.  271. 
'  Markownikoff",  LieUgs  Annalen,  clxxxii.  362, 
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anhydrous,  and  for  this  reason  the  treatment  must  be  repeated, 
or,  the  whole  ma}''  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  a  reversed  con- 
denser and  then  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  In  this  last  process, 
however,  a  spirit  should  be  used  which  does  not  contain  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  water.  If  a  weaker  alcohol  be  employed,  the 
distillation  over  lime  must  be  repeated  several  times,  and  indeed, 
if  too  much  water  be  present,  less  than  half  the  retort  must  be 
filled  with  lime,  as  otherwise  the  vessel  may  burst  from  the 
expansion  and  heat  caused  by  the  slaking  of  this  substance. 

Anhydrous  caustic  baryta  acts  like  lime.  It  is  however  much 
more  costly,  but  a  small  quantity  added  to  lime  is  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  completely  in 
anhydrous  alcohol,  giving  a  yellow-coloured  solution,  and  in  this 
way  the  point  when  the  last  traces  of  water  disappear  may  be 
easily  recognised.^ 

The  absolute  alcohol  of  commerce,  obtained  from  over-proof 
spirit  by  use  of  lime,  usually  contains  half  a  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  can  be  got  rid  of  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  sodium.- 
This  metal  is  also  employed  for  separating  the  last  traces  of 
water  from  alcohol  prepared  by  other  methods,  but  in  this  case 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  as  much  sodium  as  is  needed  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  water  ,  into  caustic  soda,  otherwise  h 
distillate  is  obtained  which  is  weaker  than  the  original  alcohol. 
This  singular  result  has  been  explained  by  Lieben.^  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  caustic  soda  partially  decomjjoses  in  contact 
with  anhydrous  alcohol  with  formation  of  sodium  ethylate  and 
water.  If  only  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  be  dissolved  in 
anhydrous  alcohol  a  decomposition  takes  place  between  the 
caustic  soda  and  sodium  ethylate,  and  at  first  a  strong,  but  still 
not  absolutely  anhydrous,  alcohol  passes  over ;  and  if  this  treat- 
ment be  repeated,  the  production  of  absolute  anhydrous  alcohol 
may  be  approached  as  near  as  is  desired. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  alcohol  contains  water,  it  was 
formerly  customary  to  add  to  the  liquid  white  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate,  a  substance  which  has  also  been  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  absolute  alcohol.  This  however  is  not  suitable 
for  the  latter  purpose,  although  it  may  be  used  as  a  test,  as  it 
quickly  absorbs  water  from  aqueous  alcohol,  thereby  acquiring  a 
blue  colour.  * 

'  MendclejefT,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxviii.  246. 
-  Bcr.  Cliem.  Industrie,  ii.  278. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clviii.  151. 
■*  Cassoria,  Joiirn.  Chcm.  Med.  184G. 
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Pure  anhydrous  alcohol  does  not  give  any  turbidity  when 
shaken  up  with  benzene ;  ^  it  mixes  in  every  proportion  with 
carbon  disulphide,  and  the  more  water  it  contains,  the  less 
carbon  disulphide  does  it  take  up,  the  point  of  saturation 
in  this  case  being  rendered  evident  by  a  .distinct  turbidity 
occurring.2  Another  very  delicate  reaction  for  the  presence  of 
water  in  alcohol  is  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in  absolute 
alcohol,  which  instantly  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  barium 
hydroxide  when  brought  in.  contact  with  alcohol  containing 
water.3 

203  Properties. — Pure  ethyl  alcohol  has  a  peculiar  pleasant 
smell,  and  when  dehydrated  by  means  of  lime,  it  possesses  ac- 
cording to  Mendelejeff  a  somewhat  ethereal  smell,  which  however 
after  several  distillations  is  said  to  disappear.  When  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  cooled  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether, 
it  assumes  a  thick  viscous  condition,  but  even  when  exposed  to 
the  still  lower  temperature  obtained  by  use  of  liquid  nitrous 
oxide,  alcohol  does  not  freeze.  Alcohol  is  easily  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  blue  non-luminous  flame,  and  depositing  soot 
only  when  burnt  with  an  msufiicient  supply  of  oxygen.  That 
its  vapour  mixed  with  air  forms  an  explosive  mixture  is  a  fact 
which  was  known  to  Basil  Valentine. 

The  physical  constants  of  pure  and  aqueous  alcohol  have 
been  determined  with  the  greatest  care  by  many  investigators. 
According  to  Mendelejeff,  absolute  alcohol  boils  under  the 
normal  pressure  at  78°-3,  and  has  the  following  specific  gravity 
compared  with  water  at  3°  9  : 

0°  5°  10°  15°  20°  25°  30° 

0-80625  0-80207  0-79788  0-793G7  0-78945  0-78522  0-78096. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  specific  gravity  at  other 
,  temperatures,  Kopp's*  formula  may  be  employed,  in  which 
'  7;  at  0°  =  1  : 

?;  =  1  +  0  00104139  t  +  0  0000007836  t^  +  0-000000001768 1^ 

The  specific  heat,  latent  heat,  and  vapour-tension  have  been 
determined  by  Eeguault.''  The  vapour  density  of  alcohol  has 
been  found  by  Gay  Lussac "  to  bo  1-6133. 

*  Gorgen,  Compt.  Rend  xxx  691. 

-  Tuohschniidt  and  Folleniu.s,  Ber  Dcidsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iv.  583, 

Bertlielot,  Ann.  C'/dm.  Phys.  [3],  xlvi  180. 
"  Pugg.  Ann.  Ixxii,  1  and  223. 

M6m.  Acad,  xxvi  .701.  «  Ann.  Chim.  [1],  xcv.  311. 
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Absolute  alcohol  is  a'  very  hygroscopic  substance,  quickly 
absorbing  water  from  the  air,  and  hence  care  must  be  taken  in 
its  preparation  that  only  dry  air  can  find  its  way  into  the  dis- 
tilling apparatus.  A  jjeculiar  observation  was  made  by  Som- 
meriug,^  namely, .that  aqueous  alcohol  contained  in  a  bladder 
and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  loses  water  by  evaporation, 
nearly  absolute  alcohol  remaining  behind.  This  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  persohs.^ 

Boyle  mentions  in  his  Uxperimentcd  History  of  Cold  that 
when  strong  spirit  of  wine  "  drawn  off"  from  quick-lime,  the 
better  to  dephlegm  it,"  is  mixed  with  snow,  a  freezing-mixture 
•is  formed ;  ^  whilst  Boerhave  in  1732  observed  that  when  spirit 
is  mixed  with  water  a  rise  of  temperature  occurs ;  and  Reaumur 
showed,  in  the  following  year,  that  a  diminution  of  volume 
likewise  takes  place.  This  contraction  is  greatest  when  one 
molecule  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  three  molecules  of  water 
(Mendelejeff).  In  order  to  exhibit  this  contraction  a  long  glass 
tube  is  half  filled  with  coloured  water,  and  then  strong  spirit 
poured  carefully  on  to  the  surface  until  the  tube  is  nearly 
filled  and  the  volume  of  the  two  layers  indicated.  The  liquids 
are  then  mixed  by  shaking  and  reversing  the  tube,  and  the 
diminution  of  volume  noticed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  alcohol  and  water,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  in  their  boiling-points,  cannot  be  completel}'^ 
separated  by  distillation.  By  means  of  a  suitable  fractionating 
apparatus,  spirit  containing  96  "5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  residue  of  almost  abso- 
lute alcohol  can  be  procured,  as  Sommering  observed  long  ago,  by 
distilling  weaker  alcohol  off  first.  Thus  by  using  fractionating 
tubes  containing  33  cups  of  wire-gauze  a  spirit  containing  98 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  yields  a  distillate  containing  97 '4  per  cent, 
and  a  residue  containing  99 "5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  a  mixture  of  ninety-seven  parts  of  alcohol  and  three 
parts  of  water  boils  without  any  alteration  in  composition.* 

1  Dankschr.  Akad.  Milnclie.n,  1811,  1814,  1820,  1821 

Gmelin's  Handbook,  viii.  260. 
3  Boyle's  Works,  ii.  511. 
*  Le  Bel,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxxviii.  912. 
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ALCOHOLOMETRY., 

204  The  commercial  value  of  alcoholic  liquids,  except  those 
which  are  used  as  beverages,  depends  as  a  rule  on  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  which  they  contain.  Hence  a  means  by  which  the 
strength  of  spirit  could  be  readily  ascertained  became  a  matter 
of  importance  at  an  early  date.  Raymond  Lully  considered 
alcohol  to  be  pure  when  a  cloth  moistened  with  it  took  fire 
after  the  alcohol  had  burnt  off,  "id  est  aqua  vitse  rectificata, 
ut  ardeat  pannus  madefactus  in  ea." 

This  method  was  employed  until  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder into  Europe,  which  then  was  used  instead  of  the  cloth. 
This  poivder-test  was  in  common  use  during  the  last  century, 
and  from  this  is  derived  the  name  of  proof-spirit,  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  refer  hereafter.  Basil  Valentine  supposed  that 
alcohol  was  pure  when  it  left  no  water  behind  after  it  was 
burnt.  This  test  was  long  used,  and  C.  J.  Oeoffroy  in  1718 
suggested  that  the  alcohol  shoixld  be  burnt  in  a  graduated 
cylinder  in  order  to  compare  the  volume  of  the  spirit  with  that 
of  the  residual  phlegm.  Bergmann,  in  1775,  also  recommended 
this  process. 

The  so-called  oil-test  was  likewise  in  common  use.  Michael 
Savonarola  (p.  285)  explains  this  test  by  stating  that  the  alcohol 
is  poured  on  to  the  surface  of  oil,  and  notice  is  taken  as  to 
whether  it  remains  on  the  surface  or  not.  In  a  work  published 
by  Michael  Schrick  in  1483  we  find,  "  Oil  poured  on  to  the 
surface  of  brandy  falls  to  the  bottom."  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  this  method  was  in  vogue,  being 
believed  to  be  a  fairly  accuiate  one. 

Tables  representing  the  contraction  which  ensues  when 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  water,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravities  of 
these  mixtures,  were  given  by  Reaumur  in  1733-5,  and  also  by 
Brisson  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  for  1768.  The  first 
complete  investigation  which  had  for  its  object  the  determina- 
tion of  the  composition  of  aqueous  spirit  from  the  specific  gravity 
was,  however,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  government 
in  the  year  1790  for  Revenue  purposes,  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden 
was  employed  to  draw  up  these  tables  from  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Gilpin  and  published  in  the  Philosopihical 
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Transactions  for  1794.  Gilpin's  experiments  were  so  numerous 
and  so  remarkably  accurate  that  they  form,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  foundation  of  the  processes  of  alcoholometry,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  absolute  alcohol  was  at  that  time 
unknown.  On  the  discovery  of  anhydrous  alcohol  by  Lowitz 
and  Richter  (p.  297),  it  was  shown  by  Tralles,^  in  1811,  that 
Gilpin's  normal  alcohol  contained  10 '8  per  cent,  of  water. 
He  re-calculated  Gilpin's  numbers,  and  the  tables  thus  obtained 
are  those  which  are  now  in  use.  Tralles  likewise  made  a  series 
of  experiments  himself  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Gilpin's 
results. 

In  France  the  standard  alcoholometric  tables  are  founded  on 
exj)eriments  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  the  results  of  which  have 
only  been  recently  published.^  These  agree  closely  with 
Gilpin's,  as  Gay-Lussac's  normal  alcohol  contained  10"86  per 
cent,  of  water.  Several  other  investigations  on  this  subject  have 
since  been  made.  Of  these  we  may  mention  those  of  Drink- 
water,^  Fownes,*  and  Baumhauer,^  and  these  very  careful  re- 
searches entirely  confirm  the  experiments  of  Gilpin.  More 
recently  Mendelejeff has  investigated  the  matter  again,  dis- 
cussing the  errors  of  the  various  experimenters,  and  he  finds  that 
in  the  case  of  the  most  accurate  of  these  older  measurements  the 
specific  gravity  is  determined  to  within  a  mean  error  of  0  002, 
and  the  percentage  of  alcohol  to  within  an  error  of  0  "025.  In 
his  experiments  Gilpin  employed  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer, 
which  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  chiefly  used  in  this  country,  whilst 
in  Germany  the  measurements  of  temperature  for  alcoholometric 
purposes  were  made  on  Reaumur's  scale. 

205  The  proportion  between  spirit  and  water  contained  in  the 
aqueous  spirit  may  be  stated  either  by  weight  or  by  volume. 
For  scientific  purposes  the  former  expression  is  always  used,  as 
this  is  independent  of  change  of  temperature.  In  commerce, 
however,  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  proportion  by  volume, 
inasmucb  as  spirituous  liquors  are  generally  sold  by  measure. 

Hence  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  composi- 
tion by  volume  from  that  by  weight.  For  this  purpose  some 
normal  temperature  must  be  chosen,  and  60°  Fahr.  orl5°"5  G.  is 
the  one  adopted  in  Gilpin  and  Tralles'  determinations,  whilst 
Gay-Lussac's  experiments  were  made  at  15°  C. 


^  Gilberts  Annalcn,  xxxviii.  349. 
3  Phil.  Mag.  [3J,  xxxii.  123. 
*  J'ogg.  Ann.  cx  659. 


"  Pouillet,  Mem.  Acad.  xxx.  1859. 

Pliarm.  Jov.rn.  Trans,  vii.  375. 
"  Pogg  Ann.  cxxxviii.  103  and  230 
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Let  aS^  =  spec.  grav.  of  the  aqueous  spirit;  a  the  weight  in 
grains  of  alcohol  in  100  parts  of  the  same;  F'^the  volume  of 
the  alcohol  expressed  in  cbc,  then  100— a  =  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and 

100  =  V.8. 

If  further  s  =  spec.  grav.  gf  alcohol  (compared  with  water  at 
the  same  temperature)  then  the  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water 

contained  in  the  spirit  are  ^  and  100  —  a  respectively,  and  hence 

the  percentage  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  spirit  are 

-  ■  —ryr-  OT  ft.  -    vclumcs  01  aicohoJ, 
s       V  s 

and 

(100  —  «.)  .        or  (100  —  fl)  S  volumes  of  water. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  aqueous  spirit,  its  specific  gravity  must  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  specific  gravity  bottle.  For  excise,  and  general 
purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrometers  are  employed,  special 
instruments  being  manufactured  in  which  the  percentages  of 
alcohol  by  volume  are  marked  on  a  scale.  Thus  for  example 
80  per  cent.  Tralles  means  that  100  volumes  of  such  a  spirit 
measured  at  60°  F.  contain  80  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol 
at  the  same  temperature,  but  not  that,  when  the  latter  quantity 
is  mixed  with  20  volumes  of  water,  an  alcohol  of  the  above 
strength  is  obtained,  as  a  contraction  ensues  when  these  liquids 
are  mixed. 

In  England  the  normal  temiDerature  adopted  at  the  present 
time  is  51°  F.,  and  the  spirit  is  not  valued  according  to  its 
percentage  of  absolute  alcohol,  but  according  to  the  amount 
of  proof  spirit  it  contains.  This  term  is  defined  by  the  Act  58 
George  III.  as  "  being  such  as  shall  at  a  temperature  of  51°  F. 
weigh  exactly  \f.ths  part  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled 
water."  Proof  spirit,  therefore,  contains  49 '3  per  cent,  by  weight 
or  57'09  per  cent,  by  volume  according  to  Tralles.  Weaker 
spirits  are  termed  underproof,  and  stronger  spirits  overproof. 
Thus  25°  over  proof  means  that  100  volumes  of  this  spirit 
diluted  with  water  yield  125  volumes  of  proof  spirit,  whilst  25° 
under  proof  means  that  it  contains  in  100  volumes  seventy-five 
volumes  of  proof  spirit. 

The  hydrometer  chiefly  used  in  England  and  sanctioned  by  the 
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Specific  Weight  (S.)  and  Capacity  (C.)  of  Alcohol,  at       F.,  relative  to  Water 
o/60°  F.  as  unilu  {more  exactly  I2f  R.  or  15f°  C),  at  12-5'  R.  =  15-5'  C. 


I.  a,  Contents  of  Alcohol  by  Percentage 

I.  h,  Cpntents  of  Alcohol  by  Percentage 

of  Volume. 

/o 

of  Weight. 

7. 

7o 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C 

1 

S. 

C. 

•/. 

s. 

■  C 

0 

1-0000 

1-0000 

50 

0-9343 

1  0703 

0 

1-0000 

1-0000 

50 

0-9183 

1-0890 

1 

0-9985 

1-0015 

51 

0-9323 

1-0726 

1 

0-9981 

1-0019 

51 

0-9160 

1-0917 

2 

0-9970 

1-0030 

52 

0-9303 

1-0749 

2 

0-9963 

1-0037 

52 

0-9138 

1-0943 

3 

0-9956 

1-0044 

53 

0-9283 

1-0772 

3 

0-9944 

1-0056 

53 

0-9116 

1  -0970 

4 

0-9942 

1-0058 

54 

0-9263 

1-0795 

4 

0-9928 

1-0073 

54 

0-9094 

1-0996 

5 

0-9928 

1-0073 

55 

0-9242 

1-0820 

5 

0-9912 

1-0089 

55 

0-9072 

1-1023 

G 

0-9915 

1-0086 

56 

0-9221 

1-0845 

6 

0-9896 

1-0105 

56 

0-9049 

1-1051 

7 

0-9902 

1-0099 

57 

0-9200 

1-0870. 

7 

(.-9880 

1-0121 

57 

0-9027 

1-1078 

8 

0-9890 

1-0111 

58 

0-9178 

1-0896 

8 

0-9866 

1-0136 

58 

0-9004 

1-1106 

9 

0-9878 

1-0124 

59 

0-9156 

1-0922 

9 

0-9852 

1-0150 

59 

0-8981 

1-1135 

10 

0-9866 

1-0136 

60 

0-9134 

1-0948 

10 

0-9839 

1-0164 

60 

0-8958 

1-1163 

11 

0-9854 

1-0148 

61 

0-9112 

1-0975 

11 

0-9826 

1-0177 

61 

0-8935 

1-1192 

12 

0-9843 

1-0160 

62 

0-9090 

1-lOia 

12 

n-9813 

1-0191 

62 

0-8911 

1-1222 

13 

0-9832 

1-0171 

63 

0-9067 

1-1029 

13 

0-9800 

1-0204 

63!  0-8888 

1-1251 

14 

0-9821 

1-0182 

64 

0-9044 

1-1057 

14 

0-9788 

1-0217 

64;  0-8865 

1-1280 

15 

0-9811 

1-0193 

65 

0-9021 

1-1085 

15 

0-9775 

1-0230 

65 

0-8842 

1-1310 

16 

0-9800 

1-0204 

66 

0-8997 

1-1115 

16 

0-9763 

1-0243 

66 

0-8818 

1-1340 

17 

0-9790 

1-0215 

67 

0-8973 

1-1145 

17 

0-9751 

1-0255 

67 

I  0-8795 

1-1370 

18 

0-9780 

1-0225 

68 

0-8949 

1-1175 

18 

0-9739 

1-0268 

681  0-8772 

1-1400 

19 

0-9770 

1-0235 

69 

0-8925 

1-1204 

19 

0-9727 

1-0281 

69!  0-8748 

11431 

20 

0-9760 

1-0246 

70 

0-8900 

1-1236 

20 

0-9714 

1-0294 

70 

0-8724 

1-1463 

21 

0-9750 

1-0256 

71 

0-8875 

1-1268 

21 

0-9702 

1-0307 

71 

0-8700 

1-1494 

22 

0-9740 

1-0267 

72 

0-8850 

1-1299 

22 

0-9690 

1-0320 

72 

0-8676 

1- 15-26 

23 

0-9729 

1-0279 

73 

0-8825 

1-1332 

23 

0-9677 

1-0334 

73:  0-8652 

1-1558 

24 

0-9719 

1-0289 

74 

0-8799 

1-1365 

24 

0-9664 

1-0348 

74 

0-8629 

1-15S9 

25 

0-9709 

1-0300 

75 

0-8773 

1-1399 

25 

0-9651 

1-0362 

75 

0-8605 

1-1621 

26 

0-9698 

1-0311 

76 

0-8747 

1-1433 

26 

0-9637 

1-0377 

76 

0-8581 

1-1654 

27 

0-9688 

1-0322 

77 

0-8720 

1-1468 

27 

0-9622 

1-0393 

77 

0-8557 

1-1686 

28 

0-9677 

1-0334 

78 

0-8693 

1-1504 

28 

0-9607 

1-0409 

78 

0-8533 

1-1719 

29 

0-9666 

1-0345 

79 

0-8666 

1-1541 

29 

0-9592 

1-0425 

79 

0-8509 

1-1753 

30 

0-9655 

1-0357 

80 

0-8639 

1-1577 

30 

0-9577 

1-0442 

80 

0-8484 

1-1787 

31 

0-9643 

1-0370 

81 

0-8611 

1-1613 

31 

0-9560 

1-0460 

81 

0-8459 

1-1822 

32 

0-9631 

1-0383 

82 

0-8583 

1-1651 

32 

0-9544 

1-0479 

82 

0-8435 

1-1855 

33 

0-9618 

1-0397 

83 

0-8555 

1-1689 

33 

0-9526 

1-0498 

83 

0-8409 

1-1892 

34 

0-9605 

1-0411 

84 

0-8526 

1-1729 

34 

0-9508 

1-0518 

84 

0-8385 

1-1926 

35 

0-9592 

1'0425 

85 

0-8496 

1-1770 

35 

0-9490 

1-0537 

85 

0-8359 

1-1963 

36 

0-9579 

1-0440 

86 

0-8466 

1-1812 

36 

0-9472 

1-0557 

86!  0-8333 

1-2000 

37 

0-9565 

1-0455 

87 

0-8436 

1-1854 

37 

0-9453 

1-0579 

87 

0-8307 

1-2038 

38 

0-9550 

1-0471 

88 

0-8405 

1-1898 

38 

0-9433 

1-0601 

88 

0-8282 

1-2074 

39 

0-9535 

1-0488 

89 

0-8373 

1-1943 

39 

0-9413 

1-0623 

89  0-8256 

1-2112 

40 

0  9519 

1-0505 

90 

0-8339 

1-1992 

40 

0-9394 

1-0645 

90 

I  0-8229 

1-2152 

41 

0-9503 

1-0523 

91 

0-8306 

1-2040 

41 

0-9374 

1-0668 

91 

0-8203 

1-2191 

42 

0-9487 

1-0541 

92 

0-8272 

1-2089 

42 

0-9353 

1-0692 

92 

0-8176 

1-2231 

43 

0-9470 

1-0560 

93 

0-8237 

1-2140 

43 

0-9332 

1-0716 

93 

0-8149 

1-2272 

44 

0-9452 

1-0580 

94 

0-8201 

1-2194 

44 

0-9311 

1-0740 

94 

0-8122 

1-2312 

45 

0-9435 

1  -0599 

95 

0-8164 

1-2249 

45 

0-9291 

1-0763 

95 

0-8094 

1-2S55 

46 

0-9417 

1-0619 

96 

0-8125 

1-2308 

46 

0-9269 

1-0789 

96 

0-8065 

1-2399 

47 

0-9399 

1-0639 

97 

0-8084 

1-2370 

47 

0-92.19 

1-0813 

97 

0-8036 

1-2444 

48 

0-9381 

1-0660 

98 

0-8047 

1-2436 

48 

0-9-227 

1  0838 

98 

0-8006 

1-2491 

49 

0-9362 

1-0683 

99 

0-7995 

1-2508 

49 

0-9204 

1-0864 

99 

0-7976 

1-2537 

50 

0-9343 

1-0703 

100 

0-7946 

1-2585 

50 

0-9183 

1-0890 

100 

0-7946 

1-2585 
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Excise  is  known  as  Sykes's  hydrometer,  Fig.  79.  It  is  made  of 
metal,  and  has  a  four-sided  stem  divided  into  ton  equal  parts, 
fitting  into  a  brass  ball,  carrying  a  small 
conical  stem,  terminating  in  a  pear-shaped 
loaded  bulb.  The  instrument  is  also  pro- 
vided with  nine  circular  weights  numbered 
10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90.  each 
having  a  slit  by  which  it  can  be  fixed  on 
to  the  stem.  The  instrument  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  float  with  the  zero  of  the 
scale«»  coincident  with  th*e  surface  of  the 
liquid  when  it  is  immersed  in  spirit  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  0'825  at  60°,  this  being 
the  standard  alcohol  of  the  Excise.  If  the 
alcoholometer  be  placed  in  weaker  spirit 
than  this,  it  will  need  to  be  weighted,  in 
order  to  bring  the  zero  point  to  the  level 
of  the  liquid;  and  the  sum  of  weights, 
together  with  the  number  on  the  scale  at 
the  level  of  the  spirit,  give  by  reference  to 
a  table  the  quantity  of  proof  spirit  con- 
tained in  the  sample. 

As  the  alteration  of  volume  effected  iu 
spirit  by  the  variation  of  a  few  degrees  of 
temperature  is  considerable,  the  reading 
on  the  hydrometer  will  only  be  correct  at 
the  normal  temperature.  As,  however, 
this  point  is  difficult  to  attain,  Gilpin 
determined  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous 
spirit  of  different  strengths  at  different 
temperatures.    All  these  tables  were  re-  Fia.  79. 

calculated  by  Tralles,  and  have  since  his 

time  been  corrected  by  the  investigations  of  Brix,  ^  von  Kupffer,^ 
and  others.^ 

By  the  help  of  these  results,  a  table  of  corrections  is  obtained, 
by  means  of  which  the  true  percentage  of  alcohol  contained 
in  any  spirit  at  any  given  temperature  may  bo  ascertained 
from  its  apparent  percentage  as  read  off  on  the  hydrometer 
{see  Tables  pp.  300-7). 

'  Das  Alkoholomdcr,  &c.,  B.trliii,  ]8()4. 
=  llandb.  Alkoholomdrie,  Beilin,  1 865. 

•'  Sco  also  "VVatts'H  Dicf.ioiiary.  vol.  i.  article  "  Akoholoim'try." 
VOL.  nr.  V 
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206  Determination  of  Alcohol  in  Beers  and  Wines. — The 
percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  liquids  such  as  beer,  wine,  &c., 
in  which  other  materials  besides  water  and  alcohol  are  present  in 
solution,  cannot  be  directly  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  hydro- 
meter. In  such  cases  the  simplest  plan  is  to  take  a  measured 
volume  of  tlie  liquid  and  to  prepare  pure  aqueous  alcohol  from 
this  by  distillation,  and  then  to  determine  its  volume  and  specific 
gravity.  For  the  jDurpose  of  making  such  estimations,  wh  icli  often 
require  to  be  quickly  and  accurately  carried  out,  an  apparatus  has 
been  devised  by  Descroizelles,  which  was  afterwards  iinproved  by 
Gay-Lussac,  and  others.  Savalle  uses  an  apparatus,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  depends  ujDon  the  same  principle  as  the  rectifica- 
tion of  spirit  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  80.  The  liquid  to  be  exa- 
mined, several  liters  of  which  should  be  used,  is  brought  into  the 
still,  a,  and  heated  with  gas  to  the  boiling  point.  The  vapour 
passes  through  the  tube  &,  to  the  worm  c,  cooled  by  the  water 
cl.  When  the  water  in  c  becomes  warm,  the  vapours  condense  in 
the  cooler,  and  the  distillate  is  collected  i-n  the  cylinder  e.  For 
liquids  which  do  not  contain  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  it 
is  only  necessary  to  distil  off  one-third  ;  if  they  contain  more,  a 
larger  amount  must  be  driven  off.  In  this  way  5  liters  of  wine 
give  751  cbc.  of  a  distillate  containing  56"99  per  cent,  and  hence 
the  wine  contains  =  8-o6  per  cent.    By  means  of  this  ap- 

paratus the  amount  of  spirit  in  weak  alcohols  can  be  ascertained 
even  when  they  contain  as  little  as  O'Ol  per  cent. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be  at  disposal,  Gay-Lussac's 
wine-tester  as  modified  by  Mohr  may  be  employed,  and  by 
means  of  this  instrument  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  so  small  a 
volume  of  liquid  as  ten  cbc.  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  For  this  purpose  10  cbc.  or  a  larger  volume,  is 
measured  out  in  a  pipette,  and  brought  into  the  flask.  Fig.  81, 
an  equal  volume  of  water  added,  and  the  Avhole  distilled  over 
into  a  small  wide  flask  upon  the  neck  of  which  a  mark  is  made, 
indicating  exactly  the  same  volume  of  distillate  as  that  of  the 
original  wine  or  beer.  In  order  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
bumping  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  acid, 
and  to  distil  the  liquid  until  the  distillate  comes  nearly  up  to 
the  mark.  The  distillate  is  then  cooled  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature, and  water  added  to  fill  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
whole  again  weighed.  The  weight  in  grams  divided  by  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  gives  the  specific  gravity.  Another 
arrangement  for  distilling  wines  is  shown  in  Fig.  82. 
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207  The  ebullioscope  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  a  liquid  can  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
its  boiling  point,  as  this  is  higher  the  less  alcohol  is  contained 
in  it.  Various  kinds  of  instruments  of  this  sort  have  been 
made.    Fif.  83  shows  the  construction  of  Polil's  ebullioscope. 


80. 


"Usually  the  thermometer  has  an  empirical  division  from  which 
the  percentage  amount  can  be  directly  read  oft'.  According  to 
Griessmayer  >  the  ebullioscope  of  Malligand'''  is  the  best  for  the 

'  Dingier,  PolyL  Jmu-n,  ccxviii.  262.  '■^  Compt.  llcnd.  L'cxx.  1114. 
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determination  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  beer  and 
wine,  inasmuch  as  the  process  is  much  simpler  and  quicker 
than  by  the  method  of  distillation.  For  over-proof  spirit  this 
method  is,  however,  perfectly  useless,  because  the  difference  in 
boiling-point  becomes  very  slight  for  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  alcohol. 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84  shows  Crockford's  patent  spirit  indicator,  as  described 
in  Thudicum  and  Dupre's  treatise  on  wines.  A  small  condenser 
is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  prevent  loss  of  alcohol  during 
boiling. 

2o8  Another  instrument  desigiied  with  the  same  object 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  tension  of  aqueous  alcohol 
at  100°  as  determined  by  Plticker.^    The  instrument,  shown  in 

'  Pocjg.  Ann.  xcii.  193. 
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Fig.  85,  lias  been  made  by  the  well-known  glass-blower  Geissler.i 
and  termed  by  him  the  vaporimeter.  The  tube  (o)  Fig.  85 
first  contains  mercury  up  to  the  mark,  and  then  is  "filled 
completely  with  the  beer  or  wine  to  be  examined.    It  is  then 


Fifi.  84. 


fastened  into  the  ground  neck  of  a  syphon  barometer  tube 
(b),  this  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  coming  from  boiling  water, 
when  the  liquid  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  vapour  and 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  driven  up  to  a  certain  heio-ht 


'  PnlyL  Ccntralh.  1834,  1438., 
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according  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid. 
An  empirical  scale  is  placed   on  the    barometer  tube  by 


Fig.  85. 

means  of  which  the  percentage  of  alcohol  can  be  read  off. 
Should  the  liquid  under  examination  contain  carbon  dioxide, 


t 
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this  gas  must,  of  course,  be  removed  before  the  operation, 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  shaking  it  with 
freshly  burnt  lime.  If  the  solution  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  dissolved  matter,  the  re- 
sults are  usually  inexact,  and,  in  this  case,  a 
given  volume  of  the  liquid  is  distilled  off  and 
this  treated  as  above  described. 

Alcohol  expands  on  warming  much  more 
rapidly  than  water;  and  founded  upon  this  pro- 
perty Silbermann^  has  described  an  instrument 
termed  a  dilatometer  (Fig.  86).  This  consists 
of  a  thermometer  tube  having  a  scale  etched 
upon  it,  into  which  a  certain  volume  of  the 
liquid  is  brought  at  25°,  and  the  expansion 
observed  which  this  undergoes  in  heating  to 
50°. 

Many  other  methods  are  employed  for  de- 
termining the  strength  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
For  a  description  of  these  we  must  refer  to 
the  undermentioned  works. - 

209  The  following  table  gives  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  contained  in  various  wines  and  other  fermented 


liquors  : 

Port  (old  bottled)  ....  20-2 

,,    (newly  bottled)   .    .    .  17'-t 

Montilla  sherry  (1854)    .    .  16-3 

Fine  Marsala   IT'O 

Madeira   16-1 

Beaune   13'5  ' 

Oberingelheimer  ....  9  "4 
Assmannshauser  ....  9"1 
Chateau-Lafitte  .  ,  .  .  8-7 
Ordinary  Bordeaux     .    .  6'4!  to  8-7 

Johannisberger  (1842)    .    .  8"1 

Riidesheimer  9'2 

Auerbacher   8 '4 

Burton  Ale  5-9 

Edinburgh  Ale  5-7  to  61 

London  Porter   5  4  to  6 "9 

Munich  Lagerbier  ....  51 

Schenkbier  3  8 

Berlin  Weissbier    .    .    .    .      1-8  to  2  0. 


'  Compt.  Rend,  xxyii.  418. 

'"  Neu.  Handwortcrb.  Chcni.  i.  267  ;  Stammer,  Bvanntwcinbrcnnerei,  9. 
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The  value  of  a  wine  does  not,  as  is  well  known,  depend  upon 
its  percentage  of  alcohol.  Thus,  the  price  of  Chateau  Lafitte 
containing  only  8'7  per  cent,  is  much  higher  than  any  ordinary 
port  containing  about  20  per  cent.  So,  too,  the  percentage  of 
sugar  and  of  acids  contained  in  the  wine  may  be  almost 
identical  in  the  case  of  different  wines  of  the  same  class,  as  for 
instance,  in  clarets,  but  the  value  of  these  various  clarets  may 
be  very  different.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  total 
amount  of  solid  constituents  contained  in  a  pure  wine  bears  a 
very  distinct  relation  to  its  value,  which  is  also  of  course  greatly 
determined  by  its  bouquet. 

In  order  to  show  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  beer  or  wine  the 
liquid  may  be  boiled  in  a  flask  having  a  tube  1^  m.  long  and 
1  cm.  wide  fastened  to  it,  and  which  serves  as  a  rectifying 
column  so  that  the  alcohol  vapour  becomes  so  concentrated  that 
it  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube.^ 

When  pure  alcohol  is  taken  in  small  quantities  in  the  form 
uf  good  beer  or  pure  wine  it  appears  to  improve  the  diges- 
tion by  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Especially  for  old  persons  and  those  having  weak  digestions 
it  is  useful,  and  indeed  wine  and  spirits  are  frequently  termed 
the  milk  of  old  age.  In  large  doses  however  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  poison. 

After  the  imbibition  of  alcohol  small  quantities  of  this  sub- 
stance are  found  in  the  urine.  ^ 

The  feeling  of  warmth  experienced  after  indulgence  in  alcohol 
is  a  subjective  phenomenon,  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks 
under  such  circumstances  from  0°'5  to  2°-0,  accordino-  to  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  taken.'  If  alcohol  be  taken  during  a 
meal  no  such  diminution  of  temperature  is  observed.* 

The  higher  homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol  exert  a  still  more 
distinct  physiological  action  than  common  alcohol  does,  and  to 
these  is  especially  to  be  ascribed  the  evil  effects  which  ensue 
from  an  indulgence  in  common  brandy.^  Manufactured  wine 
also  produces,  even  when  taken  in  small  quantity,  headache 
and  unpleasant  symptoms,  whilst  pure  wine  does  not  produce 
these  effects  unless  it  is  taken  in  excess.  Wine  is  manufactured 

'  Tollens,  Btr.  Deulsch.  Chcvi.  Ges.  ix.  1540. 

2  Liebcn,  Ann.  Chew.  Pharm.  Suppl.  vii.  236  ;  Diipre,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xx. 

•'  IVmz.  Ber.  DciUsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  v,  1082. 
■•  I'arkes,  Proc.  Moy.  Soc.  xxii.  172. 

'  Dnjarditi-Beautnetz  and  Audige,  Compl.  Rend.  Ixxxi.  l.';2. 
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by  Gall's  process  by  the  addition  of  starch  sugar  before  fer- 
mentation, to  a  grape-inust  poor  in  sugar.  The  starch  sugar  is 
obtained  from  potato -starch,  and  is,  however,  not  pure,  but  leaves 
behind  a  quantity  of  unfermentable  residue,  which,  as  experi- 
ments with  dogs  have  shown,  acts  in  a  similarly  poisonous 
manner  to  potato  fusel  oil.'- 

210  Uses  of  Alcohol  in  the  Arts. — Pui-e  as  well  as  impure 
spirit  of  wine  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  the 
first  place,  strong  alcohol  is  largely  employed  as  a  fuel,  as 
it  readily  burns  with  a  non-luminous  and  smokeless  flame. 
Before  Bunsen  invented  his  well-known  gas-lamp,  spirit-lamps 
were  in  general  use  in  almost  all  laboratories. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  largely  employed  both  in  the  arts 
and  in  scientific  investigations  as  a  solvent,  and  as  a  means  of 
sejDarating  one  substance  from  another.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  many  bodies  which  are  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many 
substances  readily  soluble  in  water  do  not  dissolve  in  this 
menstruum.  Thus,  for  example,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  the  metals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  whilst  some  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  readily  dissolve,  others  again  not  possess- 
ing this  property.  Raymond  Lully  observed  long  ago  that  this 
substance  creates  a  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate :  "  Hie  etiam  spiritus  (animalis)  habet  proprietatem 
congelandi  spiritus  vegetabilis  vel  aquam  vitee  perfecte  rectifi- 
catum.  Nam  eam  in  salem  convertit,  qui  plurimas  proprietates 
et  virtutes  excellentissimas  habet."  Boyle  showed  in  1675  that 
strong  alcohol  precipitates  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
and  Boulduc  in  172G  employed  alcohol  for  the  separation  of 
salts  in  mineral-water  analysis.  In  1762  Macquer  determined 
more  exactly  the  solubility  of  many  salts  in  alcohol,  and 
Lavoisier,  as  Avell  as  Bergmanu,  used  this  solvent  in  their 
analytical  researches.  At  the  present  day  its  employment  in 
analysis  is  somewhat  restricted.  It  is,  however,  used  in 
qualitative  analysis  for  the  separation  of  strontiuni  chloride 
from  barium  chloride,  and  in  quantitative  analysis  for  washing- 
precipitates  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  such  as  lead 
sulphate,  lead  chloride,  potassium  platinichloride,  ammonium 
platinum  chloride,  &c. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  likewise  employed  in  the  laboratorj^  for  the 
purification  of  commercial  caustic  potash  wdiich  dissolves  in  it, 
1  Schmidt,  Bicclerm.  Ccntralhl.  1879,  712. 
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leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  alumina,  &c.  Amongst 
the  solid  and  liquid  elements,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  dissolve 
slightly  in  alcohol,  and  iodine  and  bromine  to  a  much  larger 
extent. 

Some  gases  are  absorbed  by  alcohol  even  in  larger  quantity 
than  by  water.  In  this  respect  the  hydrocarbons  are  especially 
distinguished.  The  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  different 
gases  in  alcohol  have  been  determined  by  Carius.''- 

Alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent  especially  for  ethereal  oils,  resins, 
alkaloids,  and  many  other  carbon  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
or  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  For  this  reason  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  and  purification  of  such  compounds, 
and  it  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tinctures,  essences, 
liqueurs,  perfumes,  colours  of  various  kinds,  varnishes,  lacs, 
polishes,  &c. 

Methylated  Spirit. — For  most  of  the  above  purposes  methylated 
spirit  is  employed  instead  of  pure  alcohol.  In  this  country  a 
heavy  excise  duty  on  spirit  of  wine  has  always  existed,  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  article  is  placed  under  strict 
supervision.  Hence  many  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
as  well  as  the  investigations  of  the  scientific  chemist,  were,  in 
this  country,  much  impeded,  until  in  1856  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  obtained 
Government  permission  for  the  manufacture  of  methylated  spirit 
which  is  sold  by  licensed  dealers  free  of  duty.  This  substance 
is  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of  spirit  of  Avine  of  density  not  less 
than  0'830  sp.  gr.,  and  10  per  cent,  of  purified  wood-spirit.  Such 
a  mixture  is  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  the  wood-spirit 
cannot  again  be  separated  from  the  spirit  of  wine  by  any 
commercial  process. 

Methylated  spirit  is  largely  used  instead  of  pure  spirit  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  aniline  colours  as  well  as  of  ether,  chloro- 
form, fulminating  mercury,  iodide  of  ethyl,  olefiant  gas,  and  a 
number  of  other  substances.  The  same  mixture  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  preparations,  and  of  small  animals 
and  other  zoological  specimens. 

The  possibility  of  thus  obtaining  cheap  alcohol  has  moreover 
beneficially  influenced  the  recent  progress  of  organic  chemistry 
in  this  country. 2 

'  Ami.  Chem.  Pliann.  xciv.  129. 

^  "Report  to  the  Chairman  of  Inland  Kevcnuo  on  the  Snpply  of  Sprit  free 
fioni  Duty,"  hy  Professors  Graham,  llofinanii,  and  Redwood,  Quart.  Jonrn.  C/ievi. 
fipc.  viii.  120  (1856). 
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211  Detection  of  Alcohol. — In  order  to  detect  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  in  an  aqueous  liquid,  it  is  gently  warmed,  a  few  crystals 
of  iodine  added,  and  then  so  much  caustic  potash  that  the 
solution  just  becomes  colourless,  when,  either  at  once  or  after  a 
short  time,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  thrown 
down.  In  this  way  one  part  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  in 
2,000  parts  of  water,  but  in  the  case  of  such  dilutions  the  liquid 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  night  in  order  to  allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  subside.  The  deposit  consists  of  microscopic  six- 
sided  tablets  or  six-sided  stellar  groups.-^ 

Alcohol  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  ether,  chloroform,  &c., 
by  withdrawing  it  from  such  liquids  by  shaking  with  water,  and 
then  acting  on  the  aqueous  extract  as  above  described.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  forgotten  that  several  other  substances  yield 
iodoform  by  the  same  reaction. 

Another  good  reagent  for  alcohol  is  benzoyl  chloride.  If  a 
few  drops  of  this  be  added  to  dilute  alcohol  and  the  mixture 
gently  warmed,  ethyl  benzoate  is  formed.  As,  however,  the 
chloride  is  only  slightly  decomposed  by  Avater,  it  is  better  to  add 
caustic  potash  when  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  ether  is 
rendered  evident.  By  means  of  this  reaction  0"1  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  may  be  detected.^  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  other  alcohols  treated  in  the  same  way  yield  ethers 
possessing  a  similar  smell. 

If  large  quantities  of  an  aqueous  liquid  have  to  be  examined 
for  alcohol,  it  is,  of  course,  best  to  fractionate  the  liquid,  the  first 
portions  coming  over  being  collected  and  concentrated,  until, 
on  addition  of  potassium  carbonate,  a  layer  of  light  liquid 
separates  out,  which  then  can  be  further  examined  (Lieben). 

In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  fusel  oil  in  spirits  of  wine, 
the  simplest  plan  is  to  pour  a  few  drops  on  to  the  hand  and  rub 
the  palms  together,  when  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  more 
difficultly  volatile  fusel  oil  remains  on  the  skin  and  can  readily 
be  detected  by  its  unpleasant  smell.  A  more  reliable  process, 
however,  is  to  allow  the  liquid  gradually  to  evaporate  in  an 
open  glass  dish,  and  then  to  notice  the  smell  of  the  residue. 
As  fusel  oil  consists  chiefly  of  higher  homologues,  the  spirit 
under  examination  may  be  oxidized  by  the  action  of  a  solu- 
tion of  j)otassium  dichromatc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when 
acetic  acid  is  mainly  produced,  together,  however,  with  its 

'  T.ielien,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Suppl.  vii.  21 S,  377. 
-  JJci'thclot,  C'ompt.  Jtcnd.  Ixxiii.  49(3. 
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homologues,  if  fusel  oil  be  present.  These  latter,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  acetic  acid,  distil  over  first  with  the  aqueous  vaiDour,  and 
from  the  smell  of  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  it  is  often 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  higher  homologues  of 
acetic  acid.  A  more  certain  plan  is  to  saturate  the  acid  dis- 
tillate with  baryta-water,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
baryta  contained  in  the  salts  produced.^ 

It  sometimes  happens  in  this  country  that  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  methylated  spirit  is  partially  removed  by  means  of 
acids  or  oxidizing  agents,  and  that  the  spirit  thus  obtained, 
though  still  containing  methyl-alcohol,  is  sufficiently  tasteless 
to  be  used  for  adulterating  the  commoner  kinds  of  whisky  and 
other  alcoholic  liquors.  According  to  Dupre  such  an  adultera- 
tion may  be  detected  by  Geissler's  vaporimeter,  as  the  tension 
of  methyl  alcohol  is  much  higher  than  that  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Its  presence  may  also  be  ascertained  by  oxidizing  the  spirit  as 
above  described ;  in  presence  of  methyl  alcohol  an  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  is,  under  these  circumstances,  observed. 

Methyl  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  various  derivatives,  are  largely 
used  (as  has  been  already  stated)  for  the  preparation  of  aniline 
colours.    The  wood-spirit  used  for  this  purpose  must,  however, 
not  contain  any  ethyl  alcohol,  as  the  presence  of  this  substance 
greatly  influences  the  shades  of  the  colours  produced.    In  order 
to  detect  its  presence  the  alcohol  is  treated  with  permanganic 
acid,  which  oxidizes  the  methyl  alcohol  to  carbonic  acid  and  the 
ethyl  alcohol  to  aldehyde.    The  mixture  is  then  distilled,  and  a 
solution  of  rosaniline,  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  added 
'  to  the  distillate.     If  the  methyl  alcohol  be  pure  this  will 
remain  yellow,  but  in  the  presence  of  aldehyde  it  becomes 
violet  or  blue  coloured.^    The  alcohol  to  be  tested  may  also  be 
heated  with  double  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  the  methyl  alcohol  is  converted  into  methyl  ether,  and 
this  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
whilst  ethyl  alcohol  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  olefiant  gas, 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  dissolves  but  slowly 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  easily  recognised,  and  its  quantity  ascer- 
tained by  its  reaction  with  bromine.     The  other  bodies  usually 
present  in  common  wood-spirit  do  not  yield  any  ethylene,  and  in 
this  way  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be  readily  detected.^ 

'  Dtipru,  Pharm.  Journ.  Trans.  (3)  vi.  867. 
'  Richc  and  Bardy,  C'ojnp/,.  Rend.  Ixxxii.  768. 
•*  Berthelot,  Covipt.  Bend.  Ixxx.  103!». 
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212  Decompositions  of  Alcohol. — Alcohol  serves  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  all  other  ethyl  compounds.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  it  by  various  reactions,  and  hence  the  action  of  chemical 
agents  on  alcohol  has  been  most  carefully  examined.  In  some 
of  these,  the  radical  ethyl  remains  unchanged,  whilst  in  other 
reactions,  however,  the  radical  undergoes  alteration.  Thus, 
for  example,  by  a  moderate  oxidation,  aldehyde,  CgH^O,  and 
acetic  acid,  CgH^Og,  are  formed.  This  change  can  also  be 
brought  about  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  not  immediately, 
for  concentrated  as  well  as  dilute  spirit  of  wine  are  not  at- 
tacked at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  oxygen.  If,  however, 
platinum-black  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  or  if  this  powder  be 
placed  on  paper  and  moistened  with  alcohol,  oxidation  takes 
place,  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat  and  followed  by 
ignition  of  the  alcohol.  Addition  of  water  diminishes  the 
intensity  of  this  action.  Upon  this  observation  of  Edmund 
Davy's,  Dobereiner  founded  his  vinegar-lamp.  This  consists 
of  a  flask  filled  with  alcohol,  in  the  neck  of  which  is  placed  a 
glass  funnel,  upon  which  slightly  moistened  platinum-black 
is  spread,  whilst  a  piece  of  cotton  wick  brings  the  alcohol  into 
contact  with  this  jDowder.  The  flask  or  bottle  stands  on  a 
dish,  over  which  a  glass  bell-jar  is  so  placed  that  a  small 
amount  of  air  is  allowed  to  enter.  In  this  way  the  alcohol 
undergoes  oxidation,  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  being  formed, 
and  this  gradually  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  bell-jar.  Accord- 
ing to  Dobereiner,  j)latinum-black  used  in  this  way  is  an 
excellent  means  of  detecting  small  traces  of  alcohol.  If  a  drop 
of  alcohol  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  50  or  60  cbc.  of  air  and 
a  small  quantity  of  platinum-black  put  into  this,  the  formation 
of  acetic  acid  can  be  readily  noticed.^ 

When  strongly  heated  platinum  wire  or  platinum  foil  is 
brought  into  a  mixture  of  air  and  alcohol  vapour,  the  metal 
gradually  becomes  heated  to  redness  (Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  397). 

Whilst  jDure  alcohol  does  not  undergo  spontaneous  oxidation 
on  exposure  to  air,  beer  or  wine  soon  becomes  sour  with 
formation  of  acetic  acid.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  nitro- 
genous bodies,  which  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  air  to 
the  alcohol. 

Oxidizing  bodies,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  act,  convert  alcohol  into  other  products  in  addition 
to  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.    Thus,  for  example,  if  strong  nitric 
^  Gmcliu's  Ilaiulbook,  viii.  207. 
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acid  be  added  to  alcohol,  an  explosive  action  takes  place,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  the  above-named  com- 
pounds, we  find  amongst  the  products  ethyl  nitrate,  formic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  A  more  moderate  action 
yields  chiefly  glycollic  acid,  and  aldehydes  of  oxalic  acid. 

A  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide, 
as  well  as  a  solution  of  chromium  trioxide,  yield  acetal, 
C2H^(OC2H5)2,  together  with  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  If, 
however,  strong  alcohol  be  dropped  on  to  dry  chromium  tri- 
oxide, ignition  and  complete  combustion  take  place. 

Alcohol  is  also  readily  acted  upon  by  chlorine  and  bromine, 
oxidation-products  being  first  formed  and  then .  substitution- 
products  being  produced,  the  description  of  which  will  be  found 
later  on. 

Alcohol  vapour  may  be  heated  to  300°  without  decomposition 
occurring.  At  a  red-heat,  however,  dry  distillation  commences, 
hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  ethylene,  acetylene,  benzene,  naphtha- 
lene, carbon  monoxide,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  phenol,  &c.,  being 
produced  (Berth elot). 

The  Alcoholates. 

213  This  name  was  given  by  Graham  to  compounds  discovered 
by  him  in  1828,^  and  formed  by  the  combination  of  anhydrous  salts 
with  alcohol,  the  latter  substance  playing  the  part  of  water 
of  crystallization.  Other  chemists  have  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  these  compounds,^  and  from  these  investigations  it 
appears  that  only  those  salts  form  alcoholates  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  usually  contain  water  of  crystal- 
lization. The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  : 

LiCl  -f-  4C2HgO,  is  formed  with  evolution  of  heat  when  lithium 
chloride  is  brought  into  contact  with  absolute  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  nacreous  glistening  prisms. 

CaC]2  +  4C2HgO,  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing 
compound,  and  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

MgClg-f-GOaHgO  corresponds  closely  to  the  lithium  compound 
and  is  very  deliquescent. 

'  Phil.  Mag.  iv.  265,  331. 

2  Chodncw,  Ann.  Chr.m.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  241  ;  Levy,  Ann.  Cldm.  Phya.  [3],  xvi. 
309  ;  Robiquet,  Joiirn.  dc  Pharm.  [3],  xxvi.  161  ;  dc  Luyncs,  Joimi.  Pr.  Chem. 
Ixxx.  503;  Bauer,  ih.  Ixxx.  3G1  ;  Simon,  il>.  [2J,  xx.  37l'. 
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Mg(N03)2+6C2H(50  forms  a  pearly  crystalline  mass. 
In  addition  to  these,  many  other  chlorides  and  nitrates,  as  well 
as  certain  bromides,  form  alcoholates. 

Ethylates. 

214  These  compounds  are  formed  from  alcohol  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  by  metals,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  ethylates  are  readily 
decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  alcohol  and  the  cor- 
responding hydroxide. 

Fotassium  Ethylate,  CgHgOK.  Potassium  dissolves  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat  and  liberation  of  hydrogen. 
Transparent  colourless  crystals  separate  out  on  cooling  the  con- 
centrated solution,  and  these  contain  alcohol  of  crystallization. 

Sodium  Ethylate,  CgH^ONa,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way,'^ 
and  forms  a  mass  consisting  of  transparent  needles,  which 
have  the  composition  CgHgONa  -t-  ^CgHgO.  The  alcohol  of 
crystallization  is  easily  lost  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 
Wanklyn  obtained  crystals  of  the  formula  C.^H-ONa  +  SCgHgO, 
melting  at  100°  without  losing  their  alcohol  of  crystallization, 
which,  however,  escapes  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  is  com- 
pletely driven  off  on  heating  to  200°.  The  comijound,  free  from 
alcohol,  is  a  light  amorphous  powder,  which,  when  prepared  in 
absence  of  air,  is  perfectly  white,  and  may  be  heated  to  290^ 
without  any  decomposition  taking  place.^ 

TJiallium  Ethylate,  CjHgOTl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  vapour  on  finely  divided  thallium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  3 "55,  and  possessing  a  refracting 
power  as  strong  as  that  of  carbon  disulphide.  It  solidifies  at 
—  3°,  and  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  green 
flame.  ^ 

Barium  Ethylate,  (C2HgO)2Ba,  is  formed  by  dissolving  anhy- 
drous baryta  in  absolute  alcohol  and  boiling,  when  a  precipitate 
is  thrown  down.  This  must  be  dried  at  100°  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state.^ 

Zinc  Ethylate,  (0.^rfi)„7^x\,  is  a  white  amorphous  mass  formed 
bj  the  slow  oxidation  of  zinc  cthide. 

^  Gueriu  Vany,  Jourit.  S'-icncc  Phys.  iii.  273. 
-  Waiiklyi),  Phil.  Mag.  [4  J,  xxxvii.  117. 
"  \m\\y,'Compt.  Rend.  \w'.       ;  lix.  780. 
Berthdot,  Bull.  Soc.  C/iim.  [2],  viii.  389. 
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Aluminium  Ethylate,  {C.^r,0)Qk\.^.  This  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  fine  aluminium  foil  on  alcohol,  hydrogen 
being  given  off,  whilst  the  compound  (C2H50)3Al2T3  is  also  formed 
in  small  quantities;  when  the  whole  is  heated  to  270°,  the  latter 
compound  decomposes  into  ethyl  iodide  and  alumina.  If  the 
residue  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  or  under  diminished  pressure, 
aluminium  ethylate  passes  over,  solidifying  to  a  yellowish  white 
mass,  melting  at  115°,  and  boiling  at  the  same  temperature  as 
mercury.  1  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is 
quickly  decomposed  by  water. 


ETHYL  ETHER  OR  ETHYL  OXIDE, 

(C,H,),0. 

215  Raymond  Lully,  as  well  as  Basil  Valentine,  examined 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  spirit  of  wine,  and  hence  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  they  were  acquainted  with  ethyl  oxide,  or 
ether,  as  it  is  still  generally  termed.  This  is  possible,  for  Basil 
Valentine  speaks  of  a  spirit  obtained  in  this  way  which,  has 
a  "  subtle,  penetrating,  pleasant  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell." 

We  owe  our  special  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  ether  to 
Valerius  Cordus,  a  German  physician,  who  died  in  Italy  in 
1544.  His  process  for  the  preparation  of  this  body  was  pub- 
lished  by  Conrad  Gessner  iu  1552,  and  occurs  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  first  German  Pharmacopoeia,  this  work,  which 
was  first  published  in  1535,  having  been  re-edited  by  Cordus 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Nurembei-g.  Accordmg  to 
this  receipt,  equal  parts  of  thrice  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
and  oil  of  vitriol  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  two 
months,  and  then  the  mixture  is  distilled  from  a  water-  or  sand- 
bath.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers  of  liquid,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  the  oleum  vitrioli  duke  verum. 

Various  chemists  mention  this  body,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  details  of  its  preparation  appear 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost,  although,  at  this  period,  a 
mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  ether  was  used  in  medicine  ; 
indeed  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Paracelsus  employed  such 
a  mixture.    It  was,  however,  first  brought  into  commerce  by  an 

'  Gladstone.  Journ.  Chnm.  Snc.  1870,  i.  IPS. 
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apothecary  in  Halle,  under  the  name  oi  J-*anacea  Vitrioli,  and 
afterwards  having  been  recommended  by  Hoffmann,  it  received 
the  name  of  Liquor  anodynus  Iloffma.nni,  or  Hoffmann's  drops. 
Under  this  name  it  soon  became  generally  known,  and  even  to 
the  present  time  is  thus  designated  in  Germany.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  medicine  was  long  kept  secret,  and  the  positive 
existence  of  ether  was  not  proved  until  it  was  first  prepai-ed 
free  from  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  it  was  found  that  it  swims 
on  the  surfiice  of  water,  and  is  not  miscible  with  this  liquid. 

In  1730  Sigismund  Augustus  Frobenius  published  a  memoir 
in  the  PJiilosojjhical  Transactions,^  entitled,  "  Of  a  sjpiritus  vini 
oitliereiis,"  in  which  he  describes,  in  general  terms,  the  pre- 
paration of  this  compound,  though  without  giving  any  details. 
He  manufactured  the  ether  in  Godfrey  Hanckewitz's  laboratory, 
and  as  he  sold  it  at  a  high  price,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
process  a  secret  one,  and  in  forwarding  some  of  the  new  substance 
to  St.  F.  Geoffrey,  he  writes,  after  extoUiug  its  virtues,  as 
follows  :  "  Paratur  ex  sale  volatili  urinoso,  plantarum  phlogisto, 
aceto  valde  subtili,  per  summani  fermentationem  cunctis  sub- 
tiilissime  resolutis  et  unitis."  On  the  18th  November,  1731, 
he  made  experiments  Avith  ether  and  phosphorus  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Mortimer,  the  secretary :  "  He  took  a  solution  of 
l^hosphorus  in  the  ethereal  spirit  of  wine,  which  he  called 
Liquor  luminosus,  and  poured  it  into  a  tub  of  warm  water, 
whereupon  it  gave  a  blue  flame  and  smoke,  attended  with  so 
small  a  degree  of  heat  as  not  to  burn  the  hand  if  put  into  it. 
He  poured  some  of  his  ethereal  spirit  of  wine  upon  a  tub  of 
cold  water  and  set  it  on  fire  with  the  point  of  his  dagger  (which 
being  first  heated  a  little,  he  touched  with  it  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus lodged  beforehand  on  the  side  of  the  tub).  After  the 
deflagration  the  water  was  cold." 

In  his  second  communication  to  the  Society  he  described 
more  fully  his  method  for  the  j)reparation  of  ether  ;  this  descrip- 
tion was,  however,  at  his  request  not  made  public  until  after  his 
death  in  1741 ,  when  the  following  receipt  was  published  b}'  the 
secretary  :  ^ 

"  Take  4  lbs.  in  weight  of  the  best  oil  of  vitriol,  and  as  much 
in  weight  (not  measure)  of  the  best  alcohol,  or  the  highest 
rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

'  xxxvi,  283,  Feb.  19, 1729-30.  -  Phil.  Trans.  AW.v.  ix.  372. 
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"  1.  First,  pour  the  alcohol  iuto  a  chosen  glass  retort,  then 
pour  in,  by  little  and  little,  §j  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  then  shake  the 
retort  till  the  two  liquors  are  thoroughly  mixed,  when  the  retort 
\\ill  begin  to  grow  warm;  then  pour  in  more  of  the  spirit  of 
vitriol,  and  shake  it  again;  then  the  retort  will  become  very 
hot.  Do  not  pour  in  the  spirit  of  vitriol  too  fast,  or  too  much 
at  a  time,  lest  the  glass  retort,  by  being  heated  too  suddenly, 
should  burst;  you  must  allow  about  an  hour's  time  for  pouring 
in  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  not  pouring  in  above  an  ounce  at  a  time, 
and  always  shaking  the  retort,  till  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
ponderous  mineral  spirit  is  intimately  united  with  the  light 
inflammable  vinous  spirit. 

"  2.  In  the  next  place,  examine  with  your  hand  the  heat  of 
the  glass  retort,  and  have  a  furnace  ready,  with  the  sand  in 
the  iron  pot  heated  exactly  to  the  same  degree  as  acquired 
by  the  mixture  of  the  two  liquors ;  take  out  some  of  the 
sand,  and,  having  placed  your  retort  in  the  middle  of  the  iron 
pot,  put  in  the  hot  sand  again  round  the  retort,  and  apply  a 
capacious  receiver  to  it ;  set  it  into  cold  water,  and  wrap  it  over 
with  double  flannel  dipped  in  cold  water. 

"  Raise  your  fire  gradually,  that  the  drops  may  fall  so 
fast  that  you  may  count  five  or  six  between  each,  and  that, 
beside  this  quick  discharge  of  the  drops,  the  upper  hemisphere 
of  your  receiver  appear  always  filled  with  a  wdiite  mist  or 
fumes;  continue  this  heat  as  long  as  they  emit  the  scent  of 
true  marjoram.  As  soon  as  the  smell  changes  to  an  acid, 
suffocating  one,  like  that  of  brimstone,  take  out  the  fire 
and  lift  the  retort  out  of  the  sand,  and  change  the  receiver, 
for  all  that  arises  afterwards  is  only  a  mere  gas  of  brimstone, 
and  of  no  use. 

"  If  you  do  not  use  the  greatest  precaution,  the  liquor  in  the 
retort  will  run  over ;  the  fire  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  ethereal 
spirits  are  gone  over,  for  there  remains  behind  an  oleum  vini, 
which  is  extracted  by  the  force  of  the  acid  out  of  the  spirit, 
which  will  arise,  run  over,  and  often  cause  explosions. 

"  The  second  day,  when  your  glass  is  cold,  infuse  the 
remainder  with  half  as  much  alcohol,  and  distil  again  as 
before,  and  you  will  have  the  same;  the  third  day  again 
with  as  much,  and  proceed  as  at  first,  it  gives  it  again.  Go 
on  as  long  as  you  can  obtain  any  (of  the  ethereal  spirit) 
till  all  turns  to  a  carlo  ;  then  separate  it,  and  alcalizc  it  with 
spirits  of  salt  armoniac  made  without  spirits  of  wine,  iill  all 
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effervescence  ceases,  and  distil  it  once  more  d  Balneo  Marice  ; 
so  is  it  ready  for  experiments." 

This  mode  of  making  ether  was  soon  pretty  generally  adopted  ; 
various  German  and  French  chemists  having  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  preparation  of  this  body.  Amongst  the  more 
complete  descriptions  of  the  substance  may  be  mentioned 
Baume's  Dissertation  sur  I'eiher  (1757). 

By  reason  of  its  easy  inflammability  it  was  also  called  at  this 
tiu-\e  "naphtha,"  a  name  originally  given  to  rock-oil,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  was  termed  vitriolic  ether,  sulphuric  ether,  or 
ether  stdpJmo'icus,  and  vitriol-naphtha,  or  naphtha  vitrioli,  inas- 
much as  it  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
alcohol  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  similar  volatile  etTiereal 
liquids  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  other  acids  on  alcohol. 

In  1800  Valentin  Kose'-  showed  that  the  name  sulphuric- 
ether  is  a  misleading  one,  inasmuch  as  this  substance  does  not 
contain  any  sulphur  or  sulphiiric  acid.  Fourcroy^  was  the  first 
to  propound  the  idea  that  ether  is  formed  from  alcohol  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  water ;  and  he  and  Vauquelin  ^ 
endeavoured  to  enforce  this  view  by  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  were  confirmed  in  1807  by  Saussure's  analysis  of  ether, 
and  subsequently  by  Gay  Lussac's  analysis  in  1815.  It  was  then 
believed  that  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  could  be 
simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  acid  removed  from  the 
alcohol  either  the  elements  of  water,  or  water  already  present 
in  the  compound.  Many  facts,  however,  contradicted  this  view. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Frobenius  had  observed  that  the 
residue  in  the  manufacture  of  ether  may  again  be  employed 
for  a  further  conversion  of  alcohol  into  ether,  a  fact  which  was 
confirmed  by  many  other  chemists,  and  especially  by  Cadet 
in  1774. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  simple  process  of  manufacture  the 
price  of  ether  was  considerably  diminished,  as  is  seen  from  a 
discussion  between  Beaume  and  Cadet,  in  which  the  former 
criticised  the  new  method  of  Cadet,  and  the  latter  stated  that 
whilst  Beaum(5  sold  the  compound  at  twelve  livres  per  ounce, 
he  charged  only  forty  sous  for  the  same  quantity. 

It  is  to  Boullay  *  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  continuous 
process  now  universally  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  ether, 
depending  on  the  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 

'  Schcrcr.  Journ.  \Y.  253.         -  Elements  d'llistoire  Naturellc  ct  dc  Chimic. 
^  Schern-.  Journ.  vi.  ^3!"i.  *  Jov.rn.  Phnrm.  i.  97. 
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is  sufficient  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  into 
ether.  From  tliis  observation  it  appears  very  improbable  that 
sulphuric  acid  acts  in  this  case  simply  as  a  hygroscopic  sub- 
stance ;  indeed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  explanation  was 
insufficient,  because  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  water 
produced  in  the  reaction  distils  over  together  with  the  ether, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  sulphuric  acid  first 
exerts  its  power  of  removing  water  from  the  alcohol  and  then 
immediately  parts  with  the  water  again  which  distils  over  with 
the  ether. 

216  Theories  of  Etherification. — As  in  many  other  reactions 
where  a  sufficient  explanation  is  wanting,  chemists  (as  well  as 
other  men)  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  refuge  in  a 
name,  and  this  peculiar  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  termed 
a  catalytic  or  contact  action, 

"  Denn  eben  wo  Bcgriffe  feLlen, 
Da  stellt  eiu  Wort  ziir  recliten  Zeif  sicli  ein." 

This  catalytic  hypothesis  was  first  proposed  by  Mitscher- 
lich,^  and  Berzelius  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  view.  These 
observers  omitted,  however,  to  notice  that  the  first  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  the  manufacture  of  ether,  is 
the  production  of  sulphovinic  acid  (hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate). 
This  fact  did  not,  however,  escape  the  observation  of  Hennell, 
who  found  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  acid  yielded 
ether  on  distillation ;  whilst  a  dilute  solution,  on  similar  treat- 
ment, yielded  only  alcohol.  This  subject  was  more  care- 
fully investigated  by  Liebig,^  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  which  is  first  formed,  decomposes  at 
a  temperature  of  12G°  to  140°  into  ether,  suliDhuric  acid,  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (sulphur  trioxide),  this  latter  com- 
bining instantly  with  the  water  formed  in  the  reaction  with 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  again  forming  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  alcohol,  which  is  being  constantly  added.  This, 
according  to  Liebig,  accounted  for  the  continuous  nature  of  the 
reaction.  The  simultaneous  evolution  of  water  and  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  was  explained  by  assuming  that  this  latter  only 
combined  with  the  water  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  whilst, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  liquid,  the  passage  of  the  ether  vapour 
carried  av-ay  some  aqueous  vapour  with  it.    The  singular  fact 

'  Aw-  Ann.  xxxi.  273  ;  liii.  95  ;  Iv.  209  ;  Taylor,  Sc.  Mrm.  iv.  1, 
-  Ann,  rharin.  \\.  .31  ;  xxiii.  39  ,  xxx.  129 
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that  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  should  be  both  formed  and  decomposed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  liquid  was  explained  by 
Heinrich  Rose,  by  the  suggestion  that  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  permit  of  the  formation  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid 
took  place  at  the  point  where  the  alcohol  flowed  in,  but  that 
the  other  portions  of  the  liquid  were  sufficiently  hot  to  cause 
the  decomposition  of  this  acid.  Mitscherlich  soon  rendered  this 
hypothesis  untenable  by  showing  that  the  continuous  formation 
of  ether  may  be  carried  on  under  circumstances  in  which  no 
such  local  diminution  of  temperature  can  occur,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced equally  well  when  a  current  of  the  vaiDour  of  alcohol  is 
passed  in,  in  place  of  the  liquid.^  Uj)on  this,  Leopold  Gmelin 
remarked  that  at  the  point  where  the  vapour  enters  the  liquid 
we  have  an  excess  of  alcohol  present,  and  there  the  formation 
of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  may  take  place  more  easily  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  this  excess  of  alcohol.  Graham  next 
proved  that  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  when  heated  by  itself  to  140° 
does  not  yield  any  ether,  and  that  on  addition  of  water  only 
alcohol  is  formed,  whereas  ether  is  jDroduced  when  the  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  alcohol  to  14)0°.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Hennell  also  found  that  when  the  acid  is 
heated  with  water  it  yields  alcohol,  whilst  a  concentrated 
solution  gives  rise  to  ether ;  and  the  same  fact  was  also  ob- 
served by  Sertiirner.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  assume  that 
alcohol  is  also  formed,  but  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
water  only,  and  forms  ether  with  the  excess  of  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  present,  which  when  dilute  it  cannot  do.  Still  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  theory  of  the  formation  of  ether  could  be 
established  upon  the  facts  which  were  then  known.  In  order 
to  understand  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  equivalent 
weights  were  then  in  general  use,  and  that  the  following 
formulae  were  adopted  : 

Alcohol.  Etliyl  Sulplmric  Acid.  Etker. 

217  Williamson'' s  Tlieonj  of  Etherijication. — Graham,  like  Mit- 
scherlich and  Berzelius,  assiuned  the  existence  of  contact  action, 
but  shortly  afterwards  the  classical  researches  of  Williamson  2 
placed  the  true  theory  of  the  continuous  etherification  process 
on  the  firm  basis  of  experiment.    This  theory  of  the  formation 

-  Jouni  Chcm.  Soc  iii.  24. 

"  Brit.  Assoc.  Ikports,  1850,  p.  65  j  PMl.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvii.  350. 
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of  ether  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  our  theoretical  views  ;  the  recognition  of  its  truth  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  explain  a  large  number  of  similar  reactions,  and 
it  has  moreover  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  groups  of 
compounds. 

Williamson,  adopting  the  views  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt, 
gave  to  ether  the  molecular  formula  C^H^gO,  according  to  which 
this  substance  contains  the  radical  ethyl  twice.  But  according 
to  the  theory  of  types,  alcohol  is  derived  from  water  by  the 
replacement  in  it  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  ethyl,  and  hence 
ether,  according  to  Williamson's  view,  must  be  regarded  as 
alcohol  in  which  the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
ethyl.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  he  made  the  following  experi- 
ment. By  dissolving  sodium  in  alcohol  he  first  prepared  sodium 
ethylate,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  ethylate  of  soda ;  and  upon  this  he 
acted  with  ethyl  iodide,  by  which  reaction  he  obtained  pure 
ether  : 

This  proof,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him,  for,  according  .to  the 
old  theory,  it  might  happen  that  in  this  reaction  two  molecules 
(or  atoms  as  they  then  were  termed)  of  ether,  each  containing 
half  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  had  been  formed.  Williamson, 
therefore,  acted  with  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  methylate,  and  with 
methyl  iodide  on  sodium  ethylate,  and  in  both  cases  he  obtained 
a  single  compound,  viz.  methyl-ethyl-ether,  and  not  a  mixture 
of  two  compounds,  viz.  methyl-ether  and  ethyl-ether.  In  a 
similar  way  he  obtained  amy  1-ethyl- ether  or  the  seven-carbon 

The  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  could 
now  be  readily  explained.  Ethyl  sulf)huvic  acid  is,  in  the  first 
place,  formed,  and  alcohol  acts  again  upon  this  substance  : 

(1)         }  0  +  H  I  so,  =  C=H,  }  SO,  +  H  }  O. 

('^c|jo+^^H'lso.  =  g;«;}o.HH}so, 


Water  and  ether  distil  over,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is 
reproduced  yields  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  again  on  contact  with 
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more  alcohol,  and  hence  the  formation  of  other  becomes  con- 
tinuous. That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  tlie  process  was 
clearly  proved  by  Williamson  by  first  preparing  amyl-sulphuric 
acid  and  then  treating  this  with  common  alcohol  as  in  the 
ordinary  continuous  process.  At  first  amyl-ethyl-ether  distils 
over,  then  common  ether,  and  the  residue  no  longer  contains 
amyl-sulphuric  acid,  but  consists  entirely  of  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  Williamson 
used  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols  and  allowed  this 
to  act  on  sulphuric  acid  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  common 
alcohol  is  used  in  the  ordinary  preparation  of  ether,  when,  as 
he  predicted,  he  obtained  a  mixture  of  amyl-ethyl-ether  and 
amyl-ether. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  Williamson's  views 
Avas  afterwards  given  by  Berthelot.^  By  heating  222  gi*ams  of 
ethyl  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash,  this  chemist  obtained 
12  grams  of  ether  ;  whilst  if  according  to  the  old  view  the  eth.er 
had  been  obtained  by  a  simple  replacement  of  bromine  by 
oxygen,  only  7'5  grams  could  have  been  produced.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  alcohol  must  take  a  part  in  the  reaction  : 

Brf  +      H/^^H/^-C^HJ^+H/^  +  Brj^ 

According  to  this  equation  15  grams  of  ether  should  have  been 
formed,  but  OAving  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  loss.' 

2i8  Ether  can  be  prepared  by  a  great  number  of  other 
processes.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  formed  with  evolution  of 
heat  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  dry  silver  oxide  : 

2  C^H,!  -H  Ag,0  =  (C,H,),0  +  2  Agl. 

In  place  of  silver  oxide,  sodium  oxide,  Na.,0,  may  be  used. 
The  reaction  then  does  not  occur  until  a  temperature  of  180°  is 
reached.^ 

Ether  is  also  formed  when  a  haloid  ethereal  salt  is  heated 
with  alcohol,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  under  pressure. 
If,  however,  the  water  bo  present  in  excess,  alcohol  is  produced. 

The  action  of  the  hydracids  of  the  chlorine  group  on  alcohol 

'  Journal  dc  Pharmacic,  [3],  xxvi.  2:). 
»  "\Vm-tz,  Ann.  Chim.  I'lnjs.       xlvi.  2-J2. 
5  Girene,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  x.xix.  4.">S. 
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also  gives  rise  to  ether,  but  this  only  wlien  the  latter  is  present 
in  excess,  as  in  the  opposite  case  the  haloid  ethereal  salts  are 
formed.  This  reaction  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
action  of  mass,  to  which  Bertholet,  in  his  classical  Essai  de 
Stat'iqice  Chimique,^  first  drew  attention.  When  two  bodies  act 
chemically  upon  one  another  they  may  give  rise  to  various 
products  according  to  the  quantitative  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.  And  hence  reactions  which  take  place 
under  certain  circumstances  may  under  other  conditions  be  even 
reversed.  Thus,  for  example,  alcohol  when  heated  with  an 
excess  of  hydriodic  acid  yields  water  and  ethyl  iodide,  but  if  a 
large  excess  of  water  be  allowed  to  act  on  ethyl  iodide,  alcohol 
and  hydriodic  acid  are  formed : 


C.,H,OH  +  HI  =  C2H5I  +  H2O 


If,  in  the  first  case,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  be  large,  the  ethyl 
iodide  acts  upon  it  to  form  ether  : 

When  ethyl  iodide  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
alcohol  is  first  formed,  and  this  is  then  converted  into  ether. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  a  small  quantity 
of  a  haloid  ethereal  salt  or  its  corresponding  acid  is  able  to 
convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether,  and  moreover 
that  the  water  which  is  constantly  formed  will  gradually  retard 
and  ultimately  stop  the  reaction,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
products  will  then  be  held  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium. 

Many  chlorides,  bromides,  and  sulphates  convert  alcohol 
into  ether,2  but  usually  only  at  a  high  temperature.  In  this 
case  the  free  acids  doubtless  are  also  formed,  together  with 
basic  salts ;  and  it  is  these  acids  which  then  act  in  the  manner 
already  described  in  the  process  of  etherification,  this  reaction 
being  brought  to  an  end  by  the  presence  of  the  water  which 
is  formed,  and  the  acid  again  uniting  with  the  basic  salt. 

The  change  of  alcohol  into  ether  can  also  be  brought  about 
by  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids.    The  reaction  is  in  this  case 

'  Paris  An.  xi.  (1803). 

'  Masson,  Ann  CJhnm  Pharm.  xxxi.  03  ;  Kuhln.niin,  ih.  xxxiii.  07  and  10''  • 
Keyiioso,  Ann.  C/iim.  Phys.  [3],  xlviii.  335.  ' 
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exactly  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  consequence  of 
this  iTiethod  of  preparation  ether  was  at  one  time  also  termed 
arsenic  and  phosphoric  ether. 

219  Manufacture  of  Ether  hy  the  Continuous  Process. — For  the 
preparation  of  ether  on  the  large  or  small  scale  the  method 
employed  by  Boullay  is  always  adopted.  A  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol  is  made  in  such  proportions  that  the 
liquid  boils  at  about  140°,  the  relation  varying  according  to 


5 
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the  strength  of  the  two  constituents.  A  mixture  of  5  parts  of 
90  per  cent,  spirit  with  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  a  very  usual  one.  This  is  heated  in  a  flask  or  cast-iron 
boiler.  The  neck  of  the  flask  (Fig.  87)  or  the  opening  of  the 
boiler  is  furnished  with  three  tubes.  Into  one  of  these  a  tube- 
funnel  is  fitted,  another  is  connected  with  a  condensing  appa- 
ratus, Avhilst  in  the  third  oj)ening  a  thermometer  is  placed, 
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which  must  dip  into  the  liquid.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
to  the  boiling-point,  and  alcohol  allowed  to  flow  from  the  bottle 
(e)  thi-ough  the  tube-funnel  (which  must  also  dip  into  the  liquid) 
in  such  quantity  that  the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant. 

According  to  theory  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be 
thus  converted  into  ether.  Practice  has,  however,  shown  that 
the  operation  must  be  interrupted  when  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
about  six  times  the  volume  of  that  originally  contained  in  the 
vessel  has  been  added.  This  depends  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
the  materials  used  are  never  anhydrous,  and  therefore,  that  the 
mixture  in  the  retort  becomes  after  a  while  so  diluted  with 
water  that  the  reaction  comes  to  an  end.  Besides,  the  liquid 
does  not  wholly  consist  of  sulphoviuic  acid,  but  always  contains 
free  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  gives  rise  to  secondary  reactions, 
blackening  occurs,  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  are  formed,  and 
the  presence  of  this  latter  exercises  a  further  retarding  influence 
on  the  reaction. 

The  distillate,  which,  together  with  ether  and  water,  contains 
alcohol  and  sulphur  dioxide,  is  then  treated  with  milk  of  lime 
or  caustic  soda,  and  rectified  from  a  water-bath,  when  the  ether 
first  passes  over,  still,  however,  containing  some  alcohol  and 
water.  To  remove  these,  the  distillate  is  allowed  to  stand  over 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  a  method  described  by  Lowitz  in  the 
year  179G.  The  ether  is  then  poured  oft'  from  the  chloride  of 
calcium  and  again  rectified,  when  it  is  found  to  be  pure  enough 
for  all  technical  purposes  and  for  general  laboratory  use,  although 
it  still  contains  small  traces  of  water  and  alcohol.  This  latter 
is  extremely  difficult  to  remove,  and  can  only  be  completely  got 
rid  of  by  repeatedly  shaking  the  ether  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  continuing  this  operation  until  the  wash-water  no 
longer  gives  the  iodoform  reaction.  It  is  then  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  liquid  poured  oft"  from  this  treated 
with  sodium  until  no  further  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place, 
and  again  distilled  from  a  water-bath.  In  this  purification  of 
ether  a  considerable  quantity  dissolves  in  the  wash-water. 
This  may,  however,  be  regained  by  rectification. 

220  Fro2)crties.— Ether  is  a  very  mobile  liquid  having  a  pecu- 
liar odour  which  affects  the  head,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  boils 
at  O  (Kopp,  Andrews)  ;  at  0°  it  possesses  a  specific  gravity 
of  073568,  and  at  15^  of  0-70240.  It  volatilizes  quickly  not 
only  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  much  lower  point. 
The  tension  of  ether  vapour  is  as  follows:  — 
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Temperatuiv.  Mm. 

-  20°   G7-49 

0   182-34 

+  10    286-4. 

20    433-2 

30    636-3 

40    909-6 

60    1728-5 

90    3398-0 

120    7702-2 

Ether  is  extremely  inflammable,  burning  with  a  white  lumi- 
nous flame.  The  vapour,  which  from  its  high  specific  gravity 
may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  like  carbon  dioxide, 
forms,  with  air,  a  highly  explosive  mixture,  and  care  is  needed 
in  Avorking  Avith  large  quantities  of  ether,  no  flame  being  per- 
mitted in  its  neighbourhood.  If  a  large  quantity  of  ether  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  closed  space  a  mixture  is  obtained 
which  explodes  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  The  high  specific 
gravity  of  ether  vapour  may  be  strikingly  shown  as  follows.  A 
small  quantity  of  ether  is  brought  into  a  flask  and  the  short  end 
of  a  glass  syphon  is  brought  one  centimeter  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  If  the  opposite  and  long  end  of  the  syphon  be 
now  sucked  out,  ether  vapour  Avill  flow  down  in  a  continuous 
stream,  and  a  small  cylinder  may  be  filled  up  Avith  it  and  the 
contained  vajDOur  then  ignited. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  state  that  ether  Avhen  cooled  to  —  31° 
crystallizes  in  long  white  glistening  tablets,  Avhich,  at  — 44°  form 
a  continuous  solid  crystalline  mass.  Theaard  and  Mitchell  Avere 
unable  to  confirm  this  statement,  and  the  latter  found  that 
pure  ether  remains  liquid  at  —  90°.^  This  question  has  lately 
been  investigated  by  Franchimont,^  and  his  conclusions  agree 
with  those  of  the  two  latter  chemists.  He  found  that  moist 
ether,  Avhen  cooled,  deposits  crystals,  jDrobably  consisting  of  ice, 
but  he  did  not  obtain  a  solid  mass  at  —  44°.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  not  enough  Avater  Avas  present,  as, 
according  to  Guthrie,  ether  unites  Avith  ice  to  form  a  oryohydi-ate. 
Such  a  compound,  having  the  formula  C^HjoO  -I-  2H2O,  Avas 
obtained  by  Tauret  by  quickly  evaporating  ether  on  filter  paper. 
It  melts  at  —  3°-5,  Avhich  is  the  minimum  temperature  obtained 
by  mixing  ether  and  ice.^ 

1  FranlcUn  Inst.  Journ.  xxii.  2S9  ^  Bn:  Dcutsrh.  Chan.  Gr.i.  x.  S30. 

'•>  Comptci  Jlcn(JH<!,  Ixxwi.  "6.">. 
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It  was  formerly  believed  that  ether,  like  oil,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  until  Lauragnais  showed,  in  1758,  that  ten  parts  of  water 
was  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  ether  completely.  According  to 
Boullay,  on  the  other  hand,  one  part  dissolves  in  fourteen  parts, 
whilst  Draper  states  that  ten  volumes  of  other  dissolve,  in  100 
parts  of  water,  at  11°.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  in  much  larger  quantities  than  water.^  On  the  other  hand, 
one  part  of  water  dissolves  in  about  thirty-four  parts  of  ether. 
Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  Avith  almost  all  other  hydro- 
carbon derivative  compounds  as  well  as  with  carbon  dioxide. 
Many  solid  bodies,  such  as  resins,  fats,  alkaloids,  &c.,  dissolve 
easily  in  ether.  Some  of  these  are  soluble  in  aqueous  ether  but 
nob  in  absolute  ether.  This  is  the  case  with  galhc  acid,  and  this 
reaction  is  so  characteristic  that  it  may  be  employed  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  water  in  ether.  If  the  latter  liquid  contains  only 
a  little  moisture  the  dry  powder  balls  itself  up ;  if  more  be  pre- 
sent it  deliquesces  to  a  thick  syrup,  which  does  not  mix  with 
the  layer  of  ether  above,  and  consists  of  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid  in  aqueous  ether."  Many  inorganic  substances  are  soluble 
in  ether;  thus  sulphur  dissolves  slightly,  and  phosphorus  dis- 
solves in  rather  larger  quantity.  This  latter  solution,  which 
becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  was  formerly  known  as 
JEtheran  jphosphoratus.  Ether  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine  in 
larger  quantity,  as  well  as  chromium  trioxide,  ferric  chloride, 
mercuric  chloride,  auric  chloride,  platinum  chloride,  several 
other  chlorides  and  iodides,  and  some  few  salts.  Various  gases 
are  also  absorbed  by  ether,  such  as  ammonia,  which  is  taken  up 
in  considerable  quantity,  other  gases  being  less  soluble.  Accord- 
ing to  Regnault,  ether  undergoes  a  ch9,nge  when  preserved  even  in 
well- closed  vessels,  assuming  a  different  vapour- tension.  If  ether 
be  contained  in  a  flask  with  air,  acetic  acid  is  formed  after  some 
time ;  this  change  taking  place  more  quickly  in  presence  of 
an  alkali.  On  the  other  hand,  Lieben  states  that  pure  ether, 
either  alone  or  in  contact  with  potash,  lime,  or  sodium,  does  not 
undergo  any  alteration  on  standing,  but  that  if  water  or  fused 
sodium  chloride,  or  calcium  chloride,  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper,  be  present,  a  slow  change  takes  place,  the  liquid 
exhibiting  the  iodoform  reaction.^ 

221  Decompositions  of  Ether. — When  ether  is  heated  Avith 
water  and  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  1.50° 

'  Draper,  Chcm.  News,  xxxv.  87.       ^  Bolley,  Ann.  Clic.m.  Pharm.  cxv,  63. 
Ber,  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  iv.  ICtS, 
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to  180°  it  is  converted  into  alcohol.  If  ether  be  treated  with 
hydriodic  acid  gas  at  a  temperature  of  0°  to  4°,  alcohol  and 
ethyl  iodide  are  formed  : 

Mixed  ethers  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  way,  the  radical 
containing  the  most  carbon  being  converted  into  an  alcohol. - 
Ethyl  iodide  is  also  formed  in  a  violent  reaction,  probably 
together  -with  oxyethyl  aluminium  iodide,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to,  when  ether  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodiue 
and  aluminium  foil. 

The  ordinary  oxidizing  agents  give  with  ether  the  same  products 
as  with  alcohol.  If  some  ether  be  dropped  on  to  platinum-black, 
ignition  takes  ]Dlace,  and  when  a  few  drops  are  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  beaker-glass  and  a  hot  spiral  of  platinum  wire  placed 
above  it,  the  spiral  continues  to  glow,  a  phosphorescent  light 
being  noticed  over  the  wire  in  the-dark  as  soon  as  the  glow  ceases 
(H.  Davy).  When  ozonized  oxygen  is  led  into  ether,  each 
bubble  produces  a  violent  reaction,  and  a  solution  is  thus  ob- 
tained containing  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  hydrogen  dioxide,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  (A.  W.  Wright). 

If  ether  vapour  be  passed  over  heated  jDotash,  lime,  or 
carbonate  of  potassium,  marsb  gas  and  hydrogen  are  formed, 
but  neither  acetic  acid  nor  formic  acid  (Dumas  and  Stas). 
This  reaction  is  probably  due  to  the  previous  formation  of 
potassium  acetate  according  to  the  equation  : 

iGJi,\0  +  2  KOH  -i-  H^O  =  2  C.HgKO,  +  4  H.., 

and  this  acetate  is  then  decomposed  into  carbonate  and  marsh 
gas  in  the  presence  of  alkali. 

222  Uses. — Ether  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  solvent,  for  the  preparation 
of  collodion,  the  extraction  of  tannic  acid,  &c.  From  its  great 
volatility  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice.  If 
brought  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  upon  the  skin  it  produces 
such  a  degree  of  cold  as  to  induce  complete  insensibility,  and 
hence  the  employment  of  the  ether-spray  has  been  proposed 
for  effecting  local  anaBsthesia. 

Ether  vapour  when  inhaled  produces  similar  effects  to  nitrous 

1  Erlenmeyer  ami  Tsclieppe,  Zrifsch.  Clum.  1868,  343. 
8  Silvn,  Compt.  Rend.  l.Kxxi.  323. 
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oxide.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  in  1818  by 
Faraday  who  was  investigating  the  subject.  The  introduction 
of  ether  as  a  general  anaesthetic  agent  is  due  to  Dr.  C.  Long  of 
the  United  States  in  1842.  He  did  not  however  publish  any- 
thing until  three  years  later,  when  two  dentists,  Messrs.  Morton 
and  Jackson,  made  independent  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
suggested  the  employment  of  ether  for  this  purpose^  The 
inhalation  of  ether  was  soon  widely  adopted  in  medicine.  In 
Europe  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  was  especially  active 
in  its  introdiiction,  and  he  showed  that  this  body  under  certain 
conditions  might  be  employed  without  any  danger,  especially  in 
obstetric  cases.  The  employment  of  this  and  other  anaesthetics 
met  with  much  opposition  from  a  certain  class  of  persons,  but 
all  such  objections  were  successfully  overcome  by  Simpson's 
energy  and  determination. 

223  Ether  unites  with  bromine  to  form  the  compound  20^11-^00 
+  6  Br,  when  the  two  liquids  are  brought  together  in  the  cold. 
This  compound  is  a  crystalline  mass  somewhat  resembling 
chromium  trioxide,  possessing  a  strong  smell,  and  being  decom- 
posed by  water  into  its  constituents.  It  is  a  very  unstable 
compound,  and  on  standing  decomposes  spontaneously  with 
formation  of  water,  hydrobromic  acid,  ethyl  bromide,  tribromal- 
dehyde,  CgHBrgO,  &c.^  Various  metallic  chlorides  and  bromides 
also  form  compounds  with  ether.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was 
obtained  by  Kuhlmann  by  bringing  together  anhydrous  ether 
and  stannic  chloride.  It  forms  a  feathery  crystalline  mass  of 
the  composition  2  C^HjqO  +  SnCl^,  which  distils  at  80°,  yielding 
glistening  rhombic  tables  which  are  decomposed  by  water.^ 
Various  other  compounds  of  ether  with  metallic  chlorides  and 
bromides  have  been  obtained  by  Nickles.^  These  are  mostly 
crystalline,  and  some  are  volatile  without  decomposition,  as  for 
instance  AlgBr^.  +  2  C^HjqO,  which  sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
The  trichloride  and  tribromide  of  antimony  and  of  arsenic  form 
similar  compounds.  Ether  combines  with  antimony  jDenta- 
chloride  to  form  a  greyish  white  crystalline  mass,  SbClg  +  C^H^oO, 
a  very  unstable  compound.*  With  titanium  chloride  it  also 
forms  the  body  TiCl^  +  CJIj^qO,  crystallizing  in  small  yellow 
tables  melting  at  42°  to  45°,  and  boiling  at  118°  to  120.°  Ether 


^  Scliutzenbergcr,  CompL  Rend.  Ixxv.  1511. 
*  Lewy,  C'onipt.  Rend.  xxi.  371. 

'  Ann.  C'him.  Rhys.  [3],  Ixii.  230;  Cowyj/,.  Rend.  lii.  39G;  Iviii.  537  ;  Ix.  300. 
Williams,  Journ.  Chcm.  Hoc.  1876,  ii.  463. 
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also  combines  with  vanadium  oxychloride.  By  distilling  the 
product  under  diminished  jircssure  large  stellated  crystals 
having  the  formula  CJI^^O  +  VOCI3  are  obtained,  appearing 
reddish-brown  by  transmitted  but  green  by  reflected  light. 
They  melt  below  100°  and  are  decomposed  by  water  into  ether, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  vanadium  pentoxide.^ 


Chlorine  Substitution-Products  of  Ether. 

224  Chlorine  acts  violently  upon  ether.  If  a  few  grams  of 
ether  be  poured  into  a  flask  filled  with  chlorine  gas  white  fumes 
are  after  some  time  given  off,  and  then  an  explosion  takes  place, 
accompanied  by  flame  and  considerable  dejDosition  of  charcoal 
(Cruikshank).  If  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  ether,  every  bubble 
sets  fire  to  the  ether,  which  becomes  heated  throughout,  and  is 
ultimately  converted  into  a  black  tarry  mass.  If,  however,  chlorine 
be  passed,  especially  in  the  dark,  into  ether,  very  well  cooled, 
substitution-products  are  formed.  These  have  been  investigated 
by  Liebig,^  Regnault,^  Malaguti,*  Lieben,^  Abeljanz,"  and 
Jacobsen.'^ 

Monochlor-Mhyl  Oxide  or  Monochlordlicr,  C^HgClO.  This, 
according  to  Jacobsen,  is  the  first  product  of  the  reaction,  and 
is  identical  with  the  compounds  which  Frapolli  and  Wurtz  ^ 
previously  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a 
mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  aldehyde,  and  which  they  believed 
to  be  a  compound  of  the  latter  substance  with  ethyl  chloride.  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  97°  to  98°,  which  is  decomjDosed  by  sulphuric 
acid  with  formation  of  aldehyde,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid,  whilst  with  sodium  ethylate  it  yields  acetal, 
CIl3.CH(OC2H5)2,  a  body  described  under  the  ethidene  com- 
pounds. The  constitution  of  monochlorethyl  oxide  as  well  as 
its  mode  of  formation  from  aldehyde,  which  is  ethidene  oxide,  is 
seen  from  the  following  equation  : 

HCl  +  HO.C2H5  +  CH3.CHO  =  CH^.CHCKp.  ^  ^ 


i  Bedson,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1876,  i.  311.  *  Ann.  Phajm.  i.  220. 

8  Ann.  Chim.  Plujs.  [2],  Ixxi.  392.  *  lb.  [2],  Ixx.  338  ;  [3],  xvi.  5. 

'  Ann.  Chcin.  Pharm.  c.xlvi.  180.  «  Jl>.  clxiv.  197. 

'  Ber.  Deu/sah.  Cliem.  Ocs.  iv,  215.  •*  Ann.  Chan.  Phartn.  cviii.  226. 
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Diclilor-Ethyl  Oxide,  C^HgClgO.  For  the  preparation  of  this 
compound  Lieben  recommends  that  chlorine  should  be  passed 
into  ether  cooled  to  0°  and  the  temperature  gradually  allowed 
to  rise  to  20°.  It  is  then  distilled  off  on  the  water-bath  and  the 
distillate  again  treated  with  chlorine.  By  repeating  these 
operations,  the  above  compound  is  at  last  obtained  as  a  strongly 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  with  decomposition  at  140°  to  145° 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-174  at  23°  and  burns  on  ignition 
with  a  luminous  green-mantled  flame.  By  the  moderate  action 
of  zinc  ethyl  on  dichlorinated  ether,  ethyl  chlorinated  ether, 
C^Hj^Cl(C2H5)0,  is  obtained.  This  possesses  a  pleasant  ethereal 
smell,  boils  at  141°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9735  at  0°. 
Heated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  in  closed 
tubes  to  100°  it  forms  ethyl  iodide  and  secondary  butyl  iodide. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  shows  that  substitution  has 
not  taken  place  in  both  of  the  ethyl  groups,,  as  was  originally 
svipposed  ;  and  Lieben  explains  this  by  the  following  equations  : 

<^2H3C1(C^I^)  j  0  +  2HI  =  C^HgCKC^HJI  +  C^HJ  +  11,0. 

C^H^ClCCaHg)!  +  HI  =  C2H3C1(C2H5)H  +  I,. 
C,H3C1(C2H5)H  4-  HI  =  Q^ll^{G.^,)l  +  HCl. 

By  the  further  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  ethyl  chlorinated  ether 
or  more  simply  if  iodide  of  ethyl  and  zinc  be  heated  with  it^ 
the  so-called  di-ethjl  ether,  C^HgCCgHJgO.CgHs,  is  obtained,  a 
body  which  boils  at  131°  and  is  a  compound  ethyl  hexyl  ether, 
yielding,  on  heating  with  hydriodic  acid,  ethyl  iodide  and 
secondary  hexyl  iodide.  By  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate 
on  dichlorinated  ether,  ethyl- oxide- chlorinated-ether  is  formed. 
This  is  identical  in  composition  with  monochloracetal,  CHgCl. 
CH(OC2H5)2,  and  for  this  reason  dichlorinated  ether  must 
possess  the  composition  ^^2C1-CHC1|q 

Trichlor- Ethyl  Oxide,  C^H^ClgO,  is  not  known  in  the  pure 
state.  If  the  residue  boiling  above  153°  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dichlorinated  ether  be  heated  with  sodium  ethylate 
it  dissolves,  and  from  the  product  of  the  reaction  dichloracetal, 
GHCl2.CH(OCj,H5)2,  separates  out,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
that  a  trichlorinated  ether  exists  having  the  composition 
CHC1.,.CHC1  )  ^ 
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TetracMor-Etliyl  Oxide,  C^HoCl^O.  This  body  was  discovered 
by  Malaguti,  and  first  termed  chlorinated  ether  and  afterwards 
bichlorinated  ether.  It  is  formed  by  the  continued  action  of 
chlorine  upon  ether,  when  the  liquid  is  gradually  heated  to  100°. 
The  chlorine  is  absorbed  quickly  to  begin  with,  then,  however, 
a  stormy  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place,  so  that  the 
liquid  requires  to  be  cooled.  After  this  chlorine  is  again  led  in, 
and  then  the  whole  heated  to  140°  until  the  mass  begins  to 
blacken.  It  is  then  mixed  with  water,  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained 
which  has  a  pungent  smell  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1'5.  It  has 
no  constant  boiling  point,  but  decomposes  when  heated.  Alco- 
holic potash  yields  acetic  acid  together  with  other  products, 
.and  on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  trichloraldehyde  or  chloral, 
CClg.CHO,  is  formed,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  Malaguti's 
chlorinated  ether  is  a  mixture  which  contains  the  compound 


This  latter  body  was  first  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by 
L.  Henry,  ^  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the 
so-called  chloral  alcoholate  (see  Ethidene  Compounds) : 


The  same  compound  is  likewise  formed  when  chlorine  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  monochlorinated  ether  obtained  from 
aldehyde.^  It  boils  at  188°  to  190°,  possesses  a  specific  gravity 
at  15°  of  1'4211,  and  has  a  sweetish-bitter  taste  and  a  pungent 
camphor-like  smell. 

Pentachlor-Ethyl  Oxide,  C4H5CI5O,  is  obtained,  according  to 
Jacobsen,  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on  Malaguti's  com- 
pound. It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1"645, 
which  is  probably,  however,  a  mixture.  It  gives  ethyl  com- 
pounds by  various  reactions,  and  probably,  therefore,  contains  tlie 
compound  C2Cl5(C2H5)0.  This  latter  compound  is  also  obtained 
from  the  last  described  tetrachlorinated  ether  ;  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  the  compoiuid  CClg  =  CC1.0C.,Hr,  is  produced, 
and  this  unites  with  chlorine  directly  to  form  pentachlorinated 
ether,  a  liquid  boiling  at  190° — 210°  Avith  partial  decomposition 
being  obtained. 


CCI3.CHCI 


CCl3CH(0H) ") 


O  +  PCI5  = 


CCI3.CHCI  \ 


0  +  POCJ3  +  HCl. 


^  Bar.  Deutsch.  CJiem.  Ges.  iv.  101,  435  ;  vii.  762;  Comptcs  Bcndiis,  xlvii.  418. 
*  Vogt  and  Wurtz,  Cmi}).  Bend,  Ixxiv,  777. 
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The  bromine  compound,  CCl2Br.,CClBr.O.C2H5,  is  obtained 
as  a  colourless,  heavy  liquid  having  a  pleasant  smell,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  the  latter  body,  and  this  on  cooling  crys- 
tallizes in  large  clear  crystals,  which  melt  at  17°.-^  An  isomeric 
pentachlorinated  ether  was  obtained  by  Henry  ^  by  acting  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  a  compound  also  belonging  to  the 
ethidene  series  obtained  by  the  union  of  chloral  and  ethylene 
chlorhydratc  (monochlorethyl  alcohol). 

This  latter  compound  corresponds  to  the  above-mentioned 
chloral  alcoholate. 

This  pentachlorinated  ether  is  a  colourless,  thick  liquid,  pos- 
sessing a  sweetish  taste  and  a  strong  camphor-like  smell.  It 

possesses  the  constitution  q^^q^q^^  |  ^• 

Perchlorinatecl  Ether,  C^Gl-gO,  is  the  last  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  ethyl  oxide,  and  is  formed  only  in  the  sunlight. 
It  is  a  solid  body,  possessing  a  penetrating  camj^hor-like  smell, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  orthorhombic  crystals  which 
melt  at  69°,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1'9.  In  its  pre- 
paration, hexchlor ethane,  CgCl^,  and  trichloracetyl  chloride, 
CCI3.COCI,  are  usually  formed,  and  the  perchlorinated  ether 
decomposes  completely  into  these  compounds  on  heating  to  300°. 
By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  a 
compound  is  formed  termed  by  Malaguti  c/iloroxethose : 

aa }  0  +  2  K^s  =  Q^f^^o  +  4  Kci  + 

This  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  210°,  which  unites  with  chlorine 
in  the  sunlight  to  form  perchlorinated  ether,  and  with  bromine 
to  yield  the  compound  C^ClfjBr^O.  If  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act 
in  presence  of  water  on  chloroxethose,  trichloracetic  acid  is 
formed  as  follows : 

Ccf  CCl  }  O  +  2  Cl,3  +  3  HOH  =  2  CCl3.CO.OH  +  4  HCl. 

Mcthyl-Ethyl-Ether,  ^  j|  I  0,  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  smell 

resembling  that  of  ethyl  oxide,  and  boiling  at  11°.  It  is  best 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  methylate. 
Thi.g  compound  is  also  produced  by  treating  sodium  ethylate 
with  methyl  iodide  (Williamson),  and  it  was  originally  termed 

1  Buach,  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  xi.  445.  "  lb.  vii.  762. 
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by  Lim  the  three-carbon  ether.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
distilling  together  potassium  ethyl  sulphate  and  potassium 
methylate/  and  by  the  action  of  dry  silver  oxide  on  a  mixture 
of  the  iodides  of  ethyl  and  methyl  (Wurtz). 


THE   ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  ETHYL, 
OR  ETHYL  COMPOUND  ETHERS. 

Ethyl  Chloeide,  C.^H^C]. 

225  This  compound  was  first  obtained  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
Basil  Valentine,  who  thus  describes  its  preparation :  ^  "  This  I 
also  say  that,  when  the  spirit  of  common  salt  unites  with  spii-it 
of  wine,  and  is  distilled  three  times,  it  becomes  sweet,  and  loses 
its  sharpness."  In  his  Last  Testament  he  also  says  :^  "Take  of 
good  spirit  of  salt  which  has  been  well  dephlegmated  and 
contains  no  watery  particles  one  part ;  pour  to  this,  half  a  part 
of  the  best  and  most  concentrated  sjJiritus  vini  which  also 
contains  no  phlegma  or  vegetable  mercury."  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  this  mixture  must  be  repeatedly  distilled,  and  then 
"placed  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  aud  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
month  or  until  it  has  all  become  quite  sweet,  and  has  lost  its 
acid  taste.  Thus  is  the  sj)iritus  salts  et  vini  prepared,  and  may 
be  readily  extracted." 

The  mixture  thus  obtained  of  alcohol  and  ethyl  chloride,  or 
sweet  spirit  of  salt,  was  well  known  to  the  later  chemists. 
Thus  Glauber  speaks  of  it  in  1648  in  describing  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid :  "  When  dephlegmated  spirit  of  wine  is  poured 
into  such  strong  spirit  of  salt  and  digested  for  a  long  time,  the 
spirit  of  wine  makes  a  separation  and  kills  its  sal  volatile,  so 
that  a  fine  clear  oleum,  vini  swims  on  the  top,  which  is  not  the 
least  potent  of  the  cordials." 

Pott  then  showed  in  1730  that  this  sweet  spirit  of  salt  could 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  butter  of  arsenic  or  butter  of 
antimony  on  spirit  of  wine,  and  other  chemists  found  that 
other  metallic  chlorides  may  be  employed  for  the  like  purpose. 
Ludolf,  in  his  work  on  Medical  Chemistry,  states  in  1749,  that 
on  heating  spirit  of  wine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt  a 
distillate  is  obtained  which  when  treated  with  lime  yields  an  ether, 

^  Chancel,  Compt.  Hr.nd.  xxxi.  .521. 

-  Wicdcrlwluvf!  dci  grosscn  Stciii.i  dcr  uralirn  Weiscn,  ed.  Petraeus,  p.  72. 
BasiUus  Vair.nlinits,  ed.  Petraeus,  p.  rS'.I. 
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but  hft  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  similar  compound  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  gas  on  spirit  of  wine.  Beaume's  experiments 
in  this  direction  also  did  not  succeed,  but  Woulfe  '  obtained 
hydrochloric  ether  in  this  way,  and  it  was  afterwards  prepared 
and  sold  by  an  apothecary  in  Germany  and  known  as  Basse's 
hydrochloric  ether.  This  same  compound  was  afterwards  termed 
light  liydrochloric  ether,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
so-called  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  obtained  by  heating  alcohol 
wdth  common  salt,  manganese  dioxide,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
latter  body,  which  was  prepared  in  1782  by  Westrumb,  and  after- 
wards observed  by  Scheele,  is  however  a  mixture  of  various 
oxidation-products. 

Colin  and  Kobiquet^  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  true 
composition  of  ethyl  chloride.  The  above-mentioned  method 
of  distillation  has  been  used  until  recently  in  order  to  obtain 
this  compound,  although  it  is  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
BouUay  found  that,  when  obtained  by  means  of  common  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  product  usually  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  ethyl  oxide. 

Pure  ethyl  chloride  is'  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  strong  spirit  of  wine.  The  saturated  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  distilled  off  on  a  water-bath. 
The  yield  is,  however,  not  more  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  than  corresponds  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol 
employed.  The  alcohol  may,  as  Groves  ^  has  shown,  be  com- 
pletely converted  into  the  chloride,  if  zinc  chloride  be  added 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  the  boiling  solution;  this 
gas  is  then  completely  absorbed,  and  when  the  liquid  has 
become  saturated,  pure  ethyl  chloride  is  evolved,  the  reaction 
going  on  imtil  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  converted. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kriiger,*  ether  is  likewise 
formed  in  this  process  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  begin 
with.  This  can  be  avoided  by  saturating  the  solution  of  one 
part  of  zinc  chloride,  and  82  parts  of  spirit  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  cold,  and  then  heating  to  the  boiling-point,  the 
gas  being  passed  in  so  long  as  ethyl  chloride  is  formed.  The 
evolution-flask  must,  of  course,  be  connected  with  an  inverted 
condenser  in  order  to  retain  the  alcohol  vapour,  whilst  the  more 
volatile  chloride  of  ethyl  passes  into  a  vessel  surrounded  either 
with  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture,  where  it  is  condensed.    In  this 

'  rhil.  Trans.  1767,  p.  520.  a  Jnn.  Chim.  Phys.  i.  348. 

Joiirn.  C'hcm.  Soc.  1874,  636.  ■*  Journ.  rrakl.  Chcm.  [2],  xiv.  193. 
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way  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  kilogram  of  the  compound  in  a  few 
hours,  and  this  method  serves  admirably  as  a  lecture  illustration. 
The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  alcohol  is  explained  by  the 
following  equation : 

C2H5.OH  +  HCl  =  CaH.Cl  +  H2O. 

Hence  the  conclusion  that  zinc  chloride  simply  acts  as  a  strong 
hygroscopic  agent  would  not  appear  improbable,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  equally 
efficacious  hygroscopic  agents  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  peculiar  action  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  alcohols  very  easily  decompose,  with  elimination  of  water,  into 
the  defines,  that  is  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C^Hon,  which 
unite  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  the  monochlorides.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  chloride  according  to  Groves's 
method  two  reactions  take  place ;  one  part  is  produced  by  the 
direct  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  alcohol,  and  the  other  part 
by  the  union  of  ethylene  in  the  nascent  condition  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  amyl  alcohol  is  thus  treated,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  secondary  chloride  is  found,  together  with  the 
primary  chloride,  and  this,  as  we  know,  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  define  amylene  CgH^g. ' 

Ethyl  chloride  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  alcohol  (Wurtz),  and,  together  with  other 
products,  when  alcohol  is  treated  with  chlorine,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  production  of  this  substance  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  manufacture  of  chloral. 

226  Properties. — Ethyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid 
having  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  burning 
taste.  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  29°,  boils  at  12°'o  (Regnault),  at  0° 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  0"9214  (Pierre)  and  its  vapour  density 
is  2'219  (Thenard).^  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though 
dissolving  readily  in  alcohol,  strong  spirit  taking  up  half  its  weight. 
This  solution  may  easily  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and 
chloride  of  ethyl  may  readily  be  separated  out  from  such  a 
solution  by  gently  warming  it  and  freeing  the  gas  from  alcohol 
vapour  by  jmssing  it  through  sulphuric  acid  (Groves). 

Ethyl  chloride  is  easily  combustible,  burning  with  a  luminous 
green-mantled  flame.    When  its  vapour  is  jDassed  over  heated 

1  Schoi'lemmer,  Journ.  Chein.  Soc.  1875,  308.  '  Ann.  CJiiw.  Ixiii,  49. 
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soda-lime,  olefiant  gas  is  formed,  according  to  Stas,  whilst 
L.  Meyer  '  finds  that  in  this  reaction  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  marsh  gas  is  obtained  together  with  sodium  acetate  and 
carbonate  : 

(«)    C^H^Cl  +  2  KOH  =  C2H3KO2  +  KCl  +  2  H^. 
(b)    C2H3KO2  +  KOH  =  K^COg  +  CH,. 


Substitution-products  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ethyl  chloride.    These  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  88  serves  to  exhibit,  in  the  case 

^-  Ann.  C'hem.  Pharvi.  cxxxix.  289. 
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of  ethyl  chloride,  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  vice  versd}  In  order  to  liquefy  the  gas  contained  in 
the  shorter  and  stoppered  limb  of  the  syphon  tube,  mercury 
must  be  poured  into  the  longer  limb  and  the  compressed  gas 
cooled  by  pouring  some  ether  over  the  shorter  limb.  On  allow- 
ing the  temperature  to  rise,  and  on  permitting  the  mercury  to 
run  out  by  the  lower  stop-cock,  the  liquid  will  be  seen  to  boil, 
and  the  whole  aafain  assume  the  s^aseous  condition. 

227  Ethyl  Bromide,  CgHgBr,  was  first  prepared  by  Serullas  ^  in 
1827  by  gradually  adding  bromine  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
phosphorus.  It  is  also  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  absolute  alcohol  (Lowig),  as  Avell  as 
by  heating  spirit  of  wine  with  strong  hydrobromic  acid  and  by 
various  other  reactions.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  Personne's^ 
method  is  probably  the  best.  For  this  purpose  40  parts  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  160  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  are 
brouQiht  into  a  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and 
gradually  100  parts  of  bromine  allowed  to  flow  in,  the  flask 
beincT  first  well  cooled  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the 
reaction.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  added,  the  mixture  is 
distilled  on  a  water-bath,  the  distillate  being  shaken  up  with 
water  and  tbe  bromide  which  separates  out  being  then  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium  or  potassium  carbonate  and  afterwards 
purified  by  distillation. 

Ethyl  bromide  is  a  liquid  resembling  the  chloride  in  its 
smell  and  taste,  boiling  at  o8°"37  (Eegnault),  and  having  at  0° 
a  specific  gravity  of  1-4733  (Pien-e),  whilst  at  15°  it  is  1-4189 
(Mendelejeff).  Its  vapour  density  was  ascertained  by  Marchand  •* 
to  be  3 '754.  It  burns,  when  ignited,  with  a  fine  green  smoke- 
less flame,  evolving  vapours  of  bromine. 

228  Ethyl  Iodide,  CgHgl,  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac^ 
in  1815,  and  is  formed  by  heating  together  spirit  of  wine  and 
hydriodic  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  iodine 
and  phosphorus  on  alcohol    (Serullas) : 

6  C2H3OH     5  I  +  P  =  5  C,H,I  +  H3PO,  +  H,0. 

This  last  reaction  is  now  ahvays  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  this  important  substance.    It  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  and 

^  Hofmami,  Bcr.  Bcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  1123. 

"  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xxxiv.  99.  '  Compt.  Rend.  Hi.  468. 

*  Joum.  PrnH.  Chnn.  xxxiii.  186.  "  Ann.Chivi.  Phys.  xci.  89. 

«  lb.  XXV.  3-23  ;  119, 
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manufactures,  arid  for  the  preparation  of  other  ethyl  compounds. 
Formerly,  of  course,  common  phosphorus  was  employed,  and 
a  number  of  receipts  were  given  for  this  pui-pose.  In  all  of 
these,  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  explosions  due  to  the 
violence  of  the  reaction,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  substance. 

Personne  *  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  and  Beilstein  and  Rieth,^  who  especially 
worked  out  this  method,  found  the  following  proportions  to  be 
the  best.  Ten  parts  of  red  phosphorus  and  50  parts  of  spirit 
are  brought  into  a  tubulated  retort  connected  with  a  Liebig's 
condenser,  and  to  these  100  parts  of  iodine  are  gradually  added. 
After  standing  for  24  houi's,  the  ethyl  iodide  is  distilled  off.  Of 
course  the  iodine  and  spirit  may  be  mixed  to  begin  with,  and 
the  phosphorus  then  added  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  case 
67  parts  of  this  latter  body  are  sufficient.  The  distillate  is 
washed  with  dilute  caustic  soda  and  water,  and  the  iodide  of  ethyl 
which  separates  dried  over  calcium  chloride.  The  residue  in 
the  retort  consists  chiefly  of  ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  and,  for  this 
reason,  an  excess  of  alcohol,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  pro- 
portions, must  be  used. 

Ethyl  iodide  is  also  formed  when  potassium  iodide  is  distilled 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  spirit  of  wine,^ 
or  when  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  is  heated  under  pressure 
together  with  ethyl  chloride.*  Another  remarkable  reaction 
is  its  formation  on  heating  ethyl  nitrate  with  potassium  iodide.^ 

Ethyl  iodide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  ethereal  and  somewhat  pleasant  smell,  boiling  at 
7l°"3  (Andrews),  or  at  7l"'6  (Frankland).  Its  specific  gravity  at 
0°  is  1-9755  (Pierre),  and  at  15°,  1-9309  (Mendelejeff) ;  whilst 
its  vapour  density  was  found  by  Marchand  to  be  5-417.  Ethyl 
iodide  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  only  difficultly  inflammable,  burning  with  evolu- 
tion of  iodine  vapours.  When  heated  with  fifteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  100°,  it  gradually  dissolves  with  formation  of 
alcohol.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  with  formation  of  ethyl  chloride 
and  separation  of  iodine,  and,  like  many  other  organic  iodides, 
it  is  also  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  iodine 
being  set  free  and  the  liquid  becoming  gradually  red  and  after- 
wards brown.  This  decomposition  takes  place  especially  quickly 

'  Compt.  Rnnd.  Hi.  468.  2  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  250. 

'  De  Vrij,  Journ.  Pluirm.  x.xxi.  169.       ■«  Licben,  Znlsch.  CJicm.  1868,  712. 
*  Jiiucadella,  Compt.  Raul,  xlviii.  315. 
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in  direct  sunlight,  and,  as  Frankland  found,  ethyl  iodide  is  then 
converted  into  iodine  and  butane  (di-ethyl) : ' 

2  C,H,I  =  C,H,o  +  I,. 

This  reaction,  however,  becomes  slower  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  free  iodine  increases,  but  it  becomes  much  more 
rapid  in  presence  of  mercury,  -vvhich  at  once  combines  with  the 
liberated  iodine.  This  decomposition  may  be  carried  on  still 
more  quickly  than  in  ordinary  direct  sunlight  by  placing  the 
liquid  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  mirror.  The  butane  thus 
obtained  is,  however,  not  pure,  as  a  portion  of  it  is  converted 
into  ethane  and  ethylene. 

229  Etlujl  Fluoride.  Scheele  ^  was  the  first  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  preparation  of  a  fluoric  ether,  and  afterwards  Gehlen 
worked  on  the  same  subject  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  as  he  employed  glass  vessels.  Reinsch,^  who  used 
leaden  vessels,  obtained  a  colourless  ethereal  liquid  which  has 
a  peculiar  taste  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  horse-radish. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  evolving  vapours  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  it  corrodes  glass.  This  substance  has  not  been 
analyzed. 

230  Ethyl  PercMorate,  CoHgClO^,  is  the  only  known  ethereal 
salt  of  the  oxyacids  of  chlorine.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Hare 
and  Boyle  *  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  barium  perchlorate  and 
barium  ethyl  sulphate,  but  was  afterwards  more  completely  in- 
vestigated and  analyzed  by  Roscoe.^  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
which,  in  the  dry  state,  undergoes  sudden  spontaneous  decom- 
position even  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  when  its 
particles  are  in  any  way  slightly  shaken.  The  violence  of  these 
explosions  is  extreme.  About  two  decigrams  of  the  substance 
contained  in  a  thin  test-tube  exploded  with  such  force  as  to 
bore  a  hole  15  mm.  in  diameter  and  5  mm,  deep  in  a  filter 
stand  of  hard  wood,  and  all  the  glass  vessels  standing  near 
were  shattered.  The  greatest  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
in  operating  with  this  body,  and  gloves  and  glass-screens  are 
absolutely  necessary.  In  contact  with  water  the  ether  is  much 
more  stable,  and  may  be  shaken  or  even  distilled  without  any 
explosion  occurring.  Heated  under  a  thin  stratum  of  water,  it 
boils  at  74°. 


^  Journ,  Chem.  Soc.  in.  322. 
^  Journ.  Fr.  Chem.  xix.  314. 
"  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  xv.  213. 


"  0/;)«c,  ii.  137. 
Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xix.  370. 
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231  Etliijl  Sulphite,  (CoHJoSOg,  was  first  prepared  by  Ebelmen 
and  Bouquet  1  in  1845  by  acting  on  absolute  alcohol  with 
sulphur  monochloride.  It  is  also  formed  when  thionyl  chloride  is 
brought  in  contact  with  alcohol.^  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
this  substance,  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  well- 
cooled  chloride  of  sulphur  or  thionyl  chloride,  the  product  being 
purified  by  fractional  distillatioix.  Its  formation  from  thionyl 
chloride  is  explained  by  the  equation  : 

SO  {  q}  +  2  HO.C2H,  =  SO  I  +  2  HCl. 

When  alcohol  is  treated  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  thionyl 
chloride  appears  to  be  first  produced,  and  this  acts  again  on  the 
ethyl  hydrosulphide  formed  at  the  same  time : 

(1)  S.Clg  +  HO.C2H5  =  SOCI2  +  HS.C2H5. 

(2)  3  SOCI2  +  4  HS.C2H5  =  SO(OC2H5)2  +  2  C^H^Cl  +  4  HCl 

+  2S2. 

According  to  this  reaction  the  sulphur  monochloride  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sulpho-thionyl  chloride  (Carius). 

Ethyl  sulphite  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  smells  of  peppermint, 
and  has  at  first  a  cooling  but  afterwards  a  burning  sulphurous 
taste.  It  has  a  vapour  density  of  4  "78  (Ebelmen  and  Bouquet) 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  1"1063  at  0°,  and  boils  at  161"'3.^  It 
is  combustible  with  difiiculty,  and  can  be  inflamed  only  when  it 
has  been  previously  warmed. 

Mhijl  Sulphurous  Acid,  H(C2H5)S03,  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state,  and  of  its  salts,  potassium  ethyl  sitlphite  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  prepared.  This  is  formed  Avhen  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  in  five  parts  of  water  is  gradually  added  to  weU- 
cooled  ethyl  sulphite,  so  that  the  liquid  always  remains  colour- 
less. The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  whole  of 
the  ethyl  sulphite  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  next  saturatedwith 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  whole  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  90  per  cent,  spirit,  this  evaporated, 
and  the  residual  salt  crystallized  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 
It  forms  delicate  silky  glistening  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  yield  is  only  small,  as  the  body  is  very  readily  decomposed, 

1  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [31,  xvii.  GG. 

^  Carius,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxi.  93. 

3  Carius,  Joimi.  Prnkt.  Chcm.  [2],  ii.  28.'). 
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and  much  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  during  its  preparation. 
Freshly  prepared,  it  is  odourless,  but  after  some  time  it  acquires 
the  smell  of  ethyl  sulphite,  and  the  aqueous  solution  contains 
potassium  sulphate.^ 

Hydrogen  Ethyl  Sulphate  or  Ethyl  Sulphuric  Aciu, 

H(aH3)S0,. 

232  The  calcium  and  barium  salts  of  this  acid  were  obtained 
in  1802  by  Dabit  from  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  ether. 
These  were,  however,  regarded  as  salts  of  an  acid  having 
a  composition  intermediate  between  sulj)hurous  and  sulphuric 
acids.  These  observations  remained  unnoticed  until  1819,  when 
Serttirner  remarked,  from  experiments  made  in  1806,  that  spirit 
of  wine  unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  compound  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  sulphovinic  acid.  He  showed  more- 
over that  other  acids  were  also  able  to  form  similar  vinic  acids. 
Vogel,^  in  1819,  then  investigated  sulphovinic  acid  and  its  salts 
more  accurately,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  pre- 
pared by  Sertlirner's  method  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  hyposulphuric  acid  with  a  heavy  ethereal  oil,  and  is  identical 
with  Dabit' s  acid.  Gay-Lussac,  in  1820,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  so  indeed  did  Boullay  and  Dumas,  whilst 
Hennell  looked  tipon  it  as  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  hydrocarbon,  having  the  composition  of  defiant  gas. 

In  1828  Serullas  proved  that  the  compound  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  acid  sulphuric  ether,  and  its  salts  as  compounds  of 
sulphates  with  the  then  unknown  normal  ethyl  sulphate.  This 
view  was  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the  radical  theory,  by 
whom  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  was  considered  as  a  compound 
analogous  to  bisulphate  of  potash  containing  as  its  constituents 
sulphuric  acid  and  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl  oxide  : 

KO.SO.,  +  HO.SO.,. 
KO.SO^  -f-  G^E^O.SOy 

Fo^eparation. — In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  is  quickly  but  carefully  mixed  with 
stronof  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  some  time  on  a 
water-bath  : 

SO,  {  I  +  C^H.-OH  =  SO,  I  g     +  Hp. 

^  Warlitz,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharni.  cxliii.  7'2.  '  Gilb.  Ann.  Ixiii.  81. 
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The  product  always  contains  free  sulphuric  acid  and  unaltered 
alcohol,  both  when  equal  molecules  are  employed  or  when  an 
excess  of  either  compound  is  used,  and  even  if  the  heating  be 
carried  on  for  any  length  of  time.  Hennell/  who  used  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  of  0'82  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  found  that  56  per  cent,  of  the  latter  is  converted  into 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  Berthelot,^  in  mixing  equal  molecules  of 
acid  and  alcohol  of  94  per  cent,  strength,  obtained  the  following 
yields : 

After  40  hours  56    per  cent. 

„    90    „   57-4 

„    20  days   59  „ 

»  1^7    „   58-8 

When  alcohol  containing  20 "7  per  cent,  of  water  was  employed, 
the  production  of  the  acid  went  on  much  more  slowly,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  147  days  the  liquid  contained  only  54 '8  per  cent,  of 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  by  using  absolute 
alcohol,  the  yield  can,  according  to  Claesson,^  be  raised  to  77'4 
per  cent.  This  last-named  chemist  heated  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  pure  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  employing,  to 
one  molecule  of  acid,  varying  quantities  of  alcohol,  expressed  in 
molecules,  obtained  to  100  parts  of  suliohuric  acid  the  yields  as 
noted  below  : 

0-5  1  1-5  2         2-5  3  4 

731       57-1       59-6       65       72       77-4  77-4. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  when  equal  molecules  of  acid  and 
alcohol  are  employed,  57 "1  per  cent,  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  This  yield  increases,  however,  with  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  either  of  acid  or  of  alcohol. 

Ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  also  formed  when  sulphuric  acid, 
warmed  on  a  water-bath,  is  saturated  with  ether  vapour  : 

2  SO,  {  g  +  (C,H,),0  =  2  SO,  {  ^^^j^^  +  H,0. 

In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  from  the  product 
obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  reactions,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  cool  completely,  then  several  times  its  volume  of 
water  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  neutralized  with  barium 


'  Phil.  Trans.  1828,  ii.  3G5.  2  jj^n  ^^^^  CTu'wi.  xix.  227. 

'  Journ.  Prald.  Ohem.  [2],  xi.\-.  246. 
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carbonate  or  white-lead.  In  all  these  operations  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided.  The  solution 
of  the  barium  salt  is  then  carefully  acted  upon  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead  salt  is  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  colourless,  oily,  very  acid  liquid 
is  thus  obtained  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*035  to 
1"037.  •  This  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  decomposed  on  long 
continued  exposure  to  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  On  heating 
a  little  ether  is  given  off  (Hennell,  Sertiirner).  This  is.explaiued 
by  the  fact  that  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  quite  anhydi'ous, 
inasmuch  as  some  alcohol  is  foi-med,  and  this  acts  in  the  usual 
way  on  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acid. 

Its  dilute  aqueous  solution  decom]DOses  slowly  on  standing, 
and  quickly  when  warmed  or  boiled,  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol. 

Anhydrous  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained,  according  to 
Claesson,  by  slowly  dropping  chlorsulphonic  acid  into  well- 
cooled  alcohol.  Like  the  corresponding  methyl  compound,  it  is 
an  oi\y  liquid  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass. 

The  Ethyl  Sulphates. 

233  Ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  forming  a  series 
of  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  usually  crystallize 
well.  .Some  are  very  stable  compounds,  whilst  others  decom- 
pose on  standing.  Their  dilute  solutions  can  be  boiled  Avithout 
decomposition,  but  in  concentrated  solution  they  decompose  with 
formation  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  sulphate.  This 
decomposition  does  not  take  jDlace  in  the  cases  of  the  salts  of 
the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  provided  an  excess  of  alkali  be 
present. 

Potassium  Ethyl  Sulphate,  'K.^O.^r^^O^,  is  obtained  from 
the  barium  or  calcium  salt  by  double  decomposition  with 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  tablets  closely 
resembling  those  of  boric  acid,  but  when  slowly  crystallized,  it 
yields  large  transparent  monoclinic  tables.  At  17°  it  dissolves 
in  0'8  part  of  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  spirit,  but  not  lu 
absolute  alcohol,  and  dehquesces  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  alcohol  is  formed,  and,  on 
heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ether  is  produced.  This 
salt  is  frequently  employed  for  the  preparation  of  other  ethyl 
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compounds,  because  this,  as  well  as  other  ethyl  sulphates,  when 
heated  with  salts  of  other  acids,  yields  a  new  ethereal  salt  by 
replacement  of  the  metal  by  ethyl. 

Sodium  Ethyl  Sulphate,  1:^&{0^^^0^  +  HgO,  is  formed  as 
a  cauliflower -like  deliquescent  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Amriionmm  Uthyl  Sulj^hate  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  depositing  from  solution  in  large,  colourless,  deli- 
quescent crystals,  which  fuse  without  decomposition  at  C2°. 

Calciuvi  Ethyl  Sulphate,  (^s,{C.^^^O^o,  +  2H2O,  is  obtained 
by  saturating  crude  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  with  chalk.  The 
solution  thus  obtained,  which  contains  gypsum,  may  be  con- 
veniently used  for  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  salts.  It 
crystallizes  in  tablets,  and  also  in  transparent  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  are  unalterable  in  the  air  and  easily  soluble  in  water, 

Barmm  Ethyl  Sulphate, '^Si(G^^^O^.-^  + '^1^.2^,  is  isomorphous 
with  the  calcium  salt,  and  crystallizes  in  colourless  glistening 
tables  or  prisms,  which  dissolve  at  17°  in  0'92  part  of  water, 
and  is  also  soluble  in  spirit,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol,  which 
on  boiling  removes  from  the  salt  one  molecule  of  water. 

Lead  Ethyl  Sidphate,  Pb(C2H5SOj2  +  ^HgO,  crystallizes  in 
large  colourless  tables,  soluble  in  water  and  spirit.  These  lose 
water  easily,  and  decompose  slowly  on  keeping,  with  formation 
of  lead  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  and  ethyl  sulphate,  for 
which  reason  the  salt  attains  a  pleasant  smell.  When  its 
solution  is  saturated  with  lead  hydroxide,  a  liquid  having  a 
neutral  reaction  is  obtained,  and  this  on  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum  leaves  a  residue  of  a  basic  salt,  (PbC2HgS04)20.  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  This  is  much  more  permanent  than  the 
normal  compound,  although  very  hygroscopic  and  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Silver  Ethyl  Suljohate,  Ag(C„H5)S04  +  HgO,  forms  small 
glistening  tablets,  readily  soluble  in  spirit. 

Besides  the  compounds  above  described,  various  other  ethyl 
sulphates  are  known. 

Normal  Ethyl  Sulphatpj,  (03^15)280^. 

234  This  compound  was  examined  by  chemists  in  the  last 
century,  but  its  nature  has  only  quite  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. Formerly  this  ether  was  prepared  by  distilling  spirit 
of  wine  with  oil  of  vitriol.  This  operation  was  conducted 
in  a  retort  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  and  as  soon  as  the  ordinary 

vol.  in.  A  A 
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ether  had  come  over,  the  receiver  was  changed  and  normal 
ethyl  sulphate,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  wine-oil  or  oleum  vitrolii 
dulce,  collected.  Concerning  the  formation  and  composition 
of  this  body,  very  different  views  were  held.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  it  was  generally  assumed  that  wine- 
oil  is  ether  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  Wiegleb  stated  that  common 
ether  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  when  this  substance  is  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  potash.  In  the  year  1797  the  difference 
between  wine-oil  and  common  ether  was  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  assumed  that  the  first  com- 
pound stood  in  the  same  relation  to  ether  as  ether  does  to 
alcohol.  This  view  was  generally  adopted  until  Hennell,  in 
1826,  proved  that  the  compound  contains  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  this  acid  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  Avhich  the  latter  elements  are  present 
in  the  same  relative  quantities  as  in  ether  itself.  He  also 
showed  that,  when  wine-oil  is  heated  with  water  or  with  alkalis, 
sulphovinic  acid  is  formed,  whilst  a  liquid  hj-drocarbon  is 
liberated.  This  in  some  cases  crystallizes,  and  possesses  the 
composition  of  defiant  gas.  These  facts  were  fully  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  investigation  of  Serullas,^  Marchand,^  and 
Liebig.^  Serullas  found  that,  when  wine-oil  undergoes  distilla- 
tion, it  yields  the  salts  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  Liebig 
gave  to  it  the  formula  (C2Hg)2SO^  +  C^HgSOg,  and  termed  it 
sulphovinate  of  wine-oil. 

According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Claesson,*  wine-oil 
consists  chiefly  of  ethyl  sulphate,  generally  mixed  with  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  the  polymers  of  ethylene,  a  fact  already 
observed  by  Hennell ;  this  latter  chemist  distinguishing 
between  wine-oil,  a  liquid  boiling  at  280°,  and  etherin,  a  solid 
crystalline  mass  obtained  when  the  wine-oil  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  days. 

The  first  attempt  to  obtain  pure  normal  ethyl  sulphate  was 
made  by  Wetherill,^  who  passed  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide 
into  ether  or  alcohol.  He  thus  obtained  a  colourless  liquid 
smelling  like  peppermint  which  decomposes  on  heating,  and 
which,  as  Erlenmeyer  afterwards  showed,  is  a  mixture  of  normal 

r  OH 

ethyl  sulphate  and  ethyl  isothionate,  CjH^I  gQ  ^  jj 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  x.xxix.  153.  -  Jmmi.  PraH.  Chcm.  xv.  8. 

"  Poyg.  Ann.  xxi.  40.  Jouni.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xix.  255. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharin.  Ixvi.  117. 
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Ethyl  sulphate  was  first  obtained  iu  the  pure  state  by  Claessou 
in  acting  on  alcohol  with  ethyl  chlorsulphonate,  a  body  which 
will  be  described  immediately.  He  also  prepared  it  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  absolute  alcohol.  If  ice  and  then 
water  be  added  to  the  cold  mixture  and  the  liquid  shaken  up 
with  chloroform,  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  and  left  behind  on 
evaporation.  Ethyl  sulphate  is  also  formed  when  silver  sulphate 
is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  to  150°/  Claesson  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  yield  in  this  way. 

Ethyl  sulphate  is  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
possessing  a  pleasant  peppermint-like  smell ;  it  boils  at  208° 
with  slight  decomposition,  but  may  be  distilled  unaltered  under 
diminished  pressure.  At  19°  it  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'1837.  It  is  only  very  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but 
boiling  water  decomposes  it  more  or  less  quickly  according  to 
the  amount  present,  alcohol  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  being  first 
formed.  If  ethyl  sulphate  be  heated  with  alcohol,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  :  ^ 

£Ith)/l  Chlorsulplionatc,  Cl.SO.^.OC^Hg,  was  first  prepared  by 
Kuhlraann,^  and  afterwards  more  cai'efully  examined  by  William- 
son* and  Purgold.^  According  to  the  latter  chemist,  the  com- 
pound is  an  oily,  strongly  smelling  liquid,  which  can  be  distilled 
in  a  vacuum.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  purer  and  more 
readily,  as  was  found  by  Milller,^  by  leading  ethylene  gas  into 
chlorsulphonic  acid.  In  order  to  purify  the  crude  product,  it  is 
either  distilled  in  a  vacuum  or  mixed  with  ice-cold  water  and 
dried  over  anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  The  pure  compound 
boils  under  ordinary  pressure  with  slight  decomposition  at  from 
151°  to  154°  (Claesson).  It  has  a  penetrating  pungent  smell, 
and  acts  very  violently  upon  the  eyes.  When  absolute  alcohol 
is  allowed  slowly  to  run  into  this  compound,  a  -violent  reaction 
occurs,  which,  according  to  Claesson,  may  be  represented  as 
taking  place  in  two  directions  : 

'  Stcmpncvv.sky,  Ber.  JJcutsch.  Chcin.  Gcs.  xi.  514. 
^  Krloiiineycv,  Ann.  CIwvi.  Plutrm.  clxii.  373. 
•'  Ann.  Uluim.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  108. 
^  Quart.  Jmirn  C'/iem.  .Soc.  x.  97, 
»  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem  Gcs.  vi.  502. 
"  Ihul.  vi.  227. 
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(1)  so.jg'c^H.  +  CAOH  =  SO,!  OH^^  +  °ACi. 

(2)  so,  {  g"c^jj^+  2C,H,0H  =  SO,  {  Og^H^  +        }  0  +  HCl. 

If  alcohol  be  added  to  ethyl  chlorsulphonale,  ethyl  chloride, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl  ether  is  formed, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethyl  sulphate : 

I  OOA  +  HOC,H,  =  SO,  {  ggA  +  HCl. 

235  Hydrogen  Ethyl  Selenate,  H(C2H5)SeO^,  is  formed  when 
equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  concentrated  selenic  acid  are 
heated  together  for  some  time  to  100°.  In  order  to  purify  the 
product,  it  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  neutralized 
with  lead  carbonate,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  to  one-half  in  a 
vacuum.  The  greater  portion  of  the  lead  is  then  thrown  down 
in  combination  with  selenic  acid,  and  the  rest  precipitated  as 
sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  thus  an  aqueous, 
strongly  acid  liquid,  containing  ethyl  selenic  acid,  is  obtained. 
It  very  readily  decomposes,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts  which  are 
also  very  prone  to  decomposition.' 

Potassium  Ethyl  Selenate,  K(C2HJSeO^,  forms  small  talc-lilce 
tablets  which  possess  a  sweetish  saline  taste. 

Lead  Ethyl  Selenate  also  crystallizes  in  tablets,  and  is  so 
unstable  that  it  has  not  been  analyzed.  If  a  solution  of 
lead  ethylsulphate  be  added  to  its  solution  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  tablets  having  the  composition 

3  [Pb(C2H5SO,)2  +  2  H,0]  +  2  [Pb(C,H,SeO     +  2  H.O] 
are  deposited.    The  normal  ethyl  selenate  is  not  known. 

Ethyl  Nitrite,  C2H,.N0.2. 

236  Raymond  Lully  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  compound,  which  was  formerly  known  as  nitric 
ether,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
violent  action  which  nitric  acid  produces  on  alcohol,  but  in  his 
process  he  allowed  the  ether  to  escape.  Later  chemists  who  sjieak 
of  the  sj)iritHs  nitri  dulcis  s.  didcijicatas,  understood  by  this  term 
the  residue  which  remains  behind  after  the  reaction.  Hugens 

^  Fabian,  Ann.  C/iem,  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  Wi. 
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and  Papin^  showed  that  when  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  are  mixed 
together  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  an  elastic  fluid 
is  formed.  Kunkel,-  however,  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
a  liquid  which  swims  on  the  surface  of  water  may  be  obtained 
from  such  a  mixture.  This  observation  remained  unnoticed, 
because  the  so-called  nitric  ether,  largely  used  as  a  medicine, 
was  obtained  by  distilling  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  was,  therefore,  only  obtained 
in  dilute  alcoholic  solution.  Navier,  a  physician  at  Chalons 
sur  Marne,  observed  in  1742  the  fact  already  noticed  by  Kunkel, 
namely,  that  an  ethereal  smell  is  perceived  when  nitric  acid  and 
spirit  of  wine  are  mixed  together,  and.  that  when  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  these  liquids  is  placed  in  a  vessel  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  ten  days,  an  ethereal  liquid  swims  on  the  top. 
This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by  Duhamel 
in  the  above  year,  and  the  liquid  thus  produced  was  believed  to 
be  closely  allied  with  Frobenius's  ether. 

Another  method  of  preparing  nitric  ether  which  was  after- 
wards largely  employed,  esjoecially  by  Berzelius,  was  suggested 
by  Black  in  17G9.  It  consists  in  pouring  nitric  acid,  water,  and 
spirit  of  wine  into  a  tall  vessel,  in  alternate  layers  one  above 
the  other,  when  nitric  ether  is  formed  by  the  gradual  mixture  of 
the  liquids.  Tielebein,  in  1782,  stated  that  the  best  yield  was 
obtained  when  the  process  of  Navier  was  adhered  to,  and  strong 
nitric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine  mixed  in  the  cold,  the  vessel  being 
quickly  closed.  This  proposal  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  a 
great  number  of  receipts  on  the  best  means  of  preparing  nitric 
ether,  all  of  which,  however,  depended  on  the  alcohol  being 
gradually  added  to  nitric  acid,  and  the  separation  of  the  nitric 
ether,  which  is  formed,  from  the  rest  of  the  liquid  either  by 
pouring  off  or  by  distillation. 

The  compound  formed  by  this  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol 
is,  however,  not  ethyl  nitrate  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but 
ethyl  nitrite,  one  part  of  the  alcohol  being  oxidized,  and  the 
nitrogen  trioxide,  thus  formed,  combining  with  another  part  of 
the  alcohol  in  the  following  way  : 

2  CgH.OH  +  N2O3  =  2C.,H,N02  +  H,0. 

Ethyl  nitrite  thus  obtained  always  contains  oxidation-products 
of  alcohol,  especially  aldehyde,  and  this  turns  alcoholic  potash 
brown  when  shaken  up  with  the  liquid. 

'  I'/iil.  Trmi.s.  1675  "  Fpislola  contra  spiritum  v/'ni  sine  acido,  1681. 
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Ethyl  nitrite  free  from  aldehyde  is  prepared  by  leading 
nitrogen  trioxide,  obtained  by  heating  one  pa-rt  of  starch 
with  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'32,  into  a 
cold  mixture  of  two  parts  of  85  per  cent,  spirit  and  one 
part  of  water.  During  this  operation  the  heat  evolved  is 
so  great  that  the  retort  must  be  cooled  by  immersion  in 
cold  water,  and  then  the  nitrous  ether  distils  over  spontane- 
ously. The  vapours  are  condensed  in  a  well-cooled  receiver, 
washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  alcohol,  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium.^  According  to  Schmidt  and  Duflos,  a  small 
quantity  of  ethyl  chloride  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  dry  the  substance  over  carbonate  of 


Instead  of  leading  nitrogen  trioxide  into  the  liquid,  the  gas 
may  be  evolved  in  the  liquid  itself.  In  the  method  proposed  by 
E.  Kopp,^  equal  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  common  nitric  acid 
are  mixed  together,  and  copper  turnings  added,  when  a  quiet 
action  commences  by  itself,  and  the  distillation  is  completed 
almost  without  heating.  Carey  Lea^  distils  90  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'37  with  150  cc.  of  90  per  cent,  spirit  and  40 
grams  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  distillate  being  freed  from  ether 
by  shaking  with  water.  Ethyl  nitrite  is  also  easily  formed  when 
potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  (Proust) : 


Again,  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  may  be  distilled  with  alcohol 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  mixture  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  well-closed  bottle  surrounded  with  ice,  wdieu  the  nitrous  acid 
converts  the  alcohol  into  the  ether."*  Accordingly  to  Fcldhaus  ^ 
this  is  the  best  method  of  preparation.  He  mixes  1  liter  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  containing  460  grams  of  the  salt, 
with  half  a  liter  of  alcohol,  and  pours  the  solution  gradually 
into  one  containing  750  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  liter  of 
water  and  half  a  liter  of  alcohol.  Heat  enough  is  evolved  to 
enable  the  ether  to  distil  over,  and  a  yield  of  336  grams  of  the 
substance  is  in  this  w^ay  obtained. 

Ethyl  nitrite  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  pleasing  and  yet 

*  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxx.  142.  '■'  Ilcv.  Scicniif.  xxvii.  273. 

»  SiUim.  Amer.  Journ.  [2],  xxxii.  178.        *  Haro,  Fhil.  Maj.  |.3],  xv.  4S8. 
Ann.  Chcm.  JVumii.  cxxvi.  71. 
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penetrating  ethereal  smell,  resembling  apples  or  Hungarian 
wine,  and  a  peculiar  pungent  taste.  It  boils  at  18°,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  O'QOO  at  15°5  and  a  vapour  density  of  2-627 
(Dumas  and  Boullay).  When  ignited  in  contact  with  air  it 
burns  with  a  blight  white  flame.  The  pure  ether  can  be  kept 
for  many  years  without  undergoing  any  change,  but  if  impure, 
and  especially  if  it  contains  water,  it  soon  becomes  acid  and 
gradually  evolves  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  such  quantities  that  the 
bottle  containing  it  frequently  bursts.  Alkalis,  especially  in 
alcoholic  solution,  decompose  it  quickly  with  formation  of 
alcohol.  Ammonium  suljohide  acts  violently  upon  it  according 
to  the  following  equation  : 

C.Hg.O.NO  +  3  (NHJ^S  =  C.H^.OH  +  TNHg  +  H^O  +  3S. 

No  trace  of  an  ethyl-base  is  formed  in  this  reaction  (E.  Kopp  ; 
Carey  Lea). 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  is  known  under  the 
name  of  spiritus  aethcris  nitrosi  and  is  used  as  a  medicine. 
According  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  prepared  as 
follows :  To  1  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  add  2  fluid 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  them  together :  then  add  in 
the  same  way  2^  fluid  ounces  of  nitric  acid.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  retort  into  which  2  ounces  of  fine  copj)er-wire  (No.  25) 
has  been  introduced  and  into  which  a  thermometer  is  fitted. 
Attach  a  condenser  and  apply  gentle  heat ;  let  the  spirit  distil 
at  a  temperature  from  170°  to  175°  (Fah. )  until  12  fluid  ounces 
have  passed  over.  Then  add  half  an  ounce  more  nitric  acid  to 
the  residue  in  the  retort  and  distil  as  before  until  the  whole 
product  makes  up  fifteen  ounces.  Mix  this  with  two  pints  of 
rectified  spirit,  or  enough  to  bring  the  specific  gravity  to  0'845. 

In  former  days  this  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  stood  in  high  repute 
amongst  physicians,  and  is  now  used  as  a  pleasant  and  mild 
irritant. 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  C2H5NO3. 

237  It  has  already  been  stated  that  common  nitric  acid  acts 
as  an  oxidizing  agent  on  alcohol,  and  the  more  violently  the 
more  nitrous  acid  it  contains.  Millon^  showed  in  the  year 
1843  that  this  oxidizing  action  does  not  take  place,  and  that 
nitric  ether  is  formed,  provided  that  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen 

'  Jnn.  Uhim.  Pluj^.  [3],  viii.  T.VA. 
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present  in  the  nitric  acid  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  urea,  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  urea 
being : 

CO(NH2)2  +  2  HNO2  =  3  H2O  +  CO2  +  2  N,. 

In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  nitrate  according  to  Millon's  process 
a  mixture  of  60  to  75  grams  of  spirit  of  specific  gravity  0'854, 
and  a  like  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*4,  is  dis- 
tilled with  1  to  2  grams  of  nitrate  of  urea  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  receiver  is  charged  as  soon  as  ethyl  nitrate  begins  to 
distil  over  instead  of  aqueous  alcohol,  and  this  point  may  be 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  distillate.  When  seven- 
eighths  of  this  have  come  over,  the  operation  is  stopped,  the 
distillate  mixed  with  dilute  caustic  potash  and  water,  and  the 
ether  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  rectified. 

Carey  Lea  ^  has  improved  this  method  inasmuch  as  he  dis- 
solves from  four  to  five  times  the  quantity  of  urea  recommended 
by  Millon  in  w^arm  alcohol,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1"401  and  distils  the  mixture  until  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  has  passed  over.  To  the  residue,  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid  are  again  added,  and  these  operations  are  repeated 
several  times  until  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  decomposed. 

According  to  Heintz  ^  the  best  proportion  is  as  follows : 
80  grams  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1"4  are  warmed 
with  some  nitrate  of  urea,  and  to  this,  when  it  is  cold,  CO  grams 
of  spirit  of  specific  gravity  0"81  and  15  grams  of  nitrate  of  ur^a 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  to  one-eighth.  A  similar 
method  has  been  described  by  Bertoni  ^  for  the  preparation  of 
large  quantities  of  the  nitrate. 

Ethyl  nitrate  is  also  formed,  as  Persoz"^  has  shown,  when  to 
20  grams  of  perfectly  pure  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid 
cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  10  grams  of  absolute 
alcohol  are  added  drop  by  drop,  the  mixture  being  continually 
stirred.    In  order  to  separate  the  ether,  ice  is  then  added. 

Chapman  and  Smith  ^  have  not  found  this  method  advan- 
tageous and  have  suggested  the  following.  Two  volumes  of 
concentrated  sulj)huric  acid-  and  one  volume  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'36,  Avhich  has  previously  been  heated 

1  SUlim.  Amer.  Jouni.  [2],  xxxii.  178;  xxxiii.  8G. 

-  Ann.  C'hem.  Pluirm.  cxxvii.  43.  ^  Bcr.  DctdscJi.  Clmn.  Grs.  ix.  1692. 

■*  Cmnpt.  Ecnd.  Iv.  572.  Joiirn.  Chan.  Soc.  xx.  584. 
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with  a  small  quantity  of  urea,  are  mixed  together.  To  the  cold 
mixture  a  few  grams  of  urea  are  added,  and  then  gradually  one 
part  of  alcohol  for  every  three  parts  of  the  mixture,  the  whole 
being  then  well  stirred.  The  nitrate  then  separates  out  as  a 
light  layer.  Champion  ^  states  that  ethyl  nitrate  can  be  more 
simply  obtained  by  bringing  a  cold  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong 
nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a  well-cooled 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  spirit. 

Ethyl  nitrate  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
silver  nitrate.- 

Ethyl  nitrate  prepared  according  to  one  or  other  of  these 
various  processes,  is  well  washed  with  water  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  or  ignited  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
mobile  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  smell  which  however  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  nitrite.  It  has  a  sweet  taste, 
but  a  bitter  after-taste.  It  boils  at  86°'3,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  11322  (H.  Kopp).  When  ignited  it  burns  with 
a  bright  white  flame.  Whilst  Millon  was  ascertaining  the 
vapour  density  of  nitric  ether  according  to  Dumas's  method  and 
attempted  to  seal  the  neck  of  the  bulb  containing  the  vapour, 
heated  above  its  boiling  point,  with  a  blowpipe  flame,  a  violent 
explosion  took  place  which  broke  the  bulb.  The  vapour,  when 
heated  to  a  lower  temperature  may,  however,  be  inflamed  with- 
out explosion.  Concentrated  caustic  potash  does  not  act  at 
ordinary  temperatures  on  ethyl  nitrate,  but  an  alcoholic  solution 
quickly  decomposes  it  with  separation  of  crystals  of  nitre. 


Phosphites  and  Phosphates  of  Ethyl. 

238  Hydrogen  Ethyl  PhospMte  or  Ethyl  Phosphorous  Acid, 
H2(C2H.)P03,  is  formed  when  phosphorus  trichloride  is  allowed 
to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  well-cooled  spirit  of  wine  of  specific 
gravity  OvS.oO.'' 

PCI.3  +  2  C^H.OH  +  H.,0  =  H2(C.,H,)P03  -f  C.^HjCl  +  2  HCl. 

The  solution  is  then  gently  heated  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  the  residue  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consistency  in  a  vacuum.  The 

^  C'nmpt.  Rend.  Ixxviii.  1150. 

2  Wnrster,  Bcr  iMuf.sch.  Chciii.  Gcs.  v,  406, 

'  Wurtz,  Ann.  C/iim.  I'hijs.  f:jj,  xvi.  21S, 
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acid  thus  obtained  very  readily  decomposes  into  alcohol  and 
phosphorous  acid.  The  salts,  which  however  do  not  crystallize 
well,  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  barium  salt,  the  acid  solution  is  saturated  Avith  barium 
carbonate,  and  filtered  from  the  barium  phosphite.  The 
other  salts  can  be  obtained  from  the  baiiurn  salt  by  double 
decomposition. 

Potassium  Pthyl  Phosphite  forms  a  thick  syrup. 

Barium  Ethyl  Phosphite,  Ba  |  g^Q'g^  jPQ^'  amorphous 
deliquescent  friable  mass. 

Lead  Ethyl  Phosphite,  Pb  |  H(C^H^)PO^'  ^^J^^^^'i^^^  '^"^  unc- 
tuous, shining  scales,  unalterable  in  the  air.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gradually  deposits  lead  phosphite. 

Normal  Ethyl  Phosphite,  (CgHJgPOg,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
absolute  alcohol  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  or  better  by  dis- 
solving sodium  in  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  gradually 
adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  phosphorus  trichloride.  In 
order  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  which  otherwise 
takes  place  with  evolution  of  light,  the  mixture  is  diluted  with 
five  volumes  of  pure  ether.  The  mixture  is  heated  during  the 
operation  to  the  boiling  point  of  ether,  until  no  further  acid 
vapours  are  evolved.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  on  a 
water-bath,  and  the  ethyl  phosphite  is  obtained  by  subsequent 
distillation  from  an  oil-bath.  It  is  purified  by  rectification  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  as  it  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  air.^ 

Ethyl  phosphite  is  a  colourless  disagreeably  smelling  liquid 
which  boils  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  188°  and  in  the 
air  at  191°.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'075  at  lo°"5,  is  easily 
inflammable  and  burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame.  It  is  not 
only  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  also  in  water.  Heated  with 
the  exactly  requisite  quantity  of  baryta  it  forms  alcohol  and 
harmm-  diethyl  2)hos2)hite  [TO^iG.^Hr^.^o^^y  which  remains  as  a 
deliquescent  crystalline  mass.  Other  diethyl  phosphites  may 
be  obtained  from  this  by  double  decomposition ;  those  are  all 
soluble  and  difficultly  or  non-crystallizable.  When  diethyl 
phosphite  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  baryta  solution  the  soluble 
barium  salt  of  dibasic  ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  P03(C2HJBa, 
crystallizes  out.  The  other  salts  of  this  acid  do  not  crystallize. 
The  existence  of  two  ethyl  phosphoi-ic  acids,  the  one  monobasic 

*  J^iiltoii,  CJicm.  Soc.  Journ.  vii.  216. 
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(Wurtz)  and  the  other  dibasic  (Railton),  can  be  explained  by  the 
following  fox'muloi ; 

Wurtz's  Acid.  Railton's  Acid. 

O  =  P-OH  -  0  =  P-OH 

\0C.3H,  \0H 

According  to  this,  the  latter  acid  should  be  identical  with 
ethyl  pliosphiuic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  ethyl  phosphine,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Whilst  the  latter  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
the  dibasic  ethyl  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  isolated,  and  if  the 
barium  salt  be  boiled  with  water,  barium  phosphite  and  alcohol 
are  formed.    These  compounds  require  re-investigation. 

Chloride  of  Ethyl  Phosphorous  Acid,  P(OC2Hg)Cl2,  is  formed 
when  absolute  alcohol  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  calculated 
quantity  of  phosphorus  trichloride.^  It  is  a  strongly  refracting 
fuming  liquid,  boiling  at  117°  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  1"31G.  Water  acts  violently  upon  it  with  formation 
of  phosphorous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol.  By  the 
further  action  of  alcohol  it  is  transformed  into  the  compound 
P(OC,HJ,CI. 

The  three  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  on  alcohol,  yield  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  the  ethyl 
group  in  the  form  of  haloid  salt : 

P(0C,H,)3  +  CI2  =  PO(OC,H5)2Cl  +  C2PI5CI. 

In  this  case  the  chloride  of  diethylphosphoric  acid  is  ob- 
tained, whilst  the  chloride  of  diethylphosphorous  acid  yields 
dichloride  of  ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  PO(C2H50)Cl2,  and  the 
chloride  of  ethyl  phosphorous  acid  is  converted  into  phosphorus 
oxychloride.^ 

Acid  Ethyl  Pyrophosphite,  O  |  pjoc  H  )0H'  known  in 

the  free  state,  but  its  zinc  salt  is  produced  together  with  other 
products  when  zinc  ethyl  is  heated  to  140°  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide.  The  barium  salt  has  the  composition  PaOg^CgHJ^Ba.^ 
239  Phosphates  of  Ethyl.  Tribasic  orthopho.sphoric  acid  forms 
three  ethyl  compounds,  two  acid  and  one  normal. 

rOH  rOH  (OOJ-I, 

po  -  (JH         po  -  oc^H,,    po  og:,h; 
( oG.,H,  t  ocj-i,.      (  oc;h;,. 

'  McTitscliiitkin,  Aim.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxxix.  313. 
-  Wicliclhaus,  Ann.  (Vinn.  I'harvi,.  Siiii[il.  vi.  257. 
Dilliiit;,  Zv.ilwk.  Chnn.  [2j,  iii.  2CG. 
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Euhyl  Fliosplboric  Acid,  P02C2H5(OH).3,  was  discovered  in 
1820  by  Lassaigne^  and  afterwards  investigated  byPelouze^ 
and  Liebig.2  In  order  to  prepare  it,  equal  parts  of  vitreous 
phosphoric  acid  and  strong  spirit  are  heated  for  some  minutes  to 
from  G0°  to  80°.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  lic^uid 
is  dikited  with  eight  vokimes  of  water,  neutralized  with  barium 
carbonate,  and  boiled  in  order  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  alcohol. 
When  the  liquid  has  cooled  down  to  70°,  it  is  filtered  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  order  that  the  barium  salt  may  crystallize  out.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  then  decomposed  with  the  requisite  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  lead  salt  may  also  be  prepared,  and 
this  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  is 
first  evaporated  over  a  lamp,  and  is  then  concentrated  by  stand- 
ing over  sulphuric  acid.  An  oily  odourless  liquid  is  thus 
obtained  which  possesses  a  biting  acid  taste.  When  heated, 
it  evolves  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  afterwards 
ethylene  gas.  Its  aqueous  solution  may  be  concentrated  by 
boiling  up  to  a  certain  point  without  decomposition  ensuing. 

Ethyl  phosphoric  acid  is  also  formed  when  ether  is  treated 
with  concentrated  phosphoric  acid.*  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  acting  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  aqueoiis  spirit  (Schiff), 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  in  the 
preparation  of  ethyl  chloride  (Reynoso). 

The  ethyl  pliosphates  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  deliquescent, 
and  crystallize  imperfectly. 

Barium  Ethyl  Phosphate,  BaC.jHgPO^,  crystallizes  in  short 
quadratic  prisms  or  six-sided  tables,  and  possesses  an  unpleasant 
bitter  saline  taste.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  120°. 
Its  solution  saturated  at  40°  deposits  crystals  both  on  cooling 
and  on  heating. 

Lead  Ethyl  Phosphate,  PbCaHgPO^  -f  H^O,  is  the  least  soluble 
of  all  the  ethyl  phosphates,  and  is  therefore  easily  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  foregoing  salts  with  sugar  of  lead.  It  can  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  from  solution  in  boiling 
water. 

Arsenic  Ethyl  Phosphate,  As^(C2H5POj3,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving arsenic  trioxide  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
forms  fine  feathery  needles.  - 

Chloride  of  Ethyl  Phosphoric  Acid,  P02(C2Hg)Cl2,  is  not  only 
formed  by  the  methods  above  described,  but  also  when  equal 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phyx.  [2],  xiii.  294.       *  lb.  lii.  37. 

*  Ann.  I'lutrin.  vL  140.  ■*  Vogeli,  Aim.  Chcm.Pharm.  l.\ix.  ISO. 
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molecules  of  alcohol  and  phosphorus  trichloride  are  allowed  to 
act  upon  one  another.  It  is  au  oily,  readily  decomposable  sub- 
stance, which,  when  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  boils 
pretty  constantly  at  167°. 

Diethyl  Phosphoric  Add,  'R{Q,^r^o^O^.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this  acid,  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  allowed  to  deliquesce 
under  a  bell-jar  in  the  vapours  of  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether. 
After  one  or  two  weeks  a  syrupy  liquid  is  formed  which  con- 
tains the  above  compound,  together  with  phosphoric  acid,  ethyl 
phosphoric  acid,  and  frequently  traces  of  triethyl  •  phosphine. 
The  ea.sily  soluble  lead  diethyl  phosphate  is  then  prepared,  and 
this  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate  being 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  over  sidphuric  acid,  when  the 
acid  is  obtained  as  a  non-crystallizable  syrup.  The  dieihyl- 
2)hosphates  are  soluble  in  water  and  easily  crystallizable. 

Lectd  Diethyl  Phosphate,  Pb(C2H5)^(PO^)2.  If  the  impure 
acid  obtained  as  above  described  be  saturated  with  white-lead, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  tablets  of  a  difficultly  soluble  lead 
salt  first  separate  out,  and  the  solution  becomes  acid.  If  this 
be  again  neutralized  with  white-lead,  an  insoluble  lead  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down,  and  the  filtrate  yields  on  evaporation 
crystals  of  lead  diethylphosphate,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallization.  The  salt  is  deposited  in  needles  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  hot  spirit.  They  melt  at  180°,  and  the  fused 
salt  cools  to  a  stellar  crystalline  mass. 

Chloride  of  Diethylphosphoric  Acid,  P03(C2H5)2C1,  has  been 
already  mentioned  (see  p.  3G3).  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride  on  the  calculated  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  is  a  liquid  decomposing  on  distillation. 

Normal  Ethyl  Phosphate,  (C2H5)3PO^,  was  first  obtained  by 
Yijgeli  by  heating  lead  diethyl  phosphate  to  190° : 

Pb(C2H,),(PO,)2  =  (C2H,)3(PO,)  +  PbC.,H,PO,. 

It  is  also  formed  when  silver  phosphate  is  heated  to  100°  ^ 
with  ethyl  iodide,  as  well  as  when  phosphorus  oxychloride,-  or 
pentachloride  ^  acts  on  sodium  ethylate  or  absolute  alcohol :  * 

POCI3  +  3  HO.C2H5  =  PO(OC2H5)3  -^  3  HCl. 

[t  has  already  been  stated  that  small  quantities  of  these 

1  Clermont,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [.3],  xliv.  330. 

'  Tinipriclit,  Ann.  GJicni.  Pharm  cxxxiv.  347. 

^  Gciither  and  BLscliofl',  Jo^irn.  Prakt.  Chcm  [2],  vii,  101. 

■'  SchilT,  Ann.  Chnm.  Phnnn.  ci.  299. 
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compounds  are  also  formed  when  alcohol  vapour  acts  upon 
phosphorus  pentoxide.  If  the  reaction  be  allowed  to  take 
place  quickly,  a  considerable  quantity  is  formed.  According  to 
Carius^  the  pentoxide  should  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times 
■its  volume  of  anhydrous  ether,  and  then  half  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  alcohol  added,  and  the  ethyl  phosphate-  separated 
from  the  diethylj)hosphoric  acid  by  distillation. 

Ethyl  phosphate  is  a  colourless  liquid  possessin'^  a  peculiar 
pleasant  smell  and  a  burning  taste,  having  at  12°  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  072  and  boiling  at  215°,  though  towards  the  end  of 
the  distillation  the  boiling-point  reaches  as  high  as  240°,  and  a 
black  acid  residtie  remains.  In  a  current  of  hydrogen,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  boils  constantly  at  203°  (Wichelhaus).  It  is 
miscible  with  water,  and  the  solution  soon'  becomes  acid  with 
formation  of  diethylpbosphoric  acid  (Carius)  ;  this  decomposition 
takes  place,  however,  very  slowly  (Limpricht). 

Ethyl  Pyropliosphate,  {O.^^^^O^j,  is  obtained  by  heating 
silver  pyrophosphate  with  ethyl  iodide  to  100°  as  an  oily  liquid 
possessing  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its  aqueous  solution  soon 
becomes  acid.  ^ 


The  Atjsenites,  Arsenates,  and  Borates  of  Ethyl. 

240  Ethyl  Arsenite,  (C2Hg)3As03,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  silver  arsenite,  as  w^ell  as  by  heating  together 
ethyl  silicate  and  arsenic  trioxide  to  200°,  w^hen  silica  or  an  ethyl 
polysilicate  separates  out.  It  is,  however,  best  obtained  by 
treating  arsenic  tribromide  with  sodium  ethylate,  an  excess  of 
the  latter  substance  being  carefully  avoided,  as  it  acts  at  once 
upon  the  ethereal  salt  with  formation  of  common  ether.  In 
order  to  decompose  the  excess  of  ai'senic  tribromide,  the  re- 
sulting material  is  treated  wdth  dry  ammonia,  which  unites  with 
the  bromide  to  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  and  in  ether. 
It  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  arsenite  purified  by  distillation. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  165°  to  106°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1224  at  0°.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by 
water,  with  separation  of  arsenic  trioxide.^ 

^  Carius,  Ann.  CItem.  Pharm.  cxxxvii.  121. 

^  Clermont,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xci.  375. 

•*  Clermont,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  viii.  200  :  xiv.  i)9. 
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Etliijl  Arsenate,  [C^-ir^^k&O ^,  is  obtained  by  lieating  silver 
arsenate  to  100°  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
diluted  with  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  jDressure,  with  slight  decomposition  at 
235°  to  238°,  but  may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  without  de- 
composition. It  dissolves  in  water  with  decomposition,  the 
solution  yielding  all  the  reactions  of  arsenic  acid.^ 

Ethyl  Orthohorate,  (C.2H5)3B03,  was  discovered  by  Ebelmen  in 
1845,  and  investigated  by  this  chemist  and  Bouquet.  They 
obtained  it  by  saturating  alcohol  with  gaseous  boron  trifluoride.^ 
These  experiments  were  afterwards  corroborated  by  Bowman,^ 
and  H.  Rose  noticed  that  ethyl  borate  could  also  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  anhydrous  borax 
and  three  parts  of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.*  Frankland  em- 
ployed this  reaction  in  his  investigation  on  the  organic  com- 
pounds containing  boron,''  and  foimd  that  from  the  distillate, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  ethyl  borate  could 
be  best  separated  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  part  its  weight 
of  fused  calcium  chloride ;  after  this  has  dissolved,  two  layers  of 
liquid  make  their  appearance,  of  which  the  upper  one  contains 
the  whole  of  the  ethereal  salt,  and  this  can  be  purified  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  also  is  formed  by  heating  boron  trioxide 
with  alcohol  for  some  time  to  120°,  and  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  portion  of  the  distillate  coming  over  above  100°,  by 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethyl  borate  is  a  thin  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  120°,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  0  861  at  26°'5,  a  vapour  density  of  514, 
and  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It  has  a  peculiar  pleasant 
smell  and  a  hot  bitter  taste.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  water, 
with  separation  of  boric  acid.  When  heated  with  boric  trioxide, 
ctJnjl  metahorate,  (00115)26204,  is  formed  as  a  thick  colourless 
li(iuid,  converted  at  200°  into  orthoborate  and  ethyl  trihoratc, 
O2H5B.JO5.  This  latter  is  a  gummy  mass,  which,  like  the  other 
borates  is  decomposed  by  water,  Avith  separation  of  boric  acid." 

'  Clermont,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  viii.  206  ;  xiv.  99. 
^  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [3],  xvii.  55. 

Fhil.  Mag.  [3],  xxix.  546. 
*  Pogg.  Ami.  xcviii.  245. 

^  Ami.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Rxxiv,  129;  Phil.  Tram.  18G2,  107. 
^  Schifr,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Suppl.  v.  154. 
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Ethyl  Silicates. 

241  Ethyl  Orthosilicate,  (CaHJ^SiO^,  is  formed,  as  Ebelmen^ 
has  shown,  by  the  action  of  silicon  chloride  on  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  mobile  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  having  a  strong  taste  of 
peppermint,  boiling  at  16")°"5,  and  having  at  0"  a  specific  gravity 
of  0  9676.  This  ethereal  salt  is  easily  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  depositing  clouds  of  very  finely 
divided  silica,  which  is  insoluble  in  alkali.  It  is  slightly 
attacked  by  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  On  exposure  to 
moist  air,  it  gradually  decomposes,  and  a  small  quantity  which 
Friedel  and  Crafts^  had  kept  for  three  years  in  a  badly  stoppered 
bottle  was  completely  converted  into  a  mass  of  silicic  acid, 
which  was  so  hard  that  it  scratched  glass.  Absolute  alcohol 
dissolves  this  ethereal  salt  without  alteration,  and  aqueous 
spirit  decomposes  it  quickly,  with  formation  of  ethyl  polysili- 
cates.  When  ethyl  silicate  is  heated  with  silicon  chloride  in 
a  closed  tube  to  150°,  one  or  other  of  the  following  chlorhydrins 
are  formed,  according  to  the  quantities  of  the  constituents 
present : 

Boiling-point. 

Si(OC2Hg)3Cl  ....  155°-7  to  157° 
Si(OaH5)2Cl2.  .  .  .  136°  to  138° 
SiCOCgHJCls  ....    103°    to  105° 

These  compounds  are  colourless  liquids,  easily  decomposed  by 
water,  and  converted  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  into  ethyl 
silicate,  whilst  the  other  alcohols  give  mixed  ethers,  as,  for 
example,  the  following : 

Boiling-point. 

Si(OaH5)30CH3.  .  .  .  155°  to  157° 
SiCOaHJ^COCHg),  .  .  14.3°  to  147° 
Si(OC2H5)(OCH3)2.    .    .    133°  to  135° 

Elliyl  Disilicatc,  (C2H5)eSi20.^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
silicon  chloride  on  alcohol  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  is  hence  usually  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ortho- 
silicate  : 

2  SiCl,  +  6  HO.C2H,  +  H2O  =  O  I  lloCaHj'  +  ^ 

1  Jnn.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xvi.  144.  -  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  v.  174,  238. 
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It  is  an  oily  liquid,  resembling  the  ortliosilicate  in  its  smell ; 
is  easily  inflammable,  boils  between  233°  and  234°,  and  possesses 
at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1-019C  (Friedel  and  Crafts). 

Ethjl  Metasilicate,  (C.,H5)2Si03.  This  is  formed,  according  to 
Ebelmen,  by  the  action  of  siUcon  chloride  on  aqueous  alcohol. 
It  is  a  slightly  smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  350°,  and  is  de- 
comj)osed  by  water.  Heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a 
gummy  mass  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  glassy  solid, 
and  is  said  to  have  the  composition  (C2H5)2Si205.  Friedel  and 
Crafts  were  unable  to  obtain  this  compound. 


Ethyl  Caebonates. 

242  Hydrogen  Ethyl  Carbonate  or  Ethylcarhonic  Acid, 
H(C.^H5)C03.  This  compound  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
its  corresponding  potassium  salt  has  been  obtained  by  Dumas 
and  Peligot'  by  passing  dry  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solvition  being  well  cooled  : 

COg  +  C^H.-OH  +  KOH  =  CO  |  +  H^O. 

At  the  same  time  both  normal  and  acid  potassium  carbonate 
are  formed.  In  order  to  separate  these,  the  liquid,  as  soon  as  ,a 
considerable  quantity  of  precipitate  has  been  formed,  is  shaken 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether  and  the  solid  mass  collected  on  a 
filter.  From  this  mass  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  only  the  ethyl 
potassium  carbonate,  and  this  may  be  obtained,  on  addition  of 
ether,  in  the  form  of  a  pearly  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is 
decomposed  slowly  by  aqueous  alcohol,  but  quickly  by  water :  . 

°0|8i,H,+  H»0  =  C0{0g  +  H0AH, 

The  corresponding  sodium  compound  is  formed,  according  to 
Beilstein,  as  a  white  j)reci  pitate,  when  carbon  dioxide  acts,  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,^  and  when  normal  ethyl 
carbonate  is  heated  with  sodium  ethylate  to  120°  (Geuther) : 

Normal  Ethyl  Carbonate,  (C2H5)2C03.  This  body  was  dis- 
covered by  Ettling^  in  183G,  and  obtained  by  liim,  together 

*  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  Ixxiv.  9.  '  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  c.\ii.  121, 

^  Ann.  Pharm.  xix.  17. 
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with  carbon  monoxide  and  other  products,  by  heating  pure  ethyl 
oxalate,  (C2Hg)2C204,  with  sodium.  Cahours^  then  showed  that 
it  was  also  formed  when  tlie  metal  potassium  Avas  employed. 

This  peculiar  reaction  has  not  as  yet  found  any  sati.sfactory 
explanation.  Ethyl  oxalate  is  indeed  distinguished  from  ethyl 
carbonate  by  an  increment  of  CO,  but  as  in  the  formation  of 
this  latter  compound  the  alkali  metal  disappears,  the  decompo- 
sition cannot,  as  Gmelin^  remarks,  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  catalytic  action.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  : 

2  {C^11,)^CP,  +  Na;  =  (C^B.^,CO^  -f-  2  C.HsONa  +  3  CO. 

The  other  products  which  have  been  observed  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  ethyl  oxalate.  Geuther,^  who 
has  investigated  this  subject  carefully,  states  that  oxalic  ether 
can  also  be  converted  into  ethyl  carbonate  when  it  is  treated 
Avith  sodium  ethylate,  and  Dittmtar  and  Cranston*  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  finding  that,  when  one  molecule  of  sodium 
ethylate  was  used  with  four  molecules  of  ethyl  oxalate,  three 
molecules  of  ethyl  carbonate,  and  three  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide,  together  with  about  0'4  molecule  of  alcohol,  as  well 
as  other  products  not  exactly  examined,  were  formed.  Accord- 
ing to  Geuther,  ethyl  formate  is  also  produced,  as  well  as  a 
small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  and  two  different  brown 
amorphous  bodies  having  an  acid  character. 

Ethyl  carbonate  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
potassiu.m  carbonate  and  ethyl  potassium  sulphate,^  as  well  as 
by  actiug  on  ethyl  iodide  with  silver  carbonate.'*  It  is  a  colour- 
less, pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  126°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'9998  at  0°  (Kopp)  and  a  vapour  density  of 
4*09  (Cahours).  It  is  easily  inflammable,  burning' with  a  blue 
flame.  Treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields  substitution-products,  of 
which  the  last  is  perchlorethjd  carbonate,  (C2Cl,5)oCOy^  This 
crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  have  a  faint  siuell,  melt 
at  85° — 8G°,  and  may  bepartially  distilled  without  decomposition, 
though  yielding  at  the  same  time  carbon  dioxide,  hexchlorethauo, 
and  trichloi'acetyl  chloride.* 

1  Anji.  PJiavm..  xlvii.  291.  -  IJandbook,  i.x.  182, 

3  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1868,  652.  •>  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  ['2],  vii.  441. 
"  Uhanccl,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxii.  587.          "  Clenuout,  ib.  xxxix.  33S. 

^  Cahours,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xlvii.  294. 
■*  Mala;;uti,  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [3],  xvi.  ;!(). 
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CO  I  =  G,G\,  +  CO,  +  CCI3.CGOI. 

MJiT/l  Orthocarhonatc,  0(00.^^^,  was  discovered  by  Basset,^ 
Avho  prepared  it  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  chloro- 
picrin  in  absolute  alcohol : 

4NaOC2H5  +  CCig-NOg  =  G{0Q,11,),  +  SNaCl  +  ISTaNOg. 

It  is  an  aromatic-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  158° — 159°,  and 
easily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  potas- 
sium carbonate.  When  heated  for  six  hours  with  boron  trioxide 
to  100°,  the  following  reaction  takes  place :  ^ 

{0^,),Q0,  +  2  BP3  =  (C,H,),C03  +  (C,H,),B,0,. 

f  CI 

Ethyl  Chlorocarhonate,   CO  |  qqjj  •    This  compound  was 

first  obtained  in  1833,  by  Dumas,^  by  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  absolute  alcohol : 

C0|  g}  +  HO.C2H5  =  CO  I  ^^  -^^  =  HCl. 

It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  94°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1"133  at  15°.  It  possesses  a  suffocating  and 
irritating  odour,  but  if  the  vapour  be  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  it  possesses  a  pleasant  smell.  In  contact  with  warm 
water,  partial  decomposition  occurs,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
cbloric  acid,  and  with  alcohol  it  decomposes  slowly,  with  forma- 
tion of  ethyl  carbonate.*  This  last  ether  is  also  formed  when 
ethyl  chlorocarhonate  is  treated  with  sodium  : 

2  CO  I  ^^^^^^  +  Na^  =  CO  I      A  +  CO  +  2  NaCl. 

A  similar  reaction  also  occurs  when  this  chloro-ether  is  acted 
upon  with  sodium  ethyl  carbonate  :  ■'' 

CO  { '6c,U,  +  CO  {  gSf '  =  CO  {  OOA  +  CO,  +  NaCI. 

243  Eihyl  Carhcmate, CO  -|  qq"|j  was  obtained  by  Dumas,"  in 

^  Journ.  Clicm.  Soc.  [2],  ii.  198  ;  yinn.  CJiem.  Pharm.  cxx.xii, 

Ann.  C'/dm.  Phys.  [2],  liv.  226  ;  An.n.  Pharm.  \.  217. 
■'  Butlovow,  Zniisdi..  Chcm.  1803,  484. 
■*  Wilrri  and  Wischin,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxlvii.  1.50. 
•''  Wyss,  Per.  BeuLich.  Chcm.  O'cs.  ix.  847. 
"  Ann.  Chim.  Phy.f.  liv.  225. 
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1833,  by  acting  witb  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  ammonia,  and  he 
termed  it  urethane,  because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  urea  with  ethyl  carbonate.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  usually  adopted  nomenclature  for  the 
carbamine  salts.  Ethyl  carbamate  is  also  formed  when  the 
carbonate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  cold  ammonia, 
whilst  when  heated,  urea  is  formed.^  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  alcohol.^ 

CICN  +  2  C2H5OH  -  C^H.Cl  +  ^  } 

Ether  may  be  also  employed  instead  of  alcohol,  the  reaction 
then  taking  place  slowly.^  It  is  also  formed  together  with  ethyl 
allophanate,  when  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  passed  into 
alcohol  or  ether  :  * 

HO.CN  +  C2H,.0H  =  I  CO. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  compound,  ethyl  carbonate  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  an  equal  volume  of  aqueous  ammonia 
until  the  ether  has  all  dissolved,  and  then  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum.  In  this  way  fine  transparent  crystals 
are  obtained,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Ethyl  carba- 
mate melts  below  100°,  and  on  cooling,  again  solidifies  to  a 
spermaceti-like  mass.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  boils  Avithout 
decomposition  at  180°,  subliming,  however,  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. In  the  moist  state  it  partially  decomposes  on  heating, 
with  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Ethylarrddometliyl  Carbonate,  CO  |  qCTH^^^'  formed  by 
acting  on  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  with  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  methylamine.  It  is  a  colourless  not  i;npleasantly 
smelling  ethereal  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  170°. 
The  ether  produced  in  a  corresponding  way  from  ethylamine  is  a 
very  similar  body,  boiling  between  175-6°.^ 

^  Caliours,  Comijt.  Rend.  x\\.  129. 
"  Wurtz,  Com.pt.  Rend.  xxii.  503. 
•'  Cloiiz,  Jnd.  18.^7,  207. 

Licbif;  and  Woliler,  Ann.  Chmn.  Pharm.  liv.  370;  Iviii.  260. 
'  Scliroiner.  Jo^m^.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2  |,  xxi  1-21. 
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Ethyl  Allophanate,  CoNgHgOg.CaHg. 

244  This  ether  was  first  obtained  by  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in 
1830,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  alcohol,  and 
described  by  them  under  the  name  of  cyanic  ether.^  Fifteen 
years  later  they  found  that  this  compound  contains  neither 
cyanic  acid  nor  cyanuric  acid,  but  a  new  acid,  for  which  they  pro- 
posed the  name  of  allophanic  acid,  because  it  is  a  substance 
different  from  that  which  from  its  mode  of  formation  might 
have  been  expected.^  Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  with  such  avidity  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 
Hence  it  is  best  to  dilute  the  alcohol  with  an  equal  volume  of 
ether,  and  to  allow  the  saturated  liquid  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  compound  crystallizes  out  in  fine  prisms, 
having  a  pearly  lustre.  These  are  best  obtained  by  saturating 
ether  with  cyanic  acid,  evaporating,  and  then  adding  95  per 
cent,  spirit,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand. 

Ethyl  allophanate  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanate  in  aqueous  alcohol  is  acidified,^  as  likewise,  together 
with  ethyl  carbonate,  when  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  is  brought 
into  contact  with  potassium  cyanate  and  absolute  alcohol :  * 

2  CICO2G2H5  +  2  KOCN  +  3  HOC2H5  =  2  KCl 

Ethyl  allophanate  is  tasteless  and  odourless,  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  the 
warm  liquids.  It  also  dissolves  without  alteration  in  hot  nitric 
acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  melts  at  190-1°,  and  decom- 
poses when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  at  this  temperature  for  some 
time,  with  formation  of  alcohol  and  cyanuric  acid  (Amato).  Its 
constitution  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  is  also  formed  when 
ethyl  chlorocarbonate  acts  upon  urea  : 

GO        +    CICO.OC2H5    =00  +  HCl. 

XNH^  \NH-CO.OC2H5 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  cyanic  acid  and  ethyl 


^  Pogg.  Ann.  xx.  396.  *  ytnn.  Chcm.  Pharin.  lix.  291. 

Amato,  Oazz.  Chim.  Ital.  iii.  469.  ^  Wilm,  Liebig's  Ann.  cxcii.  243. 

Wilm  and  Wisdiin,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phariii.  cxlvii.  150. 
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carbamate,  wliich  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  cyanic 
acid  on  alcohol  (par.  243).^J 

/NH,  /NH-CO-NH, 
CO    "     +  NCOH  =  CO 
XOC^H,  \OC2H,. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allophanate  is  decomposed  into  two 
molecules  of  ethyl  carbamate  by  heating  it  with  spirits  of  wine 
to  160°.  If  ethyl  allophanate  be  heated  with  ammonia  to  100° 
biuret  is  formed : 

/CO.NH2  /CO.NH2 

NH  +  NH3  =  NH  +  HO.C2H5. 

\CO.OC2H5  \CO.NH2 

Hence  biuret  (Vol.  I.  p.  652)  is  the  amide  of  alloplianic  acid, 
a  substance  which  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  although  a 
series  of  ethers  and  a  fcAv  unstable  salts  are  known.  These 
latter  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
upon  the  ethers,  and  their  aqueous  solutions  decompose  very 
easily  on  heating  with  formation  of  urea. 

Diethyl  Cyanamidocar'bonate,  N(CN)(CO.OC2H5)2,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  sodium  cyanamide 
(Vol.  I.  p.  676).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  separating 
from  the  solution  in  lai'ge  glistening  crystals.  When  heated 
with  sodium  ethylate  the  sodium  salt,  N(CN)(CO.OC2ll5)]Sra,  is 
formed,  crystallizing  in  ghstening  crystals  which  melt  at  241°. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  this  latter  compound, 
yields  the  monethyl  ether,  N(CN)(CO.OC2H5)H,  a  yellowish 
syrupy  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction  and  a  burning  taste.  This 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into'carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 
If  the  sodium  salt  be  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  an  ether  is 
formed,  having  the  composition  N(CN)(CO.OC2H5)C.2H5 ;  this 
is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  about  213°.^ 

Diethyl  Gkoanidino  Carbonate,  CNH(NH.CO.O.C2H5)2,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  guanidine 
(Vol.  I.  p.  680) : 

NH2  NH.CO.OCH, 

I  I 

C=NH    +    2C1C0.0C,H,    =    C=NH  +  2  HCl. 

NH2  NH.CO.OC2H3. 

1  Ilofmann,  Bcr.  Dadsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iv.  262. 
-  UfisBlcr,  Journ.  Prald.  Chcm.  [2],  xvi.  12.5. 
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This  compound  is  insoluble  m  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  crystallizing  in  colourless  crystals  melting  at  162°. 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°,  the  monethyl 
compound  of  urethane  is  produced  : 
NH.CO.OGJ-r,  NH.3 

"  j 

NH.CO.OC,H,  NH.CO.OC.3H,. 

This  monethyl  ether  is  a  powerful  base,  crystallizing  from 
aqueous  solution  in  rhombic  tablets  and  forming  a  series  of 
well-crystallizable  salts.'- 

Ethyl  Formate,  CoH^CHO^. 

245  In  the  communication  already  referred  to.  under  formic 
acid,  Arfvedson,  in  1777,  states  that  when  formic  acid  is  distilled 
with  spiiit  of  wine,  oily  drops  of  a  liquid  appear,  the  properties 
of  which  he  did  not  further  investigate.  Five  years  later . 
Bucholz  obtained  this  ether  in  the  same  way,  separating  it  from 
the  alcoholic  distillate  by  means  of  water. 

According  to  Kopp^  ethyl  formate  is  best  prepared  by 
bringing  8  parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  formate  into  a  retort  and 
pouring  on  it  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  88  per  cent,  spirit  and 
11  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  much  heat  being  evolved  that  the 
ether  distils  and  may  be  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver. 
This  ether  is  also  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
ethyl  oxalate  (Lowig),  and  also  by  heating  hydrogen  ethyl 
oxalate,  (C2H5)HC.204,  with  glycerin  to  100°,  the  reaction  wliich 
here  takes  place  being  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  formation 
of  formic  acid  from  oxalic  acid.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  prepare  pure  ethyl  oxalic  acid,  but  the  ci-ude  product 
obtained  by  heating  oxalic  acid  for  a  long  time  with  alcohol 
may  be  employed.^  A  still  more  simple  method  is  to  heat 
anhydrous  glycerin  with  equal  molecules  of  alcohol  and  oxalic 
acid,  connecting  tlic  flask  with  a  reversed  condenser  until  com- 
plete decomposition  has  occurred  ;  the  oxalic  acid  then  requires 
to  be  warmed  and  the  ether  distils  over.  ' 

*  Ncncki,  £rr.  Dculsch.  C'hrm.  Gcs.  vii.  1588  ;  Ji.urii.  Prakt.  C'hcin.  [21,  xvii. 
2:37. 

-  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Iv.  180.  ^  L'luiicli,  Phi/.  Mmj.  [IJ,  xi.  527. 

Loiiii,  BulL  Soc,  Chivi  \;2\,  v.  12. 
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The  distillate  obtained  according  to  one  or  other  of  these 
methods  is  shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime  in  order  to  remove  free 
acid,  and  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

According  to  Dittmar  ^  the  product  thus  obtained  is,  however, 
not  quite  pure.  In  order  to  remove  the  impurities  it  must  be 
warmed  for  some  time  with  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  and  then 
distilled. 

Ethyl  formate  is  a  thin,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant 
penetrating  and  aromatic  smell,  and  cooling  taste.  It  boils  at 
54°'9,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9447  (Kopp).  One 
part  of  the  ether  dissolves  in  nine  parts  of  water.  It  is  hygro- 
scopic and  must  be  kept  over  calcium  chloride,  as  it  decomposes 
in  contact  with  water.  The  ether  is  much  used  for  the  artificial 
preparation  of  arrack  and  rum. 

Biclilorethyl  Formate,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ethyl  formate  in  diffused  daylight.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid 
having  a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic  smell.  Tliis  decomposes  on 
heating,  is  sloAvly  attacked  by  water,  and  more  quickly  by 
aqueous  alkalis  with  formation  of  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid. ^    Hence  its  constitution  is  CHg.CClgO.CHO. 

Perchlorethyl  Chlorformate,  CgClg.O.CClO,  is  obtained  from 
the  foregoing  substance  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 
in  the  sunlight.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
200°,  having  a  penetrating  smell  and  unpleasant  taste.  Like 
many  other  perchlorinated  compounds  this  ether  is  easily  decom- 
posed. "Water  and  alkalis  yield  trichloracetic  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide,  whilst  with  alcohol  it  ccanbines  to  form 
ethyl  trichloracetate  and  ethyl  chlorocarbonate.^ 

Ethyl  Orthoformate,  CH(OC2H5)3.  This  compound  was  for- 
merly called  tribasic  formic  acid,  and  was  first  prepared  by  Kay 
and  Williamson*  in  1854  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  sodium 
ethylate.  It  is  also  formed  when  sodium  is  added  to  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  absolute  alcohol.^  Various  other  methods 
have  been  recommended  for  its  preparation."  According  to 
Deutsch,'^  the  following  is  the  best.  A  mixture  of  12  parts 
of  chloroform  and  14  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  diluted  with 

1  Joufn.  Cliem,  Soc.  xxi.  477. 

"  Malaguti,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [2],  Ix.x.  369. 

Clooz,  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [y],  xvii.  297. 
•'  Proc.  Jloy.  Soc.  vii.  135.  "  Chrmkal  Knts,  vii.  158.. 

"  Sawitsch,  Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  1860  ;  Ladcnburi^  ami  "Wichelhaus,  Ann.  C/tcm. 
Pharm.  c'.ii.  164  ;  Stapff,  Zcitsch.  CItcm.  1871,  185. 
^  Bcr.  Dciilsch.  Clicm.  Gcs.  xii.  115. 
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anhydrous  ether,  is  brought  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  reversed 
condenser,  and  7  parts  of  sodium  gradually  added.  As  soon  as 
the  action  is  over,  the  product  is  poured  into  water,  the  liquid 
which  separates  out  washed  frequently  with  water,  then  dried, 
and  the  ether  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  fractional  distillation. 
This  compound  boils  at  145°-146°  and  possesses  a  specific 
gravity  of  ()-89G4.  It  has  a  strongly  aromatic  smell,  and  when 
heated  with  acetic  acid  or  acetyl  oxide  it  yields  ethyl  formate 
and  ethyl  acetate  (Sawitsch,  Basset)  : 

When  bromine  is  added  to  ethyl  orthoformate  it  is  absorbed 
with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and  without  formation  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  The  colour  disappears,  one  molecule  of  bromine 
being  used  for  every  two  of  the  ether.  If  the  liquid  be  now  dis- 
tilled, ethyl  bromide,  alcohol,  ethyl  formate,  and  ethyl  carbonate 
are  obtained.  This  reaction  probably  takes  place  according  to 
the  following  equations  (Ladenburg  and  Wichelhaus) : 


(1)  GR(OC^R,)^  +  Br.,  =  C,H,Br  +  COCOC^Hs)^  +  HBr. 

OH 


(2)  CH(OC,H3)3  +  HBr  =  C^Br  +  CH  |  ^^j^^y^ 


(3)   CH  I  ^^^jj  ^  ^  =  CHOCOC^Hg)  +  HO.CH,. 

Mhijl  Orthosilicoformate,  SiH(OC2H5)3,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  absolute  alcohol  on  silicon-chloroform  (Vol.  I.  p.  561). 
It  is  a  colourless  liqxiid  boiling  at  134°,  possessing  a  pleasant 
smell  similar  to  that  of  ethyl  silicate,  and  is  decomposed  slowly 
by  water,  and  quickly  in  presence  of  alkalis  with  rapid  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  On  treatment  with  sodium  the  compound  decom- 
poses as  follows : 

4  SiH(OC.2HJ3  =  SiH,  +  3  Si(OC,H,),. 

The  sodium  does  not  enter  into  the  products  of  decomposition 
and  its  mode  of  action  has  not  yet  been  explained.^ 


'  Fiiedel  and  Ladenburg,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxliii.  118. 
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SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS   OF  ETHYL. 

246  Ethyl  Ilyclrosulphidc  or  Ethyl  Merccvptan,  CoH-.SH.  This 
compound  was  obtained  by  Zeise  in  1833  by  distilling  calcium 
ethyl  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrosulphide : 

CaCSO.C^Hs)^  +  Ba(SH),  =  2C,H,,SH  +  CaSO,  +  BaSO,. 

Mercaptan,  as  Zeise  named  this  substance,  is  also  formed  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  is  saturated 
with  ethyl  chloride  and  then  the  product  distilled,  the  current  of 
ethyl  chloride  being  continued.^  According  to  Liebig,-  it  is 
best  obtained  by  saturating  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity 
1'3  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a 
solution  of  calcmm  ethyl  sulphate  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  distilling.  It  is  likewise  easily  obtained  by  acting  with 
phosphorus  pentasuliDhide  on  alcohol.^  For  other  methods  of 
preparing  mercaptan  the  original  memoirs  may  be  consulted.'* 

In  order  to  purify  the  crude  product  it  is  first  separated  from 
water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled.  The  first 
portions  passing  over  consist  of  almost  pure  mercaptan,  whilst  a 
quantity  of  ethyl  disulphide  formed  at  the  same  time  remains 
behind.  This  latter  substance  is  not  formed  when  the  mercaptan 
is  prepared  according  to  Kegnault's  method. 

In  order  to  free  it  fi'om  sulphuretted  hj-drogen,  which  is 
difficult  to  remove,  it  is  best  to  rectify  it  over  mercury  mercap- 
tide.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  decom- 
position of  this  same  compound,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  (Zeise). 

Ethyl  hydrosulphide  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  penetrating 
garlic-like  smell,  and  unpleasant  taste.  It  boils  at  36°"2,  has  at 
21°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'835,  ond  possesses  a  vapour  density 
of  2'188  (Regnault).  A  drop  solidifies  on  a  glass  rod  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air,  yielding  a  white  mass  which  soon  melts  and 
evaporates  (Liebig).  When  mixed  with  water,  and  the  mixture 
cooled  to  -f  2°,  crystals  are  formed  which  melt  again  at  12'', 
decomposing  into  mercaptan  and  water.'''  These  possess  the 
composition  CjHyS  +  ISH.p  (Claesson).      Mercaptan  ftjrms 

1  Eegnault,  Ann.  Chim.  rin/s.  [2],  l.\xi.  300. 
^  Anil.  Pharm.  xi.  14. 
Kekulc,  Ann.  Chcni.  Pharm.  xc.  310. 

Sace,  A7in.  Chan.  Pharm.  li.  318  ;  E.  Kopp,  ih.  Ixiv.  320  ;  Debus,  ib.  Ixxii. 
IS;  ]xxv.  121;  Cnrius,  ib.  cxii.  190;  Schill',  ib.  cxviii.  00. 
0  II.  Miiller,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  cl.  147. 
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two  compounds  with  titanium  chloride,  of  which  tlic  first, 
TiCl^  +  C„HgS,  is  deposited  in  blackish-red  crystals,  whilst  the 
other,  TiCl4  +  2C2H(.S,  has  a  bright  scarlet-red  colour,  and 
crystallizes  well.^  Mercaptan  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  blue  sulphur-like  flame.  Nitric  oxide  is  quickly  absorbed  by 
this  substance  giving  rise  to  a  dark  blood-red  solution.  Ethyl  mer- 
captan, both  in  the  pure  state  and  in  solution  in  water,  possesses 
a  neutral  reaction.  The  hydrogen  which  is  combined  with  the 
sulphur  may  readily  be  replaced  by  metals  with  formation  of 
compounds  termed  mercaptides. 

Potassiimi  Ilercaptidc,  CgH^SK,  is  formed  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  when  potassium  is  dissolved  in  mercaptan;  and  it 
remains  behind,  when  the  excess  of  the  volatile  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated, in  the  form  of  a  granular  mass,  Avhich,  when  heated, 
undergoes  decomposition. 

The  sodium  compound,  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  forms  a 
snow-like  mass.^ 

Lead  Mcrcaptide,  (C2H-S).2Pb,  is  thrown  down  on  mixing 
alcoholic  solutions  of  mercaptan  and  lead  acetate  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  lead  ace- 
tate and  crystallizes  from  solution  in  needles.  It  is  unaltered 
by  caustic  potash. 

Copper  Mcrcaptide,  (C2HgS)2Cu,  is  a  pale  yellow  precipitate 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  potassium  mercaptide  is  brought  in 
contact  with  one  of  copper  sulphate. 

Silver  Mcrcaptide,  CgH^SAg.  Mercaptan  acts  upon  silver  oxide 
so  violently,  even  when  it  is  diluted  with  alcohol,  that  ignition 
may  take  place.  Mercaptan  produces  a  snow-Avhite  precipitate 
in  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  this  precipitate  appears  always 
to  contain  nitric  acid. 

Mercuric  Mcrcaptide,  (C.2H5S)2Hg.  Mercaptan  acts  violently, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  on  solutions  of  mercuric  salts  yielding 
a  precipitate  of  the  above  compound.  In  order  to  prepare  it, 
mercury  oxide  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  ethyl  hydrosul- 
phide  well  cooled  with  ice,  and  the  mass  thus  obtained 
recrystaUized  from  boiling  alcohol.  Glistening,  colourless, 
transparent  tablets  are  obtained,  which  melt  at  80°,  and  then 
solidify  to  a  solid  mass.  This  compound  is  decomposed  above 
130°  with  formation  of  vapours  which  attack  the  eyes  power- 
fully.   It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  without 

1  Demar^ay,  Bidl.  Soc.  C'hiiii.  [2],  xx.  127. 

^  Clacsaoii,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv,  184  j  Journ.  J'raU.  Client.  [2],  xv.  193. 
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decomposition,  and  on  cooling  the  dilute  boiling  acid,  it  separates 
out  in  glistening  crystals.  It  is  also  unattacked  by  caustic 
potash.  It  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  compound  with  mercuric 
chloride  (C2H5S)2Hg  -|-  HgCl2,  obtained  in  the  form  of  glistening 
tablets  from  boiling  alcoholic  solution. 

Bismuth  Mercaptide,  (CgHgSjgBi,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bismuth  nitrate,  and  crystallizes  in  elastic  yellow  needles 
easily  soluble  in  acids  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  when  the 
acid  solution  is  neutralized  (Claesson). 

Gold  Mercaptide,  C2H5SAU.  Mercaptan  does  not  act  upon 
gold  oxide  so  violently  as  upon  silver  oxide.  If  dilute  aqueous 
solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  mercaptan  are  mixed,  a  semi- 
solid mass  of  ai;rous  mercaptide  is  formed,  the  chlorine  which  is 
evolved  decomposing  a  portion  of  the  mercaptan.  This  com- 
pound, when  dried,  forms  a  light  amorphous  mass  resembling 
aluminium  hydroxide. 

Platinum  Mercaptide,  (C2H5S)2Pt,  is  a  pale  yellow  precipitate, 
which  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  heated  nearly  to  incandescence, 
leaving  a  black  residue  of  sulphide  of  platinum. 

Ethyl  Sulphide,  (02115)28. 

247  This  was  first  obtained  in  1833  by  Dobereiner,^  and 
afterwards  more  fully  examined  by  Regnault.^  In  order  to 
obtain  it,  gaseous  ethyl  chloride  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide,  and  the  operation  conducted 
exactly  as  described  under  methyl  sulphide.  It  may  also  be 
easily  prepared  by  distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
monosulphide  with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.^  It  is  further 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  ether,* 
and,  together  with  mercaptan,  when  the  pentasulphide  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  alcohol.  The  metallic  sulphides,  which 
are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  also  yield  this  compound 
when  they  are  heated  with  the  haloid  ethyl  ethers,^  and  some 
ethyl  sulphide  is  likewise  formed  when  these  sulphides  are 
brought  together  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol." 

^  Schwcigg.  Journ.  Jxi.  377. 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixxi.  387. 

^  Hobsoii,  Quart.  Journ.  Chnn.  Soc.  x.  56. 

*  Beckniniiii,  Journ,  Prakt.  Chan.  [2],  xvii.  451. 

"  Eegiiault,  he.  cil. 

^  Loir,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxxix.  441 ;  liv.  42. 
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To  prepare  pure  ethyl  sulphide  the  crude "  liquid  is  washed 
with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  or,  better,  over 
phosphoi-us  pentoxide,  and  then  carefully  distilled.  It  is  a 
.  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  garlic-like  smell,  but  some- 
what less  unpleasant  than  mercaptan.  At  0°  its  specific  gravity 
is  0'8367  ;  it  boils  at  92°,^  and  its  vapour  has  a  density  of  3"10. 
(Regnault.) 

If  chlorine  be  passed  into  cold  ethyl  sulphide  in  the  dark, 
substitution-products  are  formed,  which  have  been  investigated 
by  Regnault^  and  Riche.^  Ethyl  sulphide  also  combines  with 
many  metallic  chlorides  and  iodides.* 

Ethyl  Sulpliide  Mercuric  Chloride,  (C2H-)2S,HgCl2,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  corro- 
sive subhmate  is  shaken  up  with  ethyl  sulphide.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  solution  in  the  latter 
solvent  in  fine  monoclinic  prisms  melting  at  90°,  and  possessing 
an  aromatic  smell.  These  lose  ethyl  sulphide  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  become  opaque. 

Ethyl  Sid'phide  Mercuric  Iodide,  (C2Hg)2S.HgT2,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  foregoing  compound,  or  mercuric  sulphide,  with 
alcohol  and  ethyl  iodide  to  100°  for  several  hours.  It  is  depo- 
sited in  yellow  needles  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at 
110°  and  decomposing  at  180°. 

Ethyl  Sulphide  Titanium  Chloride,  2(C2H5),S.TiCl4,  forms  fine 
dark-red  crystals.  Another  compound  of  a  similar  constitution 
is  known,  which  does  not  crystallize  well,  and  has  a  rose-red 
colour,  (02^5)28  +  TiCl^  (Demar^ay). 

Ethyl  Sulphide  Platinum  Chloride,  ^{G.^r^.^^^^iOl^,  is  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  Avay  to  the  mercury  compoimd,  and 
crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Ethyl  Methyl  Sidphide,  03115(0113)8,  was  first  obtained  by 
Carius  ^  by  heating  ethyl  dithiophosphate  with  methyl  alcohol 
to  150^  It  is  also  formed  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  ethyl  mercaptide  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide.*^  This 
compound  is  a  disagreeably  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  68°,  and 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  mercuric  chloride. 

'  Beckmann,  luc.  cil.  2  Ann,  CJdm.  PJiys  [2],  Ixxl  387. 

»  lb.  [3],  xhii  2S3  <  Loir,  loc.  cU. 

ylnn.  C'hcm.  P/iarm.  cxix  313. 

"  KrugeP:  Journ  Prakl.  Chcnu  [2],  \iv.  206 
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Ethylsulphine  Compounds. 

248  Dicthylsulphinc  Coviioounds.  When  ethyl  sulphide  is 
added  drop  by  drop  to  well-cooled  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1"2  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  nitrate  corresjjonding  to  the  methyl 
compound.  This  is  a  thick  liquid.  The  compound  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.  By  the  action  of  barium  carbonate 
on  its  aqueous  solution,  diethylsulpliine  oxide,  (C2H-)oSO,  is 
obtained. 

This  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether,  which  on  cooling  yields  a  crystalline  mass,  and  decomposes 
on  heating.^  When  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  ethyl  sulphide,  and  when 
warmed  with  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  partially  converted  into 
diethylsidphone,  (CgHJgSOg.  This  latter  compound  may  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  shaking  ethyl  sulphide  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate.^  It  forms  rhombic  tables 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  meltincj  at  72°,  and  subliminsc  at 
100°,  though  not  boiling  till  248°.^  On  treatment  with  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  remains  unaltered,  and  is  likewise  unacted  upon 
by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  (Beckmann). 

Triethylsulpliine  Compounds.  These  bodies  were  discovered 
by  Oefele,*  and  afterwards  investigated  more  carefully  by  Dehn^ 
and  Cahours.''  The  iodide  is  easily  formed  by  heating  ethyl 
sulphide  with  ethyl  iodide. 

Triethylsulphine  Hydroxide,  (CoH-)3S0H,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  freshly  jDrecipitated  silver  oxide  on  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  iodide.  The  solution  when  dried  in  an  exsiccator  leaves 
a  crystalline  extremely  deliquescent  mass.  This  possesses  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  attacks  the  skin  like  caustic  potash, 
decomposes  ammoniacal  salts,  precii^itates  the  solutions  of 
metals,  and  dissolves  aluminium  hydroxide. 

Triethylsulphine  Chloride,  (C2H-)3SC1,  is  obtained  from  the 
hydroxide  by  saturation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crj^stallizes 
in  deliquescent  needles  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  com- 
bines Avith  a  number  of  metallic  chlorides  to  form  double  salts 
such  as  2(C2HJ3SC1  -t-  PtCl^.  This  latter  is  deposited  from 
solution  in  hot  water  in  yel!owish-red  raonoclinic  prisms. 

1  Beclimanii,  Journ.  Prakl.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  452. 

-  Oefele,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  370  ;  ex.xxii.  S2. 

lb.  oxxxii,  88.  Loc.  cit. 

«  Ann.  Chem.  Pltann.  ■'^\\\}\)\.  iv.  S3.  "  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [."i],  x.  13. 
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TriethylsiilpUnc  Bromide,  {Q.^lry^'^v,  is  obtained  on  heating 
ethyl  bromide  with  ethyl  sulphide  to  a  temperature  of  130° — 
]40°.  It  forms  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Tridhylsidplimc  Iodide,  (C2H5)3SI,  is  easily  formed  by  heat- 
ing ethyl  sulphide  with  ethyl  iodide  in  a  flask  connected  with 
an  inverted  condenser.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  colourless  and  odourless  rhombic 
crystals  which  have  a  disagreeable  taste. 

Tricthylsxdphine  Nitrate,  (C2H5)3SN03,  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  iodide  with  silver  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  in  extremely 
deliquescent  needles,  and  forms  with  silver  nitrate  the  double 
salt  (C2H5)3SN03  -h  AgNOg.  This  latter  compound  crystallizes 
in  tablets  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Triethylsulpliine  Sulphate,  \{0o^^3^\^0^,  crystaUizes  imper- 
fectly and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol. 

Trietliylsulphine  Cyanide,  (CoHgjgSCN,  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  with  silver  cyanide,  and  forms,  on  con- 
centration, a  thick  syrup,  which  on  long  standing  in  the 
exsiccator  yields  deliquescent  needles.  Caustic  potash  decom- 
poses it  into  ethyl  sulphide,  propionic  acid,  and  ammonia.^ 

Several  triethylsulphine  salts  of  organic  acids  are  known. 

Diethyhncth'yhulpliine  Compounds.  When  ethyl  sulphide  is 
heated  with  methyl  iodide,  dietliylmethylsulphine  iodide  is 
formed.  This  is  not  crystallizable,  and  decomposes  easily  with  evo- 
lution of  ethyl  sulphide.  When  its  solution  is  heated  with  moist 
silver  chloride  the  corresponding  chloride  is  obtained,  and  this  is 
also  a  very  unstable  compound.  Its  solution  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  yields  a  thick  syrup.  The  hydroxide  obtained  from  the 
iodide  by  means  of  silver  oxide  does  not  crystallize,  and  the  salts 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  are  also  mostly  non-crystallizable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chloride  yields  well-defined  double  salts. 

Diethylmethylsxdpliine  Platinic  Chloride,  2(C2HJ2CH3SC1  -|- 
PtCl^,  crystallizes  from  water  in  bright  yellow  cubes,  octohedrons, 
tetrahedrons,  and  other  forms  of  the  regular  system.  These  on 
drying  fall  to  a  yellow  powder,  and  they  melt  at  214°  with 
evolution  of  unpleasantly  smelling  vapouns. 

Diethylmetlvylsulp)hine  Mercuric  Chloride,  '  (C2Hr,)2CH3SCl  -t- 
GHgClg,  forms  colourless  apparently  hexagonal  crystals  which 
melt  at  198°. 

'  Cuiilic,  Zri/.s-ch.  Chcm.  1868,  022. 
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Etiiylmcthylethylsulpliine  Compounds.  The  iodide,  C2H5(CH3) 
C2H5SI,  is  obtained  by  the  union  of  ethyl  iodide  and  methyl 
ethyl  sulphide,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  very  deliquescent  needles, 
and  yields  a  non-crystalline  chloride. 

Ethylmctliylethylsidjjhine  Platinic  Chloride,  2CoH.(CH.j) 
CgHgSCl  +  PtCl^,  is  a  dark-red  precipitate  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  long,  apparently  mono- 
clinic  prisms  which  on  drying  fall  to  a  rose-red  powder,  melting 
with  decomposition  at  180°.  If  crystallized  frequently  from 
water,  or  warmed  for  a  long  time  on  the  water-bath,  this  com- 
pound is  converted  into  the  isomeric  diethylmethyl  compound, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  reconverted  into  the  compound  under 
discussion. 

Etliylmetliylethylsul'pliine  Mercuric  Chloride.,  0,115(0113) 
OgHgSCl  +  2HgOl2,  is  a  difficu.ltly  soluble  white  precipitate 
crystallizing  fi"om  hot  water  in  rhombic  tables  melting  at  112°. 

Besides  these,  other  double  salts  belonging  to  both  series  are 
known.  ^ 

Ethyl -thiocarbamide  Iodide,  OS(NH2)202HgI,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  triethylsulphine  compounds.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  sulphur-urea  (Vol.  I.  p. 
654),  and  yields  with  water  and  silver  oxide  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution  from  which  rhombic  crystals  separate  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride.^ 

Constitution  of  the  Sidphine  ComjJoitnds. — Two  explanations 
have  been  given  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sulphine 
compounds.  According  to  one  of  them,  these  compounds  are 
to  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  two  molecules,  and  the  isomerism 
of  the  two  groups  above  mentioned  can  in  this  way  be  readily 
explained.  Moreover  this  explanation  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fact  that  triethylsulphine  cyanide  on  heating  with  alkalis 
acts  as  if  it  were  a  compound  of  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethyl 
cyanide. 

According  to  the  second  hypothesis,  these  bodies  are  not  mole- 
cular compounds,  but  contain  tetrad  suli)hur.  Much  may  be 
said  for  this  view.  If  the  iodides  are  heated,  they  do  not 
decompose  into  the  constituents  from  which  they  were  obtained. 
One  part  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  but  the  larger 
portion  decomposes  with  formation  of  free  iodine,  hydriodic 
acid,  and  other  products. 

1  Kriiger,  Journ.  PraU.  Chcm.  [2],  xiv.  193. 
-  Bcrnlliscu  and  Kliiigcr,  Her.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Grx.  xi.  492. 
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If  the  first  view  of  their  constitution  be  accepted,  the  hydr- 
oxides must  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  sulphide  with  an 
alcohol,  and  they,  therefore,  ought  easily  to  decompose  into  these 
when  heated.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  they  yield,  on  the 
contrary,  various  other  products  of  decomposition,  which  as  yet 
have  not  been  properly  investigated.  If  the  sulphines  are 
regarded  as  atomic  compounds,  we  must  assume  that  the  four 
combining  units  of  sulphur  are  unsymmetrical.  On  this  point 
the  subsequent  chapters  on  theoretical  chemistry  must  be 
consulted. 


Ethyl  Disulpeide,  (02115)282. 

249  This  compound  was  obtained  first  by  Zeise  ^  by  distilling 
calcium  polysulphide  with  potassium  sulphovinate,  and  was 
termed  by  him  thialol.  It  is  also  formed-  by  various  other 
reactions,  of  which  the  most  important  theoretically  is  the  action 
of  iodine  on  sodium  mercaptide  .  ^ 

NaSOoHg  SOgH, 

+    I2    =    I       ■   +  2NaI. 
NaS02H5  SO2H5 

Ethyl  disulphide  is  also  formed  when  mercaptan  is  heated  for 
six  hours  at  150°  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur  :^ 

2  C2H5SH  +  82=  {C,1I,),S,  +  SH2. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  potassium  disul- 
phide, 3  parts  of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  and  5  parts  of  water 
are  distilled,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  so  long  as 
any  oily  drops  are  carried  over.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having 
a  strong  garlic-like  smell,  boihng  at  151',  and  possessing  a 
vapour  density  of  4-270  (Oahours).  When  heated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  it  forms  diethyl-disulpho-dioxide,  (02115)28202,  a 
body  which  is  the  first  oxidation-product  of  mercaptan,  and  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  smell  and  volati- 
lizing in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour.  Oaustic  potash  decomposes 
it  into  ethyl  disulphide,  ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  and  ethyl  sulphinic 
acid  *  (pars.  254-5),  and  if  it  be  treated  with  zinc-dust  and  water 

^  Ann.  Vlmrm.  xi.  1. 

Kekule  and  Linnomann,  Ann.  Cimn.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  273. 
"  M.  MuUcr,  Jmirn.  I'rald.  Chcm.  [2],  iv.  39. 
"  Tauly  and  Otto,  Bar.  Dculsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  xi.  2073. 
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the  zinc  compound  of  mercaptan  and  etliyl  sulpliinic  acid  are 

obtained  : 

^  C^H^SO, }  S  +  2Zn  =  (CAS),Zn  +  {C,B.SO,)M. 

f  OH 

JEthyl  TMosulphuric  Acid,  SOg  |  ,  is  not  known  in  tLe 

free  state,  bnt  salts  of  this  acid  are  known.  The  sodium  com- 
pound, SgOgNaCgllg,  is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  bromide  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  It  crystallizes  in 
thin  six-sided  tablets,  and  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  sulphate  and  mercaptan  are 
formed : 

I  SC^Hg        -^aO  =   SOg  I  +  HS.C2H5. 

The  silver  and  mercury  salts  are  difficultly  soluble  precipitates,^ 
which  qiiickly  blacken.  If  the  sodium  salt  be  added  to  barium 
chloride  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  common  salt, 
barium  dithionate,  and  ethyl  disulphide  being  formed.^ 

Ethyl  Trisul2oliide,  (CgHJgSs,  was  obtained  by  Cahours^  in 
the  impure  state  by  distilling  potassium  trisulphide  with  potas- 
sium ethyl  sulphate.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  disulphide 
is  heated  with  sulphur  (M.  Miiller).  It  is  an  unpleasantly 
smelling  liquid  which  decomposes  on  heating,  but  may  be 
distilled  in  presence  of  water. 

Ethyl  Tetrasulphide,  (0,115)284,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphur  chloride  on  mercaptan : 

2  O2H5.SH  +  S2CI2  =  (C^HJ^S^  +  2  HOI. 

It  is  a  heavy  colourless  oil  having  a  most  unpleasant  smell  and 
decomposing  on  heating  into  sulphur  and  the  disulphide. 

Ethyl  Pentasidphidc,  {*<^.^^.^n,,  is  formed  when  the  foregoing 
compound  is  heated  with  sulphur  to  150°.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
elastic  mass,  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.* 

Ethyl  Thiophosphite,  (021-158)3?,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  on  mercaj)tan.  It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid 
possessing  a  penetrating  and  unpleasant  smell,  and  on  heating 
splitting  up  into  phospliorus  and  ethyl  disulphide.^ 

1  Bunte,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  vii.  046. 
■■'  Kiimsay,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  x.vviii.  687. 
Bull.  iVc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  184. 

Olacssoii,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  18.^.  "  Ibid. 
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Ethyl  Tetrathiopliosphate,  (C2H5S)3PS,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  i^hosphorus  pentasulphide  on  mercaptan  : 

G  HS.aH,  +  PoSg  =  2PS(SC2n5)3  +  3  H,S. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In  small 
quantities  it  may  be  distilled  undecomposed  at  200°.  Water 
decomposes  it  with  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mer- 
captan, and  ethyl  thiophosphoric  acid.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  thio-ether,  diethyltetrathiophosphoric  acid,  'K{G^^.^'^^, 
is  formed,  a  body  which  is  very  unstable  in  the  free  state, 
but  which  forms  a  series  of  crystallizable  salts.^ 

Intermediate  between  these  thio-compounds  and  the  phosphoric 
ethers  several  compounds  exist  containing  both  oxygen  and 
sulphur.  These,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  compounds,  have  been 
investigated  by  Carius,  and  amongst  them  we  shall  here  only 
mention  the  normal  ethers. 

Ethyl  Trithiophosphate,  (C2Hg)3PS30,  is  formed  by  heating 
mercaptan  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  : 

roH 

(  SC2H5 

This  compound  may  be  separated  from  phosphoric  acid  and  from 
ethyl  dithiophosphoric  acid,  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time, 
by  means  of  water.  Ethyl  trithiophosphate  is  an  oily  liquid, 
which  has  a  peculiar  alliaceous  smell,  and  decomposes  with 
violence  on  heating  to  150°,  ether,  ethyl  sulphide,  and  ethyl 
disulphide  being  evolved,  and  an  unpleasantly  smelling  mass 
containing  phosphoric  acid  remaining  behind.  Water  decomj)oses 
this  compound  with  formation  of  ethyl  thiophosphoric  acid. 

Ethyl  Dithiophosjjhate,  (C2H5)3PS202,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  alcohol : 

(SC2H5  ('SC2H, 
5  HO.C2H5  +  P2S5  =  PO-^  OC,H,  +  PO    OH    +  H2O  +  SH3 

(  SC2H5  (  SC2H,. 

Ethyl  dithiophosphoric  acid,  formed  at  the  same  time,  is  also 
obtained  (as  has  been  stated)  wlien  mercaptan  is  brought  in 
contact  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  in  these  two  distinct  reactions  isomeric  compounds 
would  have  been  produced,  of  which  the  one  would  contain  the 

1  Cnriii.s,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxix.  289. 

C  C  2 
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radical  phosplioryl,  PO,  and  the  other  the  radical  thiophos- 
phoryl,  PS  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  either  in  this  or  other 
similar  reactions. 

Ethyl  dithiophosphate  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  possessing  a 
faint  garlic-like  smell.  When  heated  or  placed  in  contact  with 
water  it  acts  like  the  foregoing  compound.  When  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  ethyl pentcdhioiohosphate,  (C.,H5S)2PO.S.PO(SC2Hr,)2 
is  formed.  This  compound  yields  large  monoclinic  crystals 
having  a  fatty  lustre  melts  at  71°'2,  and  possesses  on  warming 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

Ethyl  Monotliiophosphate,  (C2H5)3PS03,  is  obtained  by  heating 
thiophosphoryl  chloride  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless 
not  unpleasantly-smelling  oil,  Avhich  can  be  distilled  without 
alteration  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  same  compound 
was  obtained  by  Chevrier  ^  by  acting  on  phosphorus  thiochloride 
by  sodium  ethylate.  It  also  has  an  unpleasant  smell  like  decom- 
posing turnips.  On  boiling  this  with  water,  ethyl  monothio- 
phosphoric  acid,  H(C2H5)2PS03,  is  formed,  and  this  body  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way  with  evolutiou  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  dithiophosphoric  acid.  If  a  salt  of  ethyl  mono- 
thiophosphoric  acid  be  warmed  with  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
an  oily,   slightly   smelling   hquid,  ethyl  clitMopyroplwsphate 

Ethyl  Thioarsenite,  (C2H5S)3As,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  mercaptide  on  arsenic  trichloride  diluted  with  ether. 
It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  very  unpleasantly  smelling  liquid,  which  on 
beating  decomposes  into  arsenic  and  ethyl  sulphide.- 

Ethyl  Trithiocarhonate,  (C2HgS)2CS.  This  compound  was 
discovered  by  Schweizer  ^  in  1844,  and  obtained  by  acting  upon 
ethyl  chloride  with  potassium  thiocarbonate.  It  was  more  care- 
fully investigated  by  Debus.*  According  to  Husemann,^  it  is 
best  prepared  by  shaking  up  sodium  thiocarbonate  Avith  two  to 
three  times  its  weight  of  alcoliol,  and  rather  less  than  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  ethyl  iodide.  A  reaction  then  occurs 
with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  In  place  of  the  iodide, 
bromide  of  ethyl  may  also  be  employed." 

1  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xii.  372. 

2  Clacsson,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  1S5. 
Joiirn.  Prakt.  Chcm.  xxxii.  54. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  147. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  66 
*  Salomon,  Journ.  Prakt.  CJicni.  \2],  vi  433. 
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Sulpliocarbonate  of  ethyl,  as  this  compound  was  formerly 
called,  is  a  yellow  liquid  possessing  an  alliaceous  smell  and  a 
pleasant  sweetish  taste,  resembling  anise.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  and  boils  at  240°.  Ammonia  decomposes  it  with 
formation  of  ethyl  mercaptan  and  ammonium  thiocyanate. 

Miyl  OrthotctratUocarlonate,  G{^QJl^i,,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium  mercaptide,  C2H5SNa  (page  379),  on  tetra- 
chlorm ethane,  CCl^.  It  is  a  light-yelloAv,  peculiarly  smelling 
oil,  which  decomposes  on  heating.^ 

Intermediate  between  these  ethers  and  the  ethyl  carbonates  a 
.  series  of  compounds  exist,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  contain  the  radical  carboxyl,  CO,  or  thiocar- 
bonyl,  CS.2 

Xanthic  Acid,  or  Ethyl-Oxydithiocaebonic  Acid, 

1  SH  • 

250  The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  carbon  disulphide  on  an  alcohohc  solution  of  potash.^ 
In  order  to  prepare  tliis  salt  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in 
absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbon  disulphide, 
and  the  crystalline  mass  which  is  soon  deposited  brought  on  to 
a  filter,  quickly  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.* 

Potassium  Xantliate,  K(C2Hg)CS20,  forms  colourless  silky 
needles,  which  become  yellow  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  It 
possesses  a  peculiar  faint  smell  and  a  strongly  sulphurous  taste. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  more  difficultly  in  alcohol,  and 
colours  the  skin  yellow.  When  heated  with  water  this  compound 
decomposes  in  the  following  way : 

2  K(C2H,)CS20  +  2  H2O  =  K2CS3  4-  2  HO.C^Hg  +  H^S  +  CO^. 

The  potassium  salt  when  treated  at  0°  with  dilute  suliDhuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  yields  xanthic  acid  as  a  heavy,  colourless 
oil,  which  must  be  quickly  washed  with  water  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  may  be  kept  in  d,  cold  place  with- 
out decomposition.  It  has  a  penetrating  smell  somewhat  re- 
sembling sulphur  dioxide,  and  a  sharp  penetrating  astringent 
taste.    On  warming  it  decomposes  into  carbon  disulphide  and 

^  Claesson,  Journ.  PraTct,  Glicm.  [2],  xv.  193. 

*  Salomon,  ib.  [2],  vi.  433. 

*  Zeisc,  Schwclf).  Journ.  xxxvi.  1  ;  xliii.  IGO  ;  Poffg.  Ann.  xxxv.  487. 

*  Slice,  Ann.  Chem.  I'harm.  li.  345. 
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alcohol ;  this  decomposition  begins  at  24°,  the  liquid  becoming 
turbid,  and  at  last  beginning  to  boil  "with  evolution  of  disulphide 
of  carbon.  Xanthic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  forms 
a  series  of  salts,  some  of  which  possess  a  very  characteristic 
colour,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fine  yellow  and  very  stable 
cuprous  salt,  (C2H5COS2)2Cu2,  from  which,  indeed,  the  name 
of  the  acid  is  derived  (^av96<;.  yellow).  This  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  potassium  salt,  best  in  alcoholic  solution,  by 
means  of  cupric  chloride,  when  a  blackish-brown  precipitate 
falls,  consisting  probably  of  the  cupric  salt,  and  this  sopn  changes 
into  fine  yellow  flocks  and  other  products. 

Amongst  other  salts  the  following  may  be  described : 
Ammonium  Xanthate,  C2H5(NHJCOS2,  can  be  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  with  other  salts,  or  by  saturating  the 
free  acid  with  ammonia.  The  solution  yields,  on  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum,  glistening  crystals,  resembling  those  of  urea, 
which  easily  decompose  and  volatilize  in  a  current  of  steam 
(Debus). 

Lead  Xanthate,  (C2H[g.COSo)2f  b,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Ferric  Xanthate,  (C2H5.COS2)gFe2,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
ferric  chloride  with  a  potassium  salt  and  carbon  disulphide.  It 
forms  large  regular  glistening  black  monochnic  crystals,  of  which 
the  smallest  quantity  imparts  to  carbon  disulphide  a  very  deep 
colour. 

The  chromic  salt  which  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  violet  chromic  chloride,  forms  dark-blue  glistening 
crystals  which  dissolve  in  carbon  disulphide,  imparting  to  the 
liquid  a  violet-blue  colour. 

Arsenic  Xanthate,  (C2H5COS.2)3As,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
arsenic  trichloride  on  the  potassium  salt.  It  forms  large  thick 
monoclinic  tables  without  colour  and  odour,  which  melt  easily, 
and  on  cooling  yield  a  crystalline  mass. 

The  antimony  salt  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
deposited  in  large  glistening,  bright-yellow  crystals,  whilst  the 
bismuth  salt  crystallizes  in  bright  golden-yellow  tables.^ 

f  OC  H 

Ethyl  Xanthate,  or  Ethyl  Oxysidjjhocarhonatc,  ^^^gQ  -j^  ^'is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride,  or  better  of  ethyl 
bromide,  on  the  potassium  salt.  It  is  a  coloui'less  liquid  boiling  at 
200°,  and  possesses  a  strong  unpleasant  smell  and  a  sweetish  taste. 

^  Hlasiwetz,  Ann,  Clcem,  Plvarm.  cxxii.  87. 
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By  the  action  of  ammonia  it  is  transformed  into  xanthamide  or  ethyl 

monothiocarhamide,  CS  |       |j  >  ^  body  crystallizing  in  modified 

monoclinic  pyramids,  whicli  melt  at  36°,  and  are  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  dissolve  with  greater  difficulty  in  water,  and  on 
heating  are  converted  into  mercaptan  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide  in  presence  of  water  this  body  is 
converted  into  the  compound  (C2H5}2C2N202S,  to  which  Debus 
has  given  the  name  of  oxy-sulphocyanic-ethyl-oxide}  It  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  wliite  prisms,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  on  boiling 
with  baryta-water  form  barium  carbonate,  ammonia,  sulphur, 
and  alcohol. 

Xanthic  Bisulphide,  C202S^(C2H5)2.  This  compound  was  dis- 
covered by  Desains  ^  and  examined  by  Debus,^  who  termed  it 
ethyl  bioxysulphocarbonate.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  iodine  on  the  xanthates  according  to  the  following 
equation :  * 


OC2H, 

/   '  ' 
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Xanthic  disulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  crystalliziug  from 
alcohol  in  glistening  white  prisms,  which  do  not  smell  un- 
pleasantly, possess  a  biting  taste,  and  melt  at  28°.  When  heated 
to  210°  they  decompose  into  sulphur,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
disulphide,  ethyl  xanthate,  and  the  following  compound. 

Ethyl  Dioxythiocarbonate,  CS(OC2H5)2,  is  a  pleasantly  smelling, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  160°,  and  converted  by 
ammonia  into  alcohol  and  ammonium  thiocyanate  : 

CS  I  ^^2^5  +  2  NH3  =  2  HOC2H5  +  NCS(NH,). 

251  Ethyl  Monothiocarbonic  Acid,  CO(OC2H5)SH.  This  com- 
pound is  not  known  in  the  free  etate,  but  its  potassium  salt  is 

^  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pkarm.  Ixxxii.  279  ;  C/im.  Soc.  Journ.  iii.  84. 
*  n.  Ixiy.  325.  8  lb.  Ixxii.  1  ;  Ixxv.  121 ;  Ixxxii.  255. 

Kekule  and  Liiinomann,  Ann.  Chem  Pharm.  cxxiii.  273. 
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formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethyl  xanthate 
(Debus),  when  the  following  peculiar  action  occurs  : 

CS  I  +  2  KOH  =  CO  I  g^^^^  +  HO.C2H5  +  KSH. 

It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  appears  to  be  isomorphous 
with  potassium  xanthate.  Acids  decompose  it  into  alcohol,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  when  its  solution 
is  boiled,  alcohol,  carbonyl  sulphide,  potassium  sulphide,  and 
potassium  carbonate  are  formed.^ 

When  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  added  to  its  solution,  a  white 
precipitate  of  lead  ethyl  monothiocarbonate,  (C02.C2H.)2S2Pb, 
is  formed,  and  this  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles. 
Iodine  acts  upon  these  salts  as  it  does  on  the  xanthates 
with  the  formation  of  the  ethyl  ether  of  dithiocarhonic  acid  or 

dietliylcarloxydisidpMde,    |  s'co'oc'h^     "^^^^  is  a  colourless, 

strongly  refracting  oil,  heavier  than  water.^ 

The  monosulphide,  S(C02.CoHg)2,  corresponding  to  the  former 
compound,  was  obtained  by  Victor  Meyer  by  acting  on  ethyl 
chlorocarbonate  with  sodium  sulphide.  It  was  termed  by  him 
ethyl  dicarbothionate.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  about 
180°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar,  but  faint  smell.^ 

Ethyl  ThioxycarbonatCy  CO(OC2TIg)SC2H5,  is  obtained  by 
acting  with  ethyl  bromide  or  potassium  ethyl  monothiocarbo- 
nate, and  also  when  sodium  mercaptide  is  treated  with  ethyl 
chlorcarbonate  : 

CO  {  ^{^^Hs  ^  NaSC2H5  =  CO  |  g^^^s  4-  NaCl. 

It  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  156°.  It 
possesses  a  smell  like  that  of  decaying  fruit,  and  has  an  aromatic 
taste.  Cold  ammonia  decomj)oses  this  compound,  which  is 
isomeric  with  ethyl  dioxythiocarbonate  into  mercaptan  and 
urethane  : 

CO  {  SCA'  +  NH,  =  CO  [  «C A  +  HS.CA. 

On  heating  with  water  to  100°,  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
mercaptan  are  formed.* 

1  Bender,  Ann.  Olicm,  Plmrm,  cxlviii.  137. 

2  Debus,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm, 

*  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  ii.  297. 

*  Salomon,  Joicm.  Prakt,  C/iem.  [2],  vi.  433. 
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JEthyl  Dithioxycarhonate,  CO(SC2H5)2.  This  compound,  iso- 
meric with  ethyl  xanthate,  was  discovered  by  Schmittand  Glutz,''^ 
and  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  thio- 
cyanate,  and  termed  by  the  discoverers  carbonyl  disulphodiethyl. 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  mercaptide  on 
carbonyl  chloride :  ^ 

CO  I  q}  +  2  NaS.CgHg  =  CO  |  ^^^g^  +  2  NaCl. 

In  this  reaction  the  chloride,  C0C1(SC2H5),  a  liquid  boiling 
at  136°,  is  first  formed.  Ethyl  dithioxycarhonate  is  a  strongly 
refracting  liquid  possessing  a  garlic-like  smell,  and  boiling  at 
196°.  Ammonia  decomposes  this  ether  into  mercaptan  and  urea. 

252  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  thio- 
carbonates  compared  with  ethyl  carbonate  : 

Ethyl  Carbonate.  B.P. 
Ethyl  Thioxycarbonate.    B.P.  Ethyl  Dioxythiocarbonate.  B.P. 

co{sc:^:  ^^{oSh!  162° 

Ethyl  Dithioxycarbonate.    B.P.  EthyTo^yShSS^onate. 

C0|e&&        196°  CS|§9?15  200" 


SC,H,  ""lOCH 


-'2-' 

Ethyl  Trithiocarbonate.    B.  P. 

Some  similar  compounds  of  the  methyl  series  are  also  known, 
as  well  as  others  which  contain  both  methyl  and  ethyl.^ 

253  Etimjl  Thiocarbamate,  OS  ,.is  formed  by  the  action 

of  xanthic  ether  on  ammonia : 
O.C2H, 

CS         -t-  NH3  =  CS         +  C^H.-HS. 

1  Bc7:  IJcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  i.  16G. 

"  Salomon,  Joimi.  Pra'cL  Clicin..  [2],  vii.  252. 

3  Salomon  and  Manitz,  Journ.  rrald.  Uhcm.  [2],  viii.  IM. 
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It  is  a  crystalline  compound,  and  combines  with  many  salts 
of  tlie  heavy  metals.  On  warming  it  splits  up  into  mercaptan 
and  cyanic  acid,  and,  on  boiling  with  alkalis,  into  alcohol  and 
thiocyanates. 

Etltyl  Thioallophanatc,  CgHgNgSgO.CgHg,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  thiocyanate,  thus : 

2CNSK  +  2HC1  +  CHg.OH  =  CO.SCaHgCNH^CS.NHg. 

Ethyl  Thioalloplianate. 

Recrystallized  from  hot  water  and  ether,  this  compound  forms 
white  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  odourless,  possess  a 
bitter  taste,  and  melt  with  decomposition  between  170°  and 

By  the  action  of  ammonia,  in  the  cold,  on  ethyl  thioallo- 
phanate  the  following  decomposition  takes  place,  furnishing  the 
clue  to  the  constitution  of  this  ether : 

SCoH- 
/ 

CO  NH2  NH, 

\  /  / 

NH       +    2NH3   =   CO     +    CS   +  HS.C2H5 

/  \  \ 

CS.NHg  NH2  NH2. 


Ethyl  Sulphonic  Acid,  (CgHJSOgH. 

254  This  was  discovered  by  LoAvig  and  Weidmann^  in  1839, 
and  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  mercaptan  with  nitric 
acid.  It  was  afterwards  more  fully  investigated  by  H.  Kopp.^ 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  disulphide,  as  well  as 
of  the  higher  sulphides  of  ethyl,  and  also  of  ethyl  thiocyanate.* 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  liver  of  sulphur,  obtained  by  fusing 
potashes  with  sulphur,  is  distilled  with  solution  of  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate,  and  the  impure  disulphide  thus  obtained  oxi- 
dized with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid.^  This  reaction  is 
best  carried  out  in  a  retort  of  which  the  neck  is  placed  in  an 
upward  position  and  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  an  in- 
verted condenser,    The  reaction  is,  to  begin  with,  extremely 

^  Blankcnhorn,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcin.  [2],  xvi.  358. 

*  Pocjtj  Ann.  xlvii.  153;  xlix.  329  ;  Lowig,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pluimx.  Ixxv,  340. 
Ann.  Chcm.  Pharvi.  xxxv.  343.  *  Muspratt,  Clicm.  Soc.  Journ.  i.  45. 
M.  MuUer,  Joum.  Prakt,  Cliem.  [2],  iv.  39. 
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violent,  but  afterwards  it  must  be  aided  by  warmth,  and  lastly, 
the  mass  must  be  gently  boiled  until  it  is  all  dissolved.  The 
product  is  heated  on  a  water-bath,  to  drive  off  nitric  acid,  until 
it  possesses  a  syrupy  consistency.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
Avater,  and  neutralized  with  lead  carbonate  in  order  to  separate 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  amount  of  this,  how- 
ever, if  the  sulphuric  acid  be  not  too  strong,  is  not  large.  The 
filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  ethyl  sulphonic 
acid  is  thus  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-3, 
and  crystallizing  in  the  cold.  It  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the 
air,  is  odourless,  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  on  heating  to  a 
high  temperature  decomposes  with  evolution  of  vapours  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Etlujl  Sulphonic  Chloride,  CgHgSOgCl,  was  discovered  by 
Gerhardt  and  Chancel,^  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride  or  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl 
sulphonate  ; 

2  SO,  I         +  2  PCI5  =  2  SO2 1  ^|^-'^+  2  NaCl  +  2  POCI3. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  mustard-oil,  boiling  at 
177°*5,2  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'357  at  22°-5.  It 
fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  ethyl  sulphonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  mercaptan.^  When  heated 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  120°,  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
ethyl  chloride,  and  thionyl  chloride  are  formed  : 

SO2 1  ^f^'^  +  PCI5  =  POCI3  +  C2H5CI  -1-  SOCI2. 

When  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  decomposes  into  sulphur 
dioxide  and  ethyl  chloride.* 

Ethyl  sulphonic  acid  forms  a  series  of  stable  salts,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  free  acid  with  an  oxide,  as  well  as  by  other 
methods. 

Fotassiuvi  Ethyl  Sulphonate,  CgHgSOgK  +  HgO,  crystallizes 
in  hygroscopic  tablets,  which  lose  water  on  heating,  melt  at 
120°,  and  on  cooling  yield  the  anhydrous  salt  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  mass.    If  it  be  more  strongly  heated  it  becomes 

^  Compt.  Rend.  xxxv.  690.  Carhis,  Journ.  Frakt.  Chcm.  [2],  ii.  262. 

'  Vofjt,  Ann.  Chcm.  Fharm.  cxix,  152  ;  Ende.iiiann,  ib.  c.xl.  333. 
*  Carius,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxi.  93  ;  cxiv.  140. 
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brown,  evolves  unpleasantly  smelling  vapours,  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  potassium  sulphide. 

Sodium  JEthyl  Sulplwnatc,  CoHgSOgNa,  resembles  the  potas- 
sium salt,  and  is  very  deliquescent.  It  contains  water  of 
crystallization  which  it  loses  at  100°,  and  when  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  to  from 
130°  to  150°,  the  double  salt  4C2H5S03Na  +  Nal  is  formed. 
This  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles.^ 

Ammonmm  Etliyl  Sidjjhonate,  CgHgSOgNH^,  is  a  crystalhne 
deliquescent  mass,  obtained  by  boiling  ethyl  iodide  with  a 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphite.  This  reaction  is  well  suited 
for  the  preparation  of  ethyl  sulphonic  acid.  The  product  of  this 
reaction  is  boiled  with  lead  oxide  as  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  the  solution  filtered  and  decomposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.^ 

Barium  Ethyl  SulpJionate,  (C2H5S03)2Ba  +  HgO,  crystallizes 
in  oblique  rhombic  tables  which  effloresce  readily,  and  have  an 
unpleasant  taste. 

Lead  Ethyl  Sidphonatc,  (C2H5S03)2Pb  +  H20,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
tablets. 

Silver  Ethyl  Sidphonate,  C2H5S03Ag,  crystalhzes  from  hot 
water  in  scales.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  when 
warmed,  and  may  be  heated  to  a  tolerably  high  temperature 
without  undergoing  change. 

Besides  these,  various  other  ethyl  sulphonates  have  been 
prepared. 

Methyl-Ethyl  Sulphonate,  C2H5SO3CII3,  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  ethyl  sulphonic  chloride  with  sodium  methylate.  It  is  a 
colourless,  slightly  smelling  liquid  boiling  between  197°"5  to 
200°-5. 

Diethyl  Sidphonatc,  or  Ethyl  Sulphonic  Ethyl  Ether, 
C2H5SO3.C2H5,  is  prepared  in  an  analogous  way  to  the  fore- 
going compound,  and  has  a  smell  not  unlike  its  isomeride,  ethyl 
sulphite.^  It  is  also  formed  when  ethyl  iodide  is  allowed  to 
act  on  silver  sulphite.*    It  boils  at  213°. 

255  Ethyl  Sulpihinic  Acid,  CgHgSOgH.  By  the  action  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  on  zinc  ethyl  Hobson''  obtained  the  zinc  compound 
of  an  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ethyl  trithiouic  acid, 

^  Bender,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pliarm.  cxlviii.  96.  *  Hemilian,  i&.  clxviii.  145. 

Carius,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  ii.  2C2. 
*  Kurbatow,  Bar.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  vi.  197.       "  C/tc?».  Soc.  Journ.  x.  58, 
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and,  according  to  his  analyses,  it  possessed  the  formula,  C^HgSaOg. 
Neither  Wischin  ^  nor  Zuckschwerdt  ^  could  obtain  this  com- 
pound, but  when  the  experimental  conditions  were  somewhat 
altered,  zinc  ethyl  sulpUnate,  (C2H5S02)2Zn,  was  obtained. 

This  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
soft  pearly  scales  from  alcoholic  solution.  The  same  salt  is  also 
formed  when  ethyl  sulphonic  chloride  is  brought  in  contact  with 
zinc-dust  and  water.^  By  decomposing  with  baryta-water 
barium  ethyl  sulphinate,  (C2H5S02)2Ba,  may  be  obtained.  This 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  is 
deposited  in  crystals.  Besides  these,  other  crystalline  com- 
pounds have  been  prepared.  When  a  solution  of  the  barium 
salt  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  ethyl  sulpMnic  acid  is  obtained. 
This  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  remains,  on  evaporation, 
in  a  vacuum,  as  a  syrupy  liquid.  If  the  acid  or  the  zinc  salt 
be  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  a  crystalline  compound  is  obtained, 
together  with  ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  and  this  crystallizes  from 
hot  alcohol  in  large  glistening  tablets  melting  at  81°'5  and  which 
when  carefully  heated  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 
This  body  possesses  the  formula  CgH^^gSgO^N,  and  when  boiled 
with  alkalis,  or  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  ethyl  sulphonic  acid  and  ammonia,  some  sulphuric  acid 
being  always  formed.  Hence  this  body  is  tricthyl  sulphonic 
nitric  oxide,  (C2H5S02)3NO,  which  probably  decomposes  in 
contact  with  water  into  sulphonic  acid  and  hydroxy lamine, 
NOH3,  and  this  latter  compound  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and 
ammonia  is  reduced. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL  AND  SELENIUM. 

256  Ethyl  Eijdroselenide,  CaH^SeH,  was  discovered  by 
Siemens,*  who  prepared  it  by  distilling  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroselenide  with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  below  100°,  and  possessing  a  most  unpleasant 
smell  resembling  that  of  cacodyl,  which  is  doubtless  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl  diselenide.  It  forms 
with  mercuric  oxide  a  yellow  amorphous  selenium  mercaptide. 


'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharvi.  cxxxix.  364,  -  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vii.  292, 

^  I'auly,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Cfusm.  Oes.  x.  941,       ■*  Ann.  Chem.  PMrm,  Ixi.  3G0. 
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Ethyl  Sclenide,  (02115)280,  was  first  prepared  by  Lowig^  in 
1S3G  by  distilling  ethyl  oxalate  with  potassium  selenide,  and 
afterwards  more  accurately  examined  by  Joy^  who  obtained  it 
by  distilling  j)otassium  ethyl  sulphate  with  potassium  selenide. 
He  was,  ho\vever,  unable  to  complete  his  experiments  owing 
to  the  intolerable  odour  which  the  body  possesses.  This,  as  was 
afterwards  shown  by  Rathke,^  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ethyl  diselenide.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mono- 
selenide,  the  best  plan,  according  to  this  latter  chemist,  is  to 
take  a  pure  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  distil  it  with 
potassium  ethyl  suliDhate,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  selenium 
phosphate  is  added,  which,  however,  must  contain  no  free 
selenium.  In  this  way  potassium  phosphate  and  potassium 
selenide  are  formed,  and  on  distillation  a  mixture  of  mono- 
selenide  and  diselenide  is  formed,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  former  compound.  They  may 
be  then  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  It ,  is,  however, 
simpler  to  treat  the  distillate  again  with  half  the  quantities 
of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  caustic  jDotash,  and  water,  which 
were  originally  employed,  and  to  add  to  this  a  small  piece 
of  ordmary  sulphur.  On  distillation  for  several  hours  with 
a  reversed  condenser  this  compound  is  obtained  ia  the  pure 
state.* 

Ethyl  selenide  is  a  colourless,  easily  mobile,  strongly  re- 
fracting liquid,  boiling  at  108°,  and  having  a  peculiar  but 
not  unpleasant  smell.  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  formation  of  the  nitrate  (02Hg)2Se(OH)]Sr03,  which  is 
decomposed  on  concentration.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
ethyl  selenium  dichloride,  (02H5)2SeOl2,  as  a  yellowish  oil, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  rather  more  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  ethyl  selenium 
oxychloride,  (C2H5)^Se200l2,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
glistening  colourless  cubes,  and  is  converted,  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  into  the  original  compound.  Hydrobromic 
acid  precipitates  ethyl  selenium  bromide,  (0,H5)2SeBr2,  from 
solutions  of  the  nitrate,  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow  coloured 
soluble  oil ;  the  iodide  prepared  in  a  similar  way  is  a  yellow 
lustrous  liquid  somewhat  resembling  bromine. 

^  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  552. 
^  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  l.xx.xvi.  35. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clii.  210. 
rieverluig,  Licb.  Ann.  clxxxv.  331  ;  Per.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Oci.  ix.  1460. 
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Trietliyl  Sdcniodicle,  (0.2115)3861,  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  foregoing  compound  with  ethyl  iodide.^  It  forms  glistening 
white  crystalline  needles  closely  resembling  Epsom  salts,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  They  decompose,  on  heating,  into  their  consti- 
tuents which  on  cooling  gradually  again  unite  with  one  another. 
Moist  silver  oxide  acts  on  the  solution  of  this  body  as  it  does 
on  the  corresponding  sulphine  iodides.  The  hydroxide  thus 
formed  is  left  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  as  a  syrupy  liquid, 
which  is  as  alkaline  and  caustic  as  potash.  Its  salts  are,  most 
of  them,  deliquescent,  possessing  an  alliaceous  smell,  and  having 
a  bitter  and  burning  taste.  The  platinichloride,  (CgHJ^SegPtClg, 
crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  hot  saturated  solution  in  glistening 
red  acute  rhombohedrons  with  basic  terminal  faces  (Pieverhng). 

Ethyl  Diselenide,  (02115)2862,  which  is  formed  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  the  above-mentioned  selenium  compounds, 
was  first  obtained  by  Wc3hler  and  Dean,^  mixed  with  some 
monoselenide,  by  heating  potassium  selenide  (obtained  by 
heating  potassium  selenite  and  carbon  together)  with  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate.  Rathke  has  however  shown  that  when  a  selenite 
is  heated  with  carbon,  polyselenides  are  formed,  scarcely  any 
monoselenide  being  produced,  the  reaction  beginning  before  the 
moisture  in  the  carbon  is  driven  off  and  this  then  acting  as  an 
oxidizing  agent. 

Ethyl  diselenide  is  a  heavy  brownish-red  oil,  boiling  at  180°, 
and  having  a  frightful  smell,  and  acting  as  a  poison  (Pieverling). 
When  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  the  compound  C2H58e802H  +  HCl  is  formed,  crystallizing 
in  fine  monoclinic  prisms  (Kathke). 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL  AND  TELLURIUM. 

257  Ethyl  Telhiride,  (C2H5)2Te,  was  first  obtained  in  1840  by 
Wohler  ^  by  distilling  potassium  telluride  with  barium  ethyl 
sulphate.  It  was  then  prepared  by  Mallet,*  and  afterwards  more 
exactly  investigated  by  Wohler.^  In  order  to  prej)are  it,  one 
part  of  tellurium  is  treated  with  10  parts  of  ignited  cream  of 
tartar  in  a  porcelain  retort  to  the  neck  of  which  a  bent  glass 
tube  is  attached.  When  no  further  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
takes  place,  the  glass  tube  is  placed  in  a  large  flask  filled  with 

'  Cahours,  C'nmptes  Hcndus,  Ix.  620.       °  jtnn.  Chmi.  Pharm.  xcvii.  1. 
^  Ann.  C/icm.  Pharm,  xxxv.  111.  *  Chan,  Soc,  Joiirn,  v.  71. 

"  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  69, 
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carbon  dioxide,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
apparatus,  and  then,  after  the  vessel  has  cooled,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate 
dissolved  in  water  free  from  air  is  added,  and  the  whole  warmed, 
the  contents  of  the  retort  being  brought  into  a  flask  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  whole  distilled  in  a  current  of  this  gas. 
These  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  potassium  telluride,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  quantity 
of  ethyl  ditelluride  is  usually  formed,  and  this  comes  over 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation. 

Ethyl  telluride  is  a  thick  red  liquid  boiling  at  98°,^  and 
yielding  a  deep  yellow-coloured  vapour.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  possesses  a  strong,  very  unpleasant  smell,  reminding 
one  at  the  same  time  of  ethyl  selenide  and  telluretted 
hydrogen.  Its  vapour  attacks  the  lungs  and  appears  to  be 
poisonous.  During  the  whole  time  that  Wohler  was  occupied 
in  this  investigation  his  breath  was  tainted  with  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  this  compound.  When  a  small  dose  of 
potassium  telluride,  namely,  from  0"04  to  0"05  gram,  is  taken, 
the  breath  after  a  few  minutes  becomes  for  a  length  of  time 
tainted  with  this  unpleasant  odour.  ^  Ethyl  telluride  is  easily 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  bright  blue  flame  evolving  clouds 
of  tellurium  dioxide.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  Avhite  crust,  and  the  whole  mass  gradually 
changes  to  a  white  earthy  solid.  This  oxidation  occurs  so 
quickly  in  sunlight  that  the  liquid  begins  to  fume,  without 
however  taking  fire. 

Ethyl  Tellurium  Oxide,  (C2H5)2TeO,  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  Its  solution,  prepared  by  treating  the  chloride 
or  oxychloride  with  silver  oxide,  turns  turmeric  paper  brown,  and 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  On  evaporation,  decom- 
position occurs.  When  saturated  with  an  acid,  ethyl  tellurium 
salts  are  obtained,  the  point  of  departure  for  which  is  the  nitrate. 

Ethyl  Telluriuvv  Nitrate,  Te(C2H5)2(OH)N03,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  ethyl  telluride  in  nitric  acid.  It  forms  monocliuic 
crystals,  which  on  heating  deflagrate  like  gunj)owder. 

Ethyl  Tellurium  Chloride,  Te(C2H,,)oCl2,  is  obtained  from  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  an  oily  liquid  is  formed,  possessing  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  volatilizing  at  a  high  temperature  without 

1  Heeren,  Chcvi.  Centr.  1861,  91G. 

-  liauseii,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  l.x.\:xvi.  208. 
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decomposition.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia  and  the 
liquid  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  oxychloride,  Te2(C2H5)pCl2,  is 
formed  in  glistening  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  difficultly 
soluhle  in  water  but  readily  so  in  ammonia  and  alcohol. 

The  hromicU  is  a  light  yellow  oil,  and  the  iodide  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate.  Treated  with  ammonia  they  both  yield 
crystallizable  oxy-compounds. 

Mhyl  Tellurium  Sulphate,  Te2(C2H5)^(OH)2S04,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  oxychloride  with  silver  sulphate,  or  by  acting 
with  lead  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  telluride. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms. 

Uthyl  Tellurium  Carbonate,  Te2(C2H5)4(OH)2C03,  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  oxide  with  carbon  dioxide,  or  by 
decomposing  the  oxychloride  with  silver  carbonate.  It  forms 
small  well-defined  crystals. 

Yarious  ethyl  tellurium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  also  known. 

Ethyl  Ditclluride,  (C2H5)2Te2,  is  always  formed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  mono*'elluride ;  it  is  a  dark -red  liquid  having  a 
high  boiling  point. 

Triethyl  Tellurium  Iodide,  (CoHJgTel,  is  a  crystallizable  body 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  ethyl  iodide  with  ethyl  teliuride.i 
It  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  a  vacuum  in  bright  yellow 
monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  90° — 92°.  On  distillation  it 
decomposes  into  its  constituents  which  after  some  hours  unite 
together  on  standing  (Pieverling).  JBy  treating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  this  body  with  silver  oxide,  a  liquid  having  an  alka- 
line reaction  is  obtained,  and  this,  when  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  treated  with  platinum  chloride,  yields  an 
orange-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  [(C2H5)3Te]2PtClg.^ 


NITROGEN  BASES  OF  ETHYL. 

The  Ethylamine  Compounds. 

258  Ethylamine,  NH2C2H5,  was  first  prepared  by  Wurtz^  in 
1848,  by  distilling  ethyl  isocyanurate  with  caustic  potash,  and 
Hofmann  *  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  other  ethyl  bases. 
These  discoveries  not  only  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 

'  Cahours,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  iv.  40. 

*  Becker,  lAnbig's  Ann.  clxxx.  262. 

'  Complcs  Rendns,  xxviii,  223  ;  Ann.  Cliinu  PJiys  [3],  xxx.  443. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1850  [1],  93;  Ann.  Chetn.  Phar'm.  Ixxiii.  91. 
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progress  of  theoretical  chemistry  but  also  on  the  industrial 
application  of  the  science,  inasmuch  as  by  their  means  an 
important  branch  of  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours  was 
called  into  being.  In  order  to  prepare  the  ethyl  bases,  a 
haloid  salt  of  ethyl  is  heated  with  ammonia.  The  ethyl 
ethers  of  other  inorganic  acids,  such  for  instance  as  the 
nitrate  (Juncadella),  the  sulphite  (Carius),  the  sulphate 
(Strecker),  and  the  phosphate  (Clermont),  are  attacked  in  a 
similar  way  by  ammonia,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  three  other 
bases  are  formed  together  with  the  primary  base.-^ 

In  order  to  prejDare  large  quantities  of  these  compounds,  the 
method  proposed  by  Hofmann^  is  the  best.  For  this  purpose 
the  crude  ethyl  chloride  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chloral  is  employed.  This  contains  higher  substitution- 
products,  but  these  may  afterwards  be  readily  separated.  One 
part  of  this  crude  ethyl  chloride  is  digested  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  spirit,  containing  95  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  previously 
saturated  with  ammonia  at  0°.  For  this  purpose  a  wrought  iron 
digester  is  usually  employed,  the  whole  being  heated  for  an  hour 
in  boiling  water.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  sal-ammoniac, 
this  is  filtered  off,  and  the  liquid  distilled  on  a  water-bath.  The 
higher  chlorinated  chlorides  of  ethyl  pass  over  first,  and  then  al- 
cohol containing  ammonia,  which  after  a  further  saturation  with 
ammonia  may  be  used  in  a  second  preparation.  As  soon  as  the 
distillation  is  complete,  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  evapo- 
rated m  a  basin  until  all  the  alcohol  is  removed.  On  cooling, 
the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  feathery  crystalline  mass  of  the  ethyl- 
amine  hydrochlorates,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac  is  mixed.  Concentrated  caustic  soda  is  now  added, 
and  the  liquid  layer  which  separates  out,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  the  three  bases,  is  drawn  off  and  dried  over  solid 
caustic  soda.  Although  the  boiling  points  of  the  three  bases 
differ  very  considerably,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them  in  the  pure  state  a  plan 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  methyl  compounds 
must  be  employed.  The  product  is,  therefore,  treated  with  etl)yl 
oxalate,  when  the  triethylamine  remains  unaltered,  and  may 
be  distilled  off  from  the  water-bath.  The  residue  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  solid  diethyloxamide,  C.,0./NH.C.,H5)o,  and  liquid 
diethyl  oxamic  ethyl  ether,  C20oN(G2HJ20C2H.„  which  is  then 

^  Hofmann,  Troc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  66 ;  Carey-Lea,  Sillim.  Am.  Jouriu  [2],  xx.xii. 
25  ;  xxxiv.  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  iii.  109. 
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washed  and  mechanically  separated,  and  then  purified  as  hereafter 
described.^  Duvillier  and  Buisine  have  described  a  modification 
of  this  method  of  separation.  ^ 

Ethylamine,  CgHg.NHg. 

259  In  order  to  obtain  this  compound  pure,  diethyloxamide  is 
recrystallized  from  hot  water  and  then  distilled  with  caustic 
potash  : 

C20,(NH.C2H5)2  +  2  HOK  =  2  NH^.C^Hg  +  C202(OK)2. 

Pure  ethylamine  is  also  obtained  by  reducing  nitroethane. 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  18°-7,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'6964  at  8°.  It  possesses  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell 
and  a  powerful  caustic  taste.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  when  ignited  it  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame. 

Ethylamine  is  also  formed  when  sal-ammoniac  and  ammonium 
iodide  are  heated  with  alcohol  to  400°,*  as  well  as  when  sal- 
ammoniac  is  fused  with  crystallized  sodium  ethylate.^ 

Ethylamine  is  so  powerful  a  base  that  it  decomposes  ammoniacal 
salts,  and,  like  ammonia,  throws  down  many  metallic  hydroxides. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  the  fact  that 
precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  redissolves  in  excess  of 
ethylamine.  This  base  may,  therefore,  be  employed  for  the 
separation  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina.^  Other  points  of 
difference  are  that  cupric  hydroxide  dissolves  only  with  difii- 
culty  in  excess  of  ethylamine,  whilst  the  salts  of  cadmium, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  yield  precipitates  which  are  insoluble  in 
excess. 

Ethylamine  Rydrocliloricle,  or  Ethylammonium  Chloride, 
N(C2H5)H3C1,  crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  very  deliquescent 
prisms,  and  from  hot  alcohol  in  tablets.  Stas  obtained  it  in 
large  crystals  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  ethyl  chloride  and  an 
ethereal  solution  of  ammonia  to  stand  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.^  According  to  Groves  this  salt  is 
best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  ethyl 

*  Hofmann,  Prnc.  Roy.  ,Soc.  xi.  66  ;  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Ges.  iii.  776  ;  Bci: 
Brrlin.  Acad.  1871,  26.  ^  Compl.  liend.  l.\.x.\viii.  31, 

V.  ftrcyer,  Licbuja  Ann.  clxxv.  88. 

*  Rortlielot,  Ann.  Chim.  P/fT/.s.  [3],  xxxviii.  64. 
"  Kiililcr,  Ucr.  Dculach.  Chc'vi.  Grs.  xi.  2093. 

E.  Meyer,  Journ.  Prakt.  Clicm.  Ixvii.  147.  '  Kekulc,  Lchrhiich,  i. 
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chloride  and  three  volumes  of  strong  alcoholic  ammonia  for  seven 
hours  to  100°.^  It  melts  at  76° — 80°  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass.  Heated  from  315°  to  320°,  it  evolves  vapours, 
and  on  cooling  forms  a  milk-white  amorphous  mass  melting  at 
260°.    It  forms  double  salts  with  metallic  chlorides. 

The  tromide  and  iodide  closely  resemble  the  chloride  but 
have  not  been  more  exactly  described.  According  to  Wohler 
and  Diinhaupfc  pure  ethylamine  hydriodide  is  obtained  when 
a  boiling  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ethyl  iodide  and  absolute 
alcohol  is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
until  water  produces  no  further  turbidity.^ 

Etliylammonium  Sulphate,  Q^G^^^^O ^,  is  an  uncrystalliz- 
able  deliquescent  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  copper  and  aluminium. 
Aluminium  ethylammonium  alum,  Al2(S04)3  +  (NCgHJgHgSO^ 
+  24H2O,  crystallizes  in  octohedrons. 

Ethylammonium  Nitrate  crystallizes  only  with  difficulty  in 
very  deliquescent  scales. 

Ethylammonium  Carbonate  is  obtained  by  distilhng  the  anhy- 
drous chloride  with  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  obtained  as 
a  hquid  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  strong 
smell  of  ammonia  and  is  deliqiiescent.  Its  composition  closely 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  normal  salt. 

Ethylammonium  Carbamate,  CO  |oN(^H^H'       ^  white 

powdery  mass  obtained  by  passing  dry  carbon  dioxide  into 
ethlyamine.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  its  solution  precipitates 
calciiim  chloride  on  standing. 

Ethylammonium  Chloraurate,  N(C2HJH3AuCl^,  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  gold  chloride, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  golden-yellow  prisms,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Ethylammonium  Platinichloride,  N2(C2H5).2HgPtClg,  is  formed 
as  a  yellow 'precipitate  when  concentrated  solutions  of  its  two 
constituents  are  mixed  and  alcohol  added.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  obtuse  rhomboliedrons,  which  were  long  supposed 
to  be  cubes  (Schabus). 

Platodiethylammoni  mi  Platinochloride,  Pt(NC2H,;H2)4PtCl4. 
This  compound,  which  corresponds  to  Magnus's  green  salt,  is  a 
reddish  insoluble  powder,  obtained  hj  Wiirtz  by  acting  on  ethyl- 
amine with  platinous  chloride.    When  it  is  heated  with  a 

^  Quart.  Journ.  C'hcm.  Soc.  xiii.  3-31.      -  Jim.  Chem.  Pharin.  l.\xxvi.  374. 
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solution  of  ethylamine  it  dissolves,  frequently  leaving  a  residue 
of  an  insoluble  black  powder,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution, 
fine  colourless  prisms  of  platodiethylammonium  chloride, 
Pt(NCoH.H2),Cl2  (see  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  412),  are  obtained. 

Corresponding  palladium  compounds  are  also  known,^  and 
in  addition  to  those  already  described,  several  other  ethylamine 
salts  have  been  investigated  by  E.  Meyer.^ 

Ethylammoniuvi  Hydrosiolphide  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  ethylamine  cooled  with  ice.  It  forms 
fine  colourless  crystals  which  become  yellow-coloured  on  exposure 
and  deliquesce.    Its  solution  dissolves  antimony  sulphide, 

DicMorethylamine,  or  Etliylated  Chloride  of  Nitrogen,  NCgH^Clg. 
This  singular  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Wurtz,^  by 
acting  with  chlorine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine. 
In  order  to  prepare  it,  250  grams  of  bleaching  powder  are 
rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  thick  paste  and  placed  in  a  two-liter 
flask,  100  grams  of  ethylamine  hydrochloride  being  added  in 
four  portions,  a  strong  evolution  of  heat  occurring.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  distilled  so  long  as  oily  drops  pass  over,  and  the 
product  is  subjected  to  a  second  treatment  with  bleaching 
powder.  The  distillate  is  then  washed  with  water,  shaken  up 
with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  dilute  caustic 
soda,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  fractionated.*  Di- 
chlorethylamine  is  a  strongly  refracting  golden-yellow  liquid, 
having  a  highly  penetrating  smell  resembling  chlorpicrin  and 
hypochlorous  acid.  It  boils  at  88°— 89°,  and  at  5°  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-2397.  By  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  it  is 
converted  into  triethylamine : 

\0A  \oX  \<^'- 

When  kept,  it  frequently  decomposes  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  ethylamine  hydrochloride, 
chloroform,  acetonitril,  and  acetyl  chloride.^  This  decomposi- 
tion, however,  only  takes  place  when  the  body  is  not  perfectly 
pure.^ 

Di-iodoethylamine,  CgH^NIg.  This  ethylated  iodide  of  nitrogen 
was  obtained  by  Wurtz,  together  with  ethylamine  hydriodide, 

'  H.  Miiller,  Ann.  Chnm.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  367. 
^  Journ.  Prakl.  Chcni,  Ixvii.  147  ;  Ixviii.  279.         '  Compt.  Rend.  xi.  810. 
•*  T-scheraiak,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chevi.  Oi's.  ix.  146.       "  Kbliler,  ib.  xii.  1869. 

^  Tscherniak,  .Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges.  xii  2129. 
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by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethyJamine  with  iodine.  It 
is  a  dark  blue  liquid  which  decomposes  on  heating  with 
carbonization  and  evolution  of  iodine  vapours. 

Ethyl  Formaonide,  N-<  COH,  is  obtained  by  distilling  an 

(h 

aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  formate,  and  separates  from  the 
distillate  on  addition  of  potash.^  If  ethylamine  be  brought  in 
contact  with  chloral,  a  crystalline  compound  is  formed, 
which  on  distillation  decomposes  into  chloroform  and  ethyl 
formamide :  ^ 

OH  0 

/  // 
CClo.CH  =    CCLH    +  CH 

\  \ 
N(0,H,)H  N(C,H3)H. 

Ethyl  formamide  is  a  thick,  almost  odourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  199°  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0  952  at  21° 


DiETHYLAMINE,  N'(C2H5)2H. 

260  Diethylamine  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  before-men- 
tioned ether  of  diethyloxamic  acid  with  potash : 

^2^2  {  0C^|][^'^'  +  2  KOH  =  Cp,  {  g|  +  N(CA)2H  + 

In  order  to  obtain  this  ether  in  the  pure  state,  the  crude  oil 
is  cooled  to  0°,  poured  off  from  the  diethyl  oxamide  which 
separates  out,  and  distilled,  when  the  pure  ether  comes  over 
at  260°. 

Diethylamine  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  57°'5,  pos- 
sessing a  strongly  ammoniacal  smell,  and  being  easily  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from  ethylamine  by  the  fact  that 
copper  hydroxide  dissolves  only  very  slightly  in  excess,  whilst 
zinc  hydroxide  is  altogether  insoluble  (Carey  Lea).  Its  salts 
have  been  but  slightly  investigated.  The  platinichloride, 
[N(C2H5)2H2]2l'tC!lg,  forms  large  orange-red  monoclinic  crystals 
resembling  octohedrons  (Mliller,  Schabus). 

Nitrosodicthylmiinc,  N(C2H5)2NO,  was  obtained  by  Geuther 

'  Linnomann,  Wicn.  Akad.  Bcr.  2te  Abth.  Ix.  44. 
*  Ilol'mann,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Clicm.  Gcs.  v.  247. 
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by  acting  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with 
a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  dietliylamine  hydrochloride  : 

n4  C.,Hr  +  HO.NO  =  N-^  CHg  +  H^O. 

(h  (no 

This  compound,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  nitro-diethylin, 
and  which  has  likewise  been  termed  diethyl-nitrosamine,  is 
a  yellowish  oil  having  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  burning  taste, 
boiling  at  177°,  and  having  at  17°'5  a  specific  gravity  of  0'951. 
When  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  water  it 
dissolves,  and  on  heating  forms  diethylainine  hydrochloride, 
whilst  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  produced  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrous  acid  formed.  Diy  hydrochloric  acid  gas  also 
converts  it  with  evolution  of  nitrosyl  chloride  into  dietbylamino 
hydrochloride,  and  when  it  is  treated  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

2N(C2H5),NO  +  3H, 2N(C2H,),H,  +  N,0  +  H^O. 

Diethyl  Formamidc,  N(C2Hg)2COH,  is  formed  by  distilling 
diethylamine  formate,  as  a  thick  odourless  liquid  boiling  at 
175°— 178",  and  having  at  19°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'908 
(Linnemann). 

Teiethylamine,  ^(02115)3, 

261  This  is  a  colourless,  oily,  pleasantly  smelling,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  91°,  lighter  than  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  this  liquid.  It  precipitates  many  metallic  salts.  The 
precipitates  are,  however,  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 
with  the  exception  of  silver  oxide,  which  dissolves  sparingly, 
and  of  the  aluminium  and  stannic  hydroxides,  which  are  readily 
soluble,  in  excess. 

Triethylamine  Hydrochloride,  N(C2H5)3HC1,  is  an  inflammable 
substance  crystallizing  in  feathery  non-deliquescent  scales 
which  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  forms  with 
platinic  chloride  the  compound  [N(C2Hg)3TI]2PtCl(3,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  yielding,  on  evaporation,  large  red  rhombic 
crystals. 

Triethylamine  Hydrobromide,  N(C2Hg)3lIBr,  forms  large 
feathery  crystals  resembling  sublimed  sal-ammoniac. 

The  sulphate  is  a  very  soluble  salt  crystallizing  with  difficulty. 
1  Journ,  Prakl.  Chcvi.  [2],  iv.  435. 
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Triethylainine  Nitrate,  N(C2H5)3HN03,  is,  according  to  Lea, 
uncrystallizable,  Avhereas  V.  v  Lang  mentions  that  it  forms 
rliombic  crystals  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  nitre.^ 

The  Tetraethylammonium  Compounds. 

262  Tetraethylammonium  Hydroxide,  N(C2Hg)^0H,  is  obtained 
by  gradually  adding  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  to  a  weak 
warm  solution  of  the  corresponding  iodide.  If  the  filti-ate  be 
evaporated  first  on  a  water-bath  and  then  in  a  vacuum,  long 
very  deliquescent  needles  are  frequently  obtained.  These 
disappear  on  further  evaporation,  the  compound  drying  up  to 
a  semi-solid  deliquescent  mass  which  in  its  reactions  closely 
resembles  caustic  potash,  with  the  exception  that  chromium 
hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent. 

When  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  alcohol  is  formed  : 

N(C2H,),0H  -h  C^H.I  =  ^(C^H,),!  +  C^H-.OH. 

The  hydroxide  when  heated  alone  decomposes  into  triethyl- 
amine,  ethylene,  and  water. 

Tetraethylamvionium  Chloride,  N(C2Hg)^Cl,  is  obtained  by 
saturating  the  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  crystal- 
line but  very  deliquescent,  and  forms  with  various  metallic 
chlorides  crystallizable  double  salts. 

The  bromide  is  a  very  similiar  body,  uniting  with  bromine  to 
form  the  tribromide,  N(C2Hg)4Br3,  crystallizing  from  alcohoUc 
solution  in  bright  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  78°  without 
decomposition.^ 

Tetraethylammonium  Iodide,  N(C2Hg)^I.  This  forms  the 
starting-point  for  the  preparation  of  the  tetraethylammonium 
compounds,  and  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  ammonia  or  on  the  ethylamines.  If 
iodide  of  ethyl  be  mixed  with  triethylamine  the  mixture  soon 
becomes  hot,  and,  after  some  days,  solidifies  to  a  white  crystal- 
line mass.  The  combination  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  the 
mixture  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  100°.  The  iodide  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  fine 
well-formed  crystals.  When  heated  it  decomposes  into  ethyl 
iodide  and  triethylamine  which  distil  over  separately,  but,  on 
cooling,  again  unite.    It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  and 

^  ZcilacL  Cham.  1867,  405.       ^  Marfiuart,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Clieni.  Gfcs.  iii.  284. 
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hence  separates  out  when  caustic  potash  is  added  to  its  solution, 
■without  undergoing  the  shghtest  decomposition.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  the  salt  changes  to  the  tri-iodide,  'N (0.2^.^)^1^,  a  fact 
first  observed  by  Hofmann,  but  afterwards  more  exactly, 
examined  by  Weltzien.^  This  compound  is  also  obtained  by 
treating  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
ammonia  with  iodine.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
feathery  needles,  but  is  deposited  from  a  solution  in  potassium 
iodide  in  quadratic  prisms  which  exhibit  a  fine  blue  lustre  by 
reflected  light,  and  a  reddish-brown  colour  by  transmitted  light. 
On  addition  of  water  to  the  mother-liquor,  a  brownish  oil 
separates  out,  probably  the  pentaiodide.  By  the  action  of 
iodine  monochloride  on  tetraethylammoniunl  chloride,  the  com- 
pound N (03115)^0121  is  formed  in  fern-shaped  crystals  like 
sal-ammoniac."^ 

Tdraetliylammonium  Ghloranrate,  N(02H5)^AuOl4,  is  a 
lemon-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  deposited  from  solution  in 
hot  water. 

Tetraethylammonium  Platinicliloride,  '^zi'^^^^^iQl^,  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  corresponding  potassium  compound, 
and  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  octohedrons. 

Besides  these  bodies,  a  large  number  of  other  tetraethyl- 
ammonium salts  exist.  These  have  been  examined  by  Hofmann 
and  by  Classen.^ 

Metkyltriethylammonium  Iodide,  NOH3(02H5)3l,  is  easily 
formed  by  the  combination  of  methyl  iodide  with  triethylamine. 
It  is  obtained  in  crystals  which  are  exceedingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  which,  in  chemical  reaction,  exhibit  great  analogy 
with  tetraethylammonium  iodide.'' 

Bimethyldiethylammonium  Iodide,  N(OH3)2(C2H5)2l,  is  formed 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  dimethylamine,  as 
also  by  acting  on  diethylamine  with  methyl  iodide.  In  its 
properties  it  closely  resembles  the  other  ammonium  iodides.  If 
the  corresponding  chloride  be  heated  it  decomposes  into  methyl 
chloride  and  methyldiethylamine,  N(CH3)(02H5)2.°     Hence  we 

C  OH3  (  OgHr, 

see  that  the  salts,  N  <^  OH3  +  C.^H^Cl  andN"^  O2I-I.  +  CI-LOl 

(O2H,  (OH3 

1  Ann.  CJinm.  Phnrm.  Ixxxvi.  292 ;  xci.  33. 

-  Tilclen,  Journ.  Clicm.  Soc.  [2],  xix.  145. 

'  Journ.  PraU.  Chem.  xciii.  'J -JO. 

"  Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1851  (ii.)  357. 

*  Moyer  and  Lecco,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cl.xxx.  173. 
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are  identical  and  cannot  be  considered  as  molecular  compounds, 
one  of  which  contains  etliyl  chloride  and  the  other  methyl 
chloride.  Hence  it  also  follows  that  in  all  the  ammonium 
compoimds  nitrogen  acts  as  a  j^oUad} 

Ethyl  Hydrazines. 

263  These  compounds  (see  ante,  p.  161)  were  discovered  by 
E.  Fischer  2  and  carefully  investigated  by  him. 

Wi7jl  Hydrazine,  C2H5.N2H3.  Diethyl  urea,  CO(NH.C2H5)2, 
is  the  starting  point  for  this  compound,  being  first  converted  by 
means  of  nitrogen  trioxide  into  the  nitroso-compound  CONg 
(NO)(C2Hj3)2H.  This  is  next  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  zinc 
dust,  diethyl  semicarbazide  being  formed,  and  this,  on  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  ethyl  hydrazine,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  ethylamine : 

HN.C2H, 

CO  +    HgO    =    CO2   +    H2N.C2H5  + 

H2N— N.  C2H5.  HgN— HN.  C2H,. 

As  soon  as  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  solution  is 
cooled  by  ice  and  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  hydra- 
zine hydrochloride  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  mass.  When 
concentrated  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  dry  salt,  a  solution 
of  the  base  is  obtained,  which  separates  out  as  an  oily  liquid  on 
the  addition  of  powdered  caustic  potash.  It  may  be  completely 
dehydrated  by  the  addition  of  anhydrous  baryta. 

Ethyl  hydrazine  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid  possessing  an 
ethereal  slightly  ammoniacal  smell,  and  boiling  at  99°'5  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  709  mm.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  possesses  a  high  vapour-tension,  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  emits  thick  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  moist 
air.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat ; 
it  is  very  caustic,  in  a  short  time  destroying  cork  and  caoutchouc; 
With  acids  two  series  of  salts  are  formed,  of  which  the  hydro- 
chloride is  the  only  one  hitherto  carefully  examined.    The  acid 

*  In  pars.  34  and  35  of  Vol.  I.  it  is  stated  that  the  elements  of  the  nitrogen 
group  arc  trivalent,  Init  that  they  possess  the  peculiarity  of  acting  as  pentads  in 
certain  compounds.  The  facts  above  stated,  as  well  as  others,  such  as  the  existence 
of  a  stable  phosphorus  pentafluoride,  prove  that  these  elements  do  not  possess  a 
constant  valency.  The  compounds  in  which  they  are  pentads  decompose  more  or 
less  readily  into  two  molecules. 

*  Licbig's  A  nualcii,  cxcix,  2S1. 
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salt,  C2H5.N2H3(ClH)o,  forms  white  needles,  and  its  aqueous,  as 
well  as  its  alcoholic  solution,  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  this 
solution  is  evaporated,  or  when  the  dry  salt  is  heated  to  110°, 
the  neutral  compound  is  obtained  as  a  horny  deliquescent  mass. 
The  neutral  sulphate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  fine  glistening  tablets  or  scales. 

Ethyl  hydrazine  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents 
in  acid  solution,  but  it  is  quickly  destroyed  in  alkaline  liquids. 
It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen  mixed  with  a  combustible  gas.  The  oxides  of  silver 
and  mercury  act  in  a  similar  way,  the  latter  with  formation  of 
a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  ethide.  Ethyl  hydrazine  behaves 
like  ammonia  with  respect  to  the  salts  of  lead,  nickel,  cobalt 
and  iron.  The  cobalt  precipitate,  however,  is  prevented  from 
oxidation  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  base,  and  hence  it 
preserves  its  blue  colour  for  a  long  time,  whilst  the  precipitated 
ferric  hydroxide  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  black  hydroxide 
on  warming.  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash  and  chloroform 
hydrazine  gives  the  carbamine  reaction  (see  p.  413),  whilst  with 
ethyl  iodide  it  forms  diethyl  hydrazine  and  other  ethylated  bases. 

Fotassium  Ethyl  Hydrazine  Sulphonate,  C2Hg.NH.NH.SO3K,  is 
formed  by  warming  the  base  with  potassium  disulphate.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  on  addition  of  alcohol 
in  fine  glistenmg  scales.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
decomposes  into  the  base,  and  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and 
when  its  concentrated  solution  is  treated  with  mercuric  oxide 
potassium  diazoethane  sulplionate,  C2HgN  =  N.S03K,  is  formed. 
This  crystalhzes  in  scales  or  needles  which  deflagrate  strongly 
on  heating  when  dry,  and  on  treatment  with  zinc-dust  and 
acetic  acid  is  again  converted  into  the  original  compound. 

264  Diethyl  Hydrazine,  (C2H5)2N2H2,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrosodiethylamine,  when  at  the  same  time  ammonia  and 
diethylamine  are  produced  : 

(C2H,)2N-NO  +  2  H2  =  (C2H,)2N-NH2  +  n,0. 

(CgHJgN-NO  +  3  H2  =  (CaHJgNH  -h  NH3  +  H^O. 

In  order  to  separate  it  from  the  diethylaraine  formed  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  diflicultly  soluble  urea,  which 
will  be  afterwards  described,  and  which  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  diethyl  hydrazine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia. 
The  base  dried  over  caustic  baryta  is  an  easily  mobile  colourless 
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liquid  whicli  possesses  an  ethereal  and  faint  ammoniacal  odour. 
It  boils  at  96°  to  99°  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  is  a  monacid  base,  and  forms  soluble  salts  which  as  a  rule 
crystallize  with  diflSculty.  The  platinichloride,  (CoH5)^N^Hg 
PtClg,  separates  out  in  yellow  needles  on  addition  of  platinic 
chloride  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  Fehling's 
solution  is  reduced  by  the  free  base  only  on  warming,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  diethylamide.  This 
reaction  may  be  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitros- 
amine  in  aqueous  solution.  It  is  heated  slowly  with  zinc-dust 
aad  acetic  acid  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered  and  warmed  with 
Fehling's  solution  after  saturation  with  an  alkali.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  the  hydrazine  which  is  formed  may  be  detected  by 
the  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxide.  This  reaction  is  only  of  course 
available  when  no  other  substances  are  present  which  either  alone 
or  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  act  as  reducing  agents, 
such  for  example  as  the  hydrazine  bases,  hydroxylamine,  and 
the  nitrogen  acids,  which  latter  yield  bases.  In  such  cases  these 
bodies  must  be  removed  by  distillation,  either  with  an  alkali  or 
with  an  acid. 

265  Triethylazonium  Iodide,  (03115)3^21121.  This  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  diethyl  hydrazine  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  white 
needles,  which  yield  with  silver  oxide  a  strong  alkaline 
hydroxide  analogous  to  tetraethylammouium  hj'droxide,  and 
this  when  heated  with-  water  yields  diethyl  hydrazine  and 
ethylene.  If  its  aqueous  solution  be  treated  with  zinc-dust 
and'dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath,  trieth3damine,  hydri- 
odidic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed.  This  decomposition  is  a 
further  proof  that  ammonium  compounds  contain  pentad  nitro- 
gen, for  this  reaction  can  only  be  explained  under  the  supposition 
that  the  iodide  possesses  the  folloAving  composition : 

N-0.,H- 

Tetraethyl-Tetmzonc,  (C^HJ^N^j,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  on  a  cold  aqueous  sokition  of  diethyl 
hydrazine  : 

(C.,H,).,N-N 

2  (C^HJaN-NHo  +  4  HgO  =    "     "      ||  +  2  HgoO  +  2  H^O. 
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This  compound  is  an  almost  colourless  oil  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  possessing  a  peculiar  alliaceous  smell.  It 
does  not  solidify  at  -  20°.  It  volatilizes  in  aqueous  vapour  but 
cannot  be  distilled  by  itself,  and  when  quickly  heated  partially 
decomposes  with  deflagration  into  diethylamine  and  nitrogen. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  acids,  but  its  salts  are  very  unstable.  Thus 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  when  heated  to  70° — 80°  decom- 
poses with  a  rapid  evolution  of  nitrogen  : 

This  reaction  is  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which  the  etliyl 
group  separates  from  the  nitrogen  and  is  converted  into  aldehyde, 
in  order  to  yield  the  hydrogen  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
amine. 

The  platinichloride,  (C2H5)g]SrgH2PtClg,  separates  out  from 
alcoholic  solution  in  small  golden  yellow  prisms.  It  dissolves  in 
cold  water  without  alteration,  but  like  the  chloride,  decomposes 
on  boiling. 

Tetraethyl-tetrazone  acts  as  a  strong  base,  decomposing  many 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  If  a  solution  of  this  substance  be 
brought  in  contact  with  ,  silver  nitrate,  an  almost  instantaneous 
evolution  of  nitrogen  takes  place  with  formation  of  a  silver 
mirror.  Warmed  with  water  and  silver  oxide  the  same  phenom- 
enon takes  j)lace,  silver  acetate  being  at  the  same  time  formed. 
When  shaken  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  a 
dark  oil  separates  out  which  deflagrates  when  slightly  warmed 
under  water. 


CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL.^ 

266  Ethyl  Carhamine,C^.Q^^.  If  a  mixture  of  ethylamine, 
chloroform,  and  alcohol  be  poured  into  a  retort  containing 
powdered  caustic  potash  the  liquid  soon  begins  to  boil  violently 
and  ethyl  carbamine  distils  over  together  with  ethylamine, 
chloroform,  alcohol,  and  water,  the  first-mentioned  substance 
being  separated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation.^  It  is,  how- 
ever, obtained  in  the  pure  state  more  readily  by  acting  with 
one  molecule  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  two  molecules  of  silver 
cyanide  in  presence  of  some  ether,  the  mixture  being  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  to  130° — 140°.^    The  crystallized 

^  Hofmann,  Ann.  Chcm.  PJiarm.  cxlvi.  107. 

2  (jiiuticr,  Jhdl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  viii.  216,  SOo,  400, 
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compound  CNAg  +  CNCgHg  is  then  formed,  and  this  is  distilled, 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  with  half  its  weight  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  and  some  water,  the  product  being  subsequently- 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  rectified.^ 

Ethyl  carbamine  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  repulsive 
penetrating  odour.  The  inhalation  of  its  vapour  produces 
headache  and  giddiness.  It  jDOSsesses  a  slightly  alkaline  re- 
action, boils  at  78° — 80°,  and  is  converted  into  ethylamine 
formate  when  heated  with  water  for  twelve  hours  to  180°. 
Anhydrous  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  is  absorbed  with 
such  avidity  that  a  tarry  mass  is  formed.  In  j)resence  of  ether 
the  salts  of  ethyl  carbamine  are  obtained,  of  which  the  hydro- 
chloride possesses  the  composition  (CN. 02X15)2(0111)3.^  It  forms 
white  scales  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  dehquescent  and  its 
solution  quickly  decomposes  with  formation  of  ethylamine  and 
formic  acid.  If,  however,  it  be  treated  with  concentrated  caustic 
potash  in  the  cold,  ethyl  formamide  is  obtained  as  the  chief 
product.  This  is  also  formed  together  -with  acetic  anhydride 
when  the  carbamine  is  mixed  with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  con- 
siderable heat  being  evolved  : 

N  {  C  A  +  2  ''^^^g  }  O  =  N I  OA  +  O^aO  j  o. 

Ethyl  carbamine  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  by  distilling 
the  isomeric  propionitril,  a  body  to  be  afterwards  described,  and 
it  is  converted  mto  this  substance  when  heated  in  closed  glass 
tubes  to  180°. 

267  Ethyl  Cyanatc,  NO.OO2H5,  the  normal  cyanic  ether,  was 
obtained  by  Clotiz  ^  by  acting  with  cyanogen  chloride  on  a 
solution  of  sodium  ethyl  ate  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  was  called  by  him  cyanctlwlin  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  isocyauate  which  was  then  suj)posed  to  be  the  tnie  cyanic 
ether. 

It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  possessing  an  ethereal  smell  and 
a  sharp  bitter  taste,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  l'127l  at  15°. 
Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  with  formation  of  alcohol  and 
potassium  cyanurate.  If  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  be 
passed  into  the  solution,  a  thick  mass  is  obtained  which  becomes 
solid  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  slightly  warming  yields 

1  Gautier,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  ix.  211. 
2  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  ii.  212.  »  Compt.  Rend.  xliv.  42S, 
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a  distillate  of  ethyl  chloride  or  bromide,  cyanuric  acid  remaining 
behind.^  Ethyl  cyanate  decomposes  easily  into  a  crystalline 
mass  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  following  compounds  :  ^ 

Diethyl  aviidocyammitG,  C3N3(OC^H5)2]NH2,  crystallizing  in 
slender  white  prisms,  melting  at  97°. 

Ethyl  diaviidocyaimrate,  C3N3(OC2H5)(NH2)2,  a  white  crys- 
talline mass  fusing  above  190°. 

268  Ethyl  Isocyanate,  or  Ethyl  Carhimide,  CCNCgHg,  was 
obtained  by  Wurtz  ^  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  freshly 
prepared  and  well-dried  potassium  cyanate  with  two  parts  of 
potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  The  reaction  begins  at  180°,  and  is 
completed  at  250°.  The  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iso- 
cyanate and  isocyanurate,  and  these  can  be  readily  separated 
by  distillation.  Ethyl  carbimide  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
60°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0  898.  It  possesses  a 
suffocating,  very  .irritating  smell.  It  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  water,  ammonia,  and  the  amines  into  the  ethylated  ureas. 

The  following  reaction  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  with 
caustic  potash : 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  was  the  reaction  by  which 
the  amines  were  first  obtained  by  Wiirtz  (see  p.  401). 

Ethyl  carbimide  combines  with  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid 
to  form  ethyl  carbonijl  ammonmm  chloride,  N(C0)(C2Hg)HCl,  a 
liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  odour,  boiling  at  98°,  and 
decomposed  by  water  into  ethylamine  hydrochloride  and  carbon 
dioxide.*  It  forms  similar  compounds  with  hydrobromic 
acid.^ 

Ethyl  Isocyamtrate,  C303(NC2Hg)3,  is  easily  formed  from  the 
foregoing  compound,  as  also  when  potassium  cyanurate  and 
potassium  ethyl  sulphate  are  heated  together  to  200°.  It 
crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  85°  and  boil  at  276°  (Limpricht  and  Habich).  When 
heated  with  ammonia  it  does  not  undergo  change,  whereas 
on  treatment  with  potash,  it  decomposes  with  formation  of 

1  Gal,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixi.  527. 

*  Hofmanii  and  Olshatisun,  Bcr.  DeiUsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iii.  269. 
'  Ann.  Chim.  J'/ii/s.  [.3],  xlii.  43. 

*  Limpricht  and  ifabicli,  ylnn.  Chcm.  Pharm.  ci.v.  107. 
^  Gal,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  vi.  439. 
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ethylamine  and  potassium  carbonate.  On  the  other  hand, 
boiling  baryta-water  decomposes  it  into  triethyl-hiuret : 

CO— N.C0H5  CO— NH.C„H, 

/        \  / 
CHj-.N  CO     +  H2O  -  C^H-.N  +  CO, 

"     \        /  \ 

CO— N.C2H,  CO— NKC^Hg. 

Ethyl  isocyanurate  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  Avhen  heated 
yields  diethyl-urea  and  ethyl  carbimide.^ 

Dietliyl-isocyanuric  Acid,  C303]Sr3(C2H-)2B[,  is  contained  in 
combination  with  ethylamine  in  the  crude  product  obtained  by 
distilling  potassium  cyanurate  with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate, 
and  is  prepared  from  the  mother-liquors  of  ethyl  isocyanurate 
by  boiling  with  baryta-water  Until  ethylamine  is  evolved. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  then  passed  through  the  liquid,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  when  triethyl-biuret  first  separates  out 
and  then  the  barium  salt  of  diethyl-cyanuric  acid ;  this  latter 
is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  hexagonal  prisms  or  obtuse  rhombohedrons.  It  melts 
at  173°,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition.  If  silver 
nitrate  be  added  to  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution,  the  salt, 
C303N3(C2Hg)2Ag,  separates  out  in  needles  (Limpricht  and 
Habich). 

Mhyl  Ferrocyanide,  {G^^\{0^^^)^e.^  +  imfi.  When  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  compound  (C2H5)g(C3N3)^Fe2  -f-  4C2H5CI  + 
I2H2O  is  formed.  This  is  deposited  in  colourless  crystals  which 
raj)idly  become  blue  on  exposure  to  air.  If  these  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  ether  added,  ethyl  ferrocyanide  separates 
out  in  pearly  crystals  which  readily  turn  blue  on  exposure  to 
air. 2 

Mhyl  Flatinocyanide,  {G2S.^)2PH^^)i  +  2H2  0,  is  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  platinocyanic  acid  (Vol.  I.,  p.  417).  It  crystallizes  in 
quadratic  pink  needles  Avhich  easily  decompose  in  the  air  with 
formation  of  alcohol.  When  heated  on  a  water-bath  they 
become  lemon-yellow  with  formation  of  the  anhydrous  platino- 
cyanic acid  :  ^ 

(C2H5)2Pt(CN),  +  2  H2O  =  H^PtCCN),  +  2  CoH^.OH. 

1  Limpricht  anil  Habich,  loc.  cit. 

^  H.  L.  Buft',  Ann.  C'hcin.  Plmrm.  xci.  253. 

^  V.  Thann,  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  evii.  31:j. 
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Ethyl  Cyanamide,  N(C2pl5)CNH,  is  formed  by  passing 
cyanogen  cliloride  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethylamine 
when  a  neutral  syi'upy  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water  and  evaporated,  and  these  operations  frequently  re- 
peated, is  converted  into  the  polymeride,  triethyl  cyanuramide, 
N3H3(C2Hg)3(CN)3.  This  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
crystallizes  in  needles.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  triethyl  isocyanurate.  Both  these 
amides  decompose  when  heated,  solid  ethyl  dicyanamide, 
(NC)2N2(.^2^5)^S'  beiiig  left  behind,  and  diethylcyanamide, 
(NC)]Sr(C2ll5)2,  distilling  over.^  This  latter  is  also  formed  when 
ethyl  iodide  is  heated  with  silver  cyanamide  (Vol.  I.,  p.  676). 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  186°,  and  decomposing  when  heated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  follows  :  - 

N  ^         +  2  H2O  =  N    C2H5  +  NH3  +  CO2. 
(  CgHj  (  C2H5 

269  Mhyl  Th'iocyanate,  'NG.SC^H^-  Cahours  ^  first  obtained 
this  compound  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium thiocyanate  with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  and  Lowig* 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  on  potassium 
thiocyanate.  It  is  also  easily  formed  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
together  with  many  metalhc  thiocyanates,  of  which  the  mercury 
salt  is  however  not  one.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide. 
The  compound  is  separated  out  by  the  addition  of  water,  and 
washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  as  its 
specific  gravity  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  It  is  then 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium." 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  alliaceous  smell 
and  sweet  taste,  boiling  at  141° — 2°  when  the  barometer  is  at 
733°,'^  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1  "033,  and  a 
vapour-density  of  3  018  (Cahours).  Ethyl  thiocyanate  is 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid  with  formation  of  ethyl  sulphonic 
acid,  and  on  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 


'  Cahours  and  Clocz,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxviii.  3.54  ;  Hormann,  Ber.  Deutsch.  CJiem. 
Oe.i.  ii.  GOO  ;  iii.  264. 
»  Filcti  and  Schiff,  Bnr.  Deutuch.  Clmm.  Ges.  x.  427. 

3  Ann.  Chim.  PItys.  [3],  xviii.  264.  Pngf/.  Ann.  Ixvii.  101. 

»  Schlagdcnhaufron,  A7in.  Chim.  Phy.i.  [3],  Ivi.  297. 

'  Baudrimont,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  ^  Y.  Meyer,  Lichig's  Ann.  clxxi.  47. 
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sulijhide  it  is  converted  into  potassium  thiocyanate  and  mer- 
captan.  Caustic  potash  converts  it  into  potassium  cyanide, 
potassium  cyanate  and  ethyl  disulphide.^ 

The  latter  reaction  is  represented  as  follows  : 

2  NC.SC2H5  +  2  KOH  =  I  ^^2^5  +         +  NCOK  +  H^O. 

270  Ethyl  Thiocarlimidc,  or  Ethyl  Mustard  Oil,  CS.XCgHg. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylamine  becomes  waim  on  addition 
of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  fine  six-sided  tables  separate  out  from 
the  neutral  solution  consisting  of  ethylammonium  ethylthiocar- 

hamate,   CS  |  g]>q"^Q  jj'^jj  When  acted  upon  by  caustic  soda  it 

yields,  with  evolution  of  ethylamine,  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyl 
thiocarbamic  acid.  This  latter,  on  addition  of  hydrocliloric  acid, 
separates  out  as  a  clear  light  oil,  solidifying  after  some  time  to  a 
saponaceous  crystalline  mass,  whilst  if  a  larger  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added  it  dissolves,  carbon  disulphide  and  ethyl- 
amine hydrochloride  being  formed.  If  the  ethyl-ammonium  salt 
above  mentioned  be  heated  under  pressure  to  110° — 120°,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  diethylthio-urea  is  formed 
(see  p.  422),  which,  when  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide 
yields  ethyl  thiocarbimide  :  ^ 

^  =  ^XNCaHji     =     S=C=N.C,H,  +  N(C,HJH,. 

This  compound  is  more  easily  obtained  by  boiling  the  ethyl- 
ammonium  salt  of  ethyl  thiocarbamic  acid  and  water  with  silver 
nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  or  cujDric  chloride.  The  corresponding 
metallic  salts  of  the  thiocarbamic  acid  are  first  formed,  and  these 
decompose  with  production  of  a  metallic  sulphide,  suphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  ethyl  mustard  oil.^  Instead  of  the  metallic  salts 
an  alcoholic  iodine  solution  may  be  employed  : 

{  SN^aHJHg  +  ^2  =  CS.NC0H5  +  HI  +  S  +  N(C.,HJH3l. 

As  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  iodine  has  disappeared,  the  liquid 
is  distilled  and  the  thiocarbimide  jDrecipitated  from  the  distillate 
by  water.^ 

^  Briining,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  civ.  198. 
°  Ilofmann,  Bn-.  Dcutsch.  Chan.  Gts.  i.  25. 
3  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Ges.  i.  1C9. 
*  Ih.  ii.  452. 
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Ethyl  mustai-d-oil  is  also  formed  when  ethylamine  is  heated 
with  thiocarbonyl  chloride,  CSCIg.^ 

Ethyl  thiocarbimide  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  134°  and 
possessing  a  very  irritating  smell,  and  when  dropped  on  the 
skin  producing  a  burning  sensation.  The  specific  gravity  of 
its  vapour  is  2"98. 

Heated  with  absolute  alcohol  to  110°  monothioethylurethanc 
is  formed  : 

CS.NaHg  +  HO.C.Hg  =  cs|q^^-^s)h 

This  is  a  liquid  possessing  an  alliaceous  smell,  boiling  at 
204° — 208°  and  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with  formation  of 
alcohol,  ethylamine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

A  compound  isomeric  with  this  is  obtained  when  mercaptan 
is  heated  with  ethyl  isocyanate.  It  smells  like  the  foregoing 
compound,  boils  at  the  same  temperature,  but  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  acids,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  mode  of  formation, 
into  mercaptan,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ethylamine.  Its  constitution 

is,  therefore,  CO  | 

When  mercaptan  is  heated  together  with  ethyl  mustard  oil  a 
combination  takes  place,  and  a  body  is  obtained  resembling  the 
foregoing.  This  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state, 
as  on  distillation  it  decomposes  into  its  constituents.    This  body 

is  doubtless  dithioethylur ethane,  CS  -[ 


ETHYLATEP  UREAS. 

271  Ethyl  Carbamide,  CO.N2H3(C2H5),  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  cyanic  acid  on  ethylamine,  and  also  by  acting  upon  ammonia 
with  ethyl  carbimide : 

CO.NCoHg  +  NH3  =  CO  I  ^^2^5)11 

In  order  to  prepare  this  body  a  solution  of  ethylamine  sul- 
phate is  boiled  down  to  dryness  with  potassium  cyanide,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  alcohol.  Ethyl  urea  crystallizes  in 
striated  monoclinic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 

'  Rnthkc,  Ann.  Chem.  rharm.  clxvii.  211. 
"  Hofinann,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chnn.  Ges.  ii.  IKi. 
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melting  at  92°,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  with 
formation  of  diethyl  cyanuric  acid  (p.  416).  When  heated  with 
caustic  potash,  potassium  carbonate,  ammonia,  and  ethylamine 
are  formed.^  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  formation  of 
the  salt  C0.N2H4(C2H^)C1.  The  corresponding  nitrate  crystal- 
lizes in  short  thick  prisms  and,  like  the  oxalate,  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  urea 
dissolves  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  and  on  heating 
this  solution,  small  needles   separate  out   of  the  compound 

>  -^jj  j-Hg  ,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.^ 
{  N(C2H,)H. 

a-Diethyl  Carbmnide,  CO(NH.C2Hg)2,  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  ethyl  isocyanate  by  water,  as  well  as  by  the 
union  of  this  substance  with  ethylamine.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  flat  prisms,  and  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles.  It  melts 
at  112°'5  and  boils  at  2C3°.  Heated  with  caustic  potash  it 
decomposes  with  formation  of  ethylamine,  and  combines  with 
nitric  acid  to  form  a  deliquescent  nitrate  (Wurtz). 

^-Diethyl  Carbamide,  CO  |  '^'^  H  )  '  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  diethylamine  and  cyanic  acid.  The  only  reaction 
of  this  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  potassium  carbonate, 
diethylamine,  and  ammonia. 

Triethyl  Carbamide,  CO  |  obtained  by  dropping 

ethyl  isocyanate  into  diethylamine.  It  forms  white  crystals,  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  63°,  and  boils  at 
223°.  It  decomposes  with  alkalis  with  formation  of  ethylamine 
and  diethylamine.^ 

■jyj-^Q^jj^j^  is  not  produced  by  the 

action  of  ethyl  isocyanate  upon  triethylamine  (Hofmanu),*  but  is 
formed  by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  mixed  with  double  or 
treble  its  volume  of  petroleum-spirit  into  dilute  diethylamine. 
It  is  a  pleasantly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  205°,  dissolving  in 
acids,  and  again  separating  out  on  the  addition  of  alkalis.^ 

^  "Wurtz,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxii.  414;  Edp.  Chim.  Pure.  iv.  199. 

"  Leuckart,  Jbw?vi.  Prakt.  Clicm.  [2],  xxi.  1.    '  Wurtz,  Eijy.  Chim.  Pure.  iv.  199. 

*  Hofiimnn,  rhil.  Trans.  1S51,  ii.  370. 

*  Miuhler,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chan.  Qc.i.  viii.  1604. 
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272  The  name  tizide  has  been  given  by  Fischer  to  compoucds 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydrazine 
group  by  acid  radicals.  The  corresponding  ureas  must,  there- 
fore, be  termed  carbazides,  and  if  these  contain  only  one  amido.- 
group  they  are  called  semicarbazides.^ 

Ethyl  Semicarhazide,  or  Ethylhydrazine  Urea,  C2H5..NH  — 
NH.CO.NH.,.  In  order  to  prepare  this  compound,  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  pure  potassium  cyanate  is  heated  to  boiling  with 
ethyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution. 
On  cooling,  the  urea,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  separates 
out  on  careful  addition  of  solid  caustic  potash.  The  crystallized 
mass  is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the  solution  concentrated  and 
ether  added,  when  the  compound  is  deposited  in  thin  glistening 
tablets  melting  at  105° — 106°.^ 

a-Diethyl  Semicarhazide,  Q^^.'^Q^IL)^.00.'^{C^^)'R.  For 
the  preparation  of  this  compound,  nitrosodiethyl-urea  is  employed. 
This  latter  body  was  discovered  by  v.  Zotta,^  but  its  constitution 
was  first  recognised  by  E.  Fischer."*  It  is  obtained  by  passing  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  trioxide  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  diethyl- 
urea.  It  is  a  yellow  oil  insoluble  in  water,  from  which  solution 
transparent  tablets  separate  at  a  low  temperature.  It  possesses 
a  burning  taste  and  decomposes  suddenly  on  heating.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  it  colours  the 
liquid  first  brown,  then  green,  and  finally  a  bright  blue.^  By  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  and  zinc- dust  it  is  converted  into  diethyl- 
hydrazine  urea,  an  oily  liquid  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  crystallized. 
Its  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  forms  a  difficultly 
soluble  platinichloride.  When  this  urea  is  boiled  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  it  at  once  decomposes  into  carbon 
dioxide,  ethylamine,  and  ethylhydrazine  (p.  410). 

^-Diethyl  Semicarhazide,  {Q^B.^).^!^  -  NH.  -  CO.NH.^.  This 
urea  forms  the  point  of  departure,  as  has  already  been  stated,  for 

'  Brr.  DeiUach.  Chem.  Gcs.  ix.  883. 

'■  Fischer  and  Troschke,  Licbuj's  Ann.  cxcix.  294. 

^  Aim.  Chem.  I'harvi.  clxxix.  101.  lb.  cxoix.  283.  ' 

°  This  reaction  depends  upon  the  liberation  of  nitrous  a^Jd.  It  was  discovorcd 
hy  I.iebcrmann  (Bcr.  Deutfick.  C'/ievi.  Ocs.  vii.  247,  101)8),  and  occurs  in  tlio  case 
of  almost  all  nitroso-compounds. 
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pure  diethylhydrazine  (p.  411).  In  order  to  prepare  it  a  mixture 
of  the  hydrocbloi'ides  of  diethylamine  and  diethylhydrazine  is 
heated  to  boiling  with  pure  potassium  cyanate.  On  cooling,  the 
carbazide  separates  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  alcohol  and  water.  It  separates  from  hot  water  in  com- 
pact crystals,  and  from  alcohol  in  long  white  prisms  which  melt 
at  149°.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite  added  to  the  well-cooled 
solution,  yellow  crystalline  scales  of  an  exceedingly  unstable 
nitroso-compound  separate  out.  These  decompose,  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash,  into  nitrogen  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  diethyl- 
amine  and  ammonia : 

:  NO ; 
'  I  ' 

(C^H,)^^-  N  -CO-^NH, 
I        I  I 

Hi     i  o  i  H 
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273  Ethyl  Thiocarbamide,  CS  |  ^^^g;       is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ethyl  mustard-oil.  It  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  fine  needles,  which  are  tolerably  soluble  in 
water  and  melt  at  106°.  If  their  solution  be  treated  with 
mercuric  oxide,  ethyl  cyanamide  (p.  416)  is  formed : 

S=C<S5X,H  +  HgO  =  Ct^(CA)H  +       +  HgS. 

Diethyl  Thiocarbamide,  CS  |  jJjj^Q^g^y     The  formation  of 

this  body  from  ethylamine  and  carbon  disulphide  has  already 
been  described.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  combination  of  ethyl- 
amine with  ethyl  mustard-oil : 

S  =  C  =  N.CA    -f-    N(C,H,)H,   =    S  =  C<g[gA)H 

It  occurs  in  crystals  which  melt  at  77°,  and  when  their  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated   mercuric  oxide 

'  Hofmann,  Bcr.  DeulscJi.  Chcvi.  Gcs.  i.  25  ;  ii.  601. 
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clietliyl  carbamide  (p.  420)  is  formed.  If,  liowever,  ethylaraine 
be  present  at  the  same  time  triethyl  guanidine  is  formed  : 

Diethyltbiocarbamide'.  Ethylamine, 

^  -  '"\N(C.,H,)H  +  '"2^5^^-n2  +  ■•^■^o^ 

Trietliylguaiiidine. 

This  latter  compound  is  also  formed  by  tlie  action  of  sodium 
otbylate  on  ethyl  isocyanurate/  and  by  heating  chlorpicrin  with 
ethylamine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  is 
caustic  and  alkaline,  and  it  solidifies  gradually  on  exposure  to 
air  by  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide.  At  a  high  temperature 
it  distils,  and  partially  decomposes  with  formation  of  ethylamine 
and  a-diethyl  carbamide.  Hence  it  contains  one  molecule  of 
water  in  very  persistent  combination,  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  a 
monacid  base  it  is  probably  an  ammonium  hydroxide. 
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274  Nitroetliane,  C^^O^,  was  discovered  by  V.  Meyer,  and 
Stiiber,^  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  silver 
nitrite,  when  together  with  this  nitro-compound  about  the  same 
quantity  of  isomeric  ethyl  nitrite  is  produced.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  on  the  large  scale  the  following  process  may  be 
adopted :  2090  grams  of  dry  silver  nitrite  are  brought  into  a 
large  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  to  this 
1700  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  are  gradually  added  by  means  of 
a  stoppered  funnel,  so  that  the  liquid  boils  quickly  but  not  too 
violently.  As  soon  as  all  the  ethyl  iodide  is  added,  the  liquid 
is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  and  then  the 
condenser  is  turned  round  and  the  liquid  distilled  in  the  water- 
bath  as  long  as  any  liquid  comes  over.  It  is  next  heated  in 
an  oil-bath,  and  the  distillate  collected  separately.  The  residue 
ill  the  flask,  which  consists  of  silver  iodide  and  silver  nitrite, 
is  then  finely  powdered,  and,  on  to  this  residue,  the  distillate 
which  came  over  at  100°  is  poured,  and  the  whole  again  digested 
in  the  manner  described,  when  a  further  quantity  of  nitro- 
ethane  is  obtained.    This  is  now  added  to  the  first  portion, 

'  Hofmann,  Prnc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  281. 

-  Bn:  DniJ.Hch.  Chcvi.  Grs.  v.  399  ;  Ann.  Chctn.  Pharm.  olxxi,  ]. 
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and,  in  order  to  remove  any  etliyl  iodide  which  may  be  present 
it  is  digested  with  an  inverted  condensr-er  with  10  grams  of  silver 
nitrite,  the  whole  being  heated  to  boiling.  The  product  is  then 
purified  by  fractional  distillation,  when  about  340  grams  of 
nitroethane  are  obtained. 

Nitroethane  is  a  colourless  strongly-refracting  liquid  having 
a  pleasant  peculiar  ethereal  smell.  It  boils  at  113° — 114°  under 
a  pressure  of  737  mm.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  13°  of 
1"0582,  that  of  its  vapour  being  2-557.  When  ignited  it  burns 
with  a  pale  flame.  Its  vapour  cannot  be  heated  above  the 
boiling  point  without  exploding. 

In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into 
ethylamine.  This  latter  compound  can  be  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state  by  digesting  nitroethane  in  a  flask  Avith 
an  excess  of  iron  filings,  and  then  adding  acetic  acid  and  a  few 
drops  of  water,  the  whole  being  warmed  imtil  a  reaction  takes 
place,  after  which,  the  flask  is  placed  in  cold  water  and  the 
reaction  is  so  regulated  that  the  liquid  does  not  boil.  The 
liquid  is  then  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  and  a  large  yield  of 
the  base  is  thus  obtained.  If  nitroethane  be  employed  which 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl  nitrite,  some  ammonia  is 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  this  can  readily  be  removed  by 
collecting  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  over 
sulphuric  acid,  crystallizing,  and  treating  with  alcohol,  when  the 
insoluble  sal-ammoniac  remains  behind.  If  nitroethane  be 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*14  it  is  con- 
verted into  hydroxylamine  and  acetic  acid  : 

That  nitroethane  acts  as  a  weak  acid  might  be  expected  from 
the  fact  that  it  contains  the  nitro-group  (see  p.  188). 

Sodium-nitroethane,  CgH^I^aNOg,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
sodium  with  nitroethane  diluted  with  benzene,  or  on  nitroethane 
alone  with  alcoholic  soda,  when  a  white  solid  mass  is  obtained. 
This  may  be  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  dried  on  a 
water-bath.  This  compound  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  that 
very  small  quantities  of  nitroethane  produce  a  precipitate  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  soda,  whereby  it  may  be  readily  detected. 
Alcoholic  potash  or  ammonia  however  do  not  give  any  precipitate. 
Sodium  nitroethane  is  a  white  light  amorphous  powder,  which 
on  heating  in  the  open  air  burns  off  like  gun-cotton,  but  when 
heated  in  a  narrow   test-tube    detonates    loudly.     If  kept 
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for  a  length  of  time  it  becomes  brown,  and  it  deliquesces 
quickly  on  exposure  to  air.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
blood-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  deep  green  colour 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate which  soon  becomes  brown  and  afterwards  black  from 
separation  of  metallic  silver.  Mercurous  nitrate  gives  a  dirty 
green  precipitate,  whilst  mercuric  chloride  added  to  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  sodium  compound  yields,  after  standing 
for  a  few  moments,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  a  very  stable 
compound  having  the  composition  ClHgCgH^NOg,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  represented  by  one  of  the  following  formulse : 

It  is  soluble  in  water  Avith  difficulty,  and  acids  separate  nitro- 
ethane  from  its  solution. 

275  Monohromnitroethane,  CgH^BrNOg.  When  nitroethane  is 
dissolved  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and 
bromine  added  drop  by  drop,  the  colour  of  this  substance  dis- 
appears, and,  on  cooKng  with  water,  the  addition  of  bromine  may 
be  continued  until  the  liquid  appears  yellow,  when  a  heavy  oil 
separates  out.  This  is  a  mixture  of  nitroethane,  fnonobrom- 
nitroethane  and  dibromnitroethane,  and  from  this  the  pure 
raonobromnitroethane  can  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty. 
It  is,  however,  easily  prepared  by  adding  little  by  little  to  the 
calculated  quantity  of  bromine  a  solution  of  nitroethane  in 
caustic  potash.^  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  when 
bromine  is  added  in  excess  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion only  the  monobrom  compound  is  formed,  but  that  when 
it  is  added  little  by  little  the  dibromnitroethane  is  produced, 
may  be  readily  explained.  The  constitution  of  nitroethane  and  its 
bromine  substitution-products  is  given  by  the  following  formulae  : 
CH,  CH3  CH, 

I    ■  I  I 

CH2NO2  CHBrNOg  CBrgNO^, 

and  from  these  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  bromnitroethane 
is  a  stronger  acid  than  nitroethane,  whilst  dibromnitroethane 
possesses  no  acid  properties  (p.  426).  The  following  equation 
represents  the  change  which  occurs  when  bromine  is  added  to 
potassium  nitroethane  : 

C,H,KNO.,  +  Br^  =  C^H.BrNO,  +  KBr. 

^  Tscherniak,  Liebi(j\t  Ann.  clxxx.  126. 
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The  bromnitroethane,  however,  at  once  decomposes  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  the  potassium  salt,  and  nitroethane  is 
liberated,  upon  which  the  bromine  does  not  act,  whilst  the 
potassium  compound  of  the  bromnitroethane  produced  is  acted 
upon  by  bromine.^  According  to  this  explanation  only  nitro- 
ethane and  dibromnitroethane  should  be  formed.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  monobrora-compound  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  potassium  nitroethane  is  more  slowly  attacked  by 
the  brom-compound  than  the  potassium  salt  is  by  bromine 
itself.  The  decomposition  takes  place  more  slowly,  and  a 
certain  excess  of  the  monobrom-compound  must  be  present, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  the  dibrom-compound  obtained  depends 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  duriug  which  the  reaction 
proceeds.  If  this  time  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  pro- 
duct is  obtained  which  boils  at  140° — 149°,  from  which  the 
pure  compound  boiling  at  146° — 147°  may  be  easily  obtained 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  very  heavy  oily  liquid 
having  an  extremely  penetrating  smell,  is  easily  soluble  in 
alkalis,  and  yields  a  crystalline  compound  with  caustic  soda, 
whilst  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  unites  to  form  a  mass  of 
glistening  crystalline  scales.  These  salts  cannot,  however,  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  they  decompose  easily  with 
formation  of  a  bromide. 

Dibromnitroethane,  CgHgBrgNOg.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
compound  the  requisite  quantity  of  bromine  is  added  to  nitro- 
ethane, and  a  small  quantity  of  water  poured  on  to  the  top  of 
the  liquid,  and  to  this  mixture  (which  must  be  cooled  down  and 
shaken)  dilute  caustic  potash  is  added  until  decolorization 
ensues.  The  dibromnitroethane  which  then  separates  out  is 
removed,  and  bromine  again  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  until 
it  becomes  yellow-coloured,  when  a  further  quantity  of  the 
dibrom-compound  is  obtained.  The  raw  product  is  decolorized 
by  shaking  with  caustic  potash  and  adding  it  to  that  obtained, 
mixed  with  "water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled.- 

Th'is  substance  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  very 
penetrating  odour,  and  boiling  at  165°. 

276  Diniiroethane,  C2H^(N02)2-  To  prepare  this  com- 
pound, bromnitroethane  is  dissolved  in  twice  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  a  solution' of  potassium 
nitrite  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water.    Alcoholic  caustic 

•  Meyer  and  Tsclicrniak,  Liebig's  Ann.  clxxK.  114. 
-  V.  Meyer,  Licbixj-s  Ami.  cl.x.xv.  128. 
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potash  is  then  added,  the  liquid  being  cooled,  and  a  mixture  of 
potassium  bromide  and  the  potassium  salt  of  dinitroethane 
separates  out,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  equation : 

CH3  +  KOH  +  KNO.,  =    CH3  +  KBr  +  Hp. 

I  I 
CHBrNOa  CK(N02)2 


The  crystalUne  mass  is  washed  out  with  ether,  and  then  the 
dinitroethane  separated  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  a  colourless  strongly-refracting  liquid,  having  a  faint 
alcohol-like  smell,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  boiling  at 
185°— 186°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'3503  at  23°-5, 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  tolerably  strong  acid 
which  decomposes  carbonates,  although  not  very  easily.  It  is 
converted  into  hydroxylamine,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  by 
the  addition  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  product  also 
contains  some  aldehyde.  This  decomposition  is  represented  by 
the  following  equations  : 

+4H,  =  ^"^'  +  2  N(0H)H2  +  H,0. 
CH(N02)2  '  CHO 

CH3  CH3 
I      +N(0H)H2=  I  +NH3. 
CHO  CO.OH 

Dinitroethane  forms  well  crystallized  salts.  The  potassium 
compound,  C2H3K(N02)2,  is  obtained  by  adding  alcoholic  potash 
to  a  solution  of  dinitroethane  in  alcohol.  It  forms  pure 
yellow,  brightly  glistening  crystals,  which  become  opaque  and 
red  on  exposure  to  air,  but  regain  their  colourless  appearance 
when  again  placed  in  the  dark.  On  quickly  cooling  the  hot 
aqueous  solution,  the  compound  separates  out  in  the  form  of 
tables  or  long  needles,  and  by  evaporation,  or  by  slow  cooling, 
it  is  obtained  in  fine  monoclinic  prisms.  It  explodes  very 
violently  by  a  slight  blow,  or  even  at  the  touch  of  a  warm 
object,  with  formation  of  red  vapours. 

The  yellow  salts  which  dinitroethane  forms  with  sodium, 
ammonium,  barium  and  calcium,  are  also  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallize  well.  The  silver  salt,  C2H3Ag(N02)2,  is  a  fine 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  deposited  from  warm 
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solution  in  bright  metallic-glistening  scales,  and  is  as  explosive 
as  the  potassium  compound.^ 

Bromdimtroctliane,  C2H3Br(lSr02)2.  is  formed  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  dinitroethane  is  shaken  with 
the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine  water.  It  is  a  colourless 
heavy  oil  having  an  extremely  pungent  smell.  It  is  volatile 
in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  but  when  it  is  heated  alone  it 
decomposes  suddenly  with  formation  of  bromine  vapours.  It 
is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  as  follows  (ter  Meer) : 

C2H3Br(N02)2  +  2  KOH  =  C2H3K(N02)2  +  KBr  -f-  H^O  +  0. 

277  MMjl  Nitrolic  Acid,  C2H3(N02)NOH.  This  compound, 
discovered  by  Victor  Meyer,^  is  easily  formed  when  an  alkaline 
solution  of  nitroethane  is  mixed  with  potassium  nitrite  and 
then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : 

GH2      +       ON.OH      =       CN.OH      +  H,0. 

I  I 
NO2  NO2 

It  also  occurs  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro xylamine  is 
well  shaken  with  dibromnitroethane  dissolved  in  alcohol  for 
the  purpose  of  fine  division  : 

CH,  CHo 
I  I 

0Br2      +      N(0H)H2      =      CNOH      +  2HBr. 

I  I 
NO2  NO. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  nitroethane  is  dissolved  in  the  requi- 
site quantity  of 'weak  caustic  soda,  an  excess  of  potassium 
nitrite  added,  and  the  whole  acidified,  so  that  nitrous  fumes 
are  evolved.  Alkali  is  then  added  in  excess,  the  reddish - 
brown  solution  again  acidified,  and  this  process  repeated  three 
or  four  times.^  The  liquid  is  then  shaken  up  several  times 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nitrolic  acid,  and  this  separates 
out  in  crystals  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  A  single 
crystallization  from  water  suffices  to  j'ield  it  chemically  pure. 
It  crystallizes  in  splendid  pale-yellow  transparent  rhombic  prisms 


1  t&r  Mecr,  Licbuj  s  Ann.  clxxxi.  1.  '  Licbig's  Jnn.  clxxv.  SS. 

^  ter  Meer,  Licbig's  Ann.  clxxxi.  1. 
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having  a  bright  lustre  and  a  slight  bluish  fluorescence  and  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  crystals  of  saltpetre.  This  body 
has  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  It  is  so  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water  that  if  a  solution  be  saturated  by  the  warmth 
of  the  hand,  crystals  at  once  form  when  the  hand  is  removed. 
Nitrolic  acid  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  with  an  intense  red  colour.  The  salts  which  are  thus 
formed  are,  however,  extremely  readily  decomposed,  and  have 
not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Their  solutions  yield, 
with  various  metallic  salts,  coloured  precipitates,  which  are  also 
very  unstable.  Nitrolic  acid  gradually  decomposes  on  keeping, 
leaving  acetic  acid  containing  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  when 
heated  it  begins  to  melt  at  81°  and  decomposes  quickly,  often 
with  explosive  violence,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2  C2H4N2O3  =  2  C^H.Oa  +        +  N 

If  it  be  heated  with  water,  or  better  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrogen  monoxide  is  obtained,  together  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
same  reaction  takes  place  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold.  In  this  way  two  successive  reactions  take  place.  At 
first  acetic  acid,  hydroxylamine,  and  nitrous  acid  are  formed  ; 

CH,  CH„ 
1  I 

C^NOH  +  2  HgO     =      C=0  +  N(0H)H2  +  NO2H, 

NO2  OH  • 

and  the  latter  two  compounds  mutually  decompose  as  follows  : 

NOH3  +  NO2H  =  2H2O  +  N2O. 

Sodium  amalgam  and  water  also  give  rise  to  acetic  acid  and 
nitrous  acid,  together  with  ammonia  formed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  hydroxylamine.  It  is  clear  that  hydroxylamine  is  pro- 
duced in  this  decomposition,  because  if  zinc  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  employed  for  the  reduction,  only  acetic  acid 
and  hydroxylamine  are  obtained  :  ^ 

CBI3  cn, 
I  I 

Cr=N.OH    +   H2O  +  2H,      =       C=0  +  2H„N.0H. 

I  'I 
NO2  OH 

»  Meyer  and  I.oclier,  LicUg's  Ann.  clxxx.  170. 
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278  Dinitroethylic  Acid,^  {O^^y^^O^.  Nitric  oxide  is  very 
slowly  absorbed  by  zinc  ethyl.  The  reaction  may,  however,  be 
accelerated  by  working  under  pressure.    The  first  product  of  this 

reaction  is  ethyl  zinc  dinitroethylate,  NgOa  |  ^nC.^Hr  ^^^^^^ 

may  be  obtained  when  an  ethereal  solution  is  employed,  in 
large  colourless  transparent  rhombohedral  crystals  which  oxidize 
in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by  water  with  evolution  of  gas, 
as  follows : 


^^^O^  {  ZnCX"^  ^^'^  ^  ^  N,0,(C2H,),  Zn  +  ZnCOH)^. 

Zinc  hydroxide  is,  however,  not  precipitated,  but  a  basic  salt  is 
formed  which  yields  an  opalescent  solution  having  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar  bitter  taste.  \\Tien  car- 
bon dioxide  is  passed  into  the  liquid  the  normal  zinc  salt, 
2N^O^(C2H5)2Zn  +  HgO,  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  thick 
rhombic  prisms  (Zuckschwerdt).  If  this  be  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure,  a  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  obtained,  possessing 
an  acid  reaction  and  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  an  extremely 
unstable  compound,  decomposing  even  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  of  the  monoxide  and 
dioxide  of  nitrogen,  and  of  ethylene. 

The  sodium  salt  is  easily  prepared  by  passing  nitric  oxide  into 
sodium  zinc  ethyl,  Na  Zn  (02115)3.^ 

A  series  of  other  salts  have  been  prepared  from  the  zinc  salt, 
of  which  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  deflagrate  like 
gunpowder  when  heated  below  a  red-heat,  and  the  zinc  salt 
when  quickly  warmed  to  300°  bums  with  a  fine  bluish-green 
flame.  The  copper  salt,  2'^ ^0 ^{Q.^^^Qxx  +  H.^O,  crystallizes 
from  a  fine  purple-coloured  solution  in  long  needle-shaped  four- 
sided  prisms  of  the  same  colour.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts 
dinitroethylic  acid  into  ammonia  and  eth3damine  :  ^ 

N^OgCCsHJH     4  H2  =  NH3  +  C.3H5.NH2  +  2  H.O. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  acid  contains  one  atom  of 

1  Franldand,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  C3. 

2  Franldand- and  C.  C.  Graham,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  ISSO,  I.  .^78. 
'•'  Ziickscliwerdt,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  vlxxiv.  302. 
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nitrogen  in  direct  combination  with  ethyl,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing formula  represents  its  constitution  : 

C,Hr— N— N— OH. 

\/ 
O 

BiazoetJioxane,  (C.^H^.^'^fio,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  silver  hyponitrite  (Vol.  I.  par.  237) ;  it  is  a  light,  colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  ethereal  odour.  Although  it  is 
almost  as  explosive  as  nitrogen  chloride,  it  was  found  possible 
to  determine  its  vapour  density,  which  is  41.  Hydrogen  in  the 
nascent  state  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  nitrogen  gas.  Hence 
its  constitution  is  most  probably  expressed  by  the  formula : 

C,H,-0-N  =  N-0-C,H,.i 


PHOSPHORUS  BASES  OF  ETHYL. 

279  Ethyl  nw!i'pliine,V{G^^'E.^.  This  compound,  discovered 
by  Hofmann,^  is  obtained  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  methyl  compounds 
(p.  229).  A  mixture  of  five  grams  of  zinc  oxide,  twenty  grams 
of  phosphonium  iodide,  and  twenty  grams  of  ethyl  iodide,  is 
heated  in  a  closed  glass  tube  of  about  50  cbc.  capacity  for  from 
six  to  eight  hours  to  150°.  It  is  best  first  to  bring  the  phos- 
phonium iodide  into  the  tube,  then  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  lastly 
the  iodide  of  ethyl.  Mixed  in  this  way  the  bodies  do  not  attack 
one  another  in  the  cold  ;  and  the  tube  may  be  easily  sealed  up. 
On  opening  the  tube,  after  the  oj)eration  is  over,  a  disengage- 
ment of  gas  takes  place,  as  various  gaseous  bodies  are  formed 
in  the  reaction,  amongst  which  ethane  is  probably  contained, 
and  also  frequently  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The  chief  product 
of  this  reaction  is  ethyl  phosphonium  hydriodide,  Avhich  forms  a 
double  salt  with  the  zinc  iodide  also  formed  : 

2  C,H,I  +  2PHJ  +  ZnO  =  2P(C2H5)H3l  +  Zxi\  +  HgO. 

This  reaction  is  accompanied  by  another  one,  in  which  diethyl 
phosphiiie  is  produced,  this  body  combining  directly  with  zinc 
iodide : 

2  C2HJ  +  PH,I  +  ZnO  =  P('C2Ht,),H2T,  Znl,  -f-  H^O. 

'  Zom,  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chan.  Gat.  xi.  1630. 

'  Ber.  Deulsch.  C'hem.  Gcs.  iv.  4.'50  ;  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xxiv.  713. 
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The  separation  and  purification  of  the  phosphines  is  accom- 
plished without  any  difficulty,  these  bodies  thus  exhibiting  a 
marked  difference  from  the  amine  bases,  the  separation  of  which 
is  difficult  and  tedious.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  under  the  above  conditions  a  tertiary  base  is  not  formed. 
In  order  to  separate  the  ethyl  phosphine,  the  contents  of  the  tube 
are  brought  into  an  apparatus  filled  with  hydrogen  (Fig.  62)> 
into  which  a  slow  current  of  water,  free  from  air,  is  allowed  to 
enter.  This  decomposes  the  salt  of  the  primary  base,  correspond- 
ing to  the  iodide  of  phosphonium,  into  ethyl  phosphine  and 
hydriodic  acid.  The  first  of  these  is  condensed  by  passing 
through  a  spiral  tube  surrounded  by  ice  and  dried  over  caustic 
potash.  As  the  current  of  hydrogen  carries  away  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  very  volatile  ethyl  phosphine,  the 
gas  is  passed  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic 
acid.  At  last  the  whole  is  warmed,  and  when  no  further 
evolution  of  ethyl  phosphine  takes  place,  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  allowed  vto  run  into  the  retort,  when  so 
much  heat  is  evolved  that  diethyl  phosphine  volatilizes ;  and 
this  is  then  condensed  by  an  ordinary  cooling  apparatus  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  also  dried  over  caustic  potash. 

Ethyl  phosphine  is  a  very  mobile  colourless  liquid,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  possessing  a  strong  refractive  power. 
It  boils  at  25",  and  does  not  act  on  vegetable  colouring  matters. 
Its  smell  is  most  overpowering,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
carbamines,  and  its  vapour,  like  that  of  the  latter  bodies, 
produces  an  intense  bitter  taste  on  the  tongue  and  in  the 
throat.  The  vapours  bleach  cork  like  chlorine,  and  caoutchouc 
brought  in  contact  with  them  is  rendered  translucent  and  loses 
its  elasticity.  Ethyl  phosphine  ignites  in  contact  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  yields  with 
sulphur  and  carbon  disulphide  volatile  compounds. 

Ethyl  phosphine  is  a  weak  base,  which  unites  with  concen- 
trated hydracids  and  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group  to  form 
salts  which  are  quickly  decomposed  by  water.  The  hydrochloride 
forms  a  platinichloride  which  crystallizes  in  fine  crimson-red 
needles.  Ethyl  phosphonium  iodide  is  a  splendid  salt,  crystal- 
lizing in  shining  white  four-sided  tables  slightly  soluble  in  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid.  On  the  addition  of  ether  it  separates 
out  in  large  well-formed  tables,  which  are  so  thin  that  they 
exhibit  iridescence.  Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  they 
sublime  at  100°,  forming  a  mass  resembling  sal-ammoiiiac. 
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280  Elliijl  Fhosphinio  Acid,  P(C2H5)03H2.  This  substance  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  ethyl  phos- 
pliine,  and  may  be  regarded  as  orthopliosplioric  acid  in  which 
hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  ethyl.  It  is  separated  from  the 
pliosphoric  acid,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  boiling 
tlie  solution  with  oxide,  of  lead,  and  treating  the  mixture 
of  the  lead  salts  with  acetic  acid,  which  leaves  the  lead  phos- 
phate insoluble.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed  through 
the  solution,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  The 
residual  oily  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  spermaceti-like 
mass,  which  melts  at  41°  and  can  easily  be  distilled.  Although 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  it  is  only  with  difficulty  moistened 
by  this  substance.  It  is  dibasic ;  the  silver  salt,  P(C2H5)03Ag2, 
is  an  insoluble  yellow  powder.^ 

Diethyl  Phosphine,  P(C2ll5)2H, 

is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water  and  having  a  high 
refractive  power.  It  boils  at  85°,  and  possesses  an  extremely 
penetrating  smell,  but  one  quite  different  from  ethyl  phos- 
phine. It  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  avidity,  becoming  thereby 
so  hot  that  inflammation  may  ensue.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in 
acids.  Its  salts,  which  are  not  decomposed  by  water,  crystallize 
only  with  difiiculty,  with  the  exception  of  the  hydriodide  and 
the  platinichloride,  the  latter  forming  fine  large  orange-yellow 
prisms,  which  however  are  very  unstable. 

Diethyl  phosphine  combines  with  sulphur  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide  to  form  liquid  compounds.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  the 
base  to  diethyl  pJiospMnic  acid,  P(C2ll5)202H,  a  liquid  which 
does  not  solidify  at  —  25°,  and  yields  a  silver  salt,  P(C2ll5)202Ag, 
Avhich  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  fine  silky 
needles. 

Triethyl  Phosphine,  P(C2H5)3. 

281  This  was  first  prepared  by  Cahours  and  Hofmann,'  by  the 
action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  phosphorus  trichloride,  in  a  similar  way 
as  the  corresponding  methyl  compound  (see  p.  232).  Hofmann 
afterwards  found  that  it  is  better  to  decompose  the  double 
compound  of  triethyl  phosphine  and  zinc  chloride,  formed  by 
the  continued  action  of  concentrated  caustic  potash,  and  to 
distil  the  base  from  this  mixture.^    This  compound  is  also 

'  Hofiniinn,  Dr.r.  iJcutKch.  Chr.m.  Oct.  v.  110  ;  Chan.  Soc.  Journ.  xxv.  422. 
»  Clicm.  Hoc.  Journ.  xi,  Gl.  a  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  410, 
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formed  by  heating  phosphonium  iodide  and  absolute  alcohol 
for  some  hours  to  180°,  the  product  of  the  reaction  being 
decomposed  by  caustic  soda : 

3  C2H5OH  +  PH,I  =  PCCgHJgHI  +  3  H2O. 

Triethyl  phosphine  is  also  formed  when  ethyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen  :  ^ 

3  C2H5I  +  PH3  =  P(C,H5)3HI  +  2  HI. 

In  this  reaction  not  a  trace  of  the  primary  or  secondary  base 
is  formed.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  acts  in  this  respect  alto- 
gether differently  from  ammonia. 

The  triethyl  phosphine  dried  over  caustic  potash  is  a  colour- 
less very  mobile  liquid  boiling  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
at  127°'5  under  a  pressure  of  744  mm,,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'812  at  15°"5.  In  a  concentrated  condition  it  has  a 
suffocating  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  which  when  dilute  has 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  hyacinths.  It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen, 
especially  at  a  high  temperature,  and  consequently  the  liquid 
cannot  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  its  be- 
coming heated.  In  contact  with  oxygen  white  vapours  are 
at  once  given  off,  the  liquid  becomes  hot  and  frequently 
ignites,  burning  with  evolution  of  a  dense  white  cloud.  If  a 
piece  of  filter-paper  moistened  with  triethyl  phosphine  be 
placed  in  a  tube  filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  tube  dipped  into 
warm  water,  the  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  the 
oxygen  and,  after  a  few  moments,  the  mixture  detonates  loudly. 
Triethyl  phosphine  does  not  possess  an  alkaline  reaction, 
although  it  easily  combines  with  acids.  Its  salts,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solutions,  ai-e 
not  well  defined.  If  a  mixture  of  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  ethyl 
iodide  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  150°  — 160°  a  compound  of 
triethyl  phosphine  hydriodide  and  zinc  iodide  is  formed  : 

8  C2H5I  -1-  P2  +  3  Zn  =  2  P(C2H  JgHIZnl,  +  2  Znl^  +  2  C.,H,. 

At  the  same  time  triethjdjDhosphonium  iodide  is  also  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  its  compound  with  zinc  iodide. 

These  bodies  may  be  separated  by  crystallization,  and  the 
mixture  is  well  adapted  for  preparing  small  quantities  of  tri- 
ethyl phosphine  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  (Hofmann).    A  solution  of  the  base  in 

^  Hofinann,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iv.  205  and  372. 
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hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  platinic  a  chloride  precipitate  of 
[P(CoH^)3H].,PtCly,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble 
iu  alcohol.  When  triethyl  phosphine  is  dropped  into  a  flask 
tilled  with  chlorine  gas  each  drop  takes  fire  ;  but  if  chlorine  be 
passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  a  dichloride  is 
formed.  This  is  a  crystalline  body  melting  at  100°,  and 
volatilizing  readily,  although  its  boiling-point  is  very  high. 
Triethyl  phosphine  also  combines  with  bromine  and  iodine 
with  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  inflammation  may  occur, 
but,  by  moderating  the  action,  crystalline  compounds  can  be 
obtained.  The  compounds  of  triethyl  phosphine  with  the 
elements  of  the  oxygen  group  have  been  more  accurately 
examined. 

282  Tricthylphosjohine  Oxide,  P  (0.2115)30.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  oxygen  combines  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
triethylphosphine,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  oxide  is  almost  always 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  base,  and  when  the  latter  is 
distilled,  the  thermometer  suddenly  rises  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  condensing  tube  becom- 
ing covered  with  a  network  of  glistening  crystals  of  the  oxide. 
In  order  to  prepare  this  body  the  residues  from  the  preparation 
of  triethyl  phosphine  are  distilled  in  a  copper  retort.  A  large 
portion  of  the  oxide  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and 
then  the  impure  oxide  as  an  oily  liquid.  The  aqueous  distillate 
is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  the  oxide  then  separated 
by  solid  caustic  potash.  The  purified  product  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  contact  with  solid  caustic  potash 
and  again  distilled.  As  soon  as  the  distillate  solidifies  the 
receiver  is  changed  and  the  pure  substance  forms  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  raw  product.^ 

A  very  good  method  for  preparing  the  oxide  is  given  by 
Carius,^  and  this  has  been  further  improved  by  Crafts  and  Silva.^ 
One  part  of  phosphorus  is  heated  with  thirteen  parts  of  iodide 
of  ethyl  for  twenty-four  hours  to  175°-1S0°,  when  the  following 
reactions  take  place  : 

P^  +  4  C,H  J  =  P(C,H,),I  +  PI3. 

PI3  +  3  C^H^I  =  P(C,H,)3l,  +  2 1,. 

PI3  +  3  P(C,H,),I  +  J,  =  4>  P(C,H,)3l,. 

P(C.H,)3l,  +  C,H,I  =  P(C,H,),I  +  I,. 

'  Hofmann,  Phil  Tmna.  1860,  p.  413.         »  Ann.  CJicm.  Pharm.  cxxxvii,  117. 
"  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xxiv.  C29. 
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The  contents  of  the  tube  are  'then  distilled  with  strong 
alcohol,  when  ethyl  iodide  comes  over.  The  residue  is  mixed 
with  four  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  distilled,  and  the  distillate 
■purified  as  above  described.  The  formation  of  the  oxide  is 
explained  by  the  following  equations  : 

P(C,H,)3l2  +  2  C.H^.OH  =  T{G,n,),0  +  2  C^H.I  +  H^O. 
P(G2"^^5)3l2  +  2  KOH  =  P(C2H5)30  +  2  KI  + 
V{C,n,)l  +  K0}1  =  -P(G,-K,),0  +  KI  +C,H,.  * 

Triethyl  phosphiue  oxide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  ethyl  on  the  chloride  of  ethyl  phosphorous  acid. 

Triethyl  phosphine  oxide  crystallizes  in  long  white  needles 
which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  every  proportion  in 
water  and  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  always 
separates  out  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  when  every 
trace  of  the  solvent  is  removed.  According  to  Hofmann,  it 
melts  at  44°,  and  boils  at  240°,  whilst  Crafts  and  Silva  state 
that  it  melts  at  51°"6  and  boils  at  243°.  It  is  an  extremely 
stable  body,  which  is  not  attacked  even  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  it  only  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature. Sodium  does  not  attack  it  even  when  heated  with 
it,  nor  does  zinc  in  alkaline  solution  produce  any  action.  It 
however  does  not  combine  readily  with  other  bodies,  but  yields 
compounds  with  a  few  salts. 

Triethylp]ios;p]iine  Oxide  Zinc  Iodide,  P(C2H5)30Znl2,  crystal- 
lizes from  warm  water  or  alcohol  in  monoclinic  tables,  which 
melt  at  99°. 

TriethylphospJiine  Oxide  Copper  Sulpihatc,  ^V[Qi.^^^O  + 
CuSO^.  When  crystallized  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  the 
pure  heated  oxide  it  dissolves,  a  quantity  of  basic  copper  sulphate 
separating  out,  whilst  triethylphosphine  oxide  copper  sulphate 
remains  in  solution.  The  solution  on  slight  dilution  and  further 
heating  deposits  more  of  the  basic  copper  sulphate.  On  then 
evaporating  the  blue  liquid  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid, 
fine  four-sided  prisms  separate  out,  having  the  colour  of  ferrous 
sulphate.^ 

2'riethylplwspliine  Oxide  Platinic  Chloride,  P(C2H5)30  -|- 
P(C2Hj3PtCl(j,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  six-sided  mono- 
clinic  tables.    It  dissolve^  in  all  proportions  in  water,  but  is 

^  Pebal,  Ann,  Chem.  I'liann.  cvx.  202. 
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insoluble  in  ether.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride be  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  and 
heated  to  boiling,  the  red  precipitate  which  at  first  forms 
disappears,  and  light  yellow  crystals  separate  out  from  the  con- 
centrated solution,  having  the  composition  Pt[P(C2H5)3]^PtCl^, 
and  therefore  analogous  to  Magnus's  green  salt  (Vol.  II.  part  ii. 
p.  411).  This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  ethereal  solution  in  large  amber-yellow  transparent 
mouoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  150°,  and  may  be  heated  to 
250°  without  decomposition.  Together  with  this  compound 
an  isomeric  body  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  small  white  prisms. 
If  the  yellow  compound  be  heated  with  triethylphosphine  and 
water,  colourless  crystals  having  the  composition  [P(C2H5)g]^PtCl2 
are  formed,  which  are  easily  converted  with  separation  of  tri- 
ethylphosphine into  the  white  compound  already  mentioned,  and 
give  with  silver  oxide  and  water  a  strongly  alkaline  solution, 
from  which  other  salts  corresponding  to  the  plato-diammoaium 
compounds  can  be  prepared.^ 

283  Triethylphosphine  Sulphide,  P(C2Hg)3S.  If  a  piece  of  sul- 
phur be  thrown  into  a  test-tube  containing  triethylphosphine  it 
melts  with  evolution  of  heat,  running  about  on  the  top  of  the 
liquid  until  at  last  it  disappears.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  solidifies 
to  a  splendidly  crystalline  mass.  This  experiment  requires  care, 
inasmuch  as  the  vapour  of  the  base  when  brought  in  contact 
with  air  forms  an  explosive  mixture.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
sulphide  in  larger  quantity,  flowers  of  sulphur  are  heated  in  a 
dilute  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  as  long  as  they  dissolve. 
The  ether  is  then  evaporated  off  and  the  residue  crystallized 
from  boiling  water.  On  cooling,  it  separates  out  in  long  glisten- 
ing needles  or  hexagonal  prisms,  which  melt  at  94°,  and  are 
volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  When  heated  with  sodium,  tri- 
ethylphosphine is  produced,  whilst  nitric  acid  converts  this 
compound  into  the  oxide. 

Triethylphosphine  Selenide,  P(C2H5)3Se.  Selenium  combines 
directly  with  this  base,  but  with  less  energy  than  sulphur. 
The  compound  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  the  sulphide  does,  and  is  decomposed  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Triethylphosphine  Carhonyl  Sulphide,  P(CJ2H5)3CS2.  This  mag- 
nificent and  characteristic  compoimd  is  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  base  with  carbon  disulphide,  the  combination 

'  Cahours  and  Gal.  nidi.  Soc.  Chlm.  [-Jl.  xiv.  nsn. 
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taking  place  so  energetically  that  an  explosion  may  occur.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  prepare  the  compound  in  an  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
ether,  but  easily  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which,  on  cooling, 
it  is  deposited  in  red  needles  resembling  chromium  trioxide, 
whilst  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion large  deep-red  monoclinic  crystals  are  obtained  exhibiting 
dichroism,  melting  at  95°  and  evaporating  at  100^  The  com- 
pound is  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution 
yields,  with  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow  amorphous  compound, 
[P(C2H;^)3H]2PtClQ,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very 
easily  decomposed.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with 
silver  oxide  or  silver  nitrate  the  following  reaction  takes  place : 


PrC,H,)3CS2  +  2  Ag,0  ^  AgS  +  Ag2  +  CO^  +  P(aH,)3S. 


Moist  air  gradually  produces  a  similar  change.  If,  however,  it 
is  heated  with  water  to  100°  the  following  reaction  occurs  : 


4P(C2H5)3CS.  +  2H.,0  =  2P(C.H5)3S  +  P(CoH.),0  + 
P(C,H5)3(CH3)OH  +  3  CSo. 


The  methyl  triethyl  phosphonium  hydroxide  thus  formed  yields 
a  iDlatinichloride  crystallizing  in  splendid  octohedrons. 

The  formation  of  the  red  compound  takes  j)Iace  so  easily  and 
so  quickly  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  detecting  the 
smallest  trace  either  of  carbon  disulphide  or  of  triethyl  phos- 
phine.^  If  it  is  desired  to  test  for  the  latter  body,  the  liquid  is 
poured  on  to  a  watch-glass,  and  the  vapour  of  carbon  disul- 
phide allowed  to  flow  on  to  it  from  a  bottle  containing  this 
liquid,  when  the  glass  becomes  covered  with  a  network  of  red 
crystals.  By  help  of  the  triethylphosj)hine  the  presence  of 
exceedingly  small  traces  of  sulphide  of  carbon  may  be  detected, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  most  carefully  purified  coal-gas." 

The  constitution  of  this  peculiar  compound  is  probably  as 
follows : 


When  heated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen to  100°  it  decomposes  into  carbon  disulphide,  triethyl- 
phosphiuo  sulj)hide,  and  yellow  crystals  having  the  formula 


'  The  othur  tertiary  phosijliiiuis  form  ttimilar  coiupouiuls. 
Hofiuanii,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  \\  431. 
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CgHigPSa,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  probably  having  the  constitu- 
tion CS  -f  oSJm  TT  N  XT    If  these  be  heated  with  water,  carbon 

disulphido  is  separatjd,  and  an  alkaline  solution  is  formed  which 
yields  with  acids  well-defined  salts.  The  difficultly  soluble 
iodide  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  having  the  composition 
P(SCH3)(C,Hj3l.i 


Teteaethylphosphonium  Compounds. 

284  When  triethylphosphine  is  mixed  with  ethyl  iodide  a 
violent  reaction  takes  place  in  a  few  moments.  The  liquid  froths 
up,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  of 
tetraethylphosphonium  iodide.  This  compound  is  also  formed 
together  with  triethylphosphine,  when  absolute  alcohol  acts  on 
phosphonium  iodide  (Vol.  I.  p.  477) : 

It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  .less  so  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether.  If  ether  be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
until  the  Avhite  crystalline  powder  which  begins  to  separate 
dissolves  on  boiling,  finely  formed  crystals  are  deposited  on 
cooling.  If  silver  oxide  be  added  to  its  solution,  silver  iodide 
is  quickly  formed,  and  a  strongly  allcaline  liquid  which  retains 
some  silver  oxide  in  solution.  If  this  be  allowed  to  dry  over 
sulphuric  acid,  metallic  silver  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder  or  in  that  of  a  mirror,  and  a  crystalline  mass  of  the 
hydroxide  is  obtained,  which  is  odourless,  and  possesses  a  bitter 
taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  phosphorus  itself.  Its  solu- 
tion exhibits  most  of  the  reactions  of  caustic  potash,  except 
that  it  does  not  easily  dissolve  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  alumi- 
nium. On  dry  distillation  it  is  decomposed  into  triethylphos- 
phine oxide  and  ethane.  The  chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate 
prepared  from  this  are  crystalline,  but  extremely  deliquescent 
bodies.  The  platinichloridc  is  an  orange-yellow  precipitate, 
whicli  is  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  aurichloride 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  glistening  golden  needles. 

Tricthyhnethylphosphonium  Iodide,  P(C2Hg)3(CH3)I.  If  methyl 
iodide  be  brought  together  with  triethylphosphine,  it  unites 
with  it  with  such  force  that  an  explosion  may  occur,  and  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  dilute  with  ether.    The  compound  resembles 

'  llofmauu,  Pruc,  llmj.  Soc.  xi.  286. 
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that  of  tetraethylphosphoniuin,  and,  like  this,  yields  a  stronj^ly 
alkaline  hydroxide  and  a  platinichloride  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 


ARSENIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

285  These  bodies  exhibit  close  analogy  with  the  corresponding 
methyl  compounds.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  triethyl- 
arsine,  they  have  not  been  so  carefully  examined  as  -the  latter 
series. 

Triethylarsine,  As(C2H5)3,  occurs  together  with  arsendi- 
methyl,  As2(C2H5)^,  as  the  principal  product  of  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  arsenide  : 

AsNag  +  3  C2H5I  =  As(C2H5)3  +  3  Nal. 

The  product  is  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  distillate 
rectified  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.-^  Triethylarsine 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  arsenic  trichloride.^ 
It  is  a  highly  refracting  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  disagreeable 
smell,  boiling  at  140°  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'151 
at  16°7,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  5°-278  (Landolt).  It 
fumes  in  the  air  and  takes  fixe  when  slightly  warmed.  When 
the  air  is  allowed  to  act  slowly  upon  it,  tabular  crystals 
having  an  acid  reaction  are  formed.  The  composition  of  these 
has  however  not  been  determined.  Triethylarsine  is  decomposed 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
but  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  142  converts  it  into  triethyl- 
arsine nitrate,  which  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 

Triethylarsine  Oxide,  As(C2H5)30,  is  formed,  together  with 
other  bodies,  when  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylarsine  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  as  well  as  when  the  correspond- 
ing iodide  is  heated  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  possesses  an  irritating  smell.  When  warmed  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  evolves  a  most  unbearable 
odour,  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  chloride  which 
however  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Triethylarsine  Bromide,  As(C2H5)3Br2,  is  produced  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  its  constituents  is  allowed  to  evaporate. 

'  Liindolt,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  IxxxLx.  301  ,  xcii.  361. 
"  Cnliours  aiul  Hormnnii,  Coinpt.  Rend.  xli.  831. 
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It  forms  yellow  crystals  which  have  a  bitter  taste  and  excite 
saeezing. 

Triethylarsine  Iodide,  As(C2H5)3l2,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
precipitate  by  adding  iodine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethyl- 
arsine. By  the  action  of  platinic  chloride  on  triethylarsine 
the  salt  Pt[As(C2H5)3]^PtCl^  is  produced  which  is  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  phosphine  compound  (p.  437). 
An  isomeride  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time  in  long 
light  yellow  prisms.  Both  bodies  are  converted  into  the  salt 
I  As(C,,H5)3]^PlC1.,  by  the  further  action  of  the  arsenic  base 
(Cahours  and  Gal.) 

IViethylarsine  Sulphide,  As(C2Hg)3S,  is  produced  when  an 
ethereal  solution  of  triethylarsine  is  warmed  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
melting  a  little  above  100°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  its  solution  precipitates  black  sulphide  of  silver 
from  silver  salts,  but  it  has  no  action  on  those  of  copper 
and  lead. 

Tetraethylaesonium  Compounds. 

286  The  iodide,  AsiQ^^J.,  is  readily  produced  by  gently  heat- 
ing ethyl  iodide  with  triethyl  arsine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  long  colourless  needles 
which  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  When  distilled 
with  caustic  potash  it  decomposes  into  the  bodies  from  which 
it  is  formed.  It  unites  with  iodine  to  form  the  periodide, 
As(C2H5)^l3,  a  body  which  in  appearance  resembks  potassium 
permanganate.  A  compound  with  arsenic  tri-iodide,  As(C2H5)^I 
+  AsTg,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  arsenic  Avith  ethyl  iodide 
to  180° ;  it  forms  red  tables  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  with  forma- 
tion of  tetraethylarsonium  iodide,  and  distilled  with  this  body 
it  yields  pure  triethylarsine. 

If  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  zinc  be  heated  with  ethyl  iodide 
to  175°— 180°,  the  compound  'ik^iO^r)^!  +  Zulg  is  ob- 
tained crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  fine  prisms.  A  correspond- 
ing cadmium  compound  has  also  been  prepared.  Both  bodies 
are  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
arsenic  iodide  compound.' 

'  Cahours,  Compt,  Rend.  xiix.  87  ;  1.  1022.  Ann.  Chem.  Pha/nn.  cxii.  228; 
cxvi.  364. 
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Tctractliylarsoniuvi  Hydroxide,  As(C2H5)40H,  is  obtained  by- 
acting  with  silver  oxide  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide. 
A  strongly  alkaline  caustic  liquid  is  left  behind,  which  on 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  yields  the  hydroxide  as  a  deliquescent 
crystalline  mass,  and  this  when  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
at:id  gives  the  chloride,  As(C2H5)^Cl  +  4H2O,  a  crystalline 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  uniting  with 
mercuric  chloride  and  platinic  chloride  to  form  crystalline 
compounds. 

Various  other  tetraethylarsonium  salts  are  known.  More- 
over dimethylcthylarsine,  diethylmdhylarsine,  and  their  com- 
pounds and  derivatives  have  been  prepared.-^ 

Dicthylarsine  or  Ethyl  Gacodyl,  A?,^{G^^^.  In  order  to 
prepare  this  body,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sodium  arsenide  and 
five  parts  of  quartz  sand  is  placed  in  a  number  of  small  flasks 
and  each  moistened  with  ethyl  iodide.  As  soon  as  the  energetic 
reaction  is  over,  the  mass  is  heated  in  connection  with  •  a 
reversed  condenser  and  ethyl  iodide  again  added  until  all  the 
triethylarsine  is  converted  into  the  arsonium  iodide.  The 
product  is  then  extracted  with  ether  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  solution  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
the  ether  distilled  off.  On  addition  of  water  free  from  air 
to  the  residue,  diethylarsine  separates  out,  and  this  is  dried  and 
rectified  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  same  compound 
is  also  formed  when  diethylarsine  iodide,  As(C2H5)2l,  is  distilled 
with  zinc  amalgam.^ 

Diethylarsine  is  a  heavy  highly  refracting  liquid  having  an 
unbearable  alliaceous  odour  and  boiHng  at  18.5" — 190°,  and 
oxidizing  qiiickly  in  the  air  without  however  taking  fire.  In 
this  case  diethylarsine  oxide,  a  substance  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  examined,  is  produced.  It  unites  also  with  the 
elements  of  the  chlorine  group  and  with  sulphur,  forming 
compounds  which  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  methyl 
compounds  but  have  not  been  further  examined. 

Ethyl  Cacodylic  Acid,  AsO(C2HJ20H,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  air  on  the  foregoing  compound  in  the  presence  of 
water,  or,  more  rapidly  when  diethylarsine  is  shaken  up  with 
water  and  mercuric  oxide,  when  a  readily  soluble  and  crystalline 
mercuric  salt  is  formed.    This  is  decomposed  by  baryta-water, 

1  Caliours,  Ann.  Chem.  Pliarm.  cxxii.  192,  329  ;  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixii. 
291. 

'■^  Ciilioursi  and  Kiclic,  Compt.  llcnd.  xxxvi.  1001  ;  xxxix.  541. 
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the  liquid  treated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  afterwards  the 
barium  exactly  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  evapora- 
ting this  solution,  the  free  acid  is  obtained  in  glittering  scales 
or  tables  which  have  an  acid  reaction  and  a  bitter  taste.  They 
melt  at  190°  and  are  not  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  or 
even  by  aqua-regia  (Landolt).  The  same  compound  is  also 
formed  when  diethylarsine  iodide  is  treated  with  silver  oxide 
and  water  : 

2  AsCC^Hs)^!  +3  Ag20+H.p  =  2  AsO(C2H5)20H  +  2_AgI  +  4  Ag. 

Monethylarsinc  Compounds  are  but  little  known.  The  iodide 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  diethylarsine  iodide  : 

AsCC^H,),!  +  L  =  AsCC^H,)!,  4-  C,H,I. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  m  a  similar  way  from  diethylarsine. 
Its  properties  have  not  been  fully  examined.  '  When  treated 
with  silver  oxide  and  water  it  forms  a  crystallizable  arsenmono- 
ethylic  acid,  AsO(C2H5)  (0H)2  (Cahours). 

Some  compounds  are  also  known  which  contain  both  methyl 
and  ethyl,  but  they  have  not  beea  more  definitely  examined 
(Cahours). 

ANTIMONY  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

287  Trietlujlstihine  or  Stihcthyl,  ^\){G^^.^.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this  compound,  ethyl  iodide  is  allowed  to  act  on  potassium 
antiraonide,^  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sand,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  violent  reaction  which 
takes  place  must,  to  begin  with,  be  moderated  by  cooling  down 
the  flask,  which  is  afterwards  gently  warmed  and  the  products 
of  the  reaction  distilled  off.  In  this  case  not  only  stibethyl 
but  also  tetraethylstibonium  iodide  is  formed,  and  hence 
the  ci-ude  product  is  rectified  over  potassium  antimonide.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  prepare  triethylstibine  iodide,  which  Avill  be 
hereafter  described,  from  the  crude  product  and  to  decompose 
this  with  zinc.  Triethylstibine  is  also  easily  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  antimony  trichloride.^ 

Triethylstibine  is  a  highly  refracting  thin  liquid  possessing 

1  Potassium  antimonide  is  obtained  by  igniting  five  jiarts  of  cream  of  tartar 
with  four  parts  of  antimony,  when  a  crystnllini;  rcgiilu.s  is  obtained,  liaving  a 
bright  nuitiillio  lustre,  luid  containing  twelve  per  cunt,  of  potassium  (C.  Lowig 
and  E.  .Scliwci/cr,  jinii,  Clicni.  Pharm.  Ixxv. 

2  A.  W.  Hofmunn,  Phil.  Mmj.  [4j,  .\v.  117. 
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an  unpleasant  alliaceous  odour,  boiling  at  158°'5  under  a  pressure 
of  730  mm.  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  1G°  of  1-3244,  that 
of  its  vapour  being  7"438.  It  fumes  strongly  on  exposure,  and 
takes  fire  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  air  as  well  as  in  oxygen, 
burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
solution  of  platinic  chloride  on  triethylstibine  a  fine  crystalline 
compound,  Pt[Sb(C2H5)3]^PtCl^,  is  obtained  (Hofmann). 

Triethylstibine  Oxide,  Sb(C^H;;)30,  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxi- 
dation of  triethylstibine  in  the  air  or  under  water,  as  well  as  by 
evaporating  its  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  best  obtained  by  acting 
on  silver  oxide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  or  oxy- 
iodide.^  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulj^hate 
with  baryta  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives,  on  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum,  a  syrup  which  gradually -solidifies  to  an  amorphous 
mass.  Its  sciiution  has  a  bitter  taste  and,  like  the  alkalis, 
precipitates  many  metallic  salts.  With  acids  it  forms  salts  which 
have  a  bitter  taste,  but  do  not  act  as  emetics. 

Triethylstibine  Chloride,  Sb(C,H5)3Cl2.  Triethylstibine  takes 
fire  in  chlorine  gas.  In  order  to  prepare  the  chloride,  the  oxide 
or  one  of  its  salts  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  above  compound  is  precipitated  as  an  oily  liquid 
which  smells  like  turpentine  and  has  a  specific  gra^^ty  of 
1-540  at  IT. 

Triethylstibine  Bromide,  Sb(C2H5)3Br^,  is  obtained  by  adding 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  to  a  well-cooled  alcoholic 
solution  of  triethylstibine,  and  precipitating  the  product  with 
water.  It  is  a  colourless,  highly  refracting  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'953  at  17°,  and  possessing  an  unpleasant, 
turpentine-like  smell,  and  on  warming  giving  off  a  vapour 
which  excites  terirs  and  sneezing.  Like  the  chloride,  it  decom- 
poses when  strongly  heated.  Its  alcoholic  solution  acts  on 
metallic  salts  like  potassium  bi-omide. 

Triethylstibine  Iodide,  Sb(C2H5}3l.,.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
compound,  iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  triethyl- 
stibine so  long  as  the  colour  disappears.  The  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate,  and  crystals  separate  out,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  and  ether.  This  body 
forms  colourless  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at  70"'5,  and 
begin  to  volatilize  at  100",  though  they  decompose  at  a  tem- 
perature slightly  above  this.  Trielhylstibiue  iodide  dissolves  in 
water,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  acts 

*  JMfi'k,  An)t,.  Chan.  Pharm.  xcvii.  322. 
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towards  chlorine,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  metallic  salts 
like  potassium  iodide.  By  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  the  iodide 
a  pasty  mass  is  obtained  which,  on  distillation,  yields  k  heavy 
liquid,  probably  pentaethyl-stibine. 

TriethylstiUne  OxyiocUcle,  Sb2(C2H5)gOl2,  is  formed  by  allow- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  triethylstibine  iodide,  to  which 
ammonia  has  been  added,  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  union  of  the  iodide  and  oxide  in  alcoholic 
solution,  or  by  adding  hydriodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  oxide 
in  ether  until  a  turbidity  occurs.'-  The  oxyiodide.  deposits  in 
hard,  colourless,  glassy,  odourless  octoliedrons  or  tetrahedrons. 
When  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
tlie  corresponding  chlorine  compound  is  formed,  consisting  of 
a  striated  crystalline,  very  deliquescent  mass.^ 

Triethylstibine  Sulphate,  ^^^{Q'^^.^^O ^,  is  best  obtained  by 
acting  with  copper  sulphate  on  triethylstibine  siilphide.  It  is 
very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  from  the  syrupy 
solution  in  small  white  crystals.  When  decomposed  by  baryta 
water,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  a  soluble  compound  of  tri- 
ethylstibine and  baryta  remains  behind,  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  ;  this  solution  is  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide 
with  formation  of  triethylstibine  oxide. ^  The  basic  salt, 
[Sb(C2H5)g]2(OH)2SO^,  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  oxyiodide 
with  silver  sulphate.  On  drying  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  a  gummy  mass  remains. 

TriethylstiUne  Nitrate,  Sb(C2Hg)3(N03)2,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving triethylstibine  or  its  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms 
melting  at  62°"5,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  deflo,gratiug  on 
heating.  The  basic  salt,  Sb(C2H5)3(OH)N03,  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxyiodide  with  silver  nitrate,  and  forms 
a  striated  crystalline  mass  which  is  not  deliquescent,  though 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

TriethyUtihine  Antimonite,  Sb(C2H5)3(Sb02)2,  is  obtained, 
together  with  the  oxide,  when  triethylstibine  is  slowly  oxidized. 
In  order  to  prepare  it,  an^  ethereal  solution  of  the  latter  com- 
pound is  allowed  to  evaporate  by  exposure  to  air.  The  residue 
is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 

'  RncT<ton,  Quart.  Joum.  Cham.  Soc.  xiii.  115. 
*  dtreckor,  Ann.  Chnm.  Pharm.  cv.  308. 
"  Ih:d. 
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antimonite  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powder,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.' 

Triethylstibine  Sulphide,  Sb(C2H5)3S,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylstibine  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulj)huretted  hydrogen  on  the  oxide,  and  forms  a  light  crystal- 
line mass,  having  a  silver-white  colour,  and  smelling  like  mer- 
captan.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  dikite  acids  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
triethylstibine  and  potassium  thiocyanate  are  produced,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  behaves  towards  metallic  salts  like  potassium 
sulphide  (Buckton). 

TriethylstibinG  Thioantimonite,  Sb(C2H5)3(SbS2)2,  is  obtained 
as  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  antimonite,  and  it  is 
also  formed  when  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  antimony 
containing  free  sulphur  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
triethylstibine.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  with 
separation  of  antimony  trisulphide  and  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Triethylstibine  Selenidc,  Sb(C.2H5)3Se,  is  formed  in  an  analogous 
way  to  the  sulphide,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Tetraethylstibonium  Compounds. 

288  These  were  discovered  by  R.  Lowig,^  and  termed  by  him 
stibethylium  compounds.  The  point  of  departure  for  these  is 
the  iodide  obtained  by  the  combination  of  ethyl  iodide  with 
triethylstibine, 

Tetraethylstibonium  Hydroxide,  Sb  (03115)^011,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide. 
The  filtrate  is  first  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  and  then  in  a 
vacuum,  and  it  leaves  the  compound  as  an  oily  liquid  which 
does  not  solidify,  is  easily  soluble  in  w.ater,  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  behaves  like  caustic  potash  towards  the  metallic 
salts,  &c. 

Tetraethylstibonium  Chloride,  ^\)(G^^J^\,  is  obtained  by 
neutralizing  the  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  crys- 

*  C,  Lowig,  Ann.  Cliem.  PJuirm.  Ixxxviii.  323. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xcvii.  322. 
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tallizes  in  deliquescent  needles,  and  unites  with  platinic  chloride 
and  other  metallic  clilorides. 

The  Iromide  is  a  similar  substance,  but  is  not  deliquescent. 

Tetraethylstiboniitm  Iodide,  ^h{C^^)J.  +  'iB.f>,  is  obtained  by 
heating  ethyl  iodide,  triethylstibine,  and  water  together  to  100°. 
On  slowly  evaporating  the  solution,  the  compound  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  prisms,  but  separates  out  in  needles,  Avhen  a  hot 
solution  is  quickly  cooled.  This  compound  is  always  formed  as 
a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  triethylstibine. 

Other  salts  of  this  group  have  been  prepared.  They  are 
crystallizable,  but  have  not  been  accurately  investigated. 

Tetracthylstihonmrn  Hydrostdphide,  Sb(C2H5)^SH,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  hydroxide.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  which  behaves  towards  the 
metallic  salts  like  potassium  hydrosulphide. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  certain  Methyltriethyl  stibonium  com- 
pounds have  been  prepared  and  examined  by  Friedliinder.^ 


BISMUTH  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

289  Triethylhismuthine,  Bi(C2H5)3,  was  obtained  by  Breed  by 
the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium, 
and  afterwards  examined  more  particularly  by  Diinhaupt.^  It 
is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'82,  possessing  a 
very  unpleasant  smell,  and  producing,  when  inhaled,  a  burning 
taste  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  evolves 
thick  yellow  fumes,  which  ignite  with  a  slight  explosion.  It  is 
not  volatile,  but  if  it  is  heated  by  itself  it  begins  to  decompose 
at  50°  to  60°,  with  separation  of  bismuth  and  evolution  of  a 
combustible  gas,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches  150° — 160° 
a  sharp  explosion  takes  place. 

Ethyl-Bismuth  Oxide,  Bi(C2H5)0,  is  obtained  from  the  corre- 
sponding iodine  compound  by  precipitation  wdth  caustic  potash  as 
an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ethyl-Bismuth  Chloride,  Bi(C2Hg)Cl2,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  a  dilute 
solution  of  triethyl  bismuthine  in  alcohol : 

Bi(C2H,)3  +  2  HgCl2  =  Bi(C2H,)C]2  -f-  2  Hg(C.A)Cl. 


Journ.  Prakt,  Chcm.  Ixx.  449.  ^  Sill.  Journ.  [2],  xiii.  401. 

3  Jvwrn,  Pralct.  Chcm.  Ixi.  399. 
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On  cooling,  ethylraercury  chloride  first  separates  out,  and 
then  the  mother-liquor  yields  on  evaporation  small  white  crystals 
of  ethylbismuth  chloride. 

Mhyl-Bismuth  Iodide,  Bi(C2H5)l2,  is  formed  hy  the  double 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  with  potassium  iodide.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  yellow 
six-sided  scales. 

Mhyl-Bismuth  Nitrate,  Bi  (^03)3,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  iodide. 
Wlien  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  the  solution  deposits  basic 
bismuth  nitrate,  but  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  a  vacuum,  a 
striated  crystalline  mass,  having  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste,  is 
obtained.  This  has  a  smell  of  rancid  butter,  and  decomposes 
with  deflagration  when  heated  to  40°, 

BORON  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

290  These  compounds,  discovered  and  investigated  by  Frank- 
land,^  have  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  only 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  quantivalence  of  boron,  but  have 
also  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  method  for  determining  this 
element  quantitatively. 

Triethylhorine  or  Bor ethyl,  B(C2H5)3,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  zinc  ethyl  on  ethyl  borate  (see  p.  367)  : 

3  ZnCC^H,)^  +  2  B(OC2H,)3  =  2  B(C2H,)3     3  Zn{OC,TL,\. 

Triethylhorine  is  also  formed  when  the  vapour  of  boron 
trichloride  is  passed  into  zinc-ethyl. 

It  is  a  colourless,  easily  mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating 
smell.  Its  vapour  acts  violently  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  provokes  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  It  boils  at  95°,  and  at  23° 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0"6961,  that  of  its  vapour  being  3"400. 
When  the  vapour  comes  in  contact  with  air,  it  forms  a  slight 
bluish-white  smoke,  which  when  in  the  dark  is  seen  to  be 
caused  by  a  lambent  blue  flame.  The  liquid  is  spont;xneously 
inflammable  in  air,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  and  some- 
what fuliginous  flame.    In  contact  with  oxygen  it  explodes. 

Boron  Dicthylethoxide,  B(C2H5)20C2H5,  is  formed  when  one 
molecule  of  ethyl  borate  is  acted  upon  by  two  molecules  of  zinc- 
ethyl.    It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  an  ethereal 

1  Phil.  Trnv.i.  lSfi2,  part:  i.  p.  167  ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  xxv.  165  (1876). 
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smell,  and  a  sharp  taste.  It  boils  at  102°,  and  takes  lire  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  burning  with  a  green,  slightly  luminous 
flame.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  3 '91 4.  In  contact 
with  water  it  is  converted  into  Boo'on  Diethylhyclr oxide, 
^{O.^r^JdTL,  a  liquid  wliich  also  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and 
decomj)oses  on  heating ;  it  has  an  ethereal  smell,  and  a  sharj), 
pungent  taste. 

This  latter  body  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air,  with 
formation  of  Boron  Ethyl-hydroxetlwxicle,  B(C2H5)(OC2H5)OH, 
a  colourless  and  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallizes  about  8°,  and 
smells  like  borethyl,  and  has  a  sharp  taste.  On  treatment 
with  water,  it  decomposes  with  formation  of  alcohol  and  ethyl 
boric  acid,  B(C2H5)(OH)2,  a  crystalline  and  volatile  body,  pos- 
sessing an  intensely  sweet  taste  and  a  pleasant  ethereal  smell. 
When  heated  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  to  100°,  it  sublimes 
in  splendid  crystals  closely  resembling  those  of  napthalene. 
Although  the  compound  has  an  acid  reaction  no  salts  have  been 
obtained  from  it. 

Boron  Btlw-dienwxide  'EiG^^iOO^^.^^i^  formed  by  the  slow 
action  of  the  air  on  borethyl.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
may  be  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  with  only  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  at  once  by  water  with  forma- 
tion of  alcohol  and  ethylboric  acid,  which  was  first  obtained  in 
this  way. 

Biboron  Etiwpentetlioxide,  B2(C2Hg)(OC2Hg)g,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing two  molecules  of  ethyl  borate  with  one  of  zinc  ethyl.  It 
is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  a 
faint  ethereal  odour.  It  boils  at  112°,  and  distils  without 
decomposition,  but  its  vapour-density,  which  was  found  to  be 
278,  indicates  that  its  vapour  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl  borate,  and 
boron  ethodiethoxide  : 

B,(C2Hg)(OC2Hg)g  =  (C2Hg) B (0 C2Hg) 2  -t-  B(OC2Hg)3. 

Water  decomposes  it  into  boric  acid,  ethylboric  acid,  and 
alcohol. 

Ammonio-horic  Ethide,  B(C2H5)3NH3.  Borethyl  absorbs 
ammonia  with  avidity  with  formation  of  the  above  compound, 
which  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  smell  and  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Carbon  dioxide  does  not  act  upon  it  even 
in  the  presence  of  water,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  acids.  Its 
vapour-density  has  not  been  determined,  although  that  of 
ammonio-boric  methide  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  this  case 
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the  vapour-density  corresponds  to  tliat  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
molecules  of  its  components.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the 
vapour-density  of  the  pentaethylate,  it  would  appear  that  triad 
boron  may,  like  the  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group,  occur  in 
the  pentatomic  condition.  Hence  the  above  compounds  in  the 
liquid  state  have  the  following  constitution  : 

Ammonio-boron  Methide.  Boron-ethopentetlioxide. 

H    CHo  OCgH,  OCoH, 

II  II' 

H— N  =  B— CH„         CoH.— B  =  B— OCoH, 

II  I  I 

H    CH3  OC2H5  OC2H,. 


SILICON  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

291  Silicon  Tetraetldde,  Si(C2-'^5)4'  ^^^^  discovered  by  Friedel 
and  Crafts/  and  is  obtained  by  heating  zinc-ethyl  with  silicon 
chloride  to  160° : 

2  ZnCCgHJg  +  SiCl,  =  2  ZnCl^  +  SiCCaH.)^. 

The  reaction  is  complete  in  three  hours,  and  on  opening  the 
tube  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  issues, 
which  burns  with  an  almost  non-luminous  flame.  The  residue, 
on  distillation,  yields  silicon-ethyl,  whilst  zinc  chloride  and 
metallic  zinc  remain  behind.  The  distillate,  which  also  con- 
tains silicon  tetrachloride  and  a  hydrocarbon,  is  treated  with 
Avater,  dried,  and  the  liquid  subjected  to  fractional  distillation. 

Silicon-ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling 
at  152° — 154°,  and  possessing  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8341  (Laden- 
burg),  whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  5-13.  It  is 
easily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  flame,  emitting  a 
white  cloud  of  silica.  It  is  not  attacked  either  by  potash  or 
nitric  acid,  and  with  chlorine  it  forms  substitution  products. 
In  these  properties  it  closely  resembles  the  paraffins.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  nonane,  CgHjQ,  in  which  one  atom  of 
carbon  is  replaced  by  silicon,  and  may  therefore  be  termed 
silico-nonane,  or  tetraethyl-silicomethanc. 


1  D^ai.  Soc.  CMm.  V.  I7i,  238  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phi/s.  [4],  xix.  304. 
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Silicon  Hexethyl  or  Hexdhyl-silicoethanc,  (03116)381 — 81(02115)3, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  silicon  trl-iodide  (vol.  i. 
563).  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  in  smell  somewhat  resembhng  silicon 
tetraethyl,  and  boiling  at  250'— 253°.^ 

Silico-nonyl  Compounds. — The  chloride,  SiCgH^gCl,  is  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  silicon-ethyl.  At  the  same 
time  other  isomeric  compounds  are  formed,  from  which  the  mono- 
chloride  boiling  at  l^o"  can  only  be  separated  with  difficulty.  It 
is,  however,  easy  to  prepare  the  corresponding  alcohol,  inasmuch 
as  if  the  portion  of  the  crude  product,  boiling  between  180°  and 
200°,  be  heated  with  potassium  acetate  and  alcohol,  the  dichlor- 
silico-nonane  present  is  alone  attacked.  An  oily  liquid  separates 
out  from  the  contents  of  the  tube  on  addition  of  water,  and  this 
is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  silico-nonyl 
chloride  unattacked.  The  liquid,  which  then  is  still  not  pure, 
and  boils  between  180° — 190°,  is  heated  to  180"  for  some  hours 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  when  the 
acetate  is  formed.  This  compound  boils  at  208° — 214°,  and  has 
a  faint  smell  like  acetic  acid ;  and  when  it  is  heated  with  a 
solution  of  potash  in  dilute  alcohol  to  120° — 130°,  silico-nonyl 
alcohol,  SiCgH^g-OH,  is  obtained.  This  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in 
water,  having  a  smell  like  camphor,  and  boiling  at  190.°  Sodium 
dissolves  in  this  alcohol  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
formation  of  gelatinous  sodium  silico-nonylate,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  the  alcohol  and  caustic  soda.^ 

Silico-lieptyl  Compounds. — When  zinc-ethyl  is  allowed  to  act 
on  ethyl  silicate,  a  reaction  takes  place  which,  however,  soon 
ceases.  If  sodium  be  added,  a  violent  action  begins  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  zinc  separating  out  and  a  considerable 
evolution  of  gas  occurring.  The  following  products  are  thus 
obtained  : 

B.P. 

Ethyl  orthosilicopropionate,    SiC2ll5(OC2Hj3  166°-5 
Diethyl  silicon-diethyl-oxide,  Si(C2HB)2(OC2H5)2  159° 
Ethyl  silocoheptyl-oxide,        Si(C2H5)30C2H5  155°-5 
Silicon  ethyl,  Si(C2H5),  153° 

Silicoheptane,  Si(C2Hj3H  107° 

Silicoleptanc  or  Triethylsilico-methane,  Si  (02X15)311,  is  the  last 
product  of  the  above  reaction,  and  is  formed,  together  with 

1  Fiicflel  and  T-adnnburg,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5]  xix.  390. 

2  Fi-hmIcI  and  Crafts,  Compt.  liend.lxi.  792  ;  Ann.  Chevi.  Pharm.  cxxxviii.  19. 
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silicon  ethyl,  from  the  ethyl  silicoheptyl-oxide,  this  giving  off 
oxygen  and  ethylene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  107°, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0"7ol0  at  0°,  and  possessing  a  smell 
resembling  the  petroleum  hydrocarbons.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  undergo 
alteration  in  the  air,  and  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  luminous  flame.    The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4"1. 

This  compound  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  direct  com- 
bination with  silicon,  and  hence  this  should  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  hydrogen  in  silicon  hydride ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
the  case,  for  whilst  silicon  ethyl  or  silicononane  is  not  attacked 
by  fuming  nitric  acid,  silicoheptane  is  oxidized  at  once  with 
explosive  violence  by  this  acid. 

292  Silicohepiyl  Alcolwl  or  Triethylsilicol,  Si(C2Hg)30H.  This 
singular  compound  is  of  great  theoretical  interest,  as  it  is  the  first 
example  of  a  silicon  alcohol.  It  is  a  tertiary  alcohol  which  not 
only  in  its  constitution,  but  also  in  most  of  its  properties,  may 
be  considered  to  be  triethyl-carbinol,  in  which  one  atom  of 
carbon  has  been  replaced  by  silicon.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  corresponding  chloride  on  dilute  ammonia: 

Si(C2H5)3Cl  +  NH3  +  HgO  =  Si(C2H5)30H  +  NH.Cl. 

Triethylsilicol  is  a  colourless  thick  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
having  a  strong  smell  resembling  camphor,  boiling  at  154°,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8709  at  0°,  and  a  vapour  density 
of  4"67.  it  is  easily  combustible,  burning  with  a  luminous 
flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  silica.  When  treated  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  the  following  decomposition  occurs : 

(C2H5)3SiOH  4-  SO3  =  CgHgSiO^H  +  2  C^H,  +      +  SO.,. 

This  oxidation  is  very  similar  to  that  which  the  tertiary 
alcohols  undergo.  The  silicopropionic  acid,  which  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Silicol  forms  with  sodium  the  very  deliquescent  compoxmd 
(CgH^ySLONa.  If  carbon  dioxide  be  passed  into  an  ethereal 
solution  of  silicol,  another  amorphous  deliquescent  compound, 
(02X15)381.0. CO.ONa,  is  deposited.  This  sodium  silicoheptyl 
carbonate  leaves,  on  ignition,  a  residue  of  pure  sodium 
carbonate : 

2  (C2H,)3SiC03Na  =  }  0  -F  CO^  +  ^^,G0,. 
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Mhyl  Silicohejptyl  Oxide  )  (C^H  )3Si  |  q      ^^^^  ^^^.^^  product 
or  Triethylsilicon  Mhylate,  J        OgHg  J 

of  reduction  of  ethyl  siHcate.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  153°,  insoluble  in  water,  and  undergoing 
no  change  on  exposure  to  air.  When  heated  with  acetyl  oxide 
(acetic  anhydride)  for  some  time  in  closed  tubes  to  250°,  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : 

(aH,)3Si  \  ^  ,  C2H3O  I  ^  _  (C  A)3Si  I  Q    C^H,   I  Q 

"  an,  j  ^  +  c,H30  j  ^  -   c,H30 1  ^  +  c,H30  |  ^- 

The  silicoheptyl  acetate  thus  formed  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
168°,  and  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  smell,  resembling  at  the 
same  time  camphor  and  acetic  acid.  By  heating  it  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  it  is  converted  into  triethyl- 
silicol. 

fC  H  ^  Si ) 

Silicoheptyl  Oxide,  ^(f-^  y^i  |  0.    This  ether  was  discovered 

by  Friedel  and  Crafts,  and  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  silicon-ethyl.^  It  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
Friedel  and  Ladenburg,  by  acting  with  zinc-ethyl  on  silicon  oxy- 
chloride,  SigClgO.^  It  is  also  obtained  from  triethyl-silicol  by 
removing  from  this  body  the  elements  of  water,  either  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  is  likewise 
formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  silicoheptyl  chloride, 
and,  lastly,  by  heating  ethyl-silcoheptyl  oxide  with  hydriodic 
acid : 

9  ^^^2^5)3  I  O  -t-  2  TTT  =  ^^(^2^5)3  lo4-2r!HT4-HO 

It  is  a  thick,  colourless,  almost  odourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
231°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8590. 

Silicoheptyl  Chloride,  (03115)38101,  is  formed  by  heating  ethyl 
silicoheptyl  oxide  with  acetyl  chloral  for  some  hours  to  180° : 

^^'^C^kI  }  0     C2H3OCI  =  (C2H,)3SiCl  +  }  O. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
possessing  a  penetrating  camphor-like  smell,  and  burning  with 
a  himinous  green-mantled  flame.  It  boils  at  143°-5,  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0-9249,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
water. 

'  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  cxxxviii.  19.  '  Ibid,  c.xlvli.  355. 
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Silicolieptyl  Bromide,  (C2H5)3SiBr.  Bromine  acts  violently 
on  silicolieptane,  and  hence  it  must  only  be  added  drop  by 
drop,  and  the  mixture  well  cooled.  The  bromide  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  1G1°,  and  possessing  properties  analogous  to  the 
chloride. 

Silicon-diethyl  Compounds.  When  equal  molecules  of  ethyl 
silicate  and  zinc-ethyl  are  heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  sodium 
the  chief  product  consists  of  silicon  dicthyl-dher  or  diethylsilicon- 
diethylatc,  81(023.^)^(00^11^)2.  This  is  a  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  155°-8,  and  having  at  0"  a  specific  gravity 
of  0"8752,  and  a  vapour-density  of  6'02. 

When  heated  with  an  acid  chloride  under  pressure,  the  oxy- 
ethyl  groups  are  replaced  one  after  another  by  chlorine.  The 
compound  which  is  first  formed,  (C2Hg)2Si(OC2H5)Cl,  is  a  liquid 
fuming  strongly  in  the  air,  boiling  between  146°  and  148°,  and 
being  slowly  decomposed  by  water.  Diethylsilicon  dichloride, 
(CgH^gSiClg,  boils  at  128° — 130°,  possesses  a  smell  resembling 
silicon  chloride,  and,  like  this  compound,  fumes  in  the  air,  and 
is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  dietliykilico-'kctone, 
(CgHJgSiO.  This  latter  compound,  previously  obtained,  by 
Friedel  and  Crafts  by  the  oxidation  of  silicon-ethyl,  is  also 
formed  when  silicon-diethyl  ether  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid : 

Si(C2H5)2(OC.2H5)2  +  2  HI  =  SiCCoHg)^©  -f  2  C^H^I  -f  H,0. 

It  is  a  deliquescent  syrup,  insoluble  in  water,  which  can 
be  distilled  at  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition. 
At  —15°  it  does  not  solidify,  and  it  is  a  substance  possessing  few 
characteristic  properties. 

Silicon-monethyl  Compottnds.  The  first  product  of  the  action 
of  zinc-ethyl  and  sodium  on  ethyl  silicate  is  monethyl  silicic  ether, 
or  orthosilico  propionic  etlier,  C2H5Si(0  €2115)3.  This  body  was 
discovered  by  Friedel  and  Ladenburg,'  and  prepared  in  a  similar 
way  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and  sodium  upon  tricthyhUico- 
cldoroformate,  SiCl(OC2H5)3.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  159°,  and  having  a  vapour-density  of  G"92.  When 
heated  with  acetyl  chloride  under  pressure  it  forms  cthylsilicon 
trichloride,  CgHsSiCLj,  a  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at 
about  100°,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  violence  into 
silicopropionic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

CgHgSiClg  -f  2  H2O  =  CaHgSiOgH  4  3  HCl. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxlix.  259. 
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Silicopropionic  acid,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  also  produced 
by  warming  ethyl  ovthosilicopropionate  or  diethyl  silico-ketone 
with  concentrated  potash.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  warm 
the  oi-tho-ether  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  : 

C,H,Si(OC2Hj3  +  3  HI  -  CgH.SiO.OH  +  SCgHgl  +  HgO. 

It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  on  heating  becomes 
incandescent,  leaving  behind  silica  containing  finely  divided 
carbon.  The  acid  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  either  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  sal- 
ammoniac. 

Ethyl  silicate  is  not  attacked  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  when  heated  with  zinc-methyl  and  sodium.  If,  however, 
ethyl  silicate  be  heated  with  zinc-methyl  gradually  to  300°  in 
closed  tubes,  ethyl  orthosilico-acetate,  CH.^Si (002115)3,  is  formed. 
This  is  a  liquid  boihng  between  145°  and  151°,  and  which,  when 
heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  is  converted  into  orthosilico-acetic 
acid,  OHgSiO.OH,  a  body  which  closely  resembles  orthosilico- 
propionic  acid.' 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL  WITH  THE  METALS. 

Beryllium  Ethide,  Be(02H5)2, 

293  Is  formed  by  heating  crystallized  beryllium  with  mercury- 
ethyl  to  130".  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  takes  fire  when  slightly  warmed.  It  boils  at  185° — 
188°,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  violence,  beryllium 
hydroxide  being  produced.^ 

Magnesium  Ethide,  WgiQ^^^, 

I3  formed  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  magnesium  filings  to 
120° — 130°.  It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing 
a  strong  alliaceous  odour.  It  takes  fire  when  exposed  to 
air,  and  is  violently  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of 
magnesium  hydroxide.''' 

J  Ladenburg,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  clxxiii.  T43. 

Cahotii's,  Cumpt.  Jlr.nd.  Ixxvi. 
'  Caliours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [3],  Iviii.  .'). 
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Zinc  Ethide,  ok  Zinc-Etiiyl,  Zn(C2H5)2. 

294  This  important  compound,  which  has  already  frequently 
been  mentioned,  was  discovered  on  the  12th  June,  1849,  by  Frank- 
Jaud,'  in  Bunsen's  laboratory  in  Marburg,  at  the  same  time  as 
zinc-methyl.  He  obtained  it  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  an 
excess  of  finely  granulated  zinc  in  a  strong 
tube  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point,  as  in 
Fig.  89,  As  soon  as  the  zinc  is  introduced, 
the  tube  is  drawn  out,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  then  it  is  warmed,  and  the  point 
a  dipped  into  ethyl  iodide,  which,  when  the 
air  cools,  rises  into  the  tube.  This  is  then 
boiled  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air,  and  again 
inserted  into  the  iodide,  the  requisite  quantity 
of  which  can  then  be  introduced.  The  tube 
is  melted  off  at  the  point  b,  and  as  soon  as 
the  reaction  is  complete,  the  point  is  softened 
in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  the  gases 
allowed  to  escape  as  gradually  as  possible. 

This  method  is,  however,  not  adapted  for 
preparing  zinc-ethyl  on  a  large  scale,  as  the 
employment   of  glass  tubes   of  sufiicient 
dimensions  under  so  high  a  pressure  is 
accompanied  by  considerable  danger.  Frank- 
land,  who  was  then   Professor  in  Owens 
College,  obtained  from  James  Nasmyth  an  apparatus  of  such 
strength  that  the  preparation  of  the  substance  could  be  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  without  fear  of  explosions  occiin'ing. 

This  apparatus  although  not  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  zinc-ethyl  merits  description  as  having  done  good  service, 
and  being  of  historical  interest.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  wrought 
copper  (a,  Figs.  90,  91)  45  cm,  in  length  and  3  cm.  internal 
diameter,  the  sides  being  1"25  cm.  in  thickness.  This  tube 
is  closed  at  bottom  by  a  screw-plug,  and  is  furnished  at  top 
with  a  brass  flange  (h  h),  which  can  be  closed  by  the  brass  cap 
(cl  d),  which  screws  on  to  a  lead  collar.  A  stopcock  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  screw-plug  (c)  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the 
generated  gases  or  for  distilling  off  the  liquid  formed.  This 
digester  is  heated  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  oil-bath  (Figs.  92 
and  93)  heated  by  a  suitable  gas-lamp. 

1  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  ii.  297  ;  Phil.  Trans,  clxv.  259. 
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An  equal  volume  of  auhydrous  ether  was  added  by  Frankland 
to  the  ethyl  iodide,  as  this  accelerates  the  reaction,  prevents 
the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  gaseous  products,  and  largely 
increases  the  yield  of  zinc-ethyl  (Brodie).^ 

Pebal  ^  afterwards  found  that  zinc  which  had  been  once  acted 
upon  by  ethyl  iodide,  or  which  had  been  washed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  attacked  the  iodide  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Rieth  and  Beilstein  ^  employed  in  place  of  zinc  an  alloy 
of  this  metal  with  sodium,  obtained  by  heating  4  parts  of  zinc 
to  the  boiling-point  and  then  adding  1  part  of  sodium,  the 


Fig.  90.  Fig.  91. 


whole  being  well  mixed,  poured  out,  and  when  cold  the  outer 
layer  cut  off,  and  the  last  traces  of  free  sodium  being  got  rid  of 
by  washing  with  water.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  add 
ether.  Beilstein  and  Alexejeff*  afterwards  noticed  that  the 
reaction  takes  place  easily  when  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  this 
alloy  is  heated  with  8  parts  of  zinc  turnings  and  10  parts  of 

J  Journ.  C'liem.  Soc.  iii.  409. 

Ann.  Cham.  Phcmn.  cxviii.  22 ;  cxx.  194  ;  cxxi.  10.5. 
^  Ann.  C'hem.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  245  ;  cxxiv.  248. 
*  Zdlsch.  Chcm.  1864,  101  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Uhim.  [2],  ii.  51. 
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ethyl  iodide.  Wichclhaus  ^  found  tiiat  the  addition  of  the  alloy- 
is  not  necessary,  and  recommends  zinc  to  be  used  in  the  form 
of  coarse  filings.    Chapman  ^  has  shown  that  the  reaction  takes 


Fig.  92.  i'u;. 

place  more  quickly  if  to  the  mixture  a  small  quantity  of  zinc- 
ethyl  be  added. 

^  Bcr.  Bcutsch,  Chcm.  Ocs.  i.  140. 

'  Laburatory,  i.  195;  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1867,  71. 
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In  order  to  prepare  zinc-ethyl  according  to  one  of  the  latter- 
mentioned  methods  the  apparatus  Fig.  94  is  used,  already  de- 
scribed under  Zinc-methyl  (see  j).  248).  This  is  fdled  with  carbon 
dioxide,  and  shut  off  at  C  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 
It  is  heated  in  a  Avater-bath  so  long  as  the  iodide  of  ethyl  is 
condensed  in  the  receiver,  and  continues  to  run  back  into  the 
flask,  this  process  generally  lasting  from  two  to  three  hours. 
The  gases  wdaich  are  continually  evolved  escape  through  the 


I'lo.  94. 


sliort  column  of  mercury.  They  consist,  according  to  Beilstein 
and  Rieth,  of  a  mixture  of  ethane,  ethylene,  and  butane, 
formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  the  zinc-ethyl,  and 
their  quantity  is  considerably  increased  if  the  zinc  is  not 
present  in  excess.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  operation  success- 
fully it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  trace  of  moisture  shall 
be  present  either  in  the  materials  employed  or  in  the  apparatus, 
as  otherwise  the  reaction  is  mtich  retarded.  Extraordinary 
care,  therefore,  in  freeing  the  materials  perfectly  from  moisture 
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is  amply  repaid  in  the  increased  quantity  of  the  product 
(Frankland).  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  flask  con- 
tains a  solid  mass  consisting  of  excess  of  zinc  together  with  a 
compound  of  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc  iodide,  having  the  composition 
Zn(C2H5)I.  The  flask  is  then  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  condenser,  and  placed  in  a  paraffin-  or  oil-bath,  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  being  led  in  through  the  stopcock  A,  and  the 
zinc-ethyl  which  distils  over  being  collected  in  a  vessel  provided 
with  a  mercury  valve.  The  whole  must  be  at  last  heated  to 
180°  in  order  to  decompose  the  above-mentioned  compound  : 


The  method  proposed  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe  ^  for  the 
preparation  of  zinc-methyl  (p.  246)  is  also  recommended  for  that 
of  zinc-ethyl,  as  the  following  experiment  shows.  Ninety  grams  of 
zinc  filings  and  10  grams  of  reduced  copper  are  placed  in  a  flask 
of  300  cc.  capacity,  and  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  for  about  five  minutes  until  the  whole  consists  of  dark- 
grey  small  granular  masses,  care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the 
metals  so  as  to  form  an  alloy.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  87  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  added,  and  the  whole  warmed  in 
connection  Avith  a  reversed  condenser  to  90°,  when  in  a  few 
seconds  the  reaction  begins,  and  is  completed  in  fifteen  minutes. 
On  heating  in  the  oil-bath,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hj-drogen,  the 
distillation  of  zinc-ethyl  began  at  160°,  and  after  an  hour  the 
whole  had  passed  over.  In  this  way  31  grams  was  obtained 
instead  of  the  calculated  quantity,  34-3,  or  d0  4<  per  cent.,  whilst 
in  the  older  operations  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
is  obtained. 

An  improved  method  of  preparation  now  employed  in 
Professor  Frankland's  laboratory  is  first  to  heat  the  zinc  filings, 
after  they  have  been  washed  with  acid,  strongly  in  a  glass 
flask,  so  as  to  decompose  all  the  hydroxide.  Next,  to  add  an 
equal  weight  of  ethyl  iodide  and  a  single  crystal  of  iodine,  and 
heat  gradually  to  about  90°  with  a  reversed  condenser.  As 
soon  as  no  ethyl  iodide,  is  seen  to  run  back,  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  a  bent  tube  is  attached  to  the  flask,  the  zinc-ethyl 
being  distilled  from  an  oil-bath.  In  this  way  zinc-ethyl  can 
be  easily  prepared  in  any  quantity. 

Properties.  Zinc-ethyl  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  highly  re- 
^  Jourii.  C/umi.  Soc.  1879,  i.  571. 
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fracting  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  smell, 
boiling  at  118°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*182  at  18°. 
It  takes  fii*e  at  once  on  exposure  to  air,  burning  with  a  luminous 
green-mantled  flame  and  evolving  dense  white  fumes  of  zinc 
oxide.  If  a  porcelain  capsule  be  held  in  the  flame,  a  black 
spot  of  metallic  zinc  is  formed,  surrounded  by  a  deposit  of  the 
white  oxide.  Zinc-ethyl  takes  fire  instantly  in  chlorine,  burning 
with  a  pale  smoky  flame.  When  brought  in  contact  with  bromine, 
a  violent  explosion  occurs ;  but  when  the  action  is  moderated, 
ethyl  bromide  and  zinc  bromide  are  formed.  Iodine  acts  in  a 
similar  way,  and  if  ether  be  not  employed  as  a  diluent  a  violent 
decomposition  takes  place  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Zinc-Ethyl  Compounds. 

295  Zinc-EtJiyl-Etlwxide,  C^'EL^ZniOG^U,).  When  dry  oxygen 
is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyl  it  is  absorbed, 
and  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  thick  white  vapours,  which 
disappear  as  soon  as  one  atom  of  oxygen  has  been  employed  for 
every  molecule  of  zinc-ethyl.  The  compound,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  ether,  has  not  been  accurately  studied.  It  appears 
also  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  absolute  alcohol.* 
Water  decomposes  it  according  to  the  following  equation : 

{  OaX  +  2  H,0  =  Zn  {       +  HO.C.H,  +  C,H, 

By  the  further  action  of  oxygen  on  the  ethereal  solution  of 
zinc-ethyl,  zinc-etJwxide  or  zinc  diethylate,  Zn(OC2H5"!2,^  a  com- 
pound already  mentioned,  is  formed  as  a  white  powder,  which 
is  decomposed  by  water  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Zinc-amine.  If  dry  ammonia  be  passed  into  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  zinc-ethyl,  ethane  is  evolved,  and  zinc-amine,  Zn(NH2)2, 
is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  : 

Water  and  alcohol  decompose  this  compound  instantly,  with 
formation  of  ammonia.  When  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  to  150° 
diethylammoniumiodide  is  produced.  At  a  red-heat  zincamide 
decomposes  into  ammonia  and  zinc-nitride.  NgZng,  a  grey  non- 
volatile infusible  powder,  which  decomposes  water  with  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  with  such  energy  that  it  becomes  red-hot  on 
being  moistened. 

>  IJssenke,  Zdtsch.  Chcm.  1864,  578,         Franlcland,  Phil.  Trans.  1855,  267. 
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If  zinc-ethyl  and  diethylamine  be  heated  togetlier,  zinc- 
diethylaviine,^  Zn  \  Sf^^S^x^'  is  produced,  and  is  a  body  re- 
sembling  zincamine  in  properties. 

Sodium  Ethide. 

296  If  one  part  of  sodium  and  10  parts  of  zinc-ethyl  be  brought 
together  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  sodium  dissolves  after 
some  days  completely,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  zinc  is 
precipitated.  On  distilling  off  the  excess  of  zinc-ethyl  from  the 
clear  thick  liquid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  compound, 
NaCgHg  -t-  Zu(C2Hg)2.  is  obtained  in  crystals  melting  at  27°.  All 
attempts  to  prepare  pure  sodium-ethyl  from  this  have  as  yet 
proved  unsuccessful.  When  gently  warmed,  decomposition  takes 
place,  zinc  and  sodium  remaining  behind  and  hydrocarbons 
being  evolved.  If  the  compound  be  heated  with  sodium  in  the 
water-bath  it  also  decomposes  easily.  On  exposure  to  air  it  at 
once  takes  fire,  burning  with  almost  explosive  violence.^  If 
ethyl  iodide  be  added  to  its  solution  in  zinc-ethyl,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  ; 

NaCgHg  +  C2H5I  =  Nal  +  C2H,  +  O^H^. 

This  explains  why  sodium-ethyl  is  not  produced  when 
sodium  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  as  this  substance,  when 
formed,  is  at  once  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  ethyl  iodide 
according  to  the  above  equation.^ 

Sodium  ethide  absorbs  dry  carbon-dioxide  with  formation  of 
sodium  propionate  (Wanklyn).  Potassium  acts  on  zinc-ethyl 
even  more  powerfully  than  sodium  does,  a  double  compound 
analogous  to  the  preceding  being  obtained. 

Cadmium  Ethide,  Cd(C2H5)2, 

Is  formed  by  heating  cadmium  with  etbyl-iodide,  when  the 
compound  of  the  metallic  iodide  with  cadmium-ethyl  is  obtained, 
and  this  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  between  180°  and  220°, 
at  which  temperature,  however,  the  cadmium-ethyl  undergoes 
partial  decomposition.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  resembling  zinc- 
ethyl,  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  burns  with  the  evolution 
of  brown  fumes. 

'  Frankland,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  viii  502. 

■■^  "VVanklyii,  P/nl.  Mag.  [i],  xvii.  225. 

•'  Franklaiul,  I'roc.  Koy.  ISoc.  ix.  345. 

*  Wanklyn,  Quart.  Journ.  Cfiem.  Soc.  ix.  193. 
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Mercury  Etiiide,  Hg(C2Hg)2, 
297  Was  first  prepared  by  Buckton,^  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
chloride  on  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  now  obtained  by  a  much  more 
simple  reaction,  according  to  the  method  of  Frankland  and 
Duppa.-  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  one  part-  of  ethyl  acetate 
and  ten  parts  of  ethyl  iodide  is  shaken  up  with  sodium  amalgam 
containing  0  2  per  cent,  of  the  former  metal : 

Hg  +  m,+2  C^H,!  =  Hg(C,H,)2  +  2  Nal. 

In  this  case  the  flask  must  be  dipped  frequently  into  cold 
water,  in  order  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise  too  high. 
"When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  iodide  has  been  formed 
to  render  the  mass  thick,  the  acetic  ether  is  distilled  off  from  a 
water-bath,  together  with  the  excess  of  ethyl  iodide,  and  this 
mixture  used  for  a  second  operation.  Water  is  then  added  to 
the  residue.  The  mercury  ethide  Avhich  separates  out  is 
separated  from  the  liquid  and  treated  with  alcoholic  potash, 
washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 
The  part  which  the  acetic  ether  plays  in  this  reaction  is  not 
understood.  No  reaction  takes  place,  however,  unless  it  be 
present,  even  when  ethyl-ether  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ethyl  acetate  may  be  replaced  by  ethyl  formate  or  methyl  acetate. 
None  of  these  ethers  appear  to  suffer  any  alteration,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  remarkable  that  this  reaction  takes  place  the  more 
readily  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sodium  present  in  the 
amalgam.  Mercury  ethide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  boiling  at  159°,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  2-444,  that  of  its  vapour  being  9'97.  It 
is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  giving 
off  vapours  of  mercury.  It  is  poisonous,  but  acts  much  less 
violently  than  mercury  methide,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  volatile. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  sodium  acts  slowly  on  mercury 
ethide,  giving  rise  to  a  grey  spongy  mass  which  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  air,  and  explodes  under  the  most  trifling  change 
of  condition.  When  gently  warmed,  it  yields  a  mixture  of 
ethane  and  ethylene,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  this  body 
contains  sodium-ethyl  (Buckton  ;  see  p.  462). 

When  mercury  ethide  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  Avith  granu- 
lated zinc  to  100°,  it  is  completely  converted  into  zinc-ethyl. 
Cadmium  acts  only  slowly  and  incompletely  on  it.  Bismuth, 
on  the  other  hand,  acta  on  it  somewhat  easily  with  formation 
of  triethyl-bismuthinc. 

'  JouDi.  Chcm.  Soc.  xvi.  17.  '  Journ.  Chan.  Soc.  xvi.  11  "1. 
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Mercury-Ethyl  Compounds. 

298  The  radical  of  these  compounds,  which  in  the  free  state 
would  have  the  formula  Hg2(C2H5)2,  is  not  known,  but  several 
of  its  compounds  have  been  investigated. 

Mercury-Ethyl  Hydroxide,  CgHgHgOH,  is  obtained  by  shaking 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercury-ethyl  chloride  with  freshly 
precipitated  silver  oxide  which  has  been  washed  with  alcohol. 
It  is  an  oily  colourless  odourless  liquid  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  has  a  soapy  feeling,  resembling  caustic  potash, 
a  powerful  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  When 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  some  time  it 
produces  violent  burning  and  blistering.  It  decomposes  am- 
moniacal  salts,  and  precipitates  the  salts  of  the  various  metals.^ 

Mercury-Ethyl  Chloride,  C2H5HgCl.  Diinhaupt  obtained  this 
compound  by  the  action  of  mercury  chloride  on  triethyl- 
bismuthine.  It  is  also  formed  together  with  ethane  when 
mercury-ethyl  is  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  though 
the  best  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  on  mercury-ethyl : 

Hg(C2H,)2  -1-  HgCl^  =  2  Hg(C2H,)Cl. 

Mercury-ethyl  chloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystalhzes 
from  boiling  alcohol  in  iridescent  silver-white  scales,  which 
sublime  at  40°  without  melting.  Heated  on  a  water-bath  it 
melts  to  an  oily  liquid  which  evaporates  without  leaving  a 
residue. 

The  bromide  possesses  similar  properties. 

Mercwy-Ethyl  Iodide,  CgHgHgl,  was  first  obtained  by  Strecker- 
by  acting  with  mercury  on  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  formed  slowly 
in  diffused  daylight  together  with  butane,  ethane,  and  ethylene, 
but  not  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  is  then  completely  decomposed. 
It  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  ethyl  iodide,  when  mercury 
ethide  is  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  iridescent  scales  which  have  an  unpleasant 
smell,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  only  difficultly  so  in 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  in  hot  ammonia  with- 
out decomposition,  and  is  easily  dissolved  by  boiling  caustic 
soda,  from  which  solution  it  may  again  be  obtained  crystalline, 
although  a  small  quantity  decomposes.  On  exposure  to  sunlight 

'  Di'mbaupt,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chan.  4.32. 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  xcii.  75. 
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it  yields  butane,  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  and  mercury 
iodide. 

Mercury-Ethyl  Sulphate,  (C2H5Hg).,SO^,  is  formed,  together 
■with  pure  ethane,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  mercury-ethyl.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silvery-white 
scales  (Buckton). 

Mercury-Ethyl  Nitrate,  G.^^Hg^O^,  is  obtained  by  acting 
upon  the  base  with  nitric  acid,  as  also  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  iodide  with  silver  nitrate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms,  which 
on  heating  decompose  with  slight  deflagration. 

Mercury-Ethyl  Cyanide,  CgHsHgCN,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  hydroxide  with  alcoholic  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  deposits 
in  large  crystals  which  are  very  volatile  and  when  heated  emit 
an  intolerable  odour.  The  vapour  violently  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  compound  appears  to  be  very 
poisonous. 

Mercury-Ethyl  Sulphide,  {Q.^^g)^,  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish-white  powder  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride.  It  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  as  well  as  in  ether,  and,  when 
the  ether  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  separates  out  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  other  mercury-ethyl  compounds 
have  been  prepared. 

Aluminium-Ethyl,  Al(C.2Hg)3. 

299  The  first  observations  on  this  compou.nd  were  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  Cahours  ^  and  by  Hallwachs  and  Schafarik.^ 
It  is,  however,  to  the  investigations  of  Buckton  and  Odling  ^ 
that  we  owe  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  this  body.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  mercury-ethyl  with  aluminium  foil  to  100°. 
A  colourless  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and 
even  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  burning 
with  a  bluish-red-mantled  flame.  The  compound  boils  at  194'', 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  at  234°  is  4  5,  whereas 
that  corresponding  to  the  above  formula  is  3  9.  Hence  it  would 
appear  this  body  does  not  possess  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  aluminium  chloride.    Water  decomposes  it  with  great 

^  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  [3],  Iviii.  5.  «  Ann.  C'Jicm.  Fharm.  cix.  206. 

'  Pnic.  Poy  Soc.  xiv.  19. 
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violence ;  iodine  converts  it  into  aluminmm-cthyl  iodide, 
Ki.J^C^rj^^.  This  compound  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
aluminium  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  colourless,  unpleasantly- 
smelling  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  boiling  at  340° — 350°, 
and  being  likewise  decomposed  by  Avater. 

When  dropped  into  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  or  chlorine  it 
takes  fire,  burning  with  a  violet  light. 

Compounds  of  Lead  with  Ethyl. 
300  Of  these  two  are  known  : 

Lead  Tetraethyl.  Lead  TriethyL 

Pb(C,H,),.  Pb,(C,H,),.  ■ 

The  formula  of  the  first  of  these  compounds  points  out  that 
lead  acts  as  a  tetrad  element  towards  the  positive  elements  or 
radicals.  In  its  compounds  witb  the  negative  elements,  how- 
ever, it  acts  as  a  diad,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  ascertained  by 
Roscoe,^  that  the  vapour-density  of  lead  chloride  corresponds  to 
the  formula  PbClg.  In  lead-triethyl,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
atoms  of  metal  are  connected  together  by  one  combining  unit. 

Lead- Tetraethyl,  Pb(C2Hg)_,,  is  formed,  together  with  lead  tri- 
ethy],  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
sodium.  It  may  be  more  readily  obtained  in  the  piire  state 
by  treating  zinc-ethyl  with  lead  chloride.^  Frank]  and  and 
Lawrance^  recommend  the  following  plan.  T>xy  lead  chloride 
is  added  to  zinc-ethyl,  contained  in  a  thick  glass  vessel,  until  no 
further  action  takes  place,  the  whole  being  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.    Metallic  lead  then  separates  out  in  a  spongy  form : 

2PbC]2  +  2Zn(aH,),  =  Pb(C2H-),  +  Pb  +  2ZnCl,. 

The  product  is  carefully  mixed  with  water,  and  subjected  to 
distillation. 

Lead-tetraethyl  is  a  colourless,  slightly  smelling  liquid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  l'C2°,  and  boiling  at  about  200°  with  partial 
decomposition  and  .separation  of  lead.  Under  a  pressure  of 
190  mm.  it  inay  be  distilled  without  decomposition  at  152°, 
and  it  may  also  be  volatilized  m  a  current  of  steam  without 

^  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxvii.  426. 

2  Bucktoii,  Clum.  Gaz.  1858,  415  ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  085  ;  Calionrs,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixii.  257. 
=•  Journ.  Clicm  Hoc.  1870,  i.  21.J. 
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the  slightest  decomposition  occurring.  It  is  easily  inflammable, 
burning  with  an  orange-coloured,  blue-mantled  flame,  emitting 
clouds  of  lead  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  cyanogen,  oxygen,  nitric  acid,  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  it  absorbs  sulphur  dioxide  quickly, 
witli  formation  of  diethyl-sulphone  and  lead-diethyl  sulphonate 
(Frankland  and  Lawrance) : 

PbCC^H^),  +  3SO2  =  (C.3HJ2SO0  +  (C2H5.SO,)2Pb. 

Weak  acids  do  not  act  upon  it.  Concentrated  acids,  on 
the  other  hand,  decompose  it  with  formation  of  lead-triethyi 
compounds  and  ethane. 

Lead-Triethyl,  Pb2(C2H5)Q,  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium.^  For  its  prepara- 
tion the  best  mode  is  that  suggested  by  Klippel.^  Three  parts 
of  lead  are  fused  in  a  crucible,  which  is  then  withdra^vll  from 
the  fire,  and  one  part  of  sodium  added,  the  whole  being  stirred. 
The  crucible  is  then  filled  with  sand,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
In  this  way  a  fine  crystalline  alloy  is  obtained,  and  this,  having 
been  finely  powdered,  is  placed  in  a  flask  connected  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  the  mass  having  been  previously  moistened 
with  ethyl  iodide.  A  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  lead- 
triethyl  is  formed,  which  is  then  extracted  with  ether. 

Lead-triethyl  is  a  mobile  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  so  in  ether,  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  10°  of  r47l.  Heated  alone  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  but  it  volatilizes  slightly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ether.  The  vapours  of  this  body  attack  the  mucous  mem- 
branes with  great  violence,  exciting  a  flow  of  tears  (Klippel). 
On  exposure  to  light,  as  well  as  on  heating  with  water,  it 
decomposes  with  separation  of  lead. 

Lead-Ethyl  Compounds.  If  iodine  be  "slowly  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  lead-triethyl  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  unstable  iodide, 
(C2H^)3PbI,  is  formed,  and  this,  when  treated  with  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  yields  Icad-dhyl  hydroxide^ 
(C2H5)3PbOH.  This  hydroxide  is  also  obtained,  according  to 
Cahours,  by  the  distillation  of  the  chloride  with  solid  caustic 
potash.  The  oily  distillate  solidifies  after  some  time  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  possessing  a  slight  but  peculiar  odour  provocative 
of  sneezing.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  so  in 

1  T.ijwi^',  Journ.  PraH.  Ghcvi.  Ix.  304. 
-  Jonrii.  PraH.  Chnn.  Ixwi.  28". 
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alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction 
and  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  giving  rise  to  an  unpleasant  sensation 
in  the  throat.  Like  caustic  potash,  it  saponifies  fats,  and,  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  slightly  volatile,  and  for  this 
reason  it  produces  white  fumes  when  brought  into  contact  with 
hydi'ochloric  acid.  It  decomposes  ammoniacal  salts,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  salts  of  many  metals. 

Lead-Ethyl  Chloride,  (C2Hg)3PbCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  lead- 
tetraethyl  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

(C^Hj.Pb  +  HCI  =  (C^Ho^Pbci  +  an,. 

If  the  action  be  continued  too  long  a  further  decomposition 
occurs,  and  lead  chloride  is  formed  (Cahours).  Lead-ethyl 
eliloride  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  crystallizing  in 
l|ng  bright  needles,  which  when  warmed  emit  a  mustard-like 
smell,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  decompose  with  detonatiou. 

Lead-Ethyl  Sulphate,  [(C.^HJgPbJ.^SO^,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  solution  of  the  base. 
It  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  if  free  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  and 
crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  hard  glistening  octohedrons. 

Lead-Ethyl  Nitrate  is  formed  when  an  ethereal  solution  of 
lead-triethyl  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  : 

(C.HJ^Pb,  +  2  AgN03  =  2  (C.,H,)3PbN03  -h  2  Ag. 

The  nitrate  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  thick  liquid,  having 
a  butter-like  smell.  This  on  standing  solidifies  to  a  saponaceous 
mass,  which  detonates  on  heating. 

Lead-Ethyl  Carhonate,  [(OgH5)3Pb].2C03,  is  obtained  in  small 
hard  glistening  crystals  by  allowing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
base  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  It  is  scai'cely  soluble  in  water, 
has  a  strong  burning  taste,  and  can  be  recrystallized  from  ether. 

Lead-Ethyl  Cyanide,  (C.2H5)3PbCN",  is  formed  by  heating  the 
chloride  with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide  in  closed  tubes  to 
100°.  It  forms  a  blood-red  liquid,  which  on  the  addition  of 
water  yields  a  white  precipitate,  and  this  can  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized in  fine  prisms  from  an  ethereal  solution. 

Lead-Ethyl  Thiocyanate,  (C2H5)3PbSCN,  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  chloride  with  silver  thiocyanate.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  the  last  solvent  in  prisms 
resembling  those  of  potassium  thiocyanate. 
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In  addition  to  the  salts  of  lead-ethyl  above  described,  other 
compounds  with  both  inorganic  and  organic  acids  have  been 
prepared. 

Compounds  of  Tin  with  Ethyl, 
301  The  following  compounds  of  tin  and  ethyl  are  known : 
(1)  (2)  (3) 

Tin-Tctraethyl  or  Tin-Tnathyl  or  Tin-Hiethyl  or 

Stannic  Ethide  Stiinnoso-Stannic  EthiJe.  Stainiou.s  Ethide. 

Snj:CA),  Sn.,(a,H,),  Sn.,(C,H,), 

Of  these  the  first  corresponds  to  tin  tetrachloride,  and  the  last 
to  tin  dichloride.  As  the  molecular  formula  of  the  last-named 
substance  has  been  shown  by  Victor  Meyer '  to  be  Sn.^Cl^  from 
its  vapour-density  determination,  we  must  assume  that  in  the 
stannous  compounds  the  two  atoms  of  tin  are  connected  by 
double  linkage,  whilst  in  the  triethyl  compounds  a  single  link- 
ing only  exists. 

Tin-Tetraetliyl  or  Stannic  Mhide,  SnCCoH^)^,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  tin  tetrachloride,^  tin-triethyl 
iodide,  or  tin-diethyl  di-iodide.^  It  is,  however,  best  obtained 
by  gradually  adding  fused  anhydrous  stannous  chloride  to  zinc- 
ethyl,  until  the  latter  has  been  almost  completely  decomposed. 
The  mass  is  then  distilled  in  an  oil -bath,  the  liquid  distillate 
treated  with  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Avashed  with 
water,  dried,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.*  In  this 
process  tin-diethyl  is  first  formed,  but  this  easily  decomposes, 
as  Cahours  has  shown,  into  tin  and  tin-tetraethyl.^ 

Stannic  ethide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  slightly  ethereal 
odour,  boiling  at  181°,  possessing  a  specific  gravity  of  1"187, 
while  that  of  its  vapour  is  8'021  (Frankland).  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  luminous  blue-mantled  flame,  and 
emitting  clouds  of  stannic  o.xide.  In  oxygen  it  burns  with 
a  very  bright  white  flame.  Neither  sodium,  magnesium,  nor 
aluminium  acts  upon  it  at  its  boiling  point ;  nor  is  it  attacked 
in  the  cold  either  by  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
cyanogen,  nitric  oxide,  oxygen,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Tin- Triethyl    or    Stannoso- Stannic    Ethide,  Snof'CoHg),,,  is 

'  Brr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  xii,.  1195. 

=  Biickton,  Phil.  Trans.  1859,  426,  3  Bucktou,  ih.  424. 

■•  Frankland  and  Lawrancp,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  1879,  i  inn. 
'  Ann.  C'/ic)ii.  I'/inrvi.  oxiv.  227  and  3.')4. 
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formed,  together  with  tin-diethyl,  wlien  ethyl  iodide  acts  upon 
can  alloy  of  20  parts  of  sodium  and  8U  parts  of  tin.  A  violent 
action  takes  place,  the  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  distils  over,  and  a 
pulverulent  mass  is  obtained,  which  must  be  heated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ethyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  or  in  a  Frankland's 
digester,  for  twelve  hours  to  120°.  ^\ie  product  of  the  reaction 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  ether  for  some  hours,  and 
the  whole  then  distilled  to  one-eighth  of  its  volume.  An  equal 
volume  of  alcohol  is  next  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  whole 
evaporated,  when  tin-triethyl  separates  out  as  a  yellow  oil, 
which  must  then  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  dried  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  175° — 180°. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in 
ether.    When  heated  it  decomposes  into  tin  and  tin-tetraethyl. 

TiN-TEIETHYL  COMPOUNDS. 

302  The  hydroxide,  (C2H5)3SnOH,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
iodide  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  crystallizing  in  glistening  prisms  melting  at  44!°.  When  a 
glass  rod  moistened  "with  hydrochloric  acid  is  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fused  compound,  thick  white  vapours  are 
formed.  Its  aqueous  solution  has,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and 
neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  It  boils  at  272°,  and  when 
heated  for  a  long  time  nearly  to  its  boiling  j)oint  it  gives  .up  water, 
and  is.  converted  into  the  oxide,  (CgHJgSngO,  an  oily  liquid 
which  readily  again  combines  with  water. 

Tin-trietliyl  Chloride,  (C2Hg)3SnCl,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
the  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  upon  tin  chloride  with 
tin-tetraethyl.^  It  is  a  clear  liquid,  possessing  a  pungent  smell 
resembling  mustard-oil,  boiling  between  205°  and  210°  and 
having  at  .8°  a  specific  gravity  of  1"4<28,  that  of  its  vapour  being 
8'43  (Cahours).    At  0°  it  solidifies,  forming  transpai-ent  prisms. 

The  hrom  ide  possesses  the  strongest  analogy  with  the  chloride, 
and  boils  at  222° — 224°,  and  has  a  vapour  density  of  9'92. 

Tin-trietliyl  Iodide,  (C2H5)3SnI,  is  best  obtained  by  acting 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  upon  a  powdered  alloy  of  12  parts  of 
sodium  and  88  parts  of  tin.  A  rapid  reaction  soon  sets  in,  and 
then  the  residue  is  treated  with  more  ethyl  iodide  for  twenty 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  125° — 130°.  The  protluctis  cxliaustcd 
with  other,  and  the  solution  evaporated  with  addition  of  a 

'  ]/;uloiilitirg,  Do:  Dcidsch.  Chan.  Gc-'i.  iii.  61". 
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small  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  residue  is  then  purified  by 
distillation. 

Tiu-triethyl  iodide  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  very  pungent 
smell.  It  boils  at  235° — 238°,  and  at  22°  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'833.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  when  cooled  in  a  mixtiire 
of  ether  and  carbon  dioxide.  It.  combines  with  ammonia  to 
form  tin-triethyl-avimonium-iodide,  (C2H5)3SnNH3l,  a  compound 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizing  in  long  prisms. 
On  heating  this  melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  fine  crystals. 
It  has  a  strong  pungent  and  ammoniacal  smell,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.  The  iodide  also  forms  similar 
compounds  with  the  monamines. 

Tin-tricthyl  Sulphate,  {C^^,^n.^O^,  is  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing the  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid  or  decomposing  the  iodide 
with  silver  sulphate.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  glistening  colourless  prisms.  This 
compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
tin-tetraethyl  in  presence  of  air.  At  the  same  time  Tin-trietliyl 
dliyl  sulplwnatc,  (C2ll5)3SnS03C2ll5,  is  prodiiced,  and  forms  an 
oily  liquid  (Frankland  and  Lawrance). 

The  nitrate  is  obtained  as  a  syrup  by  evaporating  its  aqueous 
solution.    Indistinct  crystals  may  also  be  obtained. 

Tin-tricthyl  Cyanide,  (C2Hg)3SnCISr,  is  obtained  by  warming 
the  iodide  with  silver  cyanide.  It  sublimes  as  a  snow-white 
mass,  or  crystallizes  in  thin  needles.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  silky  elastic  prisms. 

Tin-tricthyl  Cyanate,  (C2H5)3SnOCN,  is  obtained  by  warming 
the  iodide  with  silver  cyanate  in  presence  of  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  and  produces  compound-ureas,  with 
ammonia  and  the  amines.  That  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  which  yields  a  well  crystallizable  oxalate,  has  the 

composition,  CO  |  NH'Sn(C2H,)3. 

Tin-triethyl  Thiocycmate,  (C2H5)3SnSCN,  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  iodide  with  silver  thiocyanate,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  prisms  from  alcohol. 

Tin-tricthyl  Eydrosulphide,  (CgHJySnSH,  is  produced  by  the. 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  an  alcoliolic  solution  of 
the  oxide,  and  it  crystallizes  on  evaporation.  If  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  hydrate  be  added  to  its  solution,  the  sulphide  is 
formed,  which  is  left  behind  as  an  oily  liquid  on  evaporating  off 
the  alcohol. 
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TiN-DIETHYL  COMPOUNDS. 

303  Tin-diethyl  or  Stannous  Etliide,  SnglC'oIIg)^,  is  formed,  as 
has  been  stated,  together  with  tin-triethyl.  It  may  readily  be 
separated  from  this  latter  compound,  inasmuch  as  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  likewise  obtained  by  acting  upon  tin-diethyl 
chloride,  (CgHJgSnClg,  with  zinc.  It  is  a  colourless  or  fre- 
quently a  jT^ellow  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1".5.58 
at  15°,  and  a  peculiar  musty  smell.  On  heating  it  decomposes 
completely  into  tin  and  tin-tetraethyl. 

The  oxide,  (CgHJgSnO,  is  formed  when  an  ethereal  solution 
of  the  radical  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  when  the 
iodide  is  decomposed  by  ammonia.  It  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  the  alkalis,  but  easily 
soluble  in  acids.  When  boiled  with  caustic  potash  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  : 

3  (CgHJ^SnO  +  2  KOH  =  2  (C2H.)3SnOH  +  K^SnOg. 

Tin-diethyl  Chloride,  (CgHJgSnClg,  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  oxide,  when  long  white 
needles  are  formed,  melting  at  85°,  and  boiling  at  220°,  though 
easily  sublimed  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  is  also  formed,  together 
with  ethane  and  hydrogen,  by  heating  tin-triethyl  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Ladenburg),  and  it  combines  with  the  oxide  to  form 
the  oxychloride,  (C2H5)^Sn20Cl2,  which  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solution  in  scales. 

Tin-diethyl  Iodide,  (CgHJ^Snlg,  is  best  obtained  by  acting 
with  one  part  of  finely  divided  tin  on  three  parts  of  ethyl 
iodide  for  thirty  hours  at  150°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  more  so  in  hot  water,  crystallizing  in  fine  long  prisms  which 
melt  at  42°,  yielding  a  clear  liquid  boiling  at  245°.  It  forms  an 
oxyiodide,  also  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  long  prisms.  If 
this  iodide  be  treated  with  zinc-methyl,  tin-diethyl- dimethyl, 
Sn(02H5)2(Cn3)2,  is  formed,  a  liquid  corresponding  to  tin-tetra- 
methyl,  boiling  at  144° — 146°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-2319  (Frankland). 

Tiii-diethyl  Sidphatc,  (CgHJgSnSO^,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
easily  soluble  tables. 

Tin-diethyl  l\itmte,  (C2H5)2Sn(N03)2,  is  also  easily  soluble, 
and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  If  the  oxychloride  be  decomposed 
with  silver  nitrate,  the  corresponding  basic  nitrate  is  obtained. 
This  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  well. 
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In  addition  to  these,  vai'ious  other  salts  have  been  prepared. 
Tin-diethyl  Sulphide,  (C2Hg)2SnS,  is  a  white  powder  precipi- 
tated by  siilphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potash,  and  the  sulphides 
of  the  alkali  metals.  In  the  dry  state  this  body  has  a  most 
disagreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of  decomposing  horse-radish. 

A  peculiar  compound  having  the  composition  (C2H5)j^Sn2l2 
is  formed  amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  tin  on  ethyl 
iodide,  and  is  obtained,  according  to  Frankland,  by  treating  tin- 
diethyl-dimethyl  with  iodine.  It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having  a 
strong  smell  resembling  mustard- oil,  and  acting  very  injuriously 
on  the  lungs.    This  compound  requires  further  investigation. 

Thallium-diethyl  Compounds. 

304  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  thallium  trichloride  acts  on 
zinc-ethyl,  thalliam-diethyl  chloride,  (C2lIg)2TlCl,  is  produced, 
and  this  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  glistening  scales.  A 
series  of  crystalline  thallium-diethyl  salts  are  obtained  from 
this  by  double  decomposition  with  silver  salts.  If  the  easily 
soluble  sulphate  be  decomposed  by  caustic  baryta,  thccUium- 
diethyl  hydroxide  is  obtained,  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in 
fine  silky  glistening  needles,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
decomposing  at  211°  with  explosive  violence.^ 


ACETYL  COMPOUNDS. 

305  Aldehyde  or  Acetcddehyde,  O^fi.  In  his  memoir  on  oxide 
of  manganese,  published  in  1774,  Scheele  mentions  that  if  this 
oxide  be  placed  in  a  closed  flask,  together  with  strong  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  and  vitriolic  or  muriatic  acid,  and  the  mixture 
distilled  at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  alcohol  which  passes 
over  possesses  the  smell  of  nitric  ether.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  treatise  on  ether,  published  in  1782,  Scheele  states  that 
if  alcohol  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  ether  is  first  obtained,  whilst  towards  the  end  of  the 


1  Hansen,  Bcr.  Dnilsch.  Ohem.  Gcs.  in.  9  ;  Ilavtwig,  A7in.  Chem.  Pharm. 
clxxvi.  2.57. 
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operation  acetic  acid  passes  over.  Other  chemists  made  observa- 
tions of  a  similar  character.  Thus,  Dabit,  in  the  year  1800, 
recommended,  for  the  preparation  of  ether,  the  addition  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  to  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
He  explained  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  and  its  oxidation  to  water,  and 
not,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  had  shortly  before  suggested, 
by  the  removal  of  the  elements  of  water.  In  the  same 
year  the  last-named  chemists  repeated  Dabit's  experiments,^  and 
found  that  the  ethereal  liquid  thus  produced  is  distinctly 
different  from  common  ether,  possessing  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  ordinary  nitric  ether.  Their  views  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  this  body  to  alcohol  are  remarkable.  "In  this  opera- 
tion," they  say,  "  the  alcohol  does  not  lose  any  carbon  but  only 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese."  Hence  they  conclude  that  the 
liquid  obtained  in  this  way  contains  more  cai'bon  and  oxygen 
and  less  hydrogen  than  alcohol.  From  their  statements  it  is 
clear  that  the  body  which  they  examined  was  a  mixture  of 
several  compounds.  This  product  was,  at  the  time,  not  further 
investigated,  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  Dobereiner,  studying 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  alcohol,  observed  the  occur- 
rence of  a  peculiar  liquid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  oxygen- 
ether.  This  he  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  upon  either  potassium  chromate,  potassium 
manganate,  or  manganese  dioxide.  At  the  same  time  Gay- 
Lussac  stated  that  the  body  possessing  the  peculiar  suffocating 
odour  which  had  before  been  noticed  was  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  wine.  In  the  following  year  Dobereiner  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  two 
substances '  are  formed,  a  heavy  and  a  light  oxj'^gen-ether,  the 
latter  differing  from  common  ether,  as  he  had  found  in  1823, 
not  only  by  its  peculiar  smell,  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  converted 
into  a  resin  when  heated  with  potash.  He  also  showed  that  a 
liquid  possessing  similar  properties  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  platinum  black  on  alcohol.  Various  chemists  now 
investigated  this  subject  without  coming  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. They,  however,  proved  that  the  heavy  oxygen-ether, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  mainly  consists  of  oil  of  wine.  The  body  obtained  by 
tlie  action  of  platinum  black  was  found  to  contain  a  compound  to 

'  Sur  rctlicr  pVepare  ;\  l;i  iiiiuiiere  du  Citoycn  Dubit,  Jiui.  dc  Chimie,  xxxiv.  31S. 
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which  Liebig  gave  the  name  of  acdal  (to  be  hereafter  described). 
In  addition,  however,  to  acetal,  the  product  contains  a  still  more 
volatile  liquid  possessing  a  pungent  smell,  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  the  brown  resinous  mass  formed  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash.  Liebig  then  pointed  out  the  peculiar 
power  of  reducing  silver  salts  which  this  substance  possesses,  and 
Dobereiner  observed  that  this  same  body  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  thus  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  it  always  occurs  in  crude  so-called  nitric  ether  (ethyl 
nitrite).  He  next  showed  that  the  body  thus  obtained  possesses 
the  power  of  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia, 
and  three  grains  of  this  compound  were  sent  by  its  discoverer 
to  Liebig,  and  it  was  the  examination  of  this  preparation 
which  led  to  the  true  explanation  of  this  somewhat  compli- 
cated subject.  Liebig  proved  that  in  the  first  act  of  oxidation 
alcohol  loses  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  Dobereiner  had  sup- 
posed, giving  rise  to  the  above-mentioned  volatile  liquid,  for 
wliicb  he  proposed  the  name  of  alcohol  -  deliyclroycnahtvx  or 
aldeliyde} 

Aldehyde  is  not  only  formed  by  the  action  of  various 
oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  upon  alcohol,  ether,  and 
other  ethyl  compounds,  but  is  also  produced  when  the  vapours 
of  these  bodies  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a  variety 
of  other  compounds  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

306  Preparation. — Liebig  gives  the  following  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  aldehyde :  A  mixture  of  4  parts  of  80  per  cent, 
spirit,  6  of  manganese  dioxide,  6  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  of 
water  is  distilled.  When  gently  warmed  the  mixture  begins 
to  froth  slightly,  and  the  aldehyde,  together  with  alcohol  and  a 
few  other  products,  passes  over.  The  process  is  interrupted  as 
soon  as  the  distillate  begins  to  redden  litmus,  which  is  usually 
the  case  when  6  parts  of  liquid  are  contained  in  the  receiver; 
The  distillate,  consisting  of  aldehyde,  alcohol,  &c.,  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  calcium  chloride  and  again  distilled,  the 
receiver  being  kept  very  cold.  After  3  parts  have  passed  over 
the  distillate  is  again  rectified  with  an  equal  weight  of  calcium 
chloride  until  l\  parts  have  passed  over.  This  last  portion 
is  anhydrous,  but  the  aldehyde  contains  alcohol  and  certain 
compound  ethers.  For  the  purpose  of  purification  one  volume 
of  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  ether,  the  mixture 
suiToundcd  by  cold  water,  and  dry  ammonia  gas  passed  in  to 
*  Ann.  riuirm.  xiv.  133  ;  x.xii.  273. 
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saturation.  The  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  aud  crystals  of  aldehyde-ammonia  separate  out.  These 
crystals  are  washed  three*  times  with  absolute  ether  and  dried. 

The  preparation  of  the  aldehyde  from  this  compound  is  very 
easy.  The  aldehyde-ammonia  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of 
water,  the  solution  brought  into  a  retort,  and  3  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  previously  mixed  with  4  parts  of  water  added.  On 
gently  warming  this  in  the  water -bath  the  aldehyde  is  evolved 
with  frothing.  The  distillation  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  water 
in  the  water-bath  begins  to  boil.  The  hydrated  aldehyde  Avhich 
passes  over  is  then  dried  by  rectification  over  an  equal  bulk  of 
calcium  chloride  in  coarse  lumps.  Heat  enough  is  evolved  by 
the  combination  of  the  calcium  chloride  with  the  water  to  raise 
the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  so  that  good  condensation  is 
required  from  the  very  beginning.  The  distillate  thus  obtained 
is  mixed  with  pounded  chloride  of  calcium  and  again  distilled 
from  a  lukewarm  water-bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  30°. 

Stiideler  '  recommends  the  use  of  potassium  dichromate  in 
place  of  manganese  for  the  oxidation.  Fifteen  parts  of  this  salt 
are  brought  into  a  large  retort  standing  in  a  freezing  mixture 
and  connected  with  a  spiral  condensing-tube  surrounded  with 
water  having  a  teYnperature  of  50°.  A  cold  mixture  of  10  parts 
of  alcohol  and  20  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 
tliree  times  its  volume  of  water,  is  then  poured  on  to  the  broken 
pieces  of  dichromate.  the  freezing  mixture  removed,  and  the 
vapoui's  of  aldehyde  which  come  off  condensed  in  the  cylinders 
C,  C,  Fig.  95,  partly  filled  with  ether  and  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  retort  requires 
to  be  slightly  warmed.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  treated 
with  ammonia  in  the  way  already  described,  and  the  aldehyde 
regained  from  the  aldehyde-ammonia,  which  has  the  empirical 
formula  CgH^O.NHg,  by  the  above-mentioned  method.^ 

Aldehyde  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirit,  where  it  comes  over  with  the  first  runnings 
(see  p.  294),  and  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  the  use 
of  a  rectifying  column."^ 

It  may  also  be  cheaply  obtained  and  in  quantity  by  the  action 
of  ozonized  air  upon  alcohol,  and  is  likewise  formed  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts  of  acetic  and  formic 
acids : 

'  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm.  Ixxvi.  .'54. 
-  Himiiow,  Kiilw.  Chcm.  Tnd.  ii.  275. 
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CH3  H  CH3 

C  =  0    +    CO    =    C  =  0    +    CO,    +  H,0. 

Ill 
OH  OH  H 

307  Properties. — Acetaldehyde  is  a  colourless,  easily  mobile 
liquid,  boiling  at  20°-8,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8009 
(Kopp).  Its  vapour  density  was  found  by  Liebig  to  be  1-532. 
It  has  a  peculiar  ethereal  suffocating  odour,  and  its  vapour, 
when  inhaled  in  large  quantity,  produces  a  cramp,  which  for 


Fig.  95. 


a  few  seconds  takes  away  the  power  of  respiration  (Liebig).  It 
is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  heat  being  evolved, 
and  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
addition  of  water  raises  the  boiling-point  of  aldehyde.  Thus, 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  aldehyde  and  three  parts  of  water 
boils  at  37°.  It  is,  however,  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  tlie  addition  of  calcium  chloride.  Aldehyde  likewise  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  the  last  with  a  brown  colour, 
and  it  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  luminous  flame. 
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Like  all  aldehydes  (see  page  172),  acetaldehydc  readily  under- 
goes change.  It  absorbs  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  Oxidizing  substances  bring  about 
this  change  more  quickly.  When  warmed  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  silver  separates  out  as  a  mirror-like 
deposit  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass  : 

C^H.O  +  Ag.O  =  2  Ag  -H  C^H^O^. 

This  serves  for  the  detection  of  the  smallest  trace  either  of 
aldehyde  or  of  silver.  When  the  solution  contains  one  part 
of  silver  nitrate  to  1,000  of  water  a  brilliant  mirror  is  formed, 
with  2,000  of  water,  the  mirror-like  deposit  is  only  partial,  and. 
the  solution  becomes  violet  coloured,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
finely-divided  silver.  When  the  solution  is  still  more  dilute,  no 
deposit  of  silver  is  obtained,  the  violet  tint  alone  being  observed. 
This  can  be  noticed,  when  one  part  of  nitrate  solution  is  diluted 
with  4,000  of  water,  such  a  liquid  producing  only  the  slightest 
oj)alescence  ^  on  admixture  with  a  chloride. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  aldehyde  acts  upon  silver 
oxide,  or  when  alcohol  is  oxidized  by  platinum  black,  a  com- 
pound, was  formed  intermediate  between  aldehyde  and  acetic 
acid.  To  this  the  name  of  acetous,  aldehydic,  or  lampic  acid 
was  given.  Heintz  and  Wislicenus  proved  that  this  body  is 
a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde.^ 

Under  certain  circumstances  aldehyde  combines  with  nascent 
hydrogen  to  form  ethyl  alcohol.  This  reduction  is  not  brought 
about  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  sodium  amalgam, 
in  presence  of  water,  as  well  as  in  presence  of  dilute  acids, 
does  effect  this  change.^  Alcohol  is  also  produced  when  aldehyde 
is  heated  with  zinc  and  ammonia  at  30°  to  40°  under  a  slight 
increase  of  pressure.* 

When  chlorine  acts  upon  aldehyde,  acetyl  chloride,  as  well  as 
various  other  products  which  will  be  afterwards  described,  are 
formed,  according  to  the  duration  and  other  conditions  of  the 
experiment.^ 

According  to  the  theory  of  types,  aldehyde  is  considered  as 
C  H  0  1 

acetyl  hydride,     ^    Hj  ■     '^^^^^  ^^^^^  accordance  with 

'  W.  and  H.  Rogers,  Joiirn.  PraU.  Chcm.'  xl.  240. 
^  Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  101. 

3  Wuvtz,  Compt.  Rend.  liv.  915  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  PJutrm.  cxxiii.  140. 

Lnrin,  Compt.  llc.nd.  Ivi.  845  ;  Ann.  Clic.m.  P/iarm.  cx.xviii.  355,  384. 
«  AVurtz,  y/rirt.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xiix.  58  ;  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xiv.  OS ; 
Jicr.  Dculsch.  Chem.  Oe.i.  iii.  -790. 
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its  formation  from  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  with  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  it.  In  many  other  reactions,  however,  it  behaves 
as  the  oxide  of  the  dyad  radical  ethidene.  Thus,  phosphorus 
pentachloride  converts  it  into  ethidene  dichloride  or  dichlor- 
ethane,  CH3.CHCI2.  These  compounds,  as  well  as  others  which 
it  forms  with  ammonia  and  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  other  bodies,  will  be  described  under  the  ethidene 
compounds. 

Aldehyde  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  aldehyde 
screen,  one  of  the  so-called  aniline  colours. 

308  Polymerization  of  Aldehyde. — Small  quantities  of  weak 
reagents  convert  aldehyde  into  polymeric  modifications.  Of 
these  a  large  number  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist.  A  more 
accurate  examination  has  reduced  this  number  to  two. 

Paraldehyde,  CgH^g^s)  'was  first  obtained  by  Fehling,  and 
described  as  elaldehyde.^  It  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
small  quantities  of  mineral  acids,  zinc  chloride,  or  carbonyl 
chloride  on  aldehyde.  It  is  best  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  aldehyde,  evolution  of  heat 
and  contraction  taking  place.  On  cooling  the  liquid  to  0°, 
paraldehyde  crystallizes  in  large  jDrisms  which  melt  at  10°'5. 
The  liquid  boils  at  124°,  and  at  15°  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0  998.  A  determination  of  its  vapour  density  gives  the  number 
4'583,^  which  agrees  with  the  above  molecular  formula;  the 
constitution  of  paraldehyde  is,  therefore,  probably  represented 
by  the  following  formula  : 

CH3 
I 

CH 
O  0 

CH3— CH  CH— CH„. 
0 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  more  readily  in 
cold  than  in  hot  water.  Phosphorus  trichloride  converts  it 
into  dichlorethane,  being  first  split  up  into  three  molecules  of 
acctaldehyde.  This  decomposition  also  takes  place  when  its 
vapour  is  heated,  or  when  it  is  distilled  in  contact  with  a  body 

'  yi?m.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxvii.  319. 

"  WnidpiihuHnli,  Ann.  Chnm.  T'liirm.  Ixvi.  1.'')2. 
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in  presence  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  as,  for  instance,  witli 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  behaviour  of  paraldehyde  towards  carbon}d  chloride  is 
remarkable.  A  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  separate,  boiling  pretty  constantly  about  45°.  Harnitz- 
Harnitzky,  who  first  examined  the  substance,  believed  it  to  be  a 
definite  compound  and  termed  it  cJiloracetene,  giving  to  it  the 
formula  CgHgCl,  and  remarking  that  it  decomposes  into  aldehyde 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  fact  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Friedel,  who  sbowed  that  on  standing  it  decomposes  gradually. 

The  existence  of  a  compound  isomeric  with  chlorethylenc, 
possessing  such  singular  properties,  could  not  be  theoretically 
accounted  for,  and  this  gave  rise  to  many  bj-potheses,  until 
Kekule  and  Zincke  proved  that  "  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  this  body  is  its  non-existence."  ■'■    They  noticed  that 
carbonyl  chloride  acts    as  a  kind    of  ferment  on  aldehyde, 
small  traces  being  able  to  convert  a  large  quantity  into  par- 
aldehyde, heat  being  evolved.     If,  however,  this  latter  sub- 
stance remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  contact  with  carbonyl 
chloride  it  is  partly  re-converted  into  aldehyde  without  evolution 
of  heat.     The  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  aldehyde 
or  paraldehyde  on  carbonyl  chloride  is,  therefore,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  modifications  of  aldehyde,  the  proportion  between 
these  being  dependent  on  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of 
the  ferment.    If  this  mixture  be  gently  warmed,  aldehyde  and 
carbonyl  chloride  pass  over  first;  the  distillate  becomes  warm 
by  the  renewed  formation  of  paraldehyde,  but   on  quickly 
shaking  the  compound  with  lead  oxide,  pure  aldehyde  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  pure  paraldehyde.    Hydrochloric  acid 
acts  similarly  to  carbonyl  chloride,  but,  as  it  appears,  still  more 
energetically.^ 

309  Metaldeliydc.  The  formation  of  this  substance  Avas  first 
observed  by  Liebig,  who  found  that  needle-shaped  crystals  are 
occasionally  deposited  from  aldehyde,  and  that  these  possess  a 
composition  identical  with  the  original  sub.stance.*  This  com- 
pound was  then  further  investigated  by  Fehling,*  Weidenbusch/ 
and  Kekuld  and  Zincke."  It  is  formed  together  with  paralde- 
hyde by  the  action  of  acids,  carbonyl  chloride,  &c.,  on  aldehyde, 

^  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcni.  Gcs.  iii.  136  ;  Chcvi.  Soc.  Journ.  xxv.  491. 

^  Ann.  C'hem.  Pharm.  cL\ii.  125.  Ann.  Pkarm.  xiv.  141  ;  xxv.  17. 

*  I'b.  xxvii.  319.  «  Ih.  Ixvi.  152. 

»  Lb.  clxii.  145. 
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cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  likewise  produced  wlien 
aldehyde  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride 
or  zinc  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Moreover,  it  is  some- 
times formed,  under  unknown  conditions,  when  aldehyde  is 
allowed  to  stand  by  itself. 

Metaldehyde  separates  out  in  needles,  or  in  clear  colourless 
quadratic  prisms,  which  subhme  at  100°,  without  previous 
fusion.  When  heated  to  112"  to  115°,  in  a  closed  tube,  metalde- 
hyde passes  into  ordinary  aldehyde,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  determine  its  vapour-density,  or  its  molecular 
weight.  On  heating  with  carbonyl  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  &c., 
it  yields  aldehyde,  and  it  behaves  like  the  mono-molecular 
compound  towards  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

Aldehyde-Resin  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
potash  on  aldehyde,  when  the  liquid  first  becomes  yellow,  next 
brown,  and  then  solidifies  to  a  reddish -brown  resinous  mass,  the 
composition  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  the  same 
time  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid  are  formed,  together  with  a 
very  volatile,  strongly-smelling  compound,  which,  when  well- 
cooled,  condenses  to  an  oily  liquid.  This  quickly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  golden-yellow,  thick  liquid, 
smelling  of  cinnamon,  which  qiiickly  becomes  resinous  (Weiden- 
busch).  This  same  resin  is  also  formed  when  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
colour  as  well  as  the  smell  which  alkalis  produce  with  aldehyde 
are  so  characteristic  that  the  latter  compound  may  be  easily 
detected  by  this  means  when  mixed  with  other  bodies. 

When  the  vapour  of  aldehyde  is  passed  over  heated  caustic 
potash  or  soda-lime  the  following  reaction  takes  place :  ^ 

C^H.O  +  KOH  =  C^HgKO^  ^  H^. 

310  Parathicddehyde,   CgH^g^s-  passing  sulphuretted 

hydrogen  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde,  Weidenbusch 
obtained  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which,  when  treated  with  small 
quantities  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  acetyl 
mercaptan.^  This  liquid  was  afterwards  termed  sulphaldehyde. 
Hofmann  then  showed  that  it  possesses  the  above  molecular 
formula,  as  its  vapour  density  is  6°'29,^  and  Klinger  proved  that 

1  Dnmas  and  Stas,  Ann.  C'him.  Phys.  [2],  Ixxiii.  115  ;  yinn.  Chem.  Fharm. 
XXXV.  161. 

2  ytnn.  Chcm.  riiarm.  Ixvi.  158.  Bcr.  Deidsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iii.  588. 
VOL.  III.  11 
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the  compound  obtained  in  the  above  manner  is  a  mixture  of  two 
isomeric  modifications.^ 

a-Parathialclehyde  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization  of 
the  above  compound  from  alcohol,  or  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  a  dilute  acidified  solution  of  aldehyde  i  n  alcohol, 
when  other  bodies  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  These  can  be 
separated  by  repeated  crystallization.  To  the  above-mentioned 
liquid  thialdehyde,  Klinger  gave  the  probable  formula,  C4HgS.2. 
This,  when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  for  some  time  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  passes  into  another  oily  body,  which 
apparently  has  the  composition  4C4H^S2  +  H2S,  and  does  not 
andergo  change  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  however, 
some  aldehyde  be  added  to  this,  it  quickly  solidifies,  and  the 
solid  mass  consists  mainly  of  a-parathialdeliyde.  This  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  long  w"hite  prisms,  or  from  concentrated 
solution  in  thin  tables.  These  melt  at  101°,  and  the  liquid 
boils  at  246^ — 247°.  It  forms  with  silver  nitrate .  two  com- 
pounds ;  one,  CgH^g^s  +  -^g^Os'  forms  white  opaque  needles 
concentrically  grouped,  the  other,  CgHj2S3  +  SAgNOg,  crystal- 
lizes in  microscopic  prisms.  A  warm  solution  of  common  salt 
separates  the  thialdehyde  from  both  of  these. 

^-Parathialdehycle  is  formed  from  the  foregoing  compound 
by  warming  it  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  also  by  dissolving  it 
in  cold  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  water.  It  crystallizes  from 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long  glistening  needles  which 
melt  at  124° — 125°,  the  liquid  boiling  with  sKght  decomposition 
at  245° — 248°.  The  determination  of  its  vapour  density  gave 
the  number  6  "0,  which  is  rather  lower  than  that  required  by 
theory.  With  silver  nitrate  this  body  also  yields  two  compounds, 
viz.,  CgH;^2^3  +  -^§-^^3'  crystallizing  in  compact  colourless 
needles,  and  CgHj^Sg  +  SAgNOg,  in  fine  scales  possessing  a 
pearly  lustre. 

The  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  the  above  thialdehydes  has 
not  yet  been  established.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  a 
different  chemical  constitution,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
their  difference  is  due  to  physical  isomerism. 


^  .Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  x.  1893  ;  xi.  1023. 
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ACETIC  ACID,  CgH.Og- 

311  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  only  acid  with 
which  the  ancients  were  acquainted  was  vinegar,  and  that  the  idea 
of  acidity  was  expressed  by  a  closely  related  word.  The  efferves- 
cence produced  by  vinegar  when  poured  on  certain  substances 
was  also  noticed  in  very  early  times,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,'  whilst  the  solvent  action  of  vinegar  on 
many  bodies  had  also  attracted  attention.  Thus  Pliny  says, 
concerning  the  properties  of  vinegar,  "  Aceto  summa  vis  est  in 
refiiserando,  non  tamen  minor  in  discutiendo  ;  ita  fit  ut  infusum 
terrae  spumet." 

The  ancients  held  exaggerated  views  respecting  the  solvent 
power  possessed  by  vinegar.  This  is  shown  by  the  well-known 
story,  related  by  both  Livy  and  Plutarch,  of  Hannibal  dissolving 
the  Alps  by  means  of  vinegar,  whilst  Vitruvius  states  that 
silicious  rocks,  which  can  be  neither  attacked  by  the  chisel  nor 
by  fire,  are  dissolved  when  heated  and  then  moistened  with 
vinegar. 

The  vinegar  of  the  ancients  was  of  course  an  impure  wine- 
vinegar,  and  it  is  to  the  alchemists  that  we  owe  the  first  pro- 
duction of  pure  acetic  acid  by  distillation.  Geber,  in  his  treatise 
De  Invcstigatione  Magisterii,  writes :  "Aceti  acerrimi,  cvijuscunque 
genera,  subtiliantur  et  depurantur,  et  illorum  virtus  sive  effectus 
per  destillationem  melioratur."  Basil  Valentine  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  strong  but  impure 
acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  verdigris  (which  he 
termed  a  vitriol),  for  he  says :  "  Take  the  proper  oleuvi  vitrioli 
made  out  of  the  vitriol  of  verdigris."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  alchemists  often  used  the  name  of  philosophical  vinegar 
for  oil  of  vitriol. 

Acetic  acid  obtained  from  verdigris  was  afterwards  termed 
spiritus  veneris  or  acetum  radicale.  Stahl  in  1697  described 
better  methods  for  obtaining  strong  acetic  acid.  Thus,  he 
allowed  weak  vinegar  to  freeze,  and  poured  off  the  acid,  which 
remained  liquid,  from  the  solid  mass  which  separated  out.  In 
his  SjJecimcn  Bechcrianum,  published  in  1702,  Stahl  describes 
the  neutralization  of  the  vinegar  with  alkali,  the  evaporation 

^  See  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  the  solution,  and  the  distillation  of  the  solid  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid.  He  states-  in  another  work,  published  in  1723, 
that  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  sugar 
of  lead  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  mentions  that 
the  strong  acid  is  inflammable,  a  fact  which  had  not  been 
recognised  up  to  that  time,  as  it  had  been  supposed  that  acetic 
acid  differed  from  alcohol,  especially  in  not  being  inflammable. 
Von  Lauraguais  made  the  same  observation  in  1759,  and  he 
also  noticed  that  concentrated  acidum  raclicale  could  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  a  fact  soon  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  So  that  Durande,  in  editing 
Morveau's  Hanclbooh  of  Chemistry  in  1777,  terms  the  solid  acid 
vinaigre  glacial,  a  name  still  used.  In  1772  Westendorf  sug- 
gested the  use  of  acetate  of  soda  instead  of  the  potash  salt  for 
the  preparation  of  the  acid,  and  Lowitz  in  1789  discovered  that 
aqueous  acetic  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  by  frequent 
rectification  over  powdered  charcoal  as  to  crystallize  when 
cooled,  and  to  this  substance  he  gave  the  name  of  ice-Hke 
acetic  acid, 

312  The  production  of  acetic  acid  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood  or  other  vegetable  fibre  must  have  been  known  in  early 
times  ;  thus  Glauber  speaks  of  it  in  his  Furni  Novi  Philosophici, 
published  in  1648,  in  a  way  which  shows  that  wood-vinegar 
was  a  well-known  substance  at  that  time.  He  says  that  its 
properties  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  common  vinegar, 
for  which  reason  he  termed  it  acehcm  ligvA)ruvi,  and  states  that 
by  rectification  it  may  be  made  as  good  as  acetum  vini}  Boyle 
is  even  more  precise  in  his  identification  of  pyroligneous  with 
ordinary  acetic  acid,  for  he  says,  "  Also  guiacum  and  divers 
other  woods,  that  do  not  at  all  taste  sour,  will,  being  distilled 
in  retorts,  afford  spirits,  that  are  furnished  with  store  of 
acid  particles,  which  as  I  have  tried  will  hiss  upon  alkalies,  and 
will  dissolve  coral,  and  even  lead  itself  calcined  to  minium 
and  make  saccharitm  saturni  of  it." 

In  his  Ulementa  Chemiae,  published  in  1732,  Boerhaave  states 
that  acida  acetosa  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  vegetable 
substances.  This  expression  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
former  days  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
acetic  acid  was  assumed.  Indeed  every  organic  acid  was  looked 
upon  as  a  modification  of  acetic  acid.  Thus,  the  plants  now 
known  to  contain  oxalic  acid  are  still  termed  acetosa,  acctosclla, 
1  Glauber,  Op.  (cd.  1659)  p.  31. 
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&c.  Even  when  formic  acid  was  discovered,  it  also  was  believed 
to  be  a  modification  of  acetic  acid.  It  therefore  appears  not 
unnatural  that  a  distinction  should  have  been  drawn  between 
acetic  acid  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1800  that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  proved  that  the  acid 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  sugar, 
gum,  &c.,  is  simply  acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
an  empyreumatic  oil. 

When  animal  substances  undergo  dry  distillation  acetic  acid 
is  also  formed.  The  substance  thus  obtained  was,  however, 
considered  by  Berthollet  in  1798  to  be  a  peculiar  substance 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  acide  zoonique.  But  Thenard 
showed  in  1802  that  this  substance  is  identical  with  ordinary 
acetic  acid,  as  well  as  with  the  acid  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood. 

313  The  early  views  concerning  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
from  alcohol  are  but  vague.  They  agree  in  considering  that  no 
addition  is  made  to  the  alcoholic  liquid  in  its  conversion  into 
acetic  acid,  the  change  consisting  essentially  of  a  decomposition 
of  the  constituents  of  the  alcohol,  but  not  of  a  combination  of 
them  with  another  body.  Thus,  Basil  Valentine  says  that  the 
materials  placed  in  the  fermenting  vat  have  assumed  another 
property,  being  no  longer  wine,  having  been  transmuted  into 
vinegar  by  putrefaction.'^  It  was  later  assumed  that  vinegar 
was  formed  by  the  combination  of  alcohol  with  saline  particles, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  cream  of  tartar.  For  example, 
Lemery  says  :  "  The  spirit  of  vinegar  consists  in  an  acid  ;  essen- 
tial or  tartareous  salt  is  very  different  from  spirit  of  wine  ;"  ^  and 
Macquer  in  1778,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  says  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  acetic  fermentation,  though  it  appears  as 
if  an  intimate  combination  of  the  acid  constituents  with  the 
combustible  constituents  of  the  wine  takes  place. 

Priestley  having  proved  that  common  muriatic  acid  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  "  a  marine  acid  air,"  and  hydrofluoric  acid 
a  solution  of  "  fluor  acid  air,"  he,  for  a  short  time,  looked  upon 
acetic  acid  as  containing  "  a  vegetable  acid  air,"  but  soon  found 
that  no  such  thing  could  be  obtained  from  it.'^ 

We  owe  to  Lavoisier  the  first  proof  that  acetic  acid  is  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol.    He  observed  that  when 

^  Ed.  Pelrneus,  p.  51 .  2  Keill's  transl.  p.  .')77. 

'•'  Observiilinns  on  rlilTcrcnt  kinds  of  Air,  iii.  403. 
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wine  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  is  converted  into  vinegar 
its  volume  becomes  smaller.  He  showed,  moreover,  that  wine 
is  converted  into  vinegar  by  other  oxidizing  agents. 

The  composition  of  acetic  acid  was  accurately  determined  by 
Berzelius  in  1814,  and  Saussure  having  at  the  same  time  ascer- 
tained the  composition  of  alcohol,  it  now  became  possible  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  was  converted  into  the 
former  substance.  It  was,  however,  at  this  time  supposed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  escapes  during  the 
process,  and  it  was  not  until  1822  that  Dobereiner  showed  that 
in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  only  acetic  acid  and  water  are 
formed.  And  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  true  explanation,  for  he 
determined  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  needed  to  produce 
the  change.^ 

314  Acetic  acid  occurs  widely  distributed  in  nature,  partly  in 
the  free  state  and  partly  in  the  form  of  salts  and  ethers.  According 
to  Vauquelin,  Hermstadt,  and  others,  it  is  contained  in  the 
juices  of  many  plants,  and  especially  of  trees,  either  free  or 
combined  as  potassium  or  calcium  acetate.  It  also  occurs, 
together  with  other  volatile  acids,  in  water  which  has  been 
distilled  from  odoriferous  flowers  or  from  aromatic  acids  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  As  triacetin,  03115(021130.2)3,  it  is  found 
as  an  oil  in  the  fruit  of  the  spindle-tree,  Eronymus  eurojxieus, 
and  in  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium,  whilst  the  liquid 
oil  from  the  seeds  of  Heradmm  gigcmteum  and  H.  spondyleum 
contain  octyl  acetate,  OgH^^.OgHgOg,  "whilst  sycoceryl  acetate, 

found  in  the  resin  of  the  Ficus  rubiginosa. 
Various  animal  liquids  also  contain  small  quantities  of  acetic 
acid,  and  it  is  likewise  found  in  other  products  of  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  as  well  as  formed  by  their 
dry  distillation.  It  is,  moreover,  a  product  of  a  large  number  of 
oxidizing  processes,  and,  as  it  does  not  undergo  change,  even  in 
the  presence  of  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  often  the  final 
product  of  the  complete  oxidation  of  compounds  which  contain 
one  or  more  methyl  groups.  Many  carbon  conqiouuds  which 
do  not  contain  the  methyl  group,  also  yield  this  acid  when 
heated  with  alkalis,  for  the  alkali  not  only  acts  as  an  oxidizing 
but  also  as  a  hydrogenating  agent. 

315  Synthesis  of  Acetic  Acid. — It  has  already  been  stated  that 
acetic  acid  can  be  built  up  from  its  elements  (see  page  179). 
Of  the  different  synthetic  methods,  that  by  means  of  trichlor- 

1  Schwcig.  Journ.  liv.  41t5. 
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acetic  acid  claims  our  attention,  as  having  been  discovered  the 
first. 

Trichloracetic  acid  was  first  prepared  by  Dumas  in  1830,  by 
actiag  on  acetic  acid  with  chlorine.  In  1843  Kolbe  found  that 
when  carbon  disulphide  is  treated  with  chlorine  at  a  red-heat, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  CCl^,  is  formed.  And  two  years  later  he  dis- 
covered that  the  vapour  of  this  compound,  when  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  is  converted  into  chlorine  and  tetrachlorethylene, 
CgCl^.  Chlorine  in  the  sunlight  acts  upon  this  latter  body  in 
presence  of  water,  giving  rise  to  trichloracetic  acid,  inasmuch 
as  hexchlorethane  is  formed,  and  this  in  the  nascent  condition  is 
decomposed  as  follows  : 

CCI3.CCI3  +  2  H2O  =  CCI3.CO.OH  +  3  HCl. 

Now  shortly  before  this,  Melsens  had  observed  that  trichlor- 
acetic acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  in 
presence  of  potassium  amalgam,  and  thus  the  problem  of  the 
synthetic  production  of  acetic  acid  was  satisfactorily  solved. 

316  Ifanttfackire  of  Vinegar. — All  oxidizing  agents  convert 
alcohol  first  into  aldehyde  and  then  into  acetic  acid.  Ozone 
readily  effects  this  change,  as  does  pure  oxygen  or  air  in  presence 
of  platinum  black.  In  absence  of  this  latter  substance  neither 
strong  nor  dilute  alcohol  can  be  thus  oxidized.  On  the  other 
hand,  fermented  liquors,  when  exposed  to  air,  soon  become 
sour.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  contain  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  able  to  act  as  carriers  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  This,  however,  they  can  only  do  when  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  present  does  not  rise  above  a  certain  limit.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  strong  wine,  such  as  port  or  sherry,  does 
not  become  sour  on  exposure  to  air. 

Various  processes  are  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar, 
and  the  product,  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation,  goes  by 
various  names. 

Wi7ie  Vinegar  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  wine-growing 
countries,  and  especially  near  Orleans,  from  the  poorer  quali- 
ties of  wine.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  buildings  termed  vinaigreries,  which  always  have  a 
southern  aspect.  The  vinegar  casks,  called  mothers,  hold  from 
50  to  100  gallons,  and  a  number  of  these  casks  are  placed  in 
rows.  The  process  is  often  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
from  8  to  20  such  rows  form  what  is  termed  a  vinegar-field. 
Two  holes  are  bored  on  the  top  of  the  front  end  of  each  cask 
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for  the  purpose  of  charging,  and  also  for  allowing  free  access 
of  air. 

In  commencing  the  operation,  these  casks  are  one-third  filled 
with  the  strongest  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  and  to  this,  the  charges 
of  wine,  2^  gallons  to  each  cask,  are  added  at  intervals  of  eight 
days.  When  the  casks  are  more  than  half  filled,  one-third  of 
the  contents  of  each  "mother"  is  syphoned  off,  and  this  opera- 
tion repeated  as  long  as  desired.  The  temperature  of  the  whole 
should  bo  kept  from  24°  to  27°  C.  Wine  vinegar  always  con- 
tains acetic  ether,  as  well  as  the  other  ethereal  salts  contained  in 
wine,  and  these  give  to  it  the  fragrant  smell  and  taste  for  which 
it  is  valued.  The  wine  prepared  from  other  fruit  as  well  as 
grapes  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  changes  which  here  take  place  the 
chapter  on  fermentation  must  be  consulted. 

Mcdt  Vinegar  is  largely  manufactured  in  England.  In  this 
process  the  wort  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  the  fermented  liquor 
brought  into  casks  placed  on  their  sides  with  the  bung-holes 
open,  an  additional  circulation  of  air  being  kept  up  by  means 
of  an  orifice  bored  at  each  end  of  the  cask  near  its  upper 
edge. 

317  Quick  Vinef/ar  Process. — After  it  had  teen  proved  that 
acetic  acid  is  an  oxidation  product  of  alcohol,  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar  by  a  quick  process  was  introduced  in  1823  bySchlitzen- 
bach.  The  vinegar  generator,  technically  called  a  graduator,  is 
a  large  tun  of  oak  (Fig.  96),  frequently  13  feet  high,  15  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  14  feet  wide  at  the  top.  A  horizontal 
perforated  shelf  is  fastened  in  the  tub,  18  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  two  inches  above  this  eight  or  ten  holes  are 
bored  in  the  side  of  the  tub  and  inclining  downward  from 
the  outside.  A  similar  disc  is  placed  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the 
tub.  with  the  holes  1  inch  apart  and  ^  inch  in  diameter.  These 
holes  arc  loosely  filled  with  cotton-wick  or  pack-thread,  a  knot 
being  made  at  the  top  to  prevent  them  falling  through.  Be- 
tween these  shelves  the  interior  of  the  tun  is  filled  with  deal 
shavings,  which  have  been  well  washed  and  afterwards  stove- 
dried.  Charcoal  is  sometimes  used.  The  whole  being  arranged, 
strong  vinegar  heated  to  20° — 25°  is  poured  into  the  graduator 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days,  and  after  this  weak 
spirit  containing  5 — 7  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  introduced,  some 
fermented  malt- liquor  being  also  added.  This  then  runs 
through  the  shavings  and  comes  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity 
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of  air,  when  oxidation  occurs,  and  consequently  evolution  of  heat 
takes  place  and  the  circulation  of  air  becomes  rapid.  The  fresh 
air  comes  in  through  the  lower  holes,  and  having  lost  some  of 
its  oxygen  passes  out  through  the  upper  ones.  The  graduator,  to 
begin  with,  acts  but  slowly,  and  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  a 
quick  action  commences.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
acetification  is  due  to  the  shavings . becoming  gradually  covered 
with  a  microscopic  organism  (Mycodcrma  aceti),  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "mother-of-vinegar."   It  has  been  shown  by  Pasteur 


Fig.  96. 


that  the  formation  of  vinegar  is  due  to  the  growth  of  this  organ- 
ism, which  plays  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
according  to  the  observations  of  this  distinguished  chemist  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  mycoderm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  The  constant  presence  of  alcohol  is,  however,  neces- 
sary, as  in  its  absence  the  acetic  acid  is  burnt  by  the  ferment 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.    Weak  alcohol  is  oxidized  more 
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quickly  than  strong.  When  very  strong  acetic  acid  is  needed, 
the  mixture  has  to  be  passed  through  three  tubs  and  a  fresh 
quantity  of  alcohol  added,  and  sometimes  submitted  to  a  fourth 
tub  in  order  to  obtain  an  acid  of  the  requisite  strength. 

As  the  successful  working  of  the  graduator  is  greatly  depen- 
dent on  the  temperature,  which  must  range  between  36^  and  40", 
a  thermometer  is  always  employed,  and  it  is  moreover  necessary 
to  ascertain  that  the  flow  of  the  liquor  is  regidar,  and  that  it  is 
properly  diffused  over  the  chips.  The  amount  of  air  Avhich  is 
allowed  to  have  access  must  also  be  regulated.  If  this  is  insuffi- 
cient a  loss  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  quantity  of 
volatile  aldehyde  is  formed,  the  smell  of  this  compound  being 
almost  always  recognisable  in  the  vinegar-house.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  much  air  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  graduator  a 
loss  takes  place  through  the  volatilization  of  alcohol  vapours. 
To  regulate  the  supply  of  air  it  is  not  uncommon  to  join  the 
top  of  the  graduator  with  a  flue  and  damper  connected  with 
a  chimney. 

According  to  theory,  each  percentage-volume  of  alcohol  should 
yield  a  vinegar  containing  one  per  cent,  by  weight  of  acetic  acid, 
but,  owing  to  unavoidable  loss,  these  proportions  are  not  attained 
in  practice.  In  addition  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  does 
not  undergo  oxidation,  and  this  is  larger  as  the  strength  of  the 
vinegar  increases  ;  and  thus  the  strongest  vinegar  wlaich  can  be 
prepared  in  this  way,  rising  up  to  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid,  usually  contains  several  tenths  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  In 
good  working,  100  liters  of  any  given  percentage  of  alcohol  by 
volume  will  yield  84  kilos,  of  vinegar  containing  the  given  per- 
centage of  acetic  acid  by  weight ;  but  the  process  is  often 
attended  with  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  summer  temperature  exactly  at  the  requisite  point,  and 
when  the  ferment  becomes  hot  the  oxidation  takes  place  at  an 
extremely  rapid  rate.^  In  many  vinegar-works  the  vinegar  fly 
(Drosophila  cellaris)  occurs  in  enormous  numbers.  The  larvas  of 
this  fly  live  in  fermenting  hquors,  especially  in  those  undergoing 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  are  also  found  in  decaying  fungi 
and  rotten  fruit.  The  vinegar  eel  (Anqidllula  aceti)  is  also 
frequently  found  in  the  vats,  and  is  often  from  1  to  2  mm.  in 
length.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  infusoria,  but  is  now 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Ncmntodea. 

Spirit-vinegar  is  colourless.  The  vinegar  for  table  use  is 
*  Kriinicr,  Bcr.  Eiilw.  Chem.  Ind.  ii.  3P9. 
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often  coloured  yellow  by  bumt-sugar,  and  not  unfrequently 
cream  of  tartar  and  acetic  ether  are  added  to  give  it  the  flavour 
of  wine-viuegar.  The  adulteration  of  vinegar  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  infrequent,  the  law  permitting  an  addition  of  O'l  per 
cent,  of  this  latter  acid,  as  it  was  believed  that  by  this  means  the 
vinegar  was  rendered  more  stable,  although  this  is  an  error. 
In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar, 
a  piece  of  filter-paper  is  wetted  with  the  vinegar  under  exami- 
nation and  dried,  or  the  acid  is  evaporated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar.  In  either  case  carbonization  occurs  if  free  sulphuric 
acid  be  present.  Free  mineral  acids  may  also  be  detected  by 
boiling  100  grams  of  the  vinegar  with  about  50  milligrams  of 
starch  for  about  thirty  minutes.  If  mineral  acids  are  present 
the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  starch-sugar,  neither  of 
which  are  turned  blue  by  iodine. 

318  Preparation  of  Concentrated  Acetic  Acid. — In  addition  to 
its  uses  for  the  table,  vinegar  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  various  acetates,  and  these  again  for  the  preparation  of 
strong  acetic  acid.  This  is,  however,  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  from  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  neutralized  with 
lime  and  thus  separated  from  wood- spirit  and  acetone,  and  the 
residue  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way  a  crude  calcium 
acetate  is  obtained  which  has  a  brown  or  black  colour  and  yields, 
on  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  possessing  a 
strong  empyreumatic  odour,  largely  used  for  many  purposes  in 
the  arts.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  acid  from  this  source  the  crude 
brown  or  black  calcium  salt  is  heated  in  a  drying  furnace  to  a 
temperature  of  about  232°  to  carbonize  the  resins  and  other 
impurities.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  termed  white  or  grey 
acetate.  Another  process,  proposed  by  Volckel,^  accomplishes  this 
end  more  completely.  The  solution  of  the  crude  salt  when  about 
half  evaporated  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  a  weak 
acid  reaction  is  observed,  when  a  large  quantity  of  tar  as  well  as 
of  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  other  bodies,  separates  out.  The 
clear  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  brownish  coloured  residue, 
which  can  tiien  be  ignited  for  further  purification.  By  distilla- 
tion with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid 
containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  pure  acid  can  be 
obtained.  When  this  has  a  tarry  smell  or  contains  any  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  purified  by  distillation  over  a  small 
quantity  of  potassium  dichromate  or  potassium  permanganate. 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  \sx\'n.  40. 
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When  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  calcium 
acetate  and  the  whole  concentrated,  crystals  of  calcium  chlor- 
acetate,  Ca(C2H302)Cl,  are  obtained.  This  salt  can  easily  be 
prepared  from  the  pure  pyrolignite  of  lime,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  by  Condy  to  employ  this  salt  as  a  means  of  preparing 
pure  acetic  acid.'^  Acetic  acid  is  now  manufactured  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  according  to  this  process,  although  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  adopted.  There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice, 
although  quite  an  unfounded  one,  against  the  use  of  the  acid 
thus  prepared. 

The  sodium  salt  is  now  always  emj)loyed  for  the  preparation 
of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  as  this  salt  can  be  easily  obtained. 
The  water  of  crystallization  which  it  contains  must  be  first 
removed  by  heating,  and  at  last  the  temperature  is  raised  up 
to  the  fusing  point  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  This  operation 
was  formerly  conducted  in  iron  boilers,  in  which  very  serious 
explosions  took  place,  owing  to  the  top  layers  of  hydrated  salt 
falling  into  the  fused  mass  at  the  bottom.  Sheet-iron  pans 
are  now  employed,  6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep. 
Care  has  to  be  taken  that  no  sparks  fall  into  the  fused  mass,  as 
if  this  is  the  case  the  whole  takes  fire  and  burns  away  like  tinder. 
After  cooling,  the  solidified  crystalline  mass  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  distilled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  is  not  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  but 
contains  a  few  per  cents,  of  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  for  the  decomposition  is  never  anhydrous, 
and  that  in  the  operation  of  fusing  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate  is  formed.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  obtain  pure  acetic 
acid  from  this  product,  for,  on  distillation,  an  aqueous  acid 
passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  the  anhj'^drous  acid.  This 
latter  separates  out  in  crystals  when  it  is  cooled,  and  the  liquid 
portion  being  poured  off,  the  crystals  are  melted  again,  so  that 
by  a  repetition  of  this  operation  pure  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
obtained. 

319  Proijerties. — Pure  acetic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  having 
a  strongly  acid  and  pungent  smell  and  taste.  It  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  large  transparent  glistening  tables  which  melt  at 
16°-7.2  If  melted  in  a  closed  vessel  and  allowed  to  cool  down, 
acetic  acid  retains  its  liquidity,  even  at  a  temperature  below 
0°,  but  on  opening  or  shaking  the  vessel,  or  on  dropping  in  a 

1  Spoil's  Encyd.  Induslr.  Arts.  25. 

-  llmlorfl',  Bcr.  Dcuisch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  iii.  890. 
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small  piece  of  solid  acid,  the  whole  solidifies,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  1&''7.  A  small  addition  of  water  lowers  the  melt- 
ing point  considerably,  so  that  an  acid  containing  13  pet  cent, 
of  water  melts  below  0°,  and  one  containing  38  per  cent,  of 
water  and  corresponding  to  the  formula  C.2H^0.^  +  2H2O  has  a 
melting-point  of  —  24°.  If  more  water  be  added  the  melting- 
point  rises  again. '  The  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  at  0°  is 
1-0800  (Kopp),  whilst  at  15'  it  possesses  the  specific  gravity  of 
1"0553  (Oudemanns).^  If  water  be  added,  the  specific  gravity 
rises  at  first  until  an  acid  containing  70  per  cent,  is  obtained.  On 
a  further  addition  of  water  the  specific  gravity  remains  unaltered, 
so  that  aqueous  acetic  acid  containing  76 '5  to  80  per  cent, 
possesses  the  same  specific  gravity,  namely,  according  to  van 
Toom^  and  Roscoe,^  l'07o4  at  15°'5.  The  specific  gravity  then 
diminishes,  so  that  an  acid  containing  43  per  cent,  has  at  15° 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  anhydrous  acid  (Oudemanns). 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  concentration  of  the  aqueous  acid 
cannot  be  determined,  as  that  of  alcohol  can  be,  by  the  specific 
gravity,  but  trituration  with  an  alkali  must  be  employed. 
Riidorff  has  shown  that  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  acid  is 
considerably  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of  water, 
and  upon  this  fact  he  has  founded  a  method  for  determining 
the  strength  of  high  percentage  acetic  acid.^  This  was 
formerly  ascertained  by  shaking  up  the  acid,  together  with  oil 
of  lemon,  and  observing  how  much  of  this  dissolved.  The 
German  Pharmacopoeia  still  states  that  10  parts  of  pure  con- 
centrated acetic  acid  dissolve  1  part  of  this  oil.  A  dilute  acid 
takes  up  less,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  contains. 

Basil  Valentine  was  aware  that  vinegar  when  distilled  yielded, 
to  begin  with,  a  weaker,  and  later  on  a  stronger  acid  ;  and  in  his 
treatise,  "  Vom  grossen  Stein  der  uralten  Weisen,"  he  distin- 
guishes in  this  respect  between  the  behaviour  of  acetic  acid  and 
that  of  alcohol,  and  he  says  that  "in  the  distillation  of  spirit  of 
wine  the  spirit  comes  over  first  and  the  phlegma  last ;  when, 
however,  this  by  a  long-continued  warmth  has  been  converted 
into  vinegar,  its  spirit  is  not  so  volatile  as  before,  and  on  dis- 
tilling the  vinegar  the  aquosity  passes  over  first  and  the  spirit 
last."  ^    It  has  already  been  stated  that  Lowitz  found  that  a  low 


^  Grimaux,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxvi.  486. 
*  Journ.  Prakl.  Chcm.  vi.  171. 
°  Loc  cit. 


2  Journ.  Prakl.  Chcm.  v.  4S2. 

Journ.  Chcm.  Sac.  xv.  270. 
"  Ed.  Pclracus,  p.  51. 
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acetic  acid,  when  repeatedly  rectified  over  charcoal  powder, 
becomes  strong  enough  to  crystallize  when  cooled.  It  was, 
however,  formerly  supposed  that  a  77  per  cent,  acetic  acid  was 
the  point  of  maximum  density,  and  that  an  acid  corresponding 
to  the  hydrate  CgH^Og  +  H./)  boils  without  alteration  at  104°. 
Roscoe  has,  however,  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  on 
distilling  aqueous  acids  of  any  strength  in  sufficient  quantity 
a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Pure  acetic  acid  boils  under  normal  pressure  at  119°,  and  a 
^'ariation  of  1  millimeter  in  the  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  0  044  in  the  boiling-point  (Landolt).  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  near  its  boiling-point  is  much 
higher  than  that  required  by  theory.  Thus,  Cahours  ^  found  at 
125°  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  was  3'2.  When  the  tem- 
j)erature  is  raised,  the  specific  gravity  gradually  diminishes, 
until  at  250°  it  becomes  constant  and  normal,  viz.  2  08. 
Playfair  and  Wankl yn  ^  next  showed  that  at  temperatures 
under  its  boiling-point  the  vapour  density  increased.  Thus,  in 
hydrogen  at  G2°'5,  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  3 '95,  and  at  212°-5,  on  the  other  hand,  of  2  06. 
According  to  Neumann,^  the  relative  density  diminishes  with 
diminution  of  the  pressure  at  a  constant  temperature,  and 
increases  when  the  pressure  is  increased  without  increase  of 
temperature.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  observation  is 
that  suggested  by  Playfair  and  Wanklyn,  that  in  the  passage 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  acetic  acid  is  not  at  first 
split  up  into  the  smallest  possible  molecules,  and  that  the 
vapour  is  a  mixture  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger  molecules, 
the  latter  gradually  decomposing  as  the  temperature  is  raised.* 
.  320  Acetic  acid  is  a  veiy  stable  body;  it  first  begins  to  de- 
compose at  a  red-heat.  Heated  in  the  air  its  vapour  burns  on 
ignition  with  a  bright  blue  flame.  The  most  powerful  oxidizing 
agents  attack  it  only  with  difficulty.  A  solution  of  chromium 
trioxide  in  acetic  acid  is,  therefore,  largely  employed  for  the 
oxidation  of  various  organic  bodies.  In  presence  of  potassium 
permanganate  it  oxidizes  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  if  free 
alkali  is  present  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

Acetic  acid  absorbs  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  with 

^  Compt.  Rend.  xix.  771  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharni.  hi.  176. 
^  Proc.  JRoy.  Soc.  Edin.  iv.  395  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  tlx.  1-12. 

*  Ann.  Chcm.  Fhann.  civ.  325. 

*  Meyer,  Modern  Theor.  3te  AuH.  p.  65. 
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evolution  of  heat.    If  bromine  be  added  to  the  solution  contain- 
ing hydrobromic  acid,  red  needle-shaped  crystals  separate  out 
and  these  on  drying  over  caustic  lime  possess  the  composition 
4(C.,H^02.Br2)-}-HBr.     The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  yields 
a  similar  compound  with  bromine.  ■'^  , 

As  acetic  acid  is  very  hygroscopic,  it  absorbs  water  from  various 
saline  solutions  and  precipitates  the  salts,  this  being  especially 
the  case  with  many  sulphates.  It  withdraws  the  water  of 
crystallization  from  Glauber-salt,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
Glauber-salt  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Acetic  acid  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  the 
concentrated  state  it  acts  as  a  valuable  solvent  for  many  carbon 
compounds,  as  the  hydrocarbons,  &c.,  and  it  is,  therefore,  employed 
in  the  laboratory  in  organic  researches,  and  it  is  largely  used  in 
those  industries  which  are  dependent  on  organic  chemistry. 
When  warm  it  dissolves  phosphorus  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  sulphur.-  It  acts  as  a  strong  caustic  on  tender  parts  of 
the  skin,  producing  blisters  and  wounds  which  heal  only  with 
difficulty. 

Aromatic  vinegar  is  also  used  largely  in  cases  of  fainting, 
whilst  acetic  acid  serves  as  the  best  antidote  for  poisoning  with 
alkalis  or  their  carbonates.  A  more  or  less  dilute  acetic  acid  is 
largely  employed  in  calico-printing  in  the  preparation  of  the 
acetates  of  iron  and  alumina,  respectively  termed  iron-  and  red- 
hquors.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  colouring  matters, 
and  in  other  branches  of  industry.  In  pharmacy,  photography, 
and  chemical  analysis  it  is  also  extensively  employed. 

Acetic  acid,  which  is  used  for  analytical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
certain  other  purposes,  must  be  free  from  mineral  acids  and 
metals,  nor  should  it  contain  any  empyreumatic  admixtures.  It 
ought  not  to  decolourize  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
Pure  dilute  acetic  acid  does  not  do  this,  although  the  strong  acid 
does  so  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
contact  with  the  air,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  small 
organic  particles  which  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to 
purify  such  an  acid  it  requires  to  be  distilled  over  j)otassium 
dichromate  or  potassium  permanganate  ;  on  the  large  scale  this 
is  efl'ected  in  copper  retorts  having  a  silver  condenser,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  metal  being  attacked  the  distillation  is 
generally  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

^  Hell  and  Mulilhatisfr,  Bci:  DciUsch.  L'hcm.  Gcs.  x.  2102  ;  xi.  211  ;  xii.  727. 
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THE  ACETATES,  OR  THE  SALTS  AND  ETHERS 
OF  ACETIC  ACID. 

321  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  first  organic  compounds 
obtained  were  those  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the 
alkalis.  The  property  possessed  by  acetic  acid  of  attacking 
metals  was  also  early  observed,  and  a  test  employed  to  detect 
the  presence  of  gold  depended  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 
attacked  by  this  solvent,  whilst  copper  is  converted  into  verdigris. 
In  the  following  pages  only  such  of  the  acetates  will  be  described 
as  have  either  a  special  practical  value  or  a  theoretical  interest. 

Potassium  Acetate,  CgHgKOg.  In  the  impure  state  this  salt 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  a  solution 
of  wood-ashes  in  vinegar  was  used  as  a  medicine.  By  evapo- 
rating such  a  solution,  Raymond  Lully  obtained  this  salt  in  the 
solid  state,  without  however  noticing  its  peculiar  properties ;  for, 
on  heating  the  residue,  he  obtained  carbonate  of  potash,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  body  differing  from  that  obtained  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  with  water.  The  first  description  of  the  true  salt  was 
given  by  Philip  Mliller,  a  surgeon  in  Freiberg,  who  described  it 
under  the  name  of  terra  foliata  in  his  Miracida  et  Mystcria 
Chymico-Medica,  published  in  1610.  At  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  later,  acetic  acid  and  tartaric  acid  Avere  not  dis- 
tinguished as  different  bodies ;  and,  as  acetate  of  potash  was 
chiefly  prepared  with  ignited  cream  of  tartar,  it  received  the 
name  of  tartarios  vini,  tartarus  regeneratits,  o,rcanum  tartari,  &c. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  Salt,  acetic  acid  is  neutralized  with 
purified  potashes,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  A  white  finely- 
divided  powder  is  then  obtained,  or  a  foliated  white  crystalHne 
mass,  from  which  appearance  its  name  of  terra  foliata  was 
derived.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  dissolving  at  2°  in  0  531, 
and  at  the  boiling-point  in  0'125  part  of  water,  the  saturated 
solution  boiling  at  169°.  The  salt  crystallizes  from  this  solution, 
on  cooling,  in  transparent  prisms,  but  only  with  difficulty.  It  is 
also  easily  soluble  in  dilute,  as  well  as  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is 
precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  from  this  solvent  by  the 
addition  of  ether.  It  possesses  a  strong  saline  taste.  On 
heatiag  it  melts,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  292° 
to  an  opaque  crystalline  mass.     In  this  act  of  solidification, 
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especially  if  the  salt  be  not  completely  fused,  large  crystals  are 
thrown  up  out  of  the  mass.  It  decomposes  at  a  red-heat  with 
evolution  of  acetone  and  other  products.  A  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  passed  through  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitates 
potassium  carbonate. 

Acid  Potassium  Acetate  or  Potassium  Biacetate  C2H3KO..2  + 
CH^O,,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  normal  acetate  in  acetic 
acid.  If  the  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid, 
crystals  containing  six  molecules  of  water  are  obtained,  but  on 
evaporation  at  a  high  temperature  the  anhydrous  salt  is  formed 
in  long  colourless  needles,  which  are  less  deliquescent  than  the 
normal  salt.  It  melts  at  112°,  and  decomposes  at  200°,  with 
evolution  of  pure  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  which  however  is  not 
completely  driven  off  till  300°.  Hence  Melsens^  suggested  the 
preparation,  by  this  means,  of  pure  glacial  acetic  acid  from  dilute 
acid  by  distilling  the  latter  with  potassium  acetate,  the  receiver 
being  changed  as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  300°.  This 
method  has  not,  however,  come  into  use. 

Potassium  Triacetate,  C2H3KO2+2  CgH^Og,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  five  parts  of  anhydrous  potassium  acetate  in  eight 
parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  deposited  in  fine 
deliquescent  tablets,  melting  at  112°,  and  decomposing  with 
evolution  of  acetic  acid  at  170°. 

322  Sodium  Acetate,  CgHgNaOo,  was  first  described  in  1736 
by  Duhamel,  who  showed  that  it  is  a  different  compound  from 
the  potassium  salt.  J.  F.  Meyer  mentions  this  compound  in  his 
Alchemical  Letters  as  terra  foliata  tartari  crystallisahilis.  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  dilute  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with' sodium 
carbonate  and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  neutralizing  distilled  pyroligneous  acid 
with  soda,  evaporating  and  fusing  the  residue  to  destroy 
empyreumatic  tarry  matters.  It  is  likewise  obtained  by 
decomposing  calcium  acetate  with  Glauber-salt,  the  compound 
obtained  in  this  latter  manner  being  purified  by  recrystallization. 
It  crystallizes  with  three  molecules  of  water  in  monoclinic 
prisms.  It  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  about  2  8, 
and  at  124°,  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution,  in  0  5 
parts  of  water.  In  spirit  of  wine  it  is  less  soluble,  and  in 
absolute  alcohol  almost  insoluble.  The  crystals  possess  a  mild 
bitter  saline  taste.  At  58°  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  and  is 
perfectly  liquid  at  75°,  again  solidifying  to  a  mass  of  prismatic 

1  Ann.  Chirn.  Pkarm.  Hi.  274. 
vol..  HI.  K  IC 
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needles  on  cooling,  the  mass  remaining  for  some  length  of  time 
at  58°.  If  the  hot  liquid  be  poured  into  a  closed  flask,  or  one 
the  neck  of  which  is  stopped  with  cotton  wool  and  allowed  to 
cool,  it  remains  liquid  for  a  length  of  time  even  at  0°,  but 
solidifies  with  evolution  of  heat  when  a  small  crystal  of  the  salt 
is  dropped  in.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  when  placed 
over  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  when  heated  to  100°.  The 
anhydrous  salt  fuses  without  decomposition  at  319°  and  solidifies, 
frequently  forming  large  pearly  crystals  which  take  up  seven 
molecules  of  water  on  exposure  to  air,  and  deliquesce  to  a  super- 
saturated solution.  The  salt  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  re-absorbs  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  does 
not  deliquesce.  According  to  Berthelot,  this  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained  by  the  latter  process  still 
contains  traces  of  the  aqueous  solution,  which  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  supersaturated  solution.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  sodium  acetate  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  and  it  is  also  largely  used  in  the  prej)aration  of  other 
acetyl  compounds  and  likewise  in  medicine. 

Sodium  Diacetate,  CgHgNaOg  +  CgH^Og  +  H,0,  is  prepared 
by  quickly  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  in  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  (Fehling). 

Sodium  Triacetate,  C^HgNaOg  +  20.2H^O2,  is  formed  b^"-  dis- 
solving one  part  of  fused  sodium  acetate  in  six  parts  of  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid  (Lescoeur). 

Other  molecular  compounds  of  .sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
acid  have  been  prepared  by  Villiers.^ 

323  Avimonium  Acetate,  C2H3(NHJ02. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  substance  was  recommended  as  a 
medicine  by  Raymund  Minderer,  an  Augsburg  physician.  Hence 
it  was  termed  liquoi-  oplithalmic^is  Minderii.  Tachenius,  in 
luK  Hipijocrates  Chymicus,  published  in  1666,  states  that  this 
medicine  is  prepared  from  acetic  acid  and  the  volatile  alkali. 
As  it  was  for  a  long  time  known  only  in  solution,  it  was  fre- 
quently termed  sal-ammonia  cum  liquidum.  In  order  to  pi'epiire 
it  in  the  solid  state,  either  its  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  current 
of  ammonia,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia 
gas.  The  salt  is  then  obtained  as  an  odourless,  saline  mass. 
When  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  ammonium  acetate  separates  out  on  cooling  in  large 
needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  which  readily  lose  ajnmouia. 
1  Com]!/.  Rnid.  Ixxxiv.  774  ;  Ixxxv.  755,  12.34. 
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It  is  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  The  liquor 
ammonicc  acetatis  or  spirit  tts  Minclcrii  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
contains  15  per  cent,  of  ammonium  acetate,  and  is  obtained 
by  neutralizing  dilute  acetic  acid  with  ammonia.  According 
to  Berthelot,  the  ammonium  acetate  of  the  shops  is  an  imper- 
fectly crystalline  mass,  having  the  composition  2  C2H3(NHJ02  + 
C.,H,0,  +  3  H.3O. 

Anvmoniiim  Diacctatc,O.^.J^^Y{^0.^  +  Q.fi^O^,  is  formed  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  and  also  by  distilling 
the  dry  salt.  It  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  gradually 
solidifies,  but  often  still  remains  fluid,  and  this  when  touched 
with  a  crystal  of  the  solid  salt  solidifies.  It  fuses  when  warmed, 
and  distils  without  decomposition  at  120°,  and  hence  it  may  also 
be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  potas- 
sium acetate.  It  crystallizes  on  cooling  from  aqueous  solution 
in  long  needles,  which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Aramonium  Sesquiacetate,  2  C2H3(NHJ02  +  SC^H^O,-]-  H^O, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commercial  salt  in  its  own  weight 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.    It  crystallises  in  flat  needles. 

324  Calcium  Acetate,  (C^H.,02)2  Ca  +  2H2O,  crystallizes  in 
needles  or  prisms,  Avhich  effloresce  partially  on  exposure  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  completely  at  100°,  forming  a  white 
powder.  It  possesses  a  saline  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  less 
so  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  dissolves  lead  sulphate  easily.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  this  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
acetic  acid  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing.  With  calcium  chloride  it  forms  the  compound 
CaCl(C.2H302)  +  5H2O,  crystallizing  in  la.rge  monocliuic  crys- 
tals, which  do  not  undergo  change  on  exposure  to  air,  but  at  100° 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization  without  alteration  of  form. 

Zi7ic  Acetate,  (C2H302)2Zn,  is  formed  by  dissolving  zinc,  its 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  in  acetic  acid.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Geber,  who  says :  "  Tutia  calcinatur,  et  resolvitur 
in  aceto  distillato,  et  sic  est  praeparata."  On  evaporating  its 
solution  at  a  high  temperature,  it  separates  out  as  a  white 
crystalline  crust,  and  this  contains  one  molecule  of  water.  This 
salt  is  employed  as  an  astringent  in  medicine,  both  for  inward 
and  outward  use. 

325  Lead  Acetate,  (C2H302).2Pb.— This  salt  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Basil  Valentine,  who  says  :  '  "  Mark  that  pure  dis- 
tilled acetic  acid  poured  on  powdered  saturnum  (lead  oxide) 

'  Opera,  Ed.  Pdr.  98. 
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and  warmed  in  the  water-bath  entirely  loses  its  acid  and 
becomes  sweet  like  sugar.  If  then  two  or  three  parts  of 
the  vinegar  be  distilled  off,  and  the  rest  placed  in  a  cellar, 
thou  wilt  find  a  white  transparent  stone  like  a  crystal."  In 
another  place  ^  he  describes  the  preparation  from  white  lead, 
and  says  the  crystals  "  look  like  well-refined  sugar  or  salt- 
petre." This  salt  was  soon  afterwards  known  under  the  name 
of  sugar  of  lead,  and  Libavius,  in  his  Alchymia,  calls  it  saccharicm 
phimbi  guiniessentiale.  ^ 

Sugar  of  lead  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  the 
calculated  quantity  of  litharge  in  acetic  acid.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  best  to  employ  a  45  per  cent,  acid,  and  to  every  100  parts 
of  such  an  acid  to  add  86 '5  parts  of  finely  ground  litharge,  the 
mixture  being  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  The  liquid  is  first 
allowed  to  clarify,  and  then  brought  into  a  crystallizing  vat, 
where  it  remains  for  from  one  to  two  days.  It  is  usual,  however, 
to  employ  a  more  dilute  acid,  this  being  heated  in  a  copper  pan, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  piece  of  metallic  lead  is  soldered  to 
prevent  the  copper  being  acted  on  ;  to  this  the  requisite  quantity 
of  litharge  is  added.  The  clarified  liquid  is  then  boiled  down 
in  a  second  pan  to  a  specific  gravity  of  l  o,  and  the  crystals 
allowed  to  deposit  in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead  or  copper. 
In  this  way  sugar  of  lead  is  obtained  as  a  coarsely  crystalline 
mass,  which  is  broken  up  into  lumps,  dried,  and  in  this  foi'm 
sent  into  the  market.  An  excellent  quality  of  sugar  of  lead 
is  obtained  b}'  exposing  sheet  lead  in  a  closed  chamber  to  the 
united  action  of  air  and  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid.  A  mixture 
of  normal  and  basic  acetates  is  obtained,  which  is  then  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  mother-liquors 
from  the  various  portions  are  again  worked  up  till  they  become 
too  impure  to  yield  a  fine  commercial  article.  They  are  then 
evaporated,  and  thus  the  so-called  grey  sugar  of  lead  is  obtained. 

For  certain  commercial  purposes  a  brown  sugar  of  lead  is 
manufactured,  cheap  pyroligneous  acid  being  substituted  for 
the  more  expensive  colourless  acid. 

Lead  acetate  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  1"5,  at 
40°  in  1"0,  and  above  100"  in  O  o  parts  of  water.  From  the 
hot  solution  it  separates  out  on  cooling,  in  monoclinic  prisms  or 
tables,  which  contain  3  molecules  of  water  o.f  crystallization, 
and  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  Exj^osed  to  warm  air  it  efilor- 
e.sces  slightly,  and  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  when  dried  over 

1  Oi>cra,  808.  l-il'.  11.  Tract.  11.  Cap.  IV. 
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sulphuric  acid.  At  100°  it  also  loses  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  anhydrous  salt 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  six-sided  tables.  It  melts  at 
280°,  the  liquid  solidifying  again  at  200°  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  heated  more  strongly,  the  fused  salt  loses  acetic  acid,  and 
the  liquid  suddenly  solidifies,  Avith  formation  of  a  basic  salt. 
Lead  acetate  has  a  weak  acid  reaction  and  a  sweetish  and  an 
astringent  metallic  after-taste.  If  paper  be  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate  and  then  dried,  it  burns  like  tinder  when  ignited. 
Lead  acetate  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  alum  mordants,  chrome-yellow,  and  other 
lead  pigments,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation 
of  the  various  acetyl  compounds.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a 
sedative  and  astringent,  and  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  &c.  Taken 
in  large  quantities  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison. 

Basic  Lead  Acetates  are  formed  from  the  normal  salt  by 
removal  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  the  assumption  of  lead  oxide. 
Only  two  such  salts  are  with  certainty  known.  Others  liave 
been  described,  but  they  are  probably  mixtures.^ 

Dibasic  Lead  Acetate,  q^jj^q'p^  |-  0  -f-  HgO  is  obtained  by 

dissolving  the  calculated  quantity  of  litharge  in  a  solution  con- 
taining the  calculated  quantity  of  the  normal  acetate.  It  is 
also  formed  when  the  latter  salt  is  incompletely  decomposed  by 
ammonia.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  less  readily 
in  alcohol  and  separates  out  in  crystals  on  addition  of  the  latter 
solvent  to  its  aqueous  solution.  At  100°  it  loses  its  water  and 
is  converted  into  a  white  mass. 

C,H30,Pb  )  0 

Tribasic  Lead  Acetate,  Pb  >   .  —  This  salt  is  formed 

02H30,PbJ  0 

when  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  treated  for  a  length  of  time 
with  an  excess  of  lead  oxide.  It  is  obtained  in  pearly  crystal- 
line needles  when  100  volumes  of  a  solution  of  the  normal 
acetate  saturated  at  30°  are  mixed  with  100  volumes  of  boiling 
water,  and  20  volumes  of  pure  strong  ammonia  added  to  the 
mixture  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  Ammonia  precipitates 
from  this  solution  either  other  basic  salts  or  lead  hydroxide 
according  to  the  amount  added. 

Solutions  of  basic  lead  acetates  rapidly  absorb  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air,  and  then  become  turbid.    This  also  occurs 

'  L6\vc,  JoHrn.  J'rald.  Clicm.  xeniii.  385. 
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when  sprii)g--water  is  added.  Such  solutions  were  known  in 
very  early  times,  as  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  Geber ;  they 
become  milky  on  exposure  to  air,  and  hence  were  afterwards 
called  lac  virginale.  The  French  chemist,  Goulard,  employed 
this  solution  in  1760  as  a  medicine,  which,  mixed  with 
alcohol,  was  known  as  Goulard's  lotion,  lead-vinegar,  or  acehim 
saturni.  According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  Liqitor  jphimbi  siih- 
acetatis  is  prepared  by  boiling  5  oz.  lead  acetate,  SI  ozs.  of  lead 
oxide,  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  adding  as  much  water  to 
the  filtered  solution  as  will  bring  the  whole  up  to  20  fluid  ounces. 

Lead  Acetochloride,  CoHgOgPbCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  lead 
chloride  with  lead  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  or  by  using  the 
chloride  of  an  alcohol-radical  instead  of  the  first  of  these 
substances.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  decomposed 
by  water  with  separation  of  lead  chloride. 

Corresponding  compounds  with  bromine  and  iodine  are  also 
known. 

326  CopjJer  Acetate,  (C2H302)2Cu. — Theophrastus,  who  wrote 
300  B.C.,  describes  in  his  treatise  "  wepi  XtOtov,"  a  basic  acetate 
of  copper,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  verdigris  (vert  de  gris). 
He  terms  it  16<;  and  describes  the  method  of  preparation  which 
is  still  adopted,  namely,  that  of  exposing  plates  of  copper  to  the 
air  in  contact  with  the  marc  or  refuse  of  grapes,  that  is,  the 
grapes  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed.  Dioscorides  also 
mentions  that  verdigris  is  formed  when  copper  plates  are  hung 
above  a  strong  vinegar,  or  when  the  residues  from  Avorking  up 
the  copper  are  moistened  with  vinegar.  Pliny  describes  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  body,  termed  by  him  aerugo,  in  much 
the  same  way.  Geber  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  first 
to  observe  that  verdigris  can  be  obtained  from  vinegar  in  the 
form  of  crystals.  This  preparation,  which  is  the  normal  salt,  was 
called  distilled  verdigris;  but  in  1789,  Avhen  the  an ti -phlogistic 
nomenclature  came  into  use,  it  was  termed  acditc  de  cuirrc 
ergstallisS,  as  distinguished  from  acUitc  de  cicivre  avcc  cxcds 
d'oxide  de  cicivre. 

Normal  Copper  Acetate,  (C.2H302)2Cu  -f-  H^O,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  verdigris,  copper  hydroxide  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic 
acid.  -It  dissolves  in  13  parts  of  cold  and  5  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  dark  blue  transparent  prisms  which 
effloresce  on  the  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  1 00°  or 
over  sulphuric  acid  lose  their  water  and  become  white.  If  a 
solution  saturated  at  60°  be  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
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allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold,  large  blue  rhombic  prisms  are 
obtained,  and  these  on  warming  to  30°  become  green  and  moist, 
being  converted  into  the  ordinary  salt  and  water. 

Basic  Copper  Acetate,  commonly  termed  verdigris,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  copper  in  the  presence  of  air. 
Verdigris  was  formerly  entirely  manufactured  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  especially  at  Montpellier  ;  and  hence  the  French 
name  for  this  is  vert  de  Montpellier. 

Large  quantities  of  verdigris  are  now  made  in  England  and 
Germany  by  steeping  cloths  in  pyroligneous  acid,  or  the  refuse 
grapes  from  the  wine  factories,  and  bringing  these  in  contact 
with  sheets  of  copper. 

After  some  weeks  these  plates  are  taken  out  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  and  then  dipped  into  water,  or,  pre- 
ferably, into  damaged  wine,  again  set  up  to  dry  and  the  ver- 
digris scraped  off;  and  this  process  of  dipping,  drying,  and 
removing  the  verdigris  occupies  about  eight  days,  and  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  converted  into 
verdigris.     The  blue  verdigris  thus  obtained  chiefly  consists 

of  the  dibasic  copper  acetate,  q^jj^q^qIJ  [  ^      6H2O.  The 

same  salt  is  prepared,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  blue  needle- 
shaped  crystals  by  covering  a  copper  plate  with  a  mixture  of 
the  normal  salt  and  water,  and  allowing  this  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  several  months.  When  blue  verdigris  is 
brought  in  contact  with  water  it  decomposes,  a  light-bluish 
crystalline  powder  of  tribasic  copper  acetate  remaining  behind. 
This  substance  also  occurs  when  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt 
is  treated  with  copper  hydroxide.  In  this  case  a  green  powder 
is  obtained  which,  however,  possesses  the  same  composition  as 
C,H30,Cu  j  0 

the  blue,  namely,  Cu  +  2H.3O.    By  decomposing 

C^HgO^Cu  }  ^ 

the  blue  verdigris  by  means  of  water  the  normal  salt  is  formed, 
and  the  sesquibasic  copper  acetate,  (C2H302)20Cu2  -|-  (C2H302)2Cu 
+  6HjO  ;  and  this  latter  salt  is  also  produced  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  normal  salt  until  the  precipitate 
which  is  formed  dissolves  ;  on  cooling,  this  salt  separates  out,  and 
more  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  alcoliol  to  the  mother  liquor. 
The  so-called  green  verdigris  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  mixture 
of  this  salt  with  two  other  basic  acetates.  It  is  jarepared  by 
throwing  vinegar  frequently  on  to  copper-scale. 
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The  various  acetates  of  copper  are  used  as  pigment  colours, 
and  also  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  as  resists,  preventing  the 
indigo  imparting  a  permanent  blue  colour  to  the  cloth.  They 
are  also  used  in  medicine,  and  are  extremely  poisonous, 

Co_p2:)er  Acetoarsenite,  3CUAS2O4  +  Cu(C2H302)2.  — •  This  sub- 
stance, according,  to  Ehrmann,^  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
emerald-green  and  imperial-  or  mitis-green.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  together  verdigris,  arsenic  tiioxide,  and  water;  also 
by  dissolving  arsenic  trioxide  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potash, 
and  adding  copper  sulphate,  when  a  dirty-green  precipitate  is 
formed  which,  on  addition  of  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  impart  to 
the  liquid  a  distinct  smell,  and  on  continued  boiling  and  on  slow 
cooling,  separates  out  as  a  fine  bright-green  powder.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  between  the  copper  salt  and  the  arsenic 
trioxide,  a  lighter  or  darker  green  precipitate  is  obtained.^ 
These  differences  are  probably  due  to  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  precipitates. 

327  Silver  Acetate,  CgHgAgOg,  is  a  very  characteristic  salt  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  an 
acetate ;  or  by  dissolving  silver  carbonate  in  hot  acetic  acid. 
In  each  case  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  in  glistening  flat 
elastic  needles,  which  dissolve  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water 
and  blacken  on  exposure  to  daylight.  When  the  acetic  acid 
which  is  used  for  its  preparation  contains  small  traces  of 
homoJogous  acids,  instead  of  forming  fine  bright  broad  needles 
the  salt  is  deposited  in  small  indistinct  crystals  or  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  (Schorlemmer). 

Mercurous  Acetate,  (C2Hg02)2Hg2,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  nitrate  with  a  soluble  acetate  in  the  form  of  delicate 
micaceous  laminas,  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolve 
in  133  parts  of  water,  and  readily  blacken  on  exposure  to  air. 

Mercuric  Acetate,  (C2Hj,02)2lIg,  crystallizes  in  transparent 
four-sided  tables  which  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  water  at  10"  and 
in  one  part  of  water  at  100.° 

328  Ahtmini'um  Acetates. — We  owe  to  Walter  Crum  •*  the  com- 
plete investigation  of  these  salts.  The  normal  salt  is  not  known. 
When  a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  is  mixed  with  one  of 
sugar  of  lead  or  calcium  acetate,  the  liquid  obtained,  which 

'  Ann.  Fharm.  xii.  92. 

-  Braconnot,  Jmi.  C/iim.  Phys.  [2],  .x.\i.  53. 

Liebig,  Brpcrt.  Pharm.  44(3. 

Chem.  ,Soc.  Jonrn.  vi.  216 
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smells  of  acetic  acid,  acts  as  a  mixture  of  the  normal  with  a 
basic  salt.  This,  known  under  the  name  of  red-liquor,'  is 
used  in  calico-printing,  and  is  obtained  for  certain  purposes  by 
dissolving  freshly  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  in  strong 
acetic  acid.  If  the  solution  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  alumina  with  sugar  of  lead  is  afterwards  freed  from  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta  water, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  flat  dish  at  a  temperature  below 
38°,  a  residue  having  the  composition  (0211302)4  AlgO  -1-  4H2O 
is  obtained,  which  is  a  gummy  mass  perfectly  soluble  in  watei\ 
If  the  above  solution  be  diluted  until  it  contains  from  4  to 
5  per  cent,  of  alumina,  an  insoluble  sesquibasic  salt  contain- 
ing five  molecules  of  water  separates  out  in  white  crusts  after 
standing  for  some  days.  If,  however,  the  solution  be  heated 
to  boiling  the  basic  salt  separates  out  as  a  granular  powder 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

329  Ferrous  Acetate,  (0211302)2  Fe  +  4<H.^0,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving iron  in  acetic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  in 
absence  of  air,  when  it  is  deposited  in  greenish- white  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  absorbing  oxygen 
rapidly,  especially  in  solution.  This  salt  is  also  used  largely 
in  calico-printing,  and  known  under  the  name  of  black-liquor 
or  iron-liquor.  Iron  mordants  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
early  times  in  the  East.  They  were  first  obtained  by  placing  fer- 
mentable organic  bodies,  such  as  malt,  in  contact  with  iron  and 
water.  In  1782  Boothman  patented  the  steeping  of  iron-filings, 
&c.,  in  water  mixed  with  some  such  fermentable  vegetable 
matter ;  whilst  in  1780  the  first  English  patent  on  the  subject 
was  taken  out  by  Flight,  who  proposed  to  "  steep  iron  in  water 
drawn  from  tar  or  tarry  oil,  and  to  mix  the  liquor  with  starch 
or  gum."  In  order  to  prepare  iron-liquor,  iron-filings  or  any 
refuse  scrap-iron  is  digested  with  crude  pyroligneous  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-035,  usually  at  a  temperature  of  66°,  but  oc- 
casionally in  the  cold.  It  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing 
green  vitriol  with  calcium  acetate,  or  by  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  on  ferrous  carbonate. 

Ferric  Acetate,  (C2H302\Fo2. — Geber  mentions  the  solubility 
of  ferric  oxide  in  acetic  acid,—  "  Crocus  ferri  dissolvendus  est  in 
aceto  distillate,  et  est  clarificandus  et  hoecaqua  rubicunda,  crocea 
congelata,  dat  tibi  crocum  aptum,  et  est  factum."  It  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  calculated  quantity  of  ferric  hydroxide  in 

'  So  called  because  it  yields  ininldci'  I'cd.s  und  pinks. 
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acetic  ticid,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  lead  acetate  with  ferric 
sulphate.  According  to  E.  Meyer,  this  solution  deposits 
transparent  dark  red  glistening  crystals  which  contain  four 
molecules  of  water.  When  this  reddish-brown  solution  is 
boiled  it  becomes  of  a  darker  colour,  the  basic  salt  being  formed 
which,  on  slight  dilution,  separates  out,  but,  on  cooling,  either 
partially  or  wholly  re-dissolves.  Ferric  acetate  is  used  in 
medicine  as  Tindura  ferri  acetatis.  According  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  is  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  persulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potash,  shaking  well,  filtering  to  separate  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  potash,  and  then  adding  to  the  filtrate 
as  much  rectified  spirit  as  will  make  the  filtered  product  measure 
one  pint.    This  is  sometimes  called  Klaproth's  iron  tincture. 

Ferric  acetate  is  also  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
usually  prepared  by  decomposing  calcium  acetate  with  ferric 
sulphate  or  iron  alum. 

With  ferric  chloride  and  ferric  nitrate,  acetic  acid  forms  a 
series  of  double  salts  studied  by  Scheurer-Kester.^  These  are 
all  soluble  in  water  and  possess  the  following  composition  and 
appearance : 

Fe,,Cl2(CoH302)4  -\-  SHgO,  yellowish-red  prisms, 
Fe'Cl/cX02)30H  +  SHgO,  hard  black  crystals. 
Fe  Cl2(N03)2(C2H302)2  4  HgO,  yellowish-red  crystals. 
Fe2(N03)2(C2H302)4  -f-  GHgO,  blood-red  deliquescent  needles. 
Fe2(N03)4(C2H302)2  +  SHgO,  small  monoclinic  i^risms. 
Fe2(N03)(C2H302)40H  4-  2H2O,  hard  red-brown  rhombic  prisms. 
Fe2(N03)2(C2H302)30H-H  2H2O,  dark  red  crystals,  resembling 

potassium  ferrocj^anide. 

Ferric  hydroxide  dissolves  easily  in  ferric  acetate,  with  forma- 
tion of  easily  decomposable  basic  salts. 

330  Reactions  of  Acetic  Acid  and  its  salts. — The  acetates,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  basic  salts,  are  all  soluble  in  water,  the 
most  difficultly  soluble  being  mercurous  acetate  and  silver 
acetate  ;  for  this  reason  the  nitrates  of  these  metals  produce  a 
white  precipitate  in  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  an  acetate. 
This  dissolves  in  hot  water,  separating  out  on  cooling  in  char- 
acteristic crystals.  When  an  acetate  is  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  strong  smell  of  acetic  acid  is  evolved,  and  on 
the  addition  of  alcohol  the  pleasant  and  characteristic  odour  of 
acetic  ether  is  noticed.  A  still  more  characteristic  test  is  the 
1  Ann.  Chivi.  Phys.  [3],  Iv.  330  ;  l.xiii.  422 ;  l-wiii.  472. 
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conversion  of  acetic  acid  into  cacodyl  oxide  (see  p.  238).  For 
this  pui-pose  the  acid  is  saturated  with  caustic  potash,  evaporated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  arsenic  trioxide  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube,  when  the  characteristic  smell  is 
perceived  (Bunsen).  The  acetates,  like  the  formates,  give  with 
ferric  chloride  a  dark  red  coloration,  which  disappears  on  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  acid.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
formates  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  reduce  silver  and  mercury  salts, 
and  likewise  by  their  reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethers  of  Acetic  Acid. 

331  Methyl  Acetate,  C2H3O2CH3. — This  was  first  prepared  in 
1835  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  ^  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  wood- 
spirit,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  contained  in  crude 
wood-tar  and  in  crude  wood-spirit.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
ether,  the  method  adopted  is  similar  to  that  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ethyl  acetate.  Methyl  oxalate  may  also  be  heated 
with  its  own  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  some  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  added.- 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  refreshing  smell, 
boiling  at  59°"5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0'86684! 
(Pierre)  and  a  vapour-density  of  2'595  (Cahours). 

Ethyl  Acetate  ox  Acetic  Ether,  CgHgO^.  CjHg. — This  substance 
was  discovered  by  Lauraguais,  who  published  a  mode  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  in  1759.  It  consisted 
in  heating  strong  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  distilling  verdigris, 
with  alcohol.  The  fact  that  the  ether  could  be  thus  produced 
was  contradicted  by  some,  but  corroborated  by  other  chemists. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Scheele  in  1782  denied  that  acetic  acid  when 
distilled  alone  with  alcohol  produced  the  ether,  but  he  added 
that  it  was  easily  formed  when  a  mineral  acid  was  present  in 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  or  when  an  acetate  was 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  mineral  acid.  Pelletier 
in  1786  proved  that  by  frequent  cohobation  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  alone  are  able  to  form  acetic  ether. 

For  the  preparation  of  acetic  ether  an  excellent  plan,  proposed 
by  Frankland  and  Duppa,  is  usually  adopted.  9  kg.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  brought  into  a  deep  earthenware 
vessel  and  3  G  kg.  of  alcohol  of  93  per  cent,  is  mixed  witli 
this,  being  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a 

'  Am.  Chim.  r/tiju.  Iviii.  46.  -  Dittniar,  Journ.  C'hcni.  Soc.  x.\i.  480. 
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narrow  glass  tube  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  a  con- 
A'enient  reservoir  standing  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  glass 
tube  is  used  as  an  agitator  during  the  continuance  of  the  flow  of 
the  alcohol.  In  this  way  the  liquid  attains  a  high  temperature 
without  loss  of  alcohol,  and  this  greatly  favours  the  formation  of 
sulphovinic  acid.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  protected  from 
moisture  for  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  It  is  then  poured 
gradually,  so  as  to  prevent  heating,  on  to  6  kg.  of  previously 
dried  aud  fused  sodium  acetate  broken  into  small  pieces  and 
placed  in  a  copper  still  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  mixture 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  before  distillation  is 
commenced.  This  can  then  be  carried  on  over  a  naked  fire 
or  gas-flame,  and  continued  until  wa  ter  alone  passes  over.  In 
this  way  about  6  kg.  of  acetic  ether  absolutely  free  from  alcohol 
can  be  obtained,  and  this  requires  only  one  rectification  over 
fused  and  powdered  calcium  chloi'ide.^ 

Ethyl  acetate  is  also  formed  easily  when  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  equal  molecules,  is  allowed 
to  run  into  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  130°.  In  this  way  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  is  first  formed,  and  this  decomposes  with  the 
acetic  acid,  forming  acetic  ether,  which  distils  over  whilst  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  again  acted  upon.  By  means  of  10  grms.  of 
sulphuric  acid  232  grms.  of  crude  ethyl  acetate  are  obtained.^ 

Acetic  ether  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating, 
refreshing  smell  and  a  pleasant  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  7-i°"3 
under  the  normal  pressure,  and  has  a  specific  gi-avity  at  0°  of 
0'91046  (H.  Kopp).  Its  vapour-density  was  found  by  Boullay 
and  Dumas  to  be  3'016.  It  easily  dissolves  in  about  12  parts  of 
water,  of  which,  on  shaking,  it  takes  wp  about  3'3  per  cent.  It 
mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  &c. ,  in  all  proportions,  and 
dissolves  a  large  number  of  resins,  oils,  and  other  organic  bodies. 
When  in  the  pure  state  it  does  not  undergo  alteration  on  ex- 
posvire  to  the  air,  but  if  it  contains  water  it  gradually  becomes 
acid.  Its  purity  cannot  be  tested  by  a  determination  of  specific 
gravity,  inasmuch  as  mixtures  of  water  and  alcohol  or  ether  in 
certain  proportions  do  not  affect  this.  In  order  to  detect  these 
impurities  it  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  an  excess  of 
titrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  the  amount  of  alkali  used 
for  the  decomposition  determined  volunietrically.      If  acetic 

1  Phil.  Trans.  (1865),  clvi.  37. 

-  Eghis,  Bin:  Dcufsch.  Chcm.  Gc.f.  \\.  1177.  A  similar  method  has  al.so  been 
descriijod  by  Pebnl  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxiii.  350). 
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ether  be  brought  in  contact  with  iodine  and  aluminium  foil, 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place  represented  by  the  following 
equation :  ^ 

2  Al  +  6  CoHs.CHPa  +  3  I2  =  6  CJIgl  +  Al2(C2H30,)g. 

Acetic  ether  is  used  in  medicine.  Its  action  in  many  cases 
resembles  that  of  common  ether,  but  it  possesses  a  more  agree- 
able taste  and  smell.  It  is  also  used  for  addition  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  wine,  liqueurs,  &c.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed  as 
a  solvent,  and  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  synthetic  prepar- 
ation of  fatty  acids,  ketones  and  other  compounds,  as  will  be 
hereafter  described. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  form  substitution-products  with  ethyl 
acetate.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  perchloracetic  ether, 
CCI3.CO2.C2CI5,  is  obtained  as  the  last  product.  This  is  an  oily 
liquid,  smelling  like  chloral,  possessing  a  burning  taste,  and 
boiling  under  partial  decomposition  at  245".^  It  is  polymeric 
with  trichloracetyl  chloride,  and  easily  splits  up  into  two  mole- 
cules of  this  substance,  which  it  resembles  in  its  reactions  with 
water  and  alkalis. 

Ethyl  Orthoacetate,  CH3C(OC2H5)3,  is  obtained  by  heating 
sodium  ethylate  free  from  alcohol  with  trichlorethane,  CCI3.CH3, 
to  from  100°  to  120°.  It  is  a  colourless,  peculiarly  unpleasant- 
smelling  liquid  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state.  When  heated  with  water  to  100° — 120°  it  is  converted 
into  alcohol  and  common  acetic  ether.^ 


OXIDES  OF  ACETYL. 

332  Acetyl  Oxids,  or  Acetic  Anhydride,  (C2H30)20,  was  dis- 
covered by  Gerhardt/  and  formerly  termed  anhydrous  acetic 
acid.  He  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  : 

afi,0  \  Na  1        C2H3O  1  o  +  Na  1 

CI  j  +  C2H3O I  ^  -  cXo  ca\ 

In  order  to  prepare  it  by  this  process,  one  part  of  acetyl 
J 

1  Gladstone  and  Tiihe,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  1876  (2),  357. 
-  Leblaric,  ylnn.  ClUm.  Phys.  [3],  x.  107. 
*  Oeuther,  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1871,  128. 

•>  C'omp/c.i  Jicndtts,  x\xi\:  755;  ylnn.  Chini.  Phiju.  [.■?],  .\xxvii,  311. 
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chloride  is  allowed  slowly  to  flow  on  to  one  part  of  finely 
powdered  sodium  acetate  or  1-25  parts  of  potassium  acetate, 
the  whole  being  distilled  as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  complete. 
As,  however,  acetyl  chloride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  on  acetates,  it  is  not  necessary  to  em- 
ploy acetyl  chloride  already  prepared,  and  the  reaction  may  bo 
modified  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  for  example,  one  part  of 
phosiDhorus  oxychloride  may  be  allowed  to  act  on  two  parts 
of  potassium  acetate,  when  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to 
cause  the  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and  acetyl  oxide  to 
distil  over,  and  this  can  be  rectified  over  potassium  acetate 
until  a  drop  of  the  distillate  shaken  up  with  water  does  not 
give  any  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid.    For  this  method  of 


preparation  the  apparatus  used  in  Fig.  97  is  used.  The  ar- 
rangements are  simple.  The  double-necked  bottle  contains 
quicklime  or  caustic  soda,  in  order  to  retain  the  vapours  of  the 
chloride,  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  air,  and  are 
very  irritating. 

Another  method  of  preparation  consists  in  adding,  by  degrees, 
7  parts  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  2  parts  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride tluis  obtained  is  then  distilled  with  20  parts  of  sodium 
acetate  or  an  equivalent  (piantity  of  potassiuni  acetate.  Acetir 
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anhydride  is  also  easily  prepared  by  acting  on  acetyl  chloride 
with  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  in 
connection  with  an  inverted  condenser,  until  no  further  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  escape.^ 

The  anhydride  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is 
then  purified  by  fractional  distillation. 

The  following  methods  of  preparation  are  of  special  theoretical 
interest : 

(1)  By  heating  lead  acetate  with  carbon  disulphide  :  ^ 

2  (C.2H302),Pb  +  CSg  =  2  (CaHp).^  +  CO,  +  2  PbS. 

(2)  By  heating  acetyl  chloride  with  caustic  baryta ;  ^  and 

(3)  By  distilling  glacial  acetic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentoxide, 
when  acetic  anhydride  is  produced  in  small  quantity.* 

Properties. — Acetyl  oxide  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  highly  re- 
fracting liquid,  having  a  smell  resembling  acetic  acid,  but 
being  less  acid  and  much  more  irritating.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  1  0969,  and  at  15°  of  1-0799,  and  boils  at 
137°-8  (Kopp).  Its  vapour- density  at  152°  is  3-673,  whilst 
at  255°  it  is  3-489,  theory  requiring  3-533.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  when  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  hence 
it  becomes  acid  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  It  is  also  quickly 
decomposed  in  presence  of  alkalis.  When  heated  with  caustic 
lime,  anhydrous  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  or  mercuric  oxide,  the 
corresponding  acetates  are  formed.^  When  warmed  with  an- 
hydrous potassium  acetate,  it  forms  a  solution  w^hich  on  cooling 
deposits  colourless  needles,  having  the  composition  2C2H3KO.3 
+  (031130)20.  These  deliquesce  slowly  in  the  air,  and  when 
heated  decompose  into  their  constituents.  This  occurs,  however, 
at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of  acetyl  oxide  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  in  the  preparation  of  the  anhydride,  the  temperature 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  must  be  considerably  raised. 

When  acetyl  oxide  is  heated  with  the  alcohols,  it  forms  the 
corresponding  acetates,  and  hence  it  may  be  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  such  bodies,  and  is  especially  useful  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  number  of  alcoholic  hydro.xyls  contained 

^  Kanonikoiraud  SiiytzefT,  Ann.  Chnii.  Pharm.  clxx.w.  192. 
"  Brouglitoii,  (Jhein.  Soc.  Joiirn.  xviii.  21. 
^  (lal,  Anil.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  120. 
■'  (Jai  luid  I'Uiinl,  CompL  Hand.  Ixxxii.  4.')7. 
'  Bechami),  Ann.  Cliwi.  Plnjs.  [r>],  xii.  51-1. 
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in  the  compounds  of  the  polyvalent  radicals.^  It  is  decomposed 
by  chlorine  into  acetyl  chloride  and  monochloracetic  acid  :  ^ 

CKO/^+Clj  =   '  Clj  +         H  j^- 

Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  it.  Aluminium  chloride 
acts  in  the  cold  on  the  anhydride  with  formation  of  acetyl 
chloride  and  aluminium  acetate.^  According  to  Schiitzenberger 
it  also  combines  with  chlorine  monoxide  to  form  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  decomposes  very  easily,  and  is  explosive.  This 
he  terms  chlorine  acetate,  and  he  gives  to  it  the  formula 
C^HgO.^Cl*  Aronheim,^  in  investigating  this  subject,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  body  is  only  a  mixture,  which,  however, 
Schiitzenberger  does  not  admit.''  By  acting  with  iodine  upon 
it,  colourless,  shining,  short  prisms  are  obtained,  having  the 
composition  (0211302)3!,  which  explode  when  heated  above  100°. 
Aronheim  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  substance. 

Silico-acetic  Anhydride,  or  Silicon  Acetate,  SiO^(C2H30)^,  was 
obtained  by  Friedel  and  Ladenburg by  acting  with  silicon 
chloride  upon  glacial  acetic  acid  or  the  anhydride.  It  forms 
white,  apparently  quadratic,  crystals,  which  rapidly  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  are  violently  decomposed  by  Avater 
with  formation  of  acetic  and  silicic  acids.  The  compound 
decomposes  when  heated  under  ordinary  pressure,  but  under  a 
pressure  of  5  to  6  mm.  it  melts  at  110°  and  distils  at  14)8°.  It 
can  be  recrystallized  from  anhydrous  ether. 

When  ethyl  silicate  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  180° 
the  compound  SiO^(C2Hg)3C2H30  is  formed  as  an  oily  liquid, 
boiling  between  192°  and  197^^ 

Acetyl  Dioxide,  or  Acetyl  Peroxide,  (0,1130.2)02,  was  discovered 
by  Brodie,^  and  obtained  by  gradiially  adding  barium  dioxide  to 
an  ethereal  solution  of  acetyl  oxide  : 

9  CH3.CO  I  0    ,   BaO  -  CH3.CO.O  I  ^  CH3.CO.O  -I  g 
"  CH3.CO  j  ^  +  ^'^^2  -  CH3.CO.O  J      CH3.CO.O  J 

It  is  a  thick  and  very  strongly  smel'.ing  liquid,  which  may  be 

^  Schutzenbevger,  Compl.  Rend.  485. 

-  Gal,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixvi.  187. 

^  2\iidiiano\vsky,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxxi.  199. 

^lini:  Chem'.  fharm.  cxx.  113. 
"  Bcr.  Dntlsch.  Chem.  Oes.  xii.  26. 
«  Hull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxi.  194. 
^  jfim.  Chem.  Pharm.  nxlv.  174. 
"  Friedel  and  Crafts,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [4],  i.v.  .5. 
"  Proc.  Poy.  Soc.  ix.  361  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1863,  407. 
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kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark  without  decomposition,  but,  on 
heating,  explodes  as  violently  as  chloride  of  nitrogen  does.  It 
resembles  hydrogen  dioxide,  inasmuch  as  it  bleaches  indigo- 
solution,  and  oxidizes  potassium  iodide,  potassium  ferrocyan- 
ide,  &c.,  but  it  does  not  reduce  solutions  of  either  chromic  or 
permanganic  acid. 

Baryta-water  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  barium  acetate 
and  hydrated  dioxide  of  barium. 


HALOID  COMPOUNDS  OF  ACETYL. 

333  Acetyl  Chloride,  CoHgOCi,  was  discovered  by  Gerhardt, 
and  obtained  by  acting  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  fused 
potassium  acetate  :  ' 

POCI3  +  2  CaHaO^Na  =  2  C,E30C1  +  NaCl  +  NaPOg.  • 

To  prepai-e  it  .in  this  way  it  is  advisable  to  add  the  phos- 
phorus oxychloride,  which  must  be  well  cooled,  to  the  calculated 
quantity  of  potassium  or  sodium  acetate  in  order  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  acetyl  oxide.  The  apparatus.  Fig.  98,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  powdered  acetate  is  contained 
in  the  glass  flask  connected  with  the  tubulus  of  the  retort  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  By  raising  the  flask 
the  substance  falls  into  the  retort,  whilst  by  lowering  it  an 
air-tight  caoutchouc  joint  is  formed. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphorus  pentachloride 
to  acetic  anhydride,^  when  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used. 
A  better  yield  is  obtained  by  using  phosphorus  oxychloride.^. 
The  apparatus  described  under  acetic  anhydride  may  be  em- 
ployed. Another  very  convenient  method  of  preparation  is  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid : 

PCI3  +  3  ^2^30  j  0  =  3  I  ^  p(0H)3. 

The  trichloride  is  mixed  in  the  cold  with  an  excess  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath.  At 

1  Ann.  Chiin.  Phys,  [3],  x.x.xvii.  28.'). 
-  Hitter,  Aim.  Clmn.  P/iarm.  xcv.  '208. 
•■'  Kanonnikow,  ib.  elxxv.  378. 

VOL.  III.  I,  L 
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about  40°  the  reaction  begins,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  it  is 
quickly  completed.^  The  product  is  purified  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation ;  and  if  the  distillate  contains  any  chlorine  compounds 
of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  conveniently  distilled  over  some 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate. 

Acetyl  chloride  is  a  higldy  refracting  mobile  liquid,  which 
at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-1305  and  boils  at  55°.  Its 
vapour-density  is  2-87.  On  exposure  to  moist  air  it  fumes 
strongly,  and  it  possesses  a  suffocating  smell,  resembling  both 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  Its  vapour  rapidly  attacks  the 
eyes  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and  when  inhaled  produces 


Fig.  08. 

coughing  and  even  spitting  of  blood.  If  a  few  drops  are  brought 
into  water,  they  soon  dissolve,  acquiring  a  rotatory  motion, 
and  forming  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  chloride,  a  violent  reaction 
takes  place,  which  may  even  become  explosive.  When  a 
mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and  acetyl  oxide  is  treated  with 
sodium- amalgam,  and  the  product  distilled  with  water,  acetic 
ether  is  obtained.- 

When  acetyl  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  until  the 
reaction  is  complete,  and  then  snow  added,  and  afterwards  some 

'  Bechamp,  Covipt.  licitd.  xl.  944  ;  xlii.  224 
A.  Saytzeir,  Zcitsch  Chcm.  1S70,  105. 
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more  amalgam,  a  lic^iiid  is  obtained  containing  ethyl  alcohol, 
which  can  be  readily  isolated.' 

Acetyl  Bromide,  C2H30Br,  was  obtained  by  Eitter  in  1855  by 
acting  with  phosphorus  pentabromide  on .  acetic  acid.^  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  240  grams  of  bromine  are  gradually  added 
to  a  mixture  of  90  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  33  grams  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  and  the  whole  distilled,  when  the  re- 
action is  complete.^  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  in 
the  air,  becomes  yellow  on  exposure,  and  boils  at  81".  In  its 
general  properties  it  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 

Acetyl  Iodide,  CgHgOI,  is  formed  by  acting  Avith  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  acetyl  oxide  : 

3  (C,H30)20  +  3 12  +      =  6  C2H3OI  +  P2O3. 

The  mixture  is  heated  until  no  further  reaction  takes  place ; 
then  the  whole  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  shaken  up  with 
some  mercury  and  rectified. 

Acetyl  iodide  is  a  brown  transparent  liquid,  Avhich,  when 
freshly  prepared,  does  not  contain  any  free  iodine,  and  does 
not  become  decolorized  on  shaking  with  mercury.  It  boils, 
with  decomposition,  at  about  108°.  It  has  a  very  suffocating 
smell,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  in  contact  with  water.* 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  ACETYL. 

334  Thiacetic  Acid,  C2H3OSH.— Kekule  first  prepared  this 
compound  by  acting  on  glacial  acetic  acid  with  phosphorus  pen- 
tasulphide.^  It  is  also  obtained  by  treating  potassium  mercaptide 
with  acetyl  chloride."  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  thiacetic 
acid  300  parts  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  are  warmed  with 
108  parts  of  acetic  acid,  the  retort  being  half  filled  with  the 
mixture  and  heated  until  the  reaction  begins  :  the  flame  is 
then  withdrawn,  when  the  thiacetic  acid  comes  over  without 

^  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  cxlviii.  249. 

^  Loc,  cil,  8  Gal,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxi.\.  53. 

*  Guthrie,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ciii.  335. 
"  ProG.  Roy.  Soc.  vii.  38. 

"  Jaqueniiii  and  Vosselmann,  Umnpt.  Rend.  xlix.  371. 
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further  heat,  and  may  be  purified  by  rectificatiou.^  The  reaction 
is  as  follows : 

The  theoretical  yield  is  not,  however,  in  this  case  obtained,  and 
pure  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  not  produced.  By-products  con- 
taming  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  formed,  some  of  which 
are  volatile  only  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Thiacetic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  turns  yellow  on 
keeping.  It  has  an  unpleasant,  mercap tan-like  smell,  resembling 
both  acetic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  At  10°  it  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  l"074i ;  it  boils  at  93°,  and  yields  a  vapour 
which  at  110°  has  a  density  of  2  936.  The  density  diminishes 
as  the  temperature  rises,  and  at  138°  it  becomes  2  734,  theory 
requiring  2  631.^  It  decomposes  on  heating  to  180°.  Thiacetic 
acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less  so  in  water.  It  acts 
as  a  tolerably  powerful  acid,  and  decomposes  the  carbonates. 

The  thiacetates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained 
crystallized.^ 

Zead  Thiacetate,  (C2H30S)2Pb,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  quickly  becomes  grey,  by  adding  an  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  to  a  solution  of  lead  acetate. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  white  needles,  which  soon 
decompose,  with  formation  of  lead  sulphide. 

The  thiacetates  of  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  iron  have 
not  yet  been  prepared  pure.  They  decompose  much  more 
quickly  than  the  leadsalt. 

Ethyl  Thiacetate,  C^H30.SC2H5,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  mercaptan,*  or  its  sodium  salt.'''  It  is  an 
ethereal  alliaceous-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  114° — 116°,  and 
decomposing  in  contact  with  alkalis  into  mercaptan  and  acetic 
acid.  For  this  reason  this  compound  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  acetate  of  thi-ethyl  alcohol. 

Acetyl  Sulphide  or  Thiacetic  Anhydride,  (0.^}!./))^,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  acetyl  oxide,  as 
well  as  that  of  acetyl  chloride  on  potassium  sulphide,  and  it  is 
likewise  formed  by  heating  lead  thiacetate.    It  is  a  colourless 

^  Kekule  and  Lianemann,  Aim.  Cham.  Pharm.  cxxiiL.  273. 
-  Cahours,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  CS. 
3  Ulrich,  lb.  cix.  272. 

Micliler,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  clxxvi.  177. 

I.ukasdiewicz,  ZcUsch.  Chcm.  1SG8,  64:^. 
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liquid,  wliich  resembles  thiacetic  acid  in  its  smell,  boils  at  121°, 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  this  liquid  directly 
into  acetic  acid  and  thiacetic  acid. 

Acetyl  Bisulphide,  (031130)282,  is  formed  when  a  weakly 
acidified  solution  of  a  thiacetate  is  treated  with  iodine.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  from  solution  in  carbon 
disulphide  in  large  well-formed  crystals,  which  possess  a  peculiar 
liepatic  smell,  and  melt  about  20°.  Water  decomposes  it 
slowly  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly  when  heated,  into  sulphur 
and  thiacetic  acid  (Kekule  and  Linnemann). 


NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  ACETYL. 

335  Acetamide,  C2H3O.NH2,  was  discovered  by  Dumas, 
Leblanc,  andMalaguti  in  1847,  and  obtained  by  acting  on  acetic 
ether  with  aqueous  ammonia.^  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  acetyl  chloride,^  or  by  the  decomposition  of 
ammonium  acetate.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  ethyl  acetate  is 
heated  to  120°,  or  to  a  higher  point,  with  strong  ammonia.  The 
reaction  also  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  very  slowly,  whilst 
at  a  high  temperature  it  is  quickly  formed  : 

(h  (h 

The  product  is  rectified,  and  the  portion  boiling  above  200° 
is  retained  by  itself.  This  compound  is  likewise  obtained  by 
saturating  ordinary  commercial  glacial  acetic  acid  with  ammonia, 
distilling  and  changing  the  receiver,  when  the  temperature  rises 
above  200°.  The  portion  which  comes  over  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture can  again  be  saturated  with  ammonia  and  used  in  a  second 
operation  (Kilndig). 

Acetamide  is  also  formed  by  heating  aceto-nitril  (methyl 
cyanide)  with  water  to  180° :  * 

NC.CH3  +  H2O  =  NH2(CO.CH3). 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  334  ;  Comp/..  Rend.  xxv.  657. 
-  Oerhardt,  Ann.  Chim.  P/u/s.  [3],  xxxvii.  291. 
^  Kiindig,  Ann.  Chcm.  Plui'vm.  cv.  '277. 
Engler,  Ann.  Chcm.  Plmrm.  cxlix.  297. 
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Acetamide  forms  colourless  needles,  which  have  a  strong  smell 
resembling  that  of  the  excrement  of  mice.  They  melt  at  78°, 
forming  a  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalHne  mass.  This 
boils  at  222°,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insol- 
uble in  pure  ether.  When  heated  with  water  it  decomposes  into 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  the  presence  of  alkalis  or  acids 
this  decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly.  It  may  be  heated 
almost  to  360°  without  suffering  decomposition.  Distilled  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide  or  zinc  chloride  it  is  converted  into  aceto- 
nitril  with  loss  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  some  quantity  of 
acetic  and  hydrocyanic  acids  are  formed.  When  brought  into 
the  animal  body  it  passes  out  in  the  urine  unaltered  (Bodecker). 

Acetamide  acts  as  a  weak  base  and  combines  with  a  few 
of  the  strong  acids,^  The  hydrochloride,  (C2H30.NH2)2HCI,  is 
obtained  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcohol- 
ether  solution  of  the  amide.  It  forms  long  sharp  needles  with 
a  strong  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution,  on  standing  for  some  time, 
deposits  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac.  In  the  preparation  the 
compound,  CgHgONHg.HCl,  is  first  formed,  and  this  readily 
passes  into  the  foregoing  body  by  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.^ 

If  acetamide  be  dissolved  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate,  colourless  crystals  of  the  com- 
position CgHgO.NHgjHISIOg,  are  formed,  and  these,  on  heating, 
first  fuse  and  then  deflagrate. 

Like  the  other  acid-amides  the  hydrogen  in  acetamide  can 
be  replaced  by  certain  metals  (Strecker).  Of  the  products  thus 
formed,  silver  acetamide,  CgHgO.NHAg,  and  viercury  acetaviide, 
(C2H30.NH)2Hg,  are  the  most  important. 

Ethyl  Acetaviide,  C2H30.NE[(C2H5),  was  obtained  by  Wurtz,^ 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  ethylamine  and  ethyl  acetate,  as 
well  as  by  acting  on  ethyl  isocyanate  with  glacial  acetic  acid : 


N  I        +  C2H3O.OH  =  N  j  C2H3O  +  CO^. 

It  is  also  formed  by  heating  ethylamine  acetate.* 

It  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at 
205°.    Dry  chlorine  gas  converts  it  into  cidorcthyl  acetamide, 

'  Strecker,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  eiii.  321. 

'■^  Pinner  and  Klein,  Ber.  DciUsch.  C'/tem.  Gen.  x.  1889. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  334. 

Linnemann,  Wien.  Akad.  Bcr,  Ix.  44. 
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CHaO.NClCCaHJ,  a  neutral  mobile  liquid,  which  has  a  faint 
camphor-like  smell,  and  easily  undergoes  decomposition.^ 

336  Diacetamide,  (C2H30)2NH,  was  first  obtained  by  Strecker 
by  heating  acetamide  hydrochloride  in  closed  tubes  to  200",  as 
well  as  by  acting  on  heated  acetamide  witli  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  then  formed  by  the  follov/ing  equation  : 

2  N    H        +  HCi  =  N    C2H3O  +  NH.CI. 

The  distillate,  which  contains  some  acetyl  chloride,  acetonitril, 
and  much  free  acetic  acid,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  acetamide  and  diacetamide.  This 
is  dissolved  in  ether  and.  hydrochloric  acid  passed  in,  when 
acetamide  hydrochloride  separates  out,  whilst  diacetamide 
remains  in  solution. ^  It  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  acetamide  (Kekul^),  as  well  as 
when  acetonitril  is  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  200° — 250°.^ 
Its  formation  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  acetamide  from 
acetonitril  and  water. 

Diacetamide  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohCi,  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  long  needles  which,  melt  at  74° — 75°  (Wichelhaus), 
the  liquid  boiling  at  215°  (Linnemann).  It  is  distinguished 
from  acetamide  by  not  possessing  basic  properties,  but  acting 
as  a  weak  acid,  turning  litmus  red,  and  forming  a  silver  salt 
which  has  not  been  specially  examined. 

Ethyl  Diacetamide,  N(C.2H30)2C2Hg,  is  a  colourless  liquid 
boiling  at  185° — 192°,  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  acting  on  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  ethyl  isocyanate  at  a  temperature  of  180° — 200°. 

337  Triacetamide,  JN (021130)3,  is  formed  with  difficulty  by  heat- 
ing acetonitril  with  acetic  anhydride  to  200°.  It  crystallizes  from 
anhydrous  ether  in  small  elastic  needles,  which  melt  at  78° — 79°, 
are  odourless,  possess  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction,  and  do  not 
exhibit  any  basicity.  This  is  easily  explained,  inasmuch  as  the 
basic  character  of  the  ammonia  is  altogether  destroyed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  by  three  acid  radicals. 
It  however  does  not  possess  the  character  of  an  acid,  because  it 
does  not  contain  any  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal,  whilst 
diacetamide  is  a  stronger  acid  than  acetamide. 

'  Tscherniak  and  Norton.  Compt.  Hctul.  Ixxxvi.  14(i9. 
^  Ann.  Cliem.  I'harm..  riii.  .321. 

•■•  Kekule,  Lehrh.  i.  T>H  ;  Gnutier,  ComvL  J^nid.  Ixvii.  125.5;  l,iiii)cinaiiii, 
ri'ini.  Aknd.  lifv.  Ix.  44.  - 
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Acctdiamine,  CgHgNg. — The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  remains, 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  the  residue  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  diacetamide  from  acetamide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
may  be  separated  from  sal-ammoniac  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  and 
Avith  platinum  chloride  forms  the  compound  (C2HgN2,HCl)2PtCl4. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  on  evaporation  is  depo.sited  in 
reddish-yellow  crystals.  If  the  hydrochloride  be  treated  with 
silver  sulj)hate,  the  sulphate  of  acetdiamine,  (C2H(jN2)2S04H2,  is 
obtained,  and  this  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  pearly 
scales.  The  free  base  cannot  be  prepared,  inasmuch  as  in 
presence  of  water  it  decomposes  into  ammonia  and  acetic  acid. 
Its  formation  and  constitution  are  seen  from  the  following 
equation : 

CH3  CH3  CH3. 

■      2   I  =1  ^1 

CO.NH2         CO.OH  C(NH)NH2. 

Tawildarow,  Avho  repeated  Strecker's  experiments  on  heating 
acetamide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  only  a  mixture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  acetamide.^ 

338  Acehjl  Carbamide  or  Acetyl  Urea,  CO(NH2)(NH.C2H30), 
is  produced  by  heating  urea  with  acetyl  chloride  to  120".  It 
crystallizes  from  water,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  in  stellar 
prisms.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from 
alcoholic  solution  in  four-sided  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  200°, 
and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  deposits  thick  rhombic  prisms.^ 

Biacetyl  Oarhamide,  CO(NH.C2H30)2,  is  produced  by  heating 
urea  with  carbonyl  chloride  to  50°,  Avhilst  at  the  same  time 
acetyl  chloride,  sal-ammoniac,  carbon  dioxide,  and  acetonitril 
are  formed.  Diacetyl  urea  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
rhombic  needles,  which  on  heating  first  melt  and  then 
sublime.^ 

Acetyl  Cyanide,  CgHgO.CN,  is  obtained  by  heating  silver 
cyanide  with  acetyl  chloride  to  100°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boihng  at  93°,  and  its  vapour  possesses  a  density  of  2'4.  It 
has  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  and  acetic  acids, 

^  Ber.  Dcufsch.  Clmn.  Gcs.  v.  477. 

Ziiiin,  Ann.  C/iem.  Pharm.  xcii.  403. 
"  K.  Schnudt,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  v.  r.;>. 
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and  is  insoluble  in  Avatcr,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  this 
liquid  like  oil,  and  being  gradually  converted  into  these  two 
compounds.*  Owing  to  its  easy  decomposability,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  this  compound  is  related  to  the  carbaraines, 
and  that  the  cyanogen  in  this  is  connected  with  the  acetyl 
group  by  means  of  nitrogen.  If,  however,  it  be  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  transformed  into  pyro-racemic 
acid,  CH3.CO.CO.OH,  and  hence  it  behaves  as  the  nitril 
of  this  acid.^  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  this  latter  is 
formed  only  under  the  action  of  heat,  or  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetyl  cyanide  is  easily  converted  into  the  polymeric  com- 
IDOund  (C2H30)2(CN)2 ;  this  forms  large  tabular  crystals,  melting 
at  69°,  and  remaining  liquid  for  some  time.  This  boils  at  208°- 
209°,  and  yields  a  vapour  which  has  a  density  of  4'9  to  5"0. 
It  decomposes  with  water  into  hydrocyanic  and  acetic  acids. 
(Hiibner). 

Acetyl  Tliiocyanatc,  CgHgO.SCN,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  lead  thiocyanate.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  air,  attacks  the  eyes 
violently,  and  boils  at  131" — 132°.^  This  compound  may  perhaps 

be  acetyl  mustard-oil,  N  -j 


ACETONITRIL  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

339  Acetonitril  or  Methyl  Cyanide,  CII3CN,  was  discovered  by 
Dumas*  in  1847,  who  obtained  it  by  distilling  ammonium 
acetate  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  In  conjunction  with 
Leblanc  and  Malagiiti,  Dumas  afterwards  prepared  it  by  dis- 
tilling potassium  cyanide  with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  The 
authors  state  that  the  compoimd  thus  prepared  is  mixed  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammom'um  formate,  which  impart  to  it 
a  most  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  render  it  poisonous. 
These  impurities  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  heating  it 

'  Hiibner,  ylnn.  Cham.  Phnrm.  cxx.  334. 

=  Claiscn  and  Shadwell,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  C/icm.  Gcs.  xi.  l.'iGS. 

Mi(iiic'l,  Com})!..  Rend.  Ixxxi.  1209. 

Com]}/..  Rend.  xxv.  383. 
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with,  mercuric  oxide,  and  then  distilling  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  The  poisonous  properties  then,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
appear.^ We  now  know  that  the  unbearable  odour  arises  from 
an  admixture  of  the  isomeric  methyl  carbaminc  (see  p.  224), 
and  this  may  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  treatment  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.^ 

Pure  acetonitril  is  likewise  obtained,  according  to  Hofmatiu 
and  Buckton,  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  acetamide  and  phos- 
phorus pentoxide,  when  a  rapid  evolution  of  heat  takes  place  and 
the  compound  distils  over  : 

CH3.CO.NH2  =  CH3.CN  +  BJO. 

The  product  is  then  washed  with  dilute  caustic  potash  in  order 
to  remove  hydrocyanic  and  acetic  acids,  and  diied  over  phos- 
phorus pentoxide.^ 

It  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  boiling  acetamide  with  some 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  passing  the  vapour  through  a  distillation- 
tube,  suggested  by  Bel-Henninger,  which  is  so  long  that  the 
undecomposed  amide  flows  back  again,  whilst  water  and  the 
nitril  distil  over.  This  decomposition,  however,  only  takes 
place  very  slowly.* 

Acetonitril  is  also  found  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  the 
beet-root  vinasse,^  and  likewise  occurs  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0"8052, 
possesses  an  ethereal  and  aromatic  smell,  and  boils  at  82° 
(Gautier).  It  is  singular  that  on  addition  of  alcohol  the  boiling 
point  of  this  substance  is  considerably  reduced.  The  mixture 
which  boils  at  the  lowest  point  is  one  containing  44  per  cent, 
of  the  nitril,  and  the  boiling  point  is  lowered  to  72°'6,  whilst  on 
further  addition  of  alcohol  it  again  rises.  In  order  to  separate 
the  acetonitril  from  admixture  with  alcohol,  the  whole  is 
frequently  distilled  over  calcium  chloride  from  a  water-bath,  and 
the  last  traces  of  alcohol  removed  by  distillation  over  phos- 
phorus pentoxide.  Methyl  alcohol  acts  similarly  to  the  ethyl 
alcohol.'' 

The  vapour-density  of  acetonitril  is  1"45  (Dumas).  When 

^  Compl.  Heiid.  xxv.  442  ami  i7i.    '  Gautier,  7?«//  Snc.  Chiin.  [1],  ix.  2. 

•■'  Ann.  Cliem.  Plwrin.  e.  130.         •*  Deiiiaiva^i-,  Bull.  Soc.  C'hivi.  xx.viii.  456. 

Vincent,  liull.  Sor.  Chiiii.  xxsi.  15(i. 
*  Vinrent  and  Deladianal,  Bull.  Soc.  Chun,  xxxiii,  405. 
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ignited,  the  nitril  bnrns  with  a  briglit  red-mantled  flame.  It 
is  miscible  with  water,  and  when  heated  with  caustic  potash 
acetic  acid  is  formed  (Dumas).  When  its  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  ethyl  nitrate.^  When  mixed  with  an  equal  number  of 
molecules  of  dry  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acids,  it  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  which  have  not  been  fully  investigated.'^ 
Heated  with  bromine  to  100°,  it  forms  the  compound 
CgHgNBr^,  a  slightly  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  fumes  on 
e.xposure  to  air,  melts  when  gently  heated  at  65°,  and  sub- 
limes in  apparently  rhombic  prisms.  When  silver  nitrate 
is  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  only  half  of  the  bromine  is 
precipitated,  and  hence  it  is  probably  bromacetonitril  hydro- 
bromide,  CH.BrCN.HBr.3 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  dissolves  readily  in  acetonitril ;  and  if 
this  liquid  be  distilled  at  first,  a  portion  of  the  acetonitril 
passes  over,  and  afterwards  a  gelatinous  residue  remains  behind, 
resembling  silicic  acid.  This  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide  with  acetonitril,  and  decomposes  into  its  constituents 
when  more  strongly  heated  (Vincent  and  Delachanal). 

When  acetamide  is  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
and  the  distillate  rectified,  that  portion  being  collected  by  it- 
self which  boils  at  72°,  a  colourless  thin  liquid  is  obtained, 
having  the  composition  C2H3NPCI3.  This  has  a  strong  smell, 
and  attacks  the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane.  It  sinks,  when 
poured  into  water,  and  decomposes  after  a  short  time  into 
phosphorous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetamide. 

When  heated  with  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  titanium 
tetrachloride,  tin  tetrachloride,  or  antimony  pentachloride, 
acetonitril  combines  directly  to  form  white  crystalline  com- 
pounds capable  of  being  sublimed,  and  of  being  decomposed 
bv  water.* 

Cyanmethine,  CgHgN,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
acetonitril,  when  at  first  a  violent  action  takes  place,  but  the 
action  must  be  stimulated  afterwards  by  warming  on  a  water- 
bath.  In  this  reaction  marsh  gas  is  evolved,  together  with 
other  products  (see  Cyanethine). 

The  cyanmethine  or  trimethyl  cyanuride  thus  obtained  is 

1  liackvintz  and  Otto,  Eer.  Dmtsch.  Ghrm.  Gcs.  ix.  1590. 

-  Uautier,  Ann.  Ckcm.  Pharm.  cxlii.  289. 

"  Kngler,  Ann.  C'hem.  Phnrm.  cxxix.  124  ;  cxx.\iii.  l:J7  ;  cxlii.  65. 

*  [fpnkp,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phnnn.  cvi.  272. 
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soluble  ia  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  prisms  wliicb  melt  at  180° — 181°,  and  sublime  in 
white  needles.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  like  quinine,  and  its  vapour 
has  an  irritating  smell.  Cyanmethine  is  a  monacid  base.  Its 
salts,  as  a  rule,  crystallize  well,  and,  like  many  organic  bases, 
it  combines  with  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution,  Avhen  crystals  are 
formed  of  the  composition  CgHgNglg.  These  appear  red  by 
reflected  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  on  heating  with  water,  they  give  up  iodine.  The 
hydriodide  also  unites  with  iodine  to  form  the  compound 
CgH9N3.HI.I2,  forming  crystals  which  are  violet  by  reflected 
and  orange-yellow  by  transmitted  light.  This  compound  can 
take  up  another  molecule  of  iodine,  when  dark-blue  prisms  are 
formed  ;  but  this  body  owing  to  its  extreme  unstability  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. ^ 

340  Fulminic  Acid  ox  Nitro-acetonitril,  CH.,(N09)CN. — In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1800,^  Howard  states 
that  he  had  found  that  when  mercury  is  heated  with  nitric  acid 
and  alcohol  an  explosive  compound  is  formed.  This  compound 
.  was  afterwards  known  as  Howard's  fulminating  mercury.  The 
same  chemist  then  proved  that  a  similar  compound  was  formed 
in  the  case  of  silver,  as  indeed  Brugnaletti^  had  also  shown. 
Howard*  believed  that  fulminating  mercury  was  a  compound 
of  nitrous  ether  (or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  nitrous  etherized  gas ") 
and  oxalate  of  mercury,  with  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Brugnaletti, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  explosive  body  to  be  oxalate 
of  silver.  Again,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  double 
salt  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  the  oxalate  of  mercury  or  silver. 
This  view  of  the  composition  of  these  explosive  bodies  was  held 
until  1822,  Avhen  Liebig,  in  his  first  research,  showed  that  they  are 
the  salts  of  a  peculiar  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  fulminic 
acid,  and  the  composition  of  which  he  sought  to  determine.^ 
This  was  definitely  ascertained  in  a  research  which  he  made  in 
1824  in  association  with  Gay-Lussac,^  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  fulminic  acid  possesses  the  same  composition  as  cyanic 
acid.  As,  however,  at  this  period,  the  existence  of  isomeric 
bodies  had  not  been  proved,  it  was  not  deemed  possible  that 
bodies  possessing  properties  so  totally  different  could  have  an 

1  Bayer,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  ii.  319  ;  iv.  176  -  Part  i.  p.  204. 

3  Ann.  do  Chim.  xxvii.  (1798),  p.  331.  *  Phil.  Trans.  1800,  \\  22'2. 

Ann.  clc  Chim.  xxiv.  294  (1823). 
«  lb.  .XXV.  285  (1824).    L'onipaic  also  Lieliig,  Ann.  Chan.  J'harm.  1.  429. 
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identical  composition.  Liebig,  tlierefore,  in  1825  suggested  that ' 
perhaps  cyanic  acid  contains  somewhat  less  oxygen  than  fulminic ; 
but  this  was  disproved  by  Wohler  in  the  same  year.  Shortly 
afterwards  Liebig  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  fulminate  and 
cyanate  of  silver  have  the  same  composition. 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  the  first  of  these  acids,  a 
variety  of  views  were  put  forward.  That  it  contained  cyano- 
gen was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  variety  of  decompositions, 
its  salts  yield  hydrocyanic  acid.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  were 
the  first  to  propose  the  view  that  it  is  a  nitro-compound,  and 
they  considered  it  as  a  secondary  nucleus  derived  from  the 
primary  nucleus,  CoH^,  namely,  C2N(N02)H2.  The  investi- 
gations of  Schischkoff^  and  Kekule  ^  then  proved  that  fulminic 
acid,  which  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state,  must  be  regarded 
as  nitro-acetonitril.  Being  a  nitro-compound,  it  possesses 
acid  properties,  and  forms  salts,  all  of  which  are  highly 
explosive.  Of  these  fulminate  of  mercury  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale. 

Silver  Fulminate,  C.,(N02)NAg2. — In  order  to  prepare  fulmi- 
nating silver  the  following  process  is  recommended  by  Liebig  and 
Gay-Lnssac.  One  part  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  l'S6,  and  27  parts  of  86  per  cent,  spirit 
of  wine  added,  and  the  whole  gently  heated  until  it  froths  np. 
The  liquid  is  then  removed,  and  27  parts  or  more  of  spirit  of 
the  same  strength  added,  in  order  to  reduce  the  violence  of  the 
reaction.  Fulminating  silver  separates  out  on  cooling,  the 
weight  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  metal  employed.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

CH3.CH2.OH  -t-  2  AgNOs  -\-  N2O3  =  CN.CAggCNOg)  -|-  2  HNO3  -|-  2  HoO. 

The  nitrogen  trioxide  required  for  this  reaction  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohol.  That  the  above 
correctly  represents  the  reaction  was  proved  by  Liebig,  inasmuch 
as  he  showed  that  it  is  also  obtained  when  nitrocjen  trioxide  is 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate.^  Silver 
fulminate  crystallizes  in  white  opaque  glistening  needles,  having 
a  bitter  metallic  taste,  and  being  scarcely  soluble  in  Avater. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  given  in  certain,  doses,  it  produces 
violent  convulsions  (Pagot-la-Foret),  while  in  doses  of  0'3  gram 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  (Ittner). 

1  Ami.  Chan.  Pharm.  ci.  213  ;  Suppl.  i.  lOi.  =  lb.  n.  200  ;  cv.  279. 

Ann,  Pharm.  v.  287. 
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Fulminating  silver  is  an  extremely  dangerous  body,  as  it  ex- 
plodes most  violently  on  percussion  or  on  heating,  emitting  a  blue- 
reddish- white  flame  (Liebig).  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  in  its  preparation.  Large  vessels  must  be 
emj)loyed,  in  order  that  none  of  the  liquid  may  froth  over  and 
afterwards  dry  up  and  the  dry  mass  explode.  The  vapours  which 
are  evolved  must  not  come  in  contact  with  any  flame  ;  and  when 
the  liquid  is  stirred,  a  wooden  stirrer,  and  not  a  glass  one,  must 
be  made  use  of.  It  even  explodes  in  the  moist  state,  but  not 
so  readily  as  when  dry.  Hence  it  must  be  taken  up  only  with 
paper,  and  kept  in  vessels  of  paper  or  cardboard,  and  not  placed 
in  a  glass  bottle,  where  the  friction  of  the  stopper  might  cause 
explosion.  If  fulminate  of  silver  be  thrown  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining chlorine,  it  deflagrates  before  it  touches  the  bottom,  and 
does  not  crack  the  vessel  (E.  Davy).  When  ignited  under  a 
diminished  pressure  amounting  to  2  to  3  mm.  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire  heated  by  an  electric  current,  it  burns  slowly  with 
a  visible  flame.  It  dissolves  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
on  cooling  white  crystalline  grains  separate  out  of  ammonium 
silver  fiolminate,  C2(N02)NAg(NIl4),  This  explodes  more  vio- 
lently than  silver  fulminate,  and  deflagrates  even  under  a 
liquid  Avhen  it  is  touched  with  a  glass  rod.  If  fulminate  of 
silver  be  heated  with  water  to  the  boiling  point,  and  potassium 
chloride  added  as  long  as  an  opalescence  is  produced,  2^otassium 
silver  fulminate,  C2(N0,')NAgK,  is  formed,  and  tliis,  on  evapor- 
ating the  solution,  is  deposited  in  long,  white,  glistening  tab- 
lets, which  are  also  very  explosive.  Similar  double  salts  are 
also  formed  with  the  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths.  When  nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt,  hydrogen  silver  fulminatf, 
C2(N02)NAgH,  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  powder,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  crystals  from  hot  aqueous  solution  and  has  an  acid 
reaction.  If  this  be  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide  and  water,  a 
double  salt  of  the  fulminates  of  mercury  and  silver  is  obtained 
(Liebig). 

341  Mercury  Fulminate,  C2(N02)NHg. — Various  methods  have 
been  published  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig  it  is  best  prepared  on  the  small  scale  as  follows. 
Tbree  parts  of  mercury  are  dissolved  in  36  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1'34,  without  warming.  After  _  complete 
solution  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  glass  flask  which  is  capable 
of  containing  18  times  the  quantity,  and  containing  17  parts 
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of  alcohol  of  from  90  to  92  volumes  per  cent.  The  liquids  are 
then  well  mixed  and  again  poured  into  the  first  vessel,  which  is 
of  the  same  size,  shaken  in  order  that  the  nitrous  fumes  shall 
be  absorbed,  and  the  whole  then  allowed  to  stand.  After  a 
few  minutes,  bubbles  are  seen  to  be  evolved,  and  a  highly- 
refracting  liquid  is  seen  to  separate  out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  and  the  whole  is  then  well  shaken  up  so  as  to  mix  this 
with  the  rest.  The  liquid  then  becomes  black,  with  separa- 
tion of  metallic  mercury,  and  a  very  violent  reaction  takes  place, 
which  is  moderated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  17  parts  of 
alcohol.  Thin  crystals  of  mercuric  fulminate  separate  out  oa 
cooling. 

On  the  large  scale  it  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of 
mercury  in  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'33,  and 
to  every  kilogram  of  the  acid  1  liter  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0"833  is  added.  The  reaction  generally  begins  spontaneously, 
but  sometimes  it  has  to  be  induced  by  slight  warming.  The 
operation  is  carried  on  either  in  a  tubulated  retort,  in  which 
case  the  gases  evolved,  consisting  of  nitrous  fumes,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  &c.,  are  led  into  a  fliie,  or  large  glass  balloons  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  decomposition  carried  on  in  these  in  an  open 
wooden  shed.  The  reaction  is  left  to  itself  as  soon  as  the 
alcohol  has  been  added,  and  the  operator  does  not  again 
approach  the  shed  until  the  operation  is  complete. 

Fulminating  mercury  forms  white  or  often  grey-coloured 
prisms,  which  are  anhydrous  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
4-42.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  silky  needles  which  have  the  composition  2C2(N02)NHg 
+  H2O  (Schischkoff)  and  have  a  sweet  metallic  taste.  Warm 
aqueous  ammonia  at  30° — 35°  dissolves  about  four  times  its 
weight  of  mercuric  fulminate,  and  on  cooling  large  finely 
developed  prisms  separate  out  (Steiner). 

Mercuric  fulminate  explodes  violently  on  percussion,  but 
when  ignited  with  a  flame  it  only  burns  quickly  like  gun- 
powder, and  with  a  reddish  flame,  the  following  decomposition 
taking  place  : 

CHg(N02)CN  =  2  CO  4-  N2  -t-  Hg. 

In  the  moist  state  it  can  be  handled  without  danger,  and  when 
heated  to  100°  it  does  not  explode  if  the  crystals  do  not  con- 
tain any  inclosed  mother-liquor.  If  this  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, they  decrepitate  on  heating,  and  the  flame  thus  produced 
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may  cause  violent  explosions  to  take  place  below  100°.  Hennell, 
whose  name  has  formerly  been  mentioned,  and  who  was  chemical 
operator  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  in  London,  was  killed  in 
1842  when  conducting  experiments  on  filling  hand-grenades 
with  fulminating  mercury  to  be  used  in  the  first  Afghan  war. 
The  effects  of  the  explosion  of  this  compound  are,  however,  only 
felt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  explosion.  Thus,  the  sub- 
stance may  be  detonated  by  heat  in  a  glass  tube  from  2  to  3  cm. 
in  width  without  the  tube  being  broken,  the  metallic  mercury 
which  is  formed  condensing  on  the  cold  parts  of  the  tube.^ 
The  pressure  exerted  by  the  gases  which  are  evolved  by  the 
decomposition  of  fulminating  mercury  is  less  than  that  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  an  equal  weight  of  gun-cotton,  the  much 
greater  action  of  the  former  detonating  agent  being  accounted 
for  by  the  density  of  the  compound,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
decomposition  occurs  in  an  infinitely  short  space  of  time.  For 
this  reason,  the  gases  evolved,  at  the  first  moment  are  actually 
compressed  into  the  volume  of  the  solid  compound,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  no  less  than  48,000  atmospheres  is  exerted  on  a  solid 
surface  exposed  to  the  detonating  agent.  Berthelot  and  Vieille 
have  recently  exploded  fulminating  mercury  in  a  steel  bomb- 
shell of  such,  dimensions  that  the  final  pressure  did  not  rise 
above  fifty  atmospheres,  and  yet  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
solid  salt  was  made  in  the  steel  where  the  detonator  was  placed. 
Fulminating  mercury  was  formerly  solely  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  percussion  caps,  and  it  is  still  used  for  this  purpose ; 
but  it  is  now  employed  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  detonators  used  for  exjDloding  gun-cotton, 
dynamite  and  other  nitro-glycerin  prej)aratious. 

Mercuric  fulminate  readily  forms  soluble  double  salts  with 
potassium  cyanide,  potassium  thiocyanate,  and  ammonium 
thiocyanate  (Steiner). 

Other  metallic  fulminates  can  easily  be  obtained  from  mer- 
curic fulminate. 

Zinc  Fidminate,  C2(N02)NZn.' — A  solution  of  this  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  leaving  zinc  and  water  in  contact  with  mercuric  fulmi- 
nate. On  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  clear 
rhombic  tables  of  the  above  salt  are  obtained,  and  these  are  very 
explosive.  If  baryta  water  be  added  to  the  freshly-prepared  so- 
lution until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  baryta 
contained  in  solution  be  precipitated  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide 

'  Silliman,  Amcr.  Jouni,  (1819),  i.  169. 
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and  the  solution  evaporated,  bright  four-sided  prisms  separate 
out  from  the  syrupy  residue,  consisting  of  a  double  salt  of  ba- 
rium fulminate  and  zinc  fulminate.  If  this  be  decomposed  uith 
the  exactly  necessary  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  is  ob- 
tained w  hich  has  a  smell  resembling  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  taste 
^vhich  is  at  first  sweet  and  afterwards  pungent  and  astringent. 
This  dissolves  various  bases,  giving  rise  to  double  salis  contain- 
ing zinc,  which  were  investigated  by  E.  Davy,i  and  looked  upon 
by  him  as  pure  fulminates.  This,  however,  was  shown  by  Fehl- 
ing  -  to  be  erroneous.  These  are  chiefly  soluble  in  water,  possess 
a  sweetish  taste,  precipitate  a  silver  solution,  and  are  explosive. 

Cofpcr  Fulminate,  C2(N02)NCu,  is  obtained  by  boiling  copper 
with  water  and  mercuric  fulminate.  It  forms  green  crystals, 
difficultly  soluble  in  Avater,  which  when  heated  explode  violently. 

342  Decompositions  of  the  Fulminates..  If  a  fulminate  be  dis- 
tilled with  bleaching  powder  and  water,  chloropicrin  is  formed, 
and  this  is  also  produced,  together  with  cyanogen  chloride, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  ; 

CHg,(N02)CN  -1-  3  Cl^  =  CCI3NO2  +  CNCl  Hg^CIs. 
Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  at  the  same  time  dihrom- 
nitTO-acetonitril,  C2(N02)NBr2,  is  formed.  This  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  separates  out  from  ether  and  alcohol  in  large  well- 
formed  crystals,  which  smell  like  chloropicrin,  melt  at  50°,  and 
begin  to  decompose  above  130",  but  may  be  distilled  in  a  cur- 
rent of  steam.  If  iodine  be  added  to  mercuric  fulminate  in 
the  presence  of  ether,  di-iodo-nitro-acetonitril,  C2(N02)Nl2,  is 
formed.  This  separates  out  in  large  monoclinic  prismas  cn 
evaporating  the  solution,  which  melt  at  86°  with  decomposition.^ 

By  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  fulminates, 
ammonium  thiocyanate  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  to- 
gether with  a  metallic  suljohide.  According  to  Steiner,*  a  very 
unstable  intermediate  product  is  obtained,  having  the  composi- 
tion C2H4N2O2S,  produced  by  the  combination  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  nitro-acetonitril,  and  possessing  the  following 

constitution  :  r^^^-rr^  nxt 

C(N02)H2 

CS 
I 

'  Trans.  DM.  Soc.  1829  ;  Ber^cUus,  Jahrcsb.  xii.  95  and  ]20. 
'  Ann.  Pharm.  xxvii.  130. 

Sell  and  Biedernianu,  Ber.  JJcufsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  v.  £E). 

Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  viii.  1177  ;  ix.  779. 
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In  order  to  obtain  this  in  the  pure  state,  ether  is  jooured  on  to 
mercuric  fuhiiinatc,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  led  into  the  mix- 
ture, "which  is  kept  ^vell  cooled.  On  allowing  the  ether  slowly  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  the  above  compound  separates  out  in 
microscopic  crystals.  If  it  is  gently  warmed  with  water  it  is  de- 
composed into  the  above  products,  and  when  quickly  warmed  sul- 
phur separates  out.  The  body  undergoes  the  same  decomposition 
at  the  temj)erature  of  summer  in  a  few  hours.  By  the  further 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  ethereal  solution,  am- 
monium thiocyanate,  oxalic  acid,  and  free  sulphur  are  obtained. 

If  mercuric  fulminate  be  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  urea 
and  guanidine  are  formed,  together  with  other  substances (Steiner). 
Gladstone  also  obtained  urea,  together  with  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate, by  acting  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  solution  of 
copper  fulminate  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.^ 

FuLMiNURic  Acid,  or  Isocyanuric  Acid,  C3H3N3O3. 

343  This  compound  was  obtained  almost  simultaneously  by 
Liebig  ^  and  by  Schischkoff.^    It  is  formed  by  boiling  a  soluble 
metallic  chloride  or  iodide  with  water  and  mercuric  fulminate  : 
2  C2(N02)NH2  +  HgO  -  C3{N02)H3N20  +  CO,  +  NH3. 

It  is  also  produced,  together  with  ammonium  thiocyanate,  by 
acting  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  sulphide  with  mercuric 
fulminate  (Kekule),  as  well  as  when  the  same  is  Avarmed  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  when  the  basic  mercuric  salt  is 
formed  (Steiner).  In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  from  GO  to  75 
grams  of  well-washed  mercuric  fulminate  are  boiled  with  700  to 
800  cc.  of  water  and  GO  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  until  the  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxy-di- 
mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  NHgHg^OCl,  separates  out.  The 
flame  is  then  removed,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  solution  in 
order  to  precipitate  the  mercury  as  mercury  ammonium  chloride. 
On  evaporating  the  filtrate  impure  ammonium  fulminurate  is 
obtained,  which  can  be  purified  b\'  recrj'^stallization. 

On  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead  the  insoluble  basic 
lead  fulminurate  is  obtained,  and  this  is  then  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Instead  of  the  lead  salt,  the  difficultly 
soluble  silver  fLdminurate  may  also  be  employed,  and  this  may 
be  obtained  from  the  potassium  salt,  whose  preparation  is 
described  below. 

1  Journ.  C'linn.  Soc.  i.  228  (1849).  Chcm.  Pharm.  xcv.  282. 

Ann.  Chcm.  I'harvi.  xcvii.  C3 ;  ci.  213  ;  8\\\->y>\.  i.  101. 
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On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  fulminuric  acid,  a 
syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, solidifies  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  crystallizing 
from  alcohol  in  small  colourless  prisms.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  decomposes  on  heating  with  slight  deflagration. 

Foiassium  Ftdminurate,  C3H2KN3O3.  In  order  to  prepare 
this  salt  two  parts  of  mercuric  fulminate  are  gradually  added 
to  a  saturated  solution  of  one  part  of  potassium  chloride,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  gently  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  It  is 
then  filtered  through  a  warmed  filter,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
a  curdy  precipitate  consisting  of  a  compound  of  the  potassium 
salt  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  this  may  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Potassium  fulminurate  crystallizes 
from  solution  in  hot  water  in  colourless,  long,  glistening,  highly 
refracting  prisms,  which  decompose  with  incandescence  when 
heated  to  225°. 

Ammonium  Fulminurate,  0^^(^'E.^1^^0.^,  forms  fine,  shining, 
white,  highly  refracting  needles,  melting  and  blackening  at 
150°,  and  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid,  cyanic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
which  latter  partially  unite  to  form  urea. 

Cu2jrammoniitm  Fulmimtrate,  CQH^Cu(iSrH3)^Ng06.  When  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  heated  with  fulminuric 
acid  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  the 
above  salt  separates  out  in  splendid,  glistening,  dark-blue, 
very  characteristic  prisms.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  de- 
composes at  150°  with  detonation. 

Silver  Fulminurate,  O^^kg^^O^,  separates  out  in  long,  thin, 
silky  needles  when  hot  solutions  of  the  ammonium  salt  and 
silver  nitrate  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  cool. 

The  constitution  of  fulminuric  acid  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. From  the  reactions  which  follow  it  appears  probably  to  be 

CO.NH, 
I 

C(NO,)H 
ON. 

Trinitroacetonitril,  C(]Sr02),CN,  is  formed  when  a  fulminurate 
is  gradually  added  m  small  quantities  to  a  well-cooled  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  : 

CN.C(N02)II.CO.NH2  +  2  NO3H     CN.C(N0,)3  -f-  CO^  +  NH3  -f  H^O. 
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It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  closely  resembling  camphor, 
melting  at  41'''5,  and  decomposing  with  explosion  when  heated 
to  220°,  but  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  air  at  00°.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water,  especially  quickly  on  warming,  into 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  nitroform  (see  p.  263). 

Dinitroacetonitril,  C(N0„)2H.CIsr.  The  ammonium  compound 
of  this  body  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  foregoing  compound : 

CN.C(N02)3  +  4       =  CN.C(N02)2NH4  +  2H2O  +  2  8,. 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  colourless  glistening  needles, 
which,  when  gently  heated,  have  a  strong  smell,  and  on  quick 
heating  decompose.  If  suliDhuric  acid  be  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution  and  the  whole  shaken  up  with  ether,  a  syrupy  liquid 
is  left  on  evaporation,  from  Avhicli  dinitroacetonitril  separates 
out  in  transparent  tables.  This  forms  several  crystalline  salts, 
of  which  the  silver  compound,  CN.C(N02)2A.g,  is  as  explosive 
as  fulminating  silver. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  ammonium  fulminurate 
violently ;  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  with  it  a  powerfully 
smelling  body  which  attacks  the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  maybe  condensed  to  an  oily  liquid  and  solidified  to  crystals. 
This  compound  is  easily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  light 
almost  equal  to  that  of  magnesium  wire.  Steiner^  considers 
that  this  is  nitro-acetonitril,  but  he  could  not  fix  its  compo- 
sition in  consequence  of  not  obtaining  a  sufficient  amount  cf 
substance. 

If  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  be  moderated  by  coolin-^ 
and  mixing,  a  compound  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  fulminic 
acid  is  obtained  according  to  the  equation : 

C3H3N3O3  +  H2O  =  CoHoNgOg  +  NH3  +  CO2. 

This  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  out  from  boiling 
water  hi  crystals.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  deflagrates  on  heat- 
ing, and  is  not  altered  even  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  From 
its  aqueous  solution,  mercuric  nitrate  throws  down  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  of  (C2HN20.2)2Hg,  which  also  decomposes 
with  deflagration  when  heated. 

^  Bcr.  Deuisch,  Clum.  Ges.  ix.  782. 
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SUBSTITUTION   PRODUCTS  OF  ACETIC  ACID. 

344  The  .three  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  in  acetic  acid 
can  be  replaced  one  by  one  by  different  elements  or  radicals. 
Tlie  mono- substitution  products  contain  the  dyad  radical ^/?/C'jZ?/^, 
— CHo-CO-  and  these  compounds  will  therefore  be  described 
at  a  later  period,  only  those  being  noAV  mentioned  which  contain 
the  halogens,  as  these  latter  are  closely  connected  with  the  di- 
and  tri-substitution  products,  and  these  cannot  so  readily  be 
genetically  connected  Avith  any  other  groups. 

Chlorine  Substitution  Products. 

MonocMoracetaldeliyde,  CgHgClO,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  phlor-acetal,  C2H3CI(OC2H5)2,  and  also  by 
treating  clilor-ethylene,  CgHgCl,  Avith  hypochlorous  acid  in  the 
presence  of  mercuric  oxide. ^  The  same  compound  is  contained 
in  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on 
dichlor-ether.^  It  is  a  poAA^erfully  smelling  liquid,  Avhich  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  and  easily  oxidizes  on, 
exposure  to  air  with  formation  of  chloracetic  acid. 

Mono  CH  LOR  ACETIC  Acid,  C2H3CIO2, 

Was  first  prepared  in  1844  by  Leblanc,^  by  acting  with 
chlorine  on  acetic  acid,  but  not  in  the  pure  state,  whereas, 
by  passing  chlorine  on  to  the  surface  of  heated  glacial  acetic 
acid  Avhich  Avas  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  R.  Hoffmann  •* 
succeeded  in  preparing  it  in  the  pure  condition.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  this  substance  on  the  large  scale,  the  process  suggested 
by  Hugo  Miiller  is  the  best.  For  this  purpose  500  cc.  of  acetic 
acid  of  95  per  cent,  are  mixed  Avith  about  50  grams  of  iodine 
in  a  large  flask  having  a  long  wide  tube  attached  to  its  neck, 
and  then  the  whole  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  Avhilst  a  steady 
current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  liquid.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  Avhich  is  evolved,  passes  away  through  a  side-tube 

1  SaytzpfT  and  GHnskj',  ZcilscJi.  Chcvi.  1867,  675  ;  1868,  617. 

°  Alieljaiiz,  Utr.  DcuUch.  CImn.  Cles.  ^  Ann.  C/dm,  Phys.  [3],  x.  212. 

^  Ann.  C'hem.  Pharm.  cii  1.  '  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xvii,  308v 
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whilst  the  vapours  condense  and  flow  back  through  the  long 
neck  of  the  retort.  A  violent  reaction  begins  as  soon  as  iodine 
trichloride  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  well  heated  for  sometime 
to  the  boihng-point,  even  after  the  chlorine  has  been  passed 
in  for  some  days,  until  vapours  of  free  iodine  make  their  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  iodacetic  acid  which  is 
formed.  Then  the  product  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  the  portion  which  passes  over  below  180°  is  again  treated 
with  chlorine,  whilst  the  portion  between  180°  and  188°  solidifies 
on  cooling,  and  can  be  purified  by  recrystallization  and 
rectification. 

Pure  monocliloracetic  acid  is  also  easily  obtained  by  acting 
upon  acetic  anhydride,  placed  in  a  water-bath,  with  chlorine  : 

C  AO  }  0  +  01,  =  C,H3C10,  +  C,H3C10. 

Acetyl  chloride  then  distils  off,  and  the  residue  consists  of 
chloracetic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  in  the  way  already 
described.^ 

Mono  chloracetic  acid  solidifies,  on  slow  cooling,  in  long  needles, 
and  crystallizes  fi'om  glacial  acetic  acid  in  large  transparent 
rhombic  tables.  When  carefully  heated  it  sublimes  in  pointed 
needles,  which  melt  at  62°,  and  boil  between  185°  and  187°, 
yielding  a  vapour  which  at  203°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'81,  and 
this  density  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises;  at  270°  it  is 
3"283,  whilst  according  to  theory  the  number  is  3*263  (Cahours). 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  fused  acid  is  1'3947  at  73°  compared 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air, 
has  a  slight  smell  when  cold,  which  on  heating  becomes  stronger 
and  more  pungent.  When  brought  on  to  the  skin  it  produces 
blisters  and  destroys  the  epidermis.  Hence  it  is  frequently  used 
for  the  cure  of  warts  and  corns.  When  a  tolerably  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxyacetic  acid 
or  glycollic  acid,  C2H3(OH)02,  are  formed.  Its  salts  decompose 
in  a  similar  way  on  heating  with  water.  Most  of  them  are 
easily  soluble  and  crj'stallizable. 

Potassium  Monochloracetate,  2C2H.2CIO.3K  +  3H.,0,  crystallizes 
on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  in  non-deli- 
quescent tablets,  which  decompose  easily  on  heating.  It  combines 
with  chloracetic  acid  to  form  a  diflicultly  soluble  salt,  having 


1  Gill,  A;in.  C/iim.  P/njs.  [3],  Ixvi.  isr. 
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the  composition  C^HgCIOoK  -h  CgHgClO^  which  crystallizes  in 
pearly  scales. 

Barimi  Monochloiricdccte,  (C2H2C102)2Ba  +  2H2O,  crystallizes 
from  hot  saturated  solution  in  small  rhombic  prisms. 

Silver  Monocldoracdate,  C2B[2C102Ag,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  forms  pearly  glistening  scales  which  easily 
blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  and  deflagrate  when  heated  from 
110°  to  120.° 

Etliijl  Monochlor acetate,  C2H2C102C2Hg,  was  first  prepared  by 
V/illmi  by  the  action  of  chloracetyl  chloride  on  alcohol.  It  is 
also  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  chlor- 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol.^  In  order  to  prepare  this  ether,  the 
solution  thus  saturated  is  distilled  until  the  residue  divides 
into  two  layers.  The  ujiper  one  is  poured  off,  washed  with 
water,  and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  pure  ether 
is  separated  by  fractional  distillation.^  It  is  also  obtained  easily 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloracetic  acid,  and 
alcohol. 

Ethyl  monochloracetate  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than. 
Avater,  possessing  a  burning  taste  and  an  ethereal  smell.  It 
boils  at  143°'5,  and  its  vapour,  which  has  a  density  of  4"46 
(Willm),  attacks  the  eyes. 

C  H  CIO  1 

Monochloracctyl  Chloride,    2   ^       I ,  was  first  prepared  by 

Wurtz  *  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  easily 
formed  when  iodine  is  also  added,^  and  is  likewise  produced  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  ammoniacal  acetic  acid.^ 
It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  110°,  possesses  a  strong  smell,  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  water  and  alcohol 
as  acetyl  chloride  does. 

Monochloracctyl  Bromide,    2  t  ^     formed  by  the  action 

of  bromine  on  a  mixture  of  chloracetic  acid  and  amorphous 
phosphorus.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  127°,  the  vapour  of 
which  acts  powerfully  upon  the  eyes  (Gal,  De  Wilde). 

Monochlor acetamide,  CgH^ClONH^,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  corresponding  chloride  or  on  the  ethyl 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  97.  =  Huintz,  Pogrj.  Ann.  cxiv.  4i0. 

^  Menschiitkin  andJenuokiiJew,  Zcllsch.  C'hrm.  1871,  5. 

Anil.  C'hivi.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  r>8. 

.Jaziikowitscli,  ZcUsr.h,  ('hem.  18G8,  234. 
"  D(!  Wilde,  A  nn.  Chcvi.  Pharm.  cxxx.  372;  Gal,  77).  rxxxii.  177  ■  null  S'nr 
Chew.  [2j,  i.  423. 
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compound  ether  (Willm).  It  crystallizes  from  aq\ieous  solution 
in  prisms,  and  from  alcohol  in  glistening  tablets.  It  melts  at 
119°'5,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  distilled 
Avitli  phosphorus  pentoxide,  chlomcetonitril,  CoHgClN,  is  formed, 
a  liquid  which  boils  at  115°— 120^' 

Mono  cl dor  acetyl  Fhosphamide,  CoHpClOPH,,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  chloride  as  a  yellowish 
powder,  which  on  exposure  to  moist  air  decomposes  into 
chloracetic  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

DiCHLORACETIC  AciD,  C^Hfil^O.^, 

345  Was  obtained  by  Midler  as  a  by-product  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  monochloracetic  acid,  and  by  Maumenc^  by  exposing  the 
latter  substance  in  a  large  balloon  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine 
in  the  light.  The  formation  of  this  compound  from  chloral 
or  trichloracetic  acid,  first  observed  by  Maumene,  is  of  much 
interest.  He  obtained  it  from  this  body  by  the  action  of 
silver  oxide.*  Wallach^  then  showed  that  the  compound 
ethyl-ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloral  upon  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  whilst  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  latter  salt,  as  also  of  j)otassium  ferrocyanide, 
gives  rise  to  the  free  acid  or  to  potassium  dichloracetate.^ 
This  peculiar  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

CCI3.COH  +  KCN  +  H2O  =  CHCU.CO.OH  +  HCN  +  KCl. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  an  atom  of  chlorine  is  removed  by  the 
potassium,  the  cyanogen  combining  with  one  atom  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  whilst  the  second  replaces  the  atom  of 
chlorine,  and  the  oxygen  converts  the  aldehyde  into  the  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  dichloracetic  acid  it  is  best  to  start  from 
dichloracetic  ether,'''  for  the  preparation  of  which  pure 
potassium  cyanide  must  be  employed  if  a  good  yield  be  desired,^ 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  work  in  a  good  draught  owing  to  the 
rapid  evolution  of  torrents  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  ether  is 
diluted  with  its  equal  volume  of  "alcohol,  and  to  this  the 
calculated  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  is  added,  when  the 

^  En^ler,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phnrm.  cxlix.  297. 

Steiiier,  Bcr  Dcutdch.  Chcm.  Oes.  viii.  1178. 
^  Compt.  licnd.  lix.  81.  •*  Compt.  Bend.  Ixi.  9.53. 

Bcr.  Dvutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  vi.  114  :  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxiii.  293. 
0  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chcm,.  Gcs.  x.  1525. 

"  Bcr.  DcnlKch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  \.<.  1212.  "  Ih.  x.  477. 
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liquid  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  a  thick  pasty 
mass,'coiisisting  of  glistening  scales  of  potassium  dichluracetate. 
These  are  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried.  The  salt  is 
next  brought  into  a  tube  lying  in  a  slanting  position  in  a  com- 
bustion furnace,  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  led  over  it  until  the 
gas  escapes  at  the  other  end,  Avhen  the  dichioracetic  acid  is 
distilled  off  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  189° — 191°,  crystallizes  at  0°,  and  at  15°  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1-5216.  It  is  very  caustic,  and  on  heating 
evolves  sutFocating  vapours.  The  salts  are  chiefly  easily 
soluble. 

Ethyl  Dicldoracetate,  CgHClgOgCoH^,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
156° — 157°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  22°  of  1'29.  By 
the  action  of  ammonia  it  yields  dicldoracetamidc,  C^HCl^OgNH, 
crystallizing  in  large  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  94''  5,  and 
be2;iunin(T  to  sublime  at  100°,  and  being  volatile  in  a  current  of 
steam. 

Trichloracetaldehyde,  or  Chloral,  CgHClgO, 

346  "Was  discovered  in  1832  by  Liebig,  who  obtained  it  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,^  its  true  composition  being 
fir.vt  recognized  by  Dumas  in  1834'.^  It  is  formed  when  nascent 
chlorine  \6  brought  in  contact  with  sugar  or  starch.^  Although 
it  is  a  trichloriuated  aldehyde,  it  is  not  formed  when  chlorine  is 
passed  into  aldehyde,  as  condensation-products  are  then  formed, 
as,  for  instance,  trichlorbutyl  aldehyde.  If,  however,  water  and 
calcium  carbonate  be  added,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralized, 
and  the  trichloriuated  product  is  then  formed.*  The  view  entei- 
tained  by  Liebig  and  by  Regnault,^  that  aldehyde  is  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  and  this  afterwards 
converted  into  chloral  by  substitution,  would  thus  appear  to  be 
untenable,  and  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  Ibrmation 
had  to  be  fcimd.    This  was  at  last  given  by  Lieben,"  as  follows  : 

Aldehyde  is  first  formed  : 

CH3.CH2OH  +  CI2  =  CH3.COH  +  2  HCl. 

The  nascent  aldehyde  acts  upon  the  alcohol  with  formation  of 
cthidene  diethyl  ether  or  acetal : 

CH3COH  +  2  HO.C.Hg  =  CH3.CH(0C2HJ2  +  H2O. 

'  Ann.  Pharm.  i.  189.  =  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ivi.  12.3. 

'  Stiidler,  Ann.  Pharm.  Ixi.  101.  V'mwr,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gc^.  iv.  256. 

"  .Inn.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixxi.  420.     «  Brr.  Dcutsch,  Chcm.  Gcs.  iii.  7C,  390. 
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The  acetal  is  conYerted  into  trichloracetal,  and  this  is  con- 
verted by  the  hydrocldoric  acid  into  ethyl  chloride  and  the 
so-called  chloral  alcoholate : 


CCI3.CH  I  ^g'-yj  +  HCl  =  CCI3.CH  I  ^^tg^  +  C^H^Cl. 

From  the  solid  mass  thtis  obtained  the  chloral  is  liberated  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  : 

GCI3.CH  I  oc  H  +  ^^SO^  =  CCI3.CHO  +  +  H.p. 

The  chloral  is  then  purified  by  distillation  over  quicklime. 
It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  99°  6,  and 
has,  at  0°,  a  specific  gravity  of  1'5183  (Kopp),  and  a  vapour 
density  of  5"13  (Dumas).  When  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  whicb  melts  at 
—  75°.^  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet  and  pungent  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
biting  taste,  and  acts,  especially  in  the  form  of  vapour,  destruc- 
tively on  the  skin.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  aldehyde. 
Like  this  latter  compound,  it  combines  with  the  acid  sulphites 
of  the  _  alkali-metals  to  form  crystalline  compounds,  and  it 
also  unites  with  ammonia  to  form  a  body  which  reduces  silver 
from  its  solution  in  the  form  of  a  mirror.  When  heated  with 
alkalis  it  decomposes  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid  : 

CClg-CHO  -f  H2O  =  CCI3H  +  CH2O2. 

Chemically  pure  cbloral  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  change ;  but  if  it  contains  impurities,  it  un- 
dergoes polymerization,  and  this  takes  place  especially  quickly  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  thus  converted  into  metacJdoral 
or  insoluble  chloral,  a  white  amorphous  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  If  heated  to  180° — 250°,  or  with  sulphuri:; 
acid,  this  yields  ordinary  chloral.  Small  quantities  of  anhy- 
drous trimethylamine  convert  chloral  violently  into  a  perfectly 
Avhite  mass,  from  which,  however,  the  base  can  again  be  driven 
off  in  a  current  of  air.  This  body  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
partly  of  soluble  and  partly  of  insoluble  polychlorals.  If  treated 
with  alcoholic  ether,  chloral  alcoholate  is  obtained.-  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  converts  chloral  into  cliloraMid,  CjHClgOy, 
a  substance  which  will  be  hereafter  described  (see  Trichlorlactic 
Acid). 

1  lU'i-thclol,  Bull.  Soc.  Cliim.  x.xix.  3. 

-  jMoyrr  and  l")ulk,  Jiui.  C/fw.  riiarm.  clN.xi.  77. 
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Chloral  Hydrate,  C.fi\J10+B.Oo^  or  CCl3.CH(OH)2. 

347  This  is  the  most  important  compound  of  the  grcJup.  It  is 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  wtiter  with  chloral,  and  is  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  as  it  is  a  most  valuable  medicine.  For 
this  purpose  25  kg.  of  absolute  alcohol  are  placed  in  each  of 
several  large  glass  balloons,  and  treated  with  chlorine  conti- 
nuously for  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  vessels  are  surrounded  by 
cold  water,  and  this  is  gently  heated  with  steam,  so  soon  as 
the  chlorine  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  then  the  temperature 
gradually  allowed  to  rise  to  60°.  When  the  action  is  complete 
the  alcoholate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid  for  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  tbe  chloral 
which  separates  out  is  rectified  over  calcium  carbonate.  It  is 
then  brought  in  contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  product  purified  by  recrystallization.  As  a  solvent, 
either  chloroform  or  a  mixture  of  ethylene  chloride  and  ethidene 
chloride,  obtained  as  a  product  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
chloral,  is  made  use  of.'- 

Chloral  hydrate  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
easily  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  carbon  disulphide,  and  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  &c.  It  ha^  a  peculiar  and,  on  warming,  a 
somewhat  pungent  smell,  a  sharp  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  1"8.  It  melts  at  50° — 51°,  and  boils  at  97°'5.  The  specific 
gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2"83  (Naumann),  from  which  it  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  vapours  of  water  and  chloral,  and  these, 
on  cooling,  again  unite  together.  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible,  by  help  of  a  fractionating  apparatus^ 
partially  to  separate  these  constituents.^  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it  into  chloral  and  water,  and  the  alkaUs  act 
upon  it  as  upon  chloral. 

In  the  year  1869  Liebreich'  discovered  that,  when  taken 
internally,  chloral  hydrate  produces  sleep,  and  acts  as  an 
anaesthetic  agent ;  and  he  introduced  it  Avith  great  success  into 
medicine,  so  much  so,  that  one  manufactory  in  Berlin,  which 
in  1869  prepared  about  150  kg.,  in  1873  manufactured 
13,000  kg.,  and  a  like  increase  is  noticed  in  several  other 
manufactories.    The  sleep  produced  by  chloral  is  quiet,  and 

'  ICeu.  Haiulwijrlcrb,  ii.  597. 

-  Naumanii,  Bcr.  JDcufsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  738. 

^  Ih.  ii.  2f)y  ;  Das  Chloral  Ilydrate,  cin  ncucs  TTiipnoikrtm  und  Amislhclu'iivi, 
Berlin,  1871. 
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is  without  any  impleasaiit  symptoms.  Liebreich  was  led 
from  his  experiments  to  conclude,  from  the  ready  conversion  of 
chloral  into  chloroform  by  alkalis,  that  its  physiological  action 
depanded  on  the.  formation  of  chloroform  produced  by  the  ^veak 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood.  Other  physiologists  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  passage  of  chloral  hydrate  through  the 
body,  chloroform  is  not  produced,  and  that  its  action  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  own  speciiic  properties.  The  doses  prescribed 
for  sleeplessness  amount  to  from  1'5  to  5  0  grams. 

According  to  Liebreich,  chloral  hydrate  is  an  antidote  for 
strychnine,  whilst  the  latter  substance  serves  as  an  antidote  for 
the  former.'- 

Chloral  hydrate,  which  is  to  be  used  in  medicine,  should 
give  a  clear  solution  in  water,  and,  on  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  chloral  should  separate  without  any  brown  colour. 
The  aqueous  solution  should  have  a  neutral  reaction,  and,  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  no  opalescence 
should  occur.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity 
present  in  the  commercial  product,  according  to  the  method 
of  V.  Meyer  and  Haifter,-.a  weighed  quantity  is  brought  into 
contact  with  an  excess  of  a  normal  soda-solution,  and  the 
amount  of  formic  acid  produced  is  determined  by  titration 
with  normal  acid.  If,  to  begin  with,  the  chloral  hydrate  had 
an  acid  reaction,  the  aqueous  solution  must  be  shaken  up  with 
calcium  carbonate  before  addition  of  standard  soda. 

Chloral  not  only  combines  with  water,  but  also  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alcohols,  and  various  other  bodies. 
The  compounds  thus  formed  must  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  dyad  radical  trichlorethidene,  and  a  description  of  these 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

Trichloeacetic  Acid,  CRCl^O^, 

348  Was  discovered  by  Dmnas  in  1838,  who  obtained  it  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  presence  of  sunlight.^ 
Malaguti  then  found  that  the  substance  believed  by  him 
to  be  chloraldehyde,  C^Cl.jO,  when  decomposed  by  water 
yields  this  same  acid,  from  which  reaction  it  is  senn  tliat 
the  substance  supposed  to  be  the  aldehyde   is  indeed  the 

1  Her.  Dciilsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  ii.  C73.  '  Bcr.  Dcuisch.  Clicm.  Gcs.  vi.  600. 

'  CompUs  Eciidiui,  viiL  609  ;  Arm.  Chf.m.  Pharm.  xxxii.  101. 
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chloride  of  this  acid.^  Clociz  ^  obtained  it  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  perchlorforraic  ethyl  ether  : 

CICO.O.CCI2.CCI3  +  2H2O  =  HO.CO.CCI3  +  3HC1  +  CO2. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Kolbe  obtained  it  by  synthesis. 
He  also  found  that  it  might  be  obtained  by  treating  solid  chloral 
■with  nitric  acid  or  otlicr  oxidizing  agents.^  Judson*  showed 
that  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  liquid  chloral;  but  as  chloral 
hydrate  is  a  commercial  article  it  is  now  always  prepared 
from  this  substance,  and  many  oxidizing  agents  are  used  for 
this  purpose.^  The  simplest  plan  of  preparation  is  to  treat 
chloral  hydrate  with  three  times  its  volume  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  to  place  the  Avhole  mixture  in  the  sunlight  until 
the  red  fumes  have  disappeared  ;  the  liquid  is  distilled  until 
the  temperature  reaches  190°,  and  the  residue  is  then  heated  for 
some  time  to  the  boiling  point. 

If  chloral  be  saturated  with  nitroo-en  trioxide  and  heated  in 
a  closed  tube  in  the  water-bath,  trichloracetic  acid  is  also  formed, 
and  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  on  opening  the  tube  and 
allowing  the  gases  which  are  farmed  to  escape." 

Trichloracetic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  scales  or 
needles,  melts  at  52°"3  (Clermont),  boils  at  195°  (Judson, 
Cbrmont),  and  its  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  o'o  (Dumas). 
It  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  on  heating  has  a  very  pungent 
and  suffocating  odour.  It  destroys  the  epidermis,  and  produces 
blisters  oa  the  sldn.  It  is  not  attacked  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  even  when  warmed,  but  alkalis  decompose  it  easily 
with  formation  of  chloroform  : 

CCI3.CO.OK  +  HOK  +  CCI3H  f  CO  I  qI 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  alcoholate,  containing  caustic 
soda,  decomposes  it  as  follows  :  ^ 

CCL.CO.ONa-f5HONa=3NaCl+CO(ONa)H+CO(ONa)o+2H20 

It  is  a  very  strong  acid,  forming  a  series  of  salts  which  are 
very  similar  to  the  acetates,  and  have  been  especially  examined 
by  Clermont. 

^  Ann.  Cliim.  Phijs.  [3],  xvi.  4  ;  xxx.  -  Th.  xvii.  297. 

3  Ann.  C'hcm.  I'hnrm.  liv.  182.  Chcm.  Soc.  Jouni.  xxiv.  232, 

»  Clermont,  Compl.  Rend.  Ix-xiii.  112  ;  Ixxiv.  1492;  Ixxvi.  774. 

•  Wallach,  Bcr.  DcxU<ich.  Chcm.  Gcs.  v.  256. 

'  Klifiii,  Jahrcsh.  1876,  621. 
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Ammonium  TriMoracetate,  C2Cl302(NHJ,  is  deposited  in 
fine  prisms  on  the  spontaneous  evajDoration  of  its  neutral 
solution.  These  melt  at  80°,  and  begin  to  give  off  ammonia 
and  chloroform  at  110°— 150°,  until  at  160°  the  liquid 
solidifies  to  nacreous  scales  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
At  a  higher  temperature  it  decomposes  into  ammonium  chloride, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  carbonyl  chloride  (Malaguti).  When  dis- 
tilled with  phosj)horus  pentoxide  it  yields  trichloracetonitril, 
CgClgN,  a  liquid  boiling  at  81°.  The  normal  salt  combines 
with  one  molecule  of  trichloracetic  acid  to  form  the  so-called 
acid  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  octohedrons  unalterable  in 
the  air. 

Potassium  Trichloracetaic,  C^ClgOgK,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  chloral  hydrate.  It 
forms  thin  silky  needles  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  and 
it  also  unites  with  one  molecule  of  the  acid  to  form  an  acid 
salt,  which  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  the  permanganate 
on  an  excess  of  chloral  hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
octohedrons  which  are  not  altered  on  exposure. 

Eihyl  Trichlor acetate,  0201302(02115),  is  obtained  by  distilling 
the  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  trichloracetyl  chloride  on  alcohol.  Perchlorformic  ether 
and  perchloracetic  ether  and  similar  perchlorinated  comiDOunds 
react  in  an  analogous  way.  Ethyl  trichloracetate  is  an  oily 
liquid,  possessing  a  peppermint-like  smell  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-367.  It  boils  at  164°,  yielding  a  vapour  whose  density  is 
6  64  (Leblanc). 

Trichloracetic  Anhydride,  (020130)50,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  an  excess  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  trichloracetic  acid.  It 
is  a  liquid  possessing  a  faint  not  unpleasant  smell,  boiling  at 
222° — 224°,  and  rapidly  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air  and  thus 
passing  into  trichloracetic  acid.^ 

To'ichloracetyl  Chloride,  O2OI3OOI,  was  prepared  by  IMalaguti 
in  1844  by  heating  perchlorethyl  ether : 

ccl:;88!:}o  =  cci3X!oci  +  c,a. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  the  perchlorinated  ethers, 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  was  first  termed  chloraldeliyde.  It  is 
evident  that  this  compound  may  also  be  obtained  b}-  the  action 
of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  trichloracetic  acid.    It  is  a  caustic, 

1  Buckney  find  Thomsen,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chcm,  Gcs.  x.  698. 
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strongly  smelling  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  18°  of  I'COS,  boils  at  118°,  and  has  a  vapour  density 
of  0-32. 

Tricliloracetamide,  CCI3.CO.NH2,  was  first  prepared  by  Cloez 
in  184)5  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  perchlorethyl  formate.  It 
is  formed  in  a  similar  way  from  the  other  perchlorinated  ethers. 
It  forms  white  scales,  and  crystallizes  from  ether  in  flat  prisms 
or  six-sided  prisms.  It  possesses  a  sweetish  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  melts  at  138°,  and  boils  at  238°— 240°.  When  heated  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  trichloracetonitril  is  formed. 

Trichloracetophosplmmicle,  C2CI3O.  PHg,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  chloride,  and  forms  colourless 
scales  which  have  a  slight  garlic-like  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  insoluble  in  Avater,^ 

Bromine  Substitution  Products. 

349  Monobromacetic  Acid,  CgHgBrO,,  was  first  prepared  by 
Duppa  and  Perkin  ^  by  heating  acetic  acid  with  bromine  to  120° 
— 125°,  and  is  also  formed,  together  with  acetyl  bromide,  when 
acetyl  oxide  is  treated  with  bromine.^  In  order  to  prepare  it, 
three  parts  of  acetic  acid  are -heated  with  four  parts  of  bromine  in 
a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours  to  120°,  and  at  last  from  150°  to 
100°,  this  being  done  to  avoid  a  rapid  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  which  would  burst  the  tube.  Air  is  then  led  through  the 
tube  in  order  to  remove  the  greater  quantity  of  the  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  the  residue  is  slowly  distilled.  The  portion  passing 
over  between  200°  and  210°  is  almost  pure  bromacetic  acid, 
which  can  then  be  purified  by  rectification  and  crystallization. 
It  forms  glistening  tablets  which  melt  at  100°.  The  liquid 
boils  at  208°  with  slight  evolution  of  bromine  vai^our,  and  the 
crystals  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air.  When  brought  upon  the 
skin  it  jiroduces  deep  wounds,  and  on  heating  with  water  it 
decomposes  like  trichloracetic  acid.  The  salts  are  usually 
crystalline,  and  mostly  deliquescent. 

EUiyl  Monohromacetate,  C.2H3BiO_,(C2Hg),  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  equal  parts  of  acid,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  a  liquid  wliich  possesses  a  powerful  smell,  and  boils  at  159^ 
Ammonia  decomposes  it  easily,  with  formation  of  ammonium 

'  Cloez,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy-i.  [3],  xvii.  309. 
-  Chcm.  /^oc.  Jnurn.  xi.  22  ;  xii.  1. 
3  Ga],  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixvi.  1S7. 
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bromide  ;  but  at  0°  it  forms  monobromacetamide,  which  may  be 
l^urified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol    It  melts  at  1G5'.  ^ 

Monohromacetyl  Chloride,  CHgBr.COCl,  is  a  colourless, 
slightly  fuming,  strongly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  127°,  or  at 
the  same  temperature  as  its  isomeride  chloracetylbromidc. 

Monohroviacdyl  Bromide,  CHgBr.COBr,  is  obtained  by  llie 
action  of  bromine  on  acetyl  bromide.  It  is  a  very  strongly 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  150°. 

Dibromacetyl  Aldehyde,  CgHgBrgO,  is  produced  by  the  regulated 
action  of  bromine  upon  aldehyde.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  pos- 
sessing a  penetrating  smell,  boiling  at  140° — 142°  and  forming 
with  water  the  hydrate,  C^HgBrgO +  H2O,  crystallizing  in  long 
ncedles.2 

Dihromacetic  Acid,  C2H2Br.202,  was  prepared  by  Duppa  and 
Perkin  at  the  same  time  as  bromacetic  acid.  According  to 
Carius,^  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  acetic  ether  Avith  bromine 
to  120°— 130° : 

CgHgO^lCgHJ-i-  2  Br^  =  C2H2Br202  +  C^H^Br  +  HBr. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  45°,  and  boiling  with 
slight  decomposition  at  232° — 234°. 

Ethyl  Dihromacetate,  C2HBr202(C2H5),  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  dihromacetic  acid, 
as  well  as  by  boiling  an,  alcoholic  solution  of  tribromacetalde- 
hyde  with  potassium  cyanide.*  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling 
like  peppermint,  which  boils  at  192°,  and  is  converted  by  am- 
monia into  dibromacetamide,  C2HBr20.NH2,  which  crystallizes 
in  lonor  needles,  meltincf  at  156°. 

Dibromacetyl  Bromide,  CHBr2.  COBr,  is  formed  by  heating 
acetyl  bromide  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  bromine  to  150°. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  boiling  at  194°. 

Tribromacetcddehyde,  or  Bromcd,  CBrg.COH.  was  discovered 
in  1832  by  Lovvig,''  and  is  contained  amongst  other  products  of 
the  action  of  bromine  upon  alcohol  and  ether.  In  order  to 
prepare  it,  it  is  best,  according  to  Schiiffer,^  to  pass  bromine 
va.pours  slowly  into  alcohol,  and  to  subject  the  product  to  dis- 
tillation. The  product  passing  over  between  165°  and  180°  is 
treated  with  water,  when  bromal  hydrate  is  formed ;  and  this 

'  Kessel,  Ber.  Dciitsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xi.  2115. 

«  Pinner,  Ber.  Vcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  vii.  1499.  ^  335^ 

*  Ueiiii,  Ba:  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  viii.  C95. 

*  Ann.  Plmi-m.  iii.  288.  *  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  iv.  36G. 
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can  bo  purified  by  rc-crystallization,  and  broma]  obtained  from 
this  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  pungent  smell  and  a  sharp  burning  taste. 
It  boils  at  172°— 173°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3-34. 
It  decomposes  in  contact  with  acids  into  formic  acid  and 
bromoform. 

Bromal  Hydrate,  C2Br3HO  +  2H20,  or  C,Br3H(OH)2  +  H20, 
crystallizes,  according  to  Lowig,  in  large  transparent  prisms 
having  the  form  of  f-ulphate  of  copper. 

Trihromacetic  Acid,  CgHBr^O^,  was  prepared  by  Gal^  by 
decomposing  its  bromide  with  water.  It  is  also  easily  formed 
by  exposing  bromal  ^  or  bromal  hydrate  ^  to  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  glistening,  permanent, 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  135°,  and  boiling  with  partial 
decomposition  at  250°. 

Its  salts,  which  have  been  investigated  by  Schiiffer,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mercurous  and  silver  salts,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and,  on  warming  the  solution,  are  easily  converted 
into  bromoform  and  a  carbonate. 

Etliijl  Tribromacetate,  C2Br302(C2H5),  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  bromide  upon  alcohol,  and  is  an  oily,  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  225°. 

Tribromacetyl  Bromide,  CBrg.COBr,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
dibrom- compound  with  an  excess  of  bromine  to  200°.  It  is  a 
fuming  liquid,  boiling  at  220° — 225°,  and  being  slowly  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Trihromacetamide,  CBrg.CO.NHg,  has  as  yet  only  been  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  bromine  on  asparagine  *  and  by  that  of 
ammonia  on  hexbromacetone  :  ^ 

CBr3.CO.CBr3  +  NH3  =  CBr3.CO.NH2  H-  CBi^H. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  rather  more  so  in  hot  water ; 
but  may  be  readily  crystallized  from  benzene  in  large  prisms, 
melting  at  119° — 121°,  and  possessing  a  sweet  and  burning 
taste.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  ammonia  and  tribromacetic 
acid. 

Bromchloracetic  Acid,  C2H2BrC102,  is  formed  by  heating  equal 
molecules  of  chloracetic  acid  and  bromine  to  1G0°.  It  is  a 
caustic,  strongly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  201°.    It  forms  an 

1  Compt.  Rend.  Ivi.  1257.  ^  Schiiirer,  loc.  cit. 

*  Gal,  Compt.  Rand.  Ix.wii.  78fi. 

*  Guarcschi,  Ber.  Dculsch.  L'hcm.  Ocu.  ix.  1436. 
"  Wciilol  !\m\  flnilior,  ib.  x.  1148. 
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ether  boiling  cat  160°— 103",  smelling  like  peppermint,  and  by 
ammonia  is  converted  into  an  amide  which  crystallizes  in  long 
needles  melting  at  126°.i 

Iodine  Substitution-Peoducts. 

350  Moniodacetic  Acid,  CaHglOg,  was  obtained  by  Perkin 
and  Duppa  2  from  its  ethyl  ether  by  decomposition  with  baryta 
Avater,  barium  being  precipitated  from  solution  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  It  is 
also  formed  by  heating  acetic  anhydride  with  iodine  and  iodic 
acid : 

3  (CsHgO)^  +  3 12  +  IO3H  =  6  C3H3IO2  +  HI. 

The  iodic  acid  must  be  present  in  excess  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  free  hydriodic  acid.  On  cooling,  the  product 
solidifies,  and  this  is  treated  with  boiling  benzol.^  The  com- 
pound crystallizes  out  from  this  in  pearly  scales,  and  from 
aqueous  solution  it  can  be  obtained  in  rhombic  tables  which 
melt  at  82°,  and  decompose  when  more  strongly  heated. 
Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  in  the  cold  with  separation  of  iodine 
to  acetic  acid,  and  this  reaction  explains  why  iodine  alone  does 
not  form  substitution-products  with  acetic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
easily  soluble,  and  readily  decompose. 

Ethyl  Moiiiodacetate,  C^H^IO.^iC^H.^),  is  formed  by  heating 
the  chlor-  or  brom-acetic  ether  with  alcohol  and  potassium 
iodide,  as  well  as  when  ethyl  thiocyanacetate,  a  body  to  be  here- 
after described  under  the  glycolyl  compounds,  is  heated  with 
ethyl  iodide  to  120°: 

CH^.SON  CH2I 

I  +    C2H5I    =    I  +  C2H2SCN. 

CO.OC2H,  CO.OC2H5 

If  the  resulting  mixture  of  ethers  be  treated  with  baryta-water 
the  iodine  compound  is  decomposed,  and  the  iodoacetic  acid  can 
then  be  easily  obtained  by  the  method  above  described.*  Ethyl 
iodoacetate  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  and 
boils  at  178°— 180°. 

Moniodacetamide,  CgHglO^.NHg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  iodide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  corresponding 

'  Cecil  and  Steiner,  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chan.  Oes.  viii.  1174. 

^  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xviii.  54.         ^  Scliutzenbcrgcr,  Compi.  Bend.  Ixvi.  1340. 

*  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xiii.  1. 
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chloro-compound.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms,  which, 
when  heated,  melt,  become  yellow,  and  decompose,  with  evolu- 
tion of  iodine  vapours. 

Di-iodacetic  Acid,  was  obtained  by  Perkin  and 

Duppa  ^  by  the  action  of  milk  of  lime  on  the  ethyl  ether,  and 
decomposing  the  calcium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
heavy  oily  liquid  which  then  separates  out  gradually  solidifies, 
forming  large  sulphur-yellow  opaque  rhombohedrons,  which 
have  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  a  metallic  taste,  and 
smell  somewhat  like  iodine.  It  does  not  act  on  the  skin,  and 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  volatilizes  slowly  in  the 
air,  and  melts  on  heating,  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  partial  sublimation.  It  forms  slightly  yellow-coloured 
crystalline  salts  which  are  readily  decomposed. 

Ethyl  Bi-iodacctate,  C2Hl202(C2H5),  is  formed  by  heating  the 
corresponding  brom-ether  with  potassium  iodide  and  alcohol. 
It  is  a  yellowish  liquid  which  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and 
attacks  the  eyes  and  nose  strongly.  Treated  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  di-iodacetamide,  C2HIO2.NH2,  separates  out  as  a 
light-yellow  crystalline  mass. 

Cyanacetic  Acid,  CN.CHj.COgH,  is  easily  formed  from  the 
mono-substituted  acetic  acids  by  replacing  the  halogen  by 
cyanogen.  It  acts  as  a  nitril  of  the  dibasic  malonic  acid, 
CH2(C02H)2,  under  which  it  will  be  afterwards  described. 

^  Loc.  cii. 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAmiNG  TPIREE  ATOMS  OY 
CARBON,  OR  THE  PROPYL  GROUP. 


351  Propane,  CgHg.  This  gas,  formerly  called  propyl  liydride, 
was  obtained  by  Berthelot  by  heating  propylene  dibromide, 
CgHgBrg,  or  other  compounds  containing  three  atoms  of  carbon, 
with  potassium  iodide  and  water. ^  Another  method  adopted  by 
the  same  chemist  was  to  heat  allyl  iodide,  C3H5I,  acetone,  CgHgO, 
glycerin,  CgHgOg,  &c.,  with  hydriodic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1"9 
to  275°.^  Konalds  ^  then  showed  that  crude  American  petroleum 
contains  propane  in  solution,  and  Schorlemmer  *  prepared  it  by 
the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  propyl  iodide. 

Propane  is  a  colourless  gas,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  — 25°  to  — 30°  it  condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid.^ 
Propane  is  easily  attacked  by  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight  with 
formation  of  primary  and  secondary  propyl  chloride,  as  well  as 
higher  substitution-products  (Schorlemmer).'' 


PRIMARY  PROPYL  ALCOHOL,  C3H-OH. 

352  Chancel in  185.3  showed  that  this  compound  was  contained 
in  fusel  oil  obtained  in  the  manufactui-e  of  wine-brandy,  but  he 
did  not  investigate  it  fully.  Mendelejeff,^  who  in  1867  examined 
a  sample  of  this  same  fusel  oil,  did  not  succeed  in  sei^arating 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  li.  56  and  70.    -  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  vii.  66. 

^  Jouin,  C'licm.  Sue.  xviii.  54.  *  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvi.  34  ;  xvii.  372. 

^  Lefebre,  ComjJt.  Rend.  Ivii.  1352.  "  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  xviii.  29. 

^  Compt.  Rend,  xxxviii.  410  ;  Ann.  CJiem.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  127. 

«  ZcUsch.  Chevi.        iv.  25. 
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propyl  alcohol  from  it,  and  Tromsdorff  ^  was  also  unable  to  find 
it  in  fusel  oil.  From  the  above  observations  it  might  naturally 
be  inferred  that  the  existence  of  the  primary  alcohol  is  doubtful, 
the  more  so  as  all  attempts  to  prepare  it  synthetically  proved 
abortive.  Thus  Butlerow  ^  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by  acting 
with  zinc-methyl  on  ethylene  iodhydrin,  IHgC.CHg.OH,  but 
only  obtained  the  secondary  alcohol,  and  Linnemann  and  Siersch^ 
arrived  at  the  same  result  in  attempting  its  synthesis  by  acting 
on  propylamine  prepared  from  ethyl  alcohol,  with  nitrous  acid. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Fittig^  succeeded  in  recognizing 
the  presence  of  the  primary  alcohol  in  fusel  oil.  The  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  other  chemists  to  obtain  this  compound  is  the' 
impossibility  of  separating  it  by  fractional  distillation  when  present 
in  only  small  quantities.  If,  however,  the  mixed  alcohols  be 
converted  into  the  bromides,  a  separation  of  these  latter  com- 
pounds may  then  easily  be  effected.  At  the  same  time 
Schorlemmer  ^  prepared  the  alcohol  from  propane,  and 
Linnemann  ^  obtained  it  by  the  reduction  of  propionic  anhydride, 
which  he  had  prepared  synthetically  from  ethyl  alcohol.  The 
existence  of  considerable  quantities  of  propyl  alcohol  in  a  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  fusel  oils  was  then  recognized,  and  the 
properties  of  this  alcohol  were  more  exactly  examined. ''^  Kramer 
and  Pinner^  found  that  the  "faints,"  or  the  latter  portions  of  the 
distillate  obtained  on  rectifying  crude  spirit  of  wine  (p.  295),  is 
rich  in  propyl  alcohol.  Indeed  it  is  now  prepared  in  quantity 
by  fractionating  this  liquid,  and  sold  by  Kahlbaum  of  Berlin.^ 
These  "  faints,"  as  well  as  the  still  less  volatile  or  ordinary  fusel 
oil,  are  mixtures  of  several  alcohols  and  of  fatty  acid  ethers,  and 
their  relative  quantities  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material 
from  which  the  alcohol  was  obtained.  The  following  gives  the 
composition  of  the  "  faints "  from  potato-spirit  according  to 
Rabuteau  : 


1  Tagblatt,  FranJcf.  Naturf.  1867,  52. 

2  Zcilscli.  C'hem.  [2],  iii,  680. 

3  Ann.  C'hem.  Phm-m.  cxliv.  137. 

*  Zcilsch.  C'hem.  [2],  iv.  44. 

*  Proc.  Jloij.  Soc.  loc.  cil. 

"  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxlviii.  2.51. 

7  I'icn-c  and  Pucliot,  C'ompl.  Rend.  Ixvi.  302  ;  Ixx.  354 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xiv.  53  ;  Chancel,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cli.  298  ;  Compl.  Rend.  Ixviii.  659  ; 
Chapman  and  Smith,  Joum.  Clicm.  Soc.  xxii.  193. 

*  Per.  Beulsch.  Chcm.  Gca.  iii.  75. 

"  Bi.r.  Entw.  CJicm.  Ind.  ii.  274-276. 
C'omj)l.  Rend.  Ixxxvii.  500. 
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Cbc.  per  liter. 

B.P. 

Secondary  propyl  alcohol     .    .  . 

150 

85° 

Primary  propyl  alcohol  .... 

30 

97° 

50 

109° 

Normal  butyl  alcohol  

65 

116°-9 

Methylpropyl  carbinol  .... 

GO 

120° 

Isomeric  amyl  alcohols  .... 

275 

128°-132° 

iVliYi'.iTPP  Cij    nicrnp'T    nnmnlncrnpc:  ni 

the  alcohols  and  ethers   .  . 

170 

125 

Mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetic  acid, 

75 

1,000 

Trimethyl  carbinol,  or  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  also  appears  to 
be  contained  in  this  liquid. 

Primary  propyl  alcohol  is  also  found,  together  with  ethyl 
alcohol  and  butyl  alcohol,  in  the  acid  liquors  of  the  starch 
manufacture,  and  also  in  the  products  of  the  lactic  and  butyric 
fermentations.-^  It  is  also  formed  in  the  peculiar  fermentation 
of  glycerin,'^  about  which  information  will  be  hereafter  given. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Linnemann  was  the  first  to 
obtain  propyl  alcohol  synthetically.  Saytzeff  ^  also  prepared  it 
by  synthesis  by  acting  with  sodium  amalgam  on  a  mixture  of 
propionic  acid  and  propionyl  chloride  ;  whilst  Eossi  *  obtained  it, 
by  a  method  already  described,  from  ethyl  alcohol. 

Propyl  alcohol  resembles  spirit  of  wine  in  its  odour.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0  8198,  and  boils,  according  to  various 
observers,  from  96°  to  98°.  The  latter  number  is  probably 
the  correct  one,  as  the  boiling-points  of  the  normal  alcohols 
increase  19°'6  for  every  increment  in  composition  of  CHg.^  It  is 
miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water,  but,  on  the  addition  of 
calcium  chloride  and  other  easily  soluble  salts,  it  separates  out 
from  aqueous  solution.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is, 
according  to  Chancel,  2"02.  If  the  alcohol  be  treated  with 
aluminium  and  iodine,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  aluminium 
propylate,  Al2(OC3H7)y,  formed.  On  distillation  under  diminished 

^  Boudiardat,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxviii.  1145. 
-  Fitz,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Oes.  xiii.  36. 

3  ZcUsch.  Chcm.  1870,  105.  *  Cmript.  Pend.  Ixx.  129. 

"  Grinisliaw  ami  Scliorlcminor,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xxvi.  1082. 
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pressure,  this  compound  comes  over  as  a  heavy  liquid,  solidify- 
ing to  an  amorphous  mass.^ 

Primary  propyl  alcohol  is  not  used  in  the  ai'ts  or  manufac- 
tures, but  frequently  employed  in  scientific  research.  Its  deriva- 
tives closely  resemble  those  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  are  prepared 
in  a  like  manner.  A  short  description  of  these  may  therefore 
suffice. 

Propyl  Oxide  or  Dipro'pyl  Ether,  (03X17)20,  is  a  colourless  liquid 
smelUng  like  common  ether  and  boiling  at  85° — 86°,  obtained  by 
Chancel  by  heating  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  the  alcohol 
Avith  propyl  iodide.  Metliylpropyl  Ether  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  way,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  49°  to  52°  and  possessing 
analogous  properties  to  common  ether.  Ethylpropyl  Ether,  boil- 
ing at  about  C3° — 64°,  can  likewise  be  prepared  (Briihl). 

Propyl  Chloride,  C3H7CI,  is  obtained  by  acting  wdth  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  phosphorus  trichloride  on  the  alcohol  (Pierre  and 
Pu.chot).  It  is  also  formed  when  the  iodide  is  heated  to  130 
with  mercuric  chloride  (Linnemann).  It  is  an  easily  mobile 
liquid  boiling  at  46°'5  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0-9156. 

Propyl  Bromide,  CyHjBr.  In  order  to  prepare  this  compound 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  the  pure  alcohol,  but  fusel  oil  or 
the  residual  spirit  rich  in  propyl  alcohol  may  be  at  once  treated 
with  bromine  and  phosphorus.  The  products  can  .be  easily 
separated  by  fractional  distillation,  and  the  propyl  bromide  thus 
obtained  boils  at  71°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'3497. 
The  remarkable  fact  must  here  be  noticed  that  primary  propyl 
bromide  when  heated  with  aluminium  bromide  is  transformed 
by  intramolecular  change  into  the  secondary  compound.^ 

Propyl  Iodide,  C3H7I,  boils  at  102°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  1'7842.  Heated  with  six  times  its  volume  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  at  100°,  it  is  converted  into  the 
alcohol. 

Propyl  Nitrite,  CaH^O.NO,  was  prepared  by  Cahours,  by  acting 
with  nitrous  acid  upon  the  alcohol.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  46° — 56°. 

Propyl  Borate,  (C3H7)3B03,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  propyl 
alcohol  with  boron  trichloride.  It  is  a  mobile,  slightly  ethereal 
smelling  liquid,  possessing  a  burning  and  bitter  taste;  it  boils  at 
172""  to  175°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  16°  of  0'867  (Cahours'i. 

^  Gladstone  ami  Tribe,  Chcm.  Soc.  Joiirn.  1880,  i.  4. 

^  Kckiilu  iiiid  Sclubttcr,  Bcr.  JJ^ut.f:h.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  2279. 
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Froinjl  Silicate,  (03117)48104,  is  formed  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
foregoing  compound,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  225°  to  227°  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  at  18°  of  0  915.  It  is  easily  de- 
composed by  water  with  separation  of  silica  (Cahours). 

Fropxjl  Carbonate,  (03117)2003,  is  obtained,  according  to 
Cahours,  by  treating  the  oxalate  with  sodium.  It  is  a  Hquid 
boiling  at  156° — 169°  and  possessing  a  pleasant  smell.^ 

Proprjl  Chlorocarbonate,  C3H7O.OOCI,  is  obtained  by  acting 
with  carbonyl  chloride  on  the  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  pungent 
liquid  which  attacks  the  eyes,  and  boils  at  115°"2.  If  this 
ether  be  allowed  to  act  on  sodium  propionate,  the  carbonate  is 
formed,  boiling  at  168°'2.2  Ammonia  converts  the  chlorocar- 
bonate into  propyl  carbamate,  O3H7O.CO.NH2,  which  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  urea  (Oahours).  It 
forms  large  colourless  prisms  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  which 
melt  at  50°,  the  liquid  boiling  at  194° — 196°.  If  an  excess  of 
urea  be  employed,  i^fopyl  allophanate,  HgN.OO.NH.CO.O.CgH.^, 
is  formed.  This  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly  crystals  which 
melt  at  150°  to  160°. 

Propyl  Formate,  (03H7)OH02,  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid 
boiling  at  83°. 

Propyl  Orthoformate,  (03H70)3CH,  boils  at  196°— 198°. 

Propyl  Acetate,  (03117)0211302,  resembles  acetic  ether,  but 
smells  like  pears.  It  boils  at  102°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at 
0°  of  0-913. 

Propyl  Hydrosulphide,  O3H7.SH,  was  obtained  by  Romer  by 
treating  the  bromide  with  potassium  hydrosulphide.  It  is  a 
disagreeably  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  67° — 68°.^ 

Propyl  Sulphide,  (03X17)28,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
iodide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  It  is 
a  disagreeably  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  130° — 135°,  which 
forms  trisulphine  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol 
radicals.*  ' 

Propylamine,  C3H7NIT2,  was  first  prepared  by  Mendius,^  by 
acting  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
propionitril.  Silva'^  then  obtained  it  by  acting  on  silver  cyanate 
with  propyl  iodide,  and  treating  the  mixture  of  propyl  isocyanate 

^  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxvii.  749.  "  Roese,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  ccv.  227. 

*  Bcr.  Deulscli.  C/iem.  Gcs.  vi.  784.       Cahours,  Covipt.  llcnd.  Ixxvi.  133. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  r/ianii.  cxxi.  129. 
«  lb.  Ixix.  473  ;  Bli:  DcuUh.  C/tcm.  Oca  ii.  ;"iiO. 
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and  isocyanurate  thus  obtained,  -with,  potash  and  distilling. 
Linnemann  also  prepared  it  in  the  same  way.^ 

It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  strongly  ammoniacal  smell  and  boil- 
at  49°-7.  It  is  miscible  with  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  silver,  and  mercury,  and,  of  these,  the 
aluminium  and  silver  precipitates  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the 
base.  Propylamine  forms  crystallizable  salts  and  easily  combines 
with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 

Tetrapropylammonium  Iodide,  '^(Q^,j)J.,  was  obtained  by 
Romer  by  heating  propyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
separating  the  bases  which  are  formed  by  treatment  with  soda, 
and  mixing  with  propyl  iodide,  when  the  above  compound  is 
formed  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  It  crystallizes 
from  water  in  fine  white  prisms,  and  yields  an  alkaline  very 
deliquescent  hydroxide  on  treatment  with  silver  oxide,  and  this, 
on  heating  with  water,  is  converted  into  jDropylene  and  tripro- 
pylamine,  ^(03117)3,  the  platinichloride  of  which  crystallizes  in 
splendid  red  tablets.^ 

Propyl  Carhaminc,  CN.C3H7,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
bromide  on  cyanide  of  silver.  It  is  a  strongly  smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  95°— 100°.  ^ 

Propyl  Thiocyanate,  NCS.C3H7,  is  obtamed  by  acting  on  silver 
thiocyanate  with  the  bromide.  It  boils  at  163°,  and  has  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  (Schmitt). 

NlTEO-COMPOUNDS  OF  PROPYL. 

353  Primary  Nitropropane,  C3H7NO2,  is  formed  together  with 
propyl  nitrite  when  silver  nitrite  acts  upon  propyl  iodide.  It  is 
a  liquid  very  similar  to  nitroethane,  and  boils  at  125° — 127°.* 
By  the  action  of  bromide  on  its  solution  in  potash,  substitution- 
products  occur  similar  to  those  of  nitroethane. 

Monohromnitropropcmc,  CgH^BrNOa,  is  a  heavy,  oily,  strongly 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  1C0° — 165°,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alkalis. 

JDibromnitropropane,  C3H^Br2N02,  is  an  oil  closely  resembling 
the  foregoing  compound,  boiling  at  184° — 186°,  but  is  not 
soluble  in  alkalis.'' 

1  Jnn.  Chcm.  Fharm.  clxi.  45.  ^  ;^cr.  Deuisch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  784. 

•■'  .Schmitt,  ZcUsch.  Chan.  [2],  vi.  f>76. 

'  V.  Meyor,  Ann.  Clicni.  i'liarm.  cl.\xi.  .36. 

•''  Meyer  and  Tsclierniiik,  Aim.  Chrm.  Phnrni.  i  Ix.k.x.  118. 
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Dinitropropane,  C3H,j(N02)2-  When  a  solution  of  monobrom- 
nitropropane  and  potassium  nitrite  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine  is 
mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  potassium  salt,  C3H5K(N02)2, 
separates  out,  mixed  with  potassium  bromide.  This  latter  is 
removed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  If  the  potassium  com- 
pouxid  be  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dinitropropane  separates 
out  as  an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  which  possesses  a  faint  alcoholic 
smell  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  boils  at  189°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'258  at  2 2°' 5,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  Its  salts 
have  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  explosive.  The  potassium  salt 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold'  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  hot 
solution  in  needles  or  striated  prisms.^ 

Dinitropropane  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hot  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  on  dipropylketone,  (03117)200.  The  body 
thus  obtained  was  formerly  considered  to  be  nitropropionic  acid, 
as  no  determination  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  made,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  few  salts  which  Avere  examined  pointed  to 
this  conclusion.^ 

Propyl  Mitrolic  Acid,  C3B[5(N02)NOH,  is  jDrepared  in  a 
similar  way  to  ethyl  nitrolic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
large  light  yellow  prisms,  having  a  bluish  fluorescence,  possesses 
a  sweet  taste,  and  in  its  other  properties  closely  resembles  the 
ethyl  compound.^ 

Compounds  of  Peopyl  and  the  Metals. 

354  Arsenic  CompoiLnds  of  Propyl.  When  jDropyl  iodide  is 
heated  with  arsenic  for  about  thirty  hours  to  180°,  the  compound 
AsL,  +  As(C3H7)4l  is  formed,  and  this,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to 
reddish-brown  crystals.  If  zinc  arsenide  be  employed  in 
place  of  the  latter  element,  prismatic  crj'stals  having  the  com- 
position Znl2  +  2As(CH3)^I  are  produced.  Both  these  com- 
pounds yield,  on  distillation  with  potash,  the  very  unpleasantly 
smelling  tripropylarsinc,  ks{Q.^>j).^,  which  readily  unites  with 
the  alcoholic  iodides.* 

Beryllitcm  Propyl,  Be  (03117)2,  is  obtained  by  heating  beryllium 
Avith  mercury  propyl,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  244° — 246^ 
fuming  in  the  air,  and  not  being  spontaneously  inflammable.^ 

^  ter  Meer,  Zicbig's  Ann,  clxxxi.  19. 

^  Chancel,  Ann.  CMm.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  146;  Kiirz,  Ann.  Chan.  Fhann.  clxi.  209. 
^  JFuyer,  Jb.  clxxv.  114.  *  Caliours,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxvi.  752, 

Compt.  Jlcnd.  Ixxvi.  13S3. 
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Zinc  Propyl,  Zn(Q^^\,  was  prepared  by  Cahours  by  beating 
zinc,  togetber  witb  propyl  iodide,  to  120°— 130°.  It  boils  at 
158^ — 1C0°,  fumes  in  tbe  air,  and  is  easily  inflammable.^ 

Mercury  Prcqnjl,  }ig{G.^^\.  Tbis  compound  is  obtained  by 
acting  iipon  tbe  iodide  witb  .sodium  amalgam  in  presence  of 
acetic  etber.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  baving  a  faint  smell  Avben 
cold,  and,  on  beating,  tbis  becomes  stronger.  It  bas  a  specific 
gravity  at  16°  of  2124,  and  boils  at  189°— 191°.  It  is  easily 
attacked  by  acids,  witb  formation  of  propyl  mercury  salts.  Tbe 
iodide,  CgH^Hgl,  is  converted  by  moist  silver  oxide  into  tbe 
crystalline,  strongly  alkaline,  bydroxide  (Cabours). 

Aluminium  Propyl,  Al (03117)3,  is  prepared  similarly  to  tbe 
zinc  compound,  and  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  wbicb 
boils  at  248—252°. 

Tin  Propyl  Compo%inds.  By  beating  propyl  iodide  witb  tin- 
foil, dipropyl  tin  di-iodide,  (C3H7)2Snl2,  is  formed.  Tbis  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  270° — 273°,  and  is  converted  by  alkalis  into 
tbe  corresponding  amorpbous  oxide.  Hydrocbloric  acid  converts 
it  into  tbe  dicbloride,  wbicb  forms  fine  crystals,  melting  at  80° — 
81°.  If  propyl  iodide  be  brougbt  in  contact  witb  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  sodium  containing  10  per  cent,  of  tbe  latter  metal,  tripropyl 
tin  iodide,  (C3H7)3SnI,  is  formed  as  a  liquid  possessing  a  pungent 
smell,  and  boiling  at  260° — 262°.  Tbis,  wben  beated  witb 
caustic  potasb,  yields  tbe  bydroxide,  (C3H7)3SnOH,  wbicb  distils 
over  as  an  oily  liquid,  and  tbis  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass.  It  bas  a  jiowerful  smell,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  on 
distillation  witb  caustic  baryta  yields  tbe  oily  oxide  (C3H7)gSn20, 
wbicb  again  easily  combines  witb  water.  Hydrocbloric  acid 
converts  the  oxide  into  tbe  volatile  cbloride,  wbicb  bas  a  smell 
stronger  tban  tbat  of  tbe  iodide. 

Tin  Tetrapropyl,  Qn{GJI^)^,  is  obtained  by  beating  tripropyl 
tin  iodide  witb  zinc  propyl.  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  strongly 
ethereal  smell,  boiling  at  222° — 225°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  14°  of  1-179.2 

^  Compt.  Henri.  Ixxvi.  751. 

-  Cahours,  Cuvqd.  Mend.  Ixxvi.  136  ;  Ixxxviii.  725  ;  Cahours  and  Dcmaryay, 
■ib  Ixxxviii.  1112, 
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PROPIONIC   ALDEHYDE    AND  PROPIONIC 

ACID. 

355  Propionic  Aldehyde,  CgHgO,  is  formed  when  propyl  alcohol 
is  acted  upon  by  moderate  oxidizing  agents,  and  also  when  a 
mixture  of  calcium  formate  and  calcium  propionate  is  subjected 
to  dry  distillation.  It  is  a  thin  liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating 
smell,  boiling  at  49°'5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0  804  (Rossi). It  is  not  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  Avater, 
requiring  five  times  its  volume  for  complete  solution,  and  it  is 
easily  transformed  into  propionic  acid  by  further  oxidation. 

Peopionic  Acid,  CgHgOg. 

356  This  acid  was  obtained  by  Gottlieb,^  in  1844,  by  oxidizing 
metacetone,  CgH^oO,  and  also  by  heating  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c., 
with  concentrated  caustic  potash ;  and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  of 
metacetonic  acid.^  Redtenbacher  then  obtained  it  by  ferment- 
ing an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin  by  means  of  yeast.* 

The  synthetic  production  of  propionic  acid  from  ethyl  cyanide 
(^propionitril)  was  discovered  by  Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,^ 
as  well  as  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe."  Wanklyn afterwards 
showed  that  it  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  sodium  ethylate.  Lastly,  Ulrich  ®  obtained  it  by 
indirect  reduction  from  lactic  or  oxypropionic  acid. 

Propionic  acid  is  also  formed  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  thus, 
Strecker^  obtained  it  by  the  fermentation  of  calcium  lactate. 
Nollner,^''  in  1841,  proved  that  a  peculiar  acid  is  found  amongst 
the  fermentation-products  of  calcium  tartrate,  and  to  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  pseudo-acetic  acid.  Berzelius  considered  this 
to  be  a  mixture  of  butyric  and  acetic  acid,  whilst  Nickli^s^^ 
believed  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound  of  these  two  acids,  and 
therefore  termed  it  butyro-acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dumas   and   his  friends  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 

^  Licbig's  Ann.  clix.  79.  ■  Ann.  CJicm.  P/iann.  lii.  121. 

^  Anil.  Chcm.  Fliarm.  lii.  11.  *  lb.  Ivii.  174. 

"  Compt.  llcnd.  xxv.  076  ami  781  ;  Ann.  Clicm.  PJuirm.  Ixiv.  329,  334. 

8  Chan.  Soc.  Journ.  i.  60.  '  77;.  x.  103.  »  lb.  cix.  271. 

»  y/?m.  C/wm.  Pharm.  xcii.  80.  lb.  xxxviii.  299 

'1  Bcrzcliiin  Jahrcsb.  xxii.  233.  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Ixi.  343. 
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identical  with  propionic  acid,  because,  like  this  last-named  acid, 
it  possesses  a  constant  boiling-point.^  Again,  Limpiicht  and 
Uslar  2  found  that  though  butyro-acetic  acid  forms  salts  which 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  corresponding  propionates,  the 
free  acid  may  be  converted  by  simple  distillation  into  acetic  and 
butyric  acids. 

These  contradictory  statements  have  recently  been  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  investigations  of  Fitz.^  He  finds  that  the  fer- 
mentation of  calcium  lactate,  calcium  tartrate,  calcium  malate, 
and  glycerin  may  give  rise  to  any  one  of  these  free  acids,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  the  exact  nature  of  the  product  depending 
upon  the  special  ferment  causing  the  change.  This  chemist 
has  shown  that  various  species  of  schizomycetes  {BacilhLs) 
exist,  and  that  the  particular  fermentation  which  takes  place 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  definite  species  of 
the  ferment.  This  he  has  proved  by  preparing  these  several 
ferments  in  the  pure  state,  and  thus  bringing  about  any  special 
kind  of  fermentation  desired.  For  further  information  on  this 
point,  the  article  on  "  Fermentation  "  must  be  referred  to. 

In  order  to  prepare  propionic  acid,  propionitril  is  heated  in  a 
flask  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser  with  either  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  potash  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia 
occurs,  and  until  the  smell  of  the  nitril  has  disappeared.  The 
liquid  is  then  evaporated  down,  and  the  residue  distilled  with 
slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  pure  propionitnl ;  it  suffices  to  heat  ethyl  iodide  with 
alcohol  and  powdered  potassium  cyanide  until  it  is  decomposed, 
and  then  to  treat  the  distillate  as  described.* 

Propionic  acid,  as  Frankland  and  Kolbe  have  shown,  is  also 
formed  when  the  nitril  is  heated  with  tolerably  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  this  way,  Linnemann  ^  recom- 
mends treating  the  nitril  with  its  own  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  previously  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
three.  The  mixture  of  nitril  and  diluted  acid  is  then  heated  in 
connection  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  the  acid  distilled  off. 

The  aqueous  acid  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods 
is  then  converted  into  the  sodium  salt,  which  may  again  be 
decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  heated  in  a 
stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Linnemann). 

1  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  IxiV.  .329.  =  lb.  xciv.  321. 

'  Bcr.  Deulsch.  C'hcm.  Oca.  xii.  476. 
*  Williamson,  Phil.  J\/ag.  [4],  vi.  204. 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharvi.  cxlviii.  251. 
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According  to  Beckurts  and  Otto,^  the  acid  is  most  readily- 
prepared  by  heating  to  100°  one  part  by  weight  of  the  nitril  with 
three  parts  by  weight  of  a  mixture  of  three  volumes  of  water 
and  two  of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  oily  layer  which  is  separated 
out  does  not  increase  in  volume.  This  latter  is  then  almost 
pure  propionic  acid,  which  may  be  easily  freed  from  water  by 
rectification. 

Fitz  ^  states  that  the  fermentation  of  calcium  lactate  and 
calcium  malate  is  much  to  be  recommended  as  a  source  of 
propionic  acid.  Propionic  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with 
other  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  in  the  putrefaction  of  various 
organic  bodies,  and  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  products  of  dis- 
tillation of  wood.^ 

Propionic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  smell  re- 
sembling acetic  acid,  but  also  like  that  of  butyric  acid.  It 
boils  at  140°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'016  at  0°.  It  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but  on  the  addition  of 
calcium  chloride,  or  other  easily  soluble  salts,  it  separates  out 
and  swims  on  the  surface  as  an  oily  liquid.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  its  salts  have  a  fatty  feel,  the  name  which  it 
now  bears  was  given  to  this  acid  by  Dumas  (tt/joto?,  the  first, 
TTLov,  fat). 

The  Propionates. 

357  The  propionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  almost  all 
crystallize  readily.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  yield,  when 
heated  with  arsenic  trioxide,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  cacodyl. 

The  following  are  the  most  characteristic  salts  : 

Silver  Frojnonate,  CgH^O.^Ag,  is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  pro- 
pionate. It  dissolves  in  119  parts  of  water  at  18°,  and  much 
more  easily  in  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
glistening  tablets,  and  sometimes  in  large  broad  needles. 

Lead  Propionate,  (C3H502)2Pb,  crystallizes  with  great  difiiculty, 
and  on  evaporating  its  solution,  it  usually  remains  in  the  f :)rm 
of  a  gummy  mass.  When  its  solution  is  evaporated  with  finely 
divided  oxide  of  lead,  a  basic  salt  of  the  composition  3(C3H502)2Pb 
+  4PbO  is  formed.  This  may  be  dissolved  from  the  residue  by 
cold  water.    On  boiling  this  solution  it  separates  out  in  needles 

1  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  x.  262.  -  lb.  xi.  1899. 

^  Barre,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixviii.  1222  ;  Auderson,  Clicni.  News,  xiv.  257  ;  Kriinier, 
and  Grodslci,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xi.  1356. 
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or  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature iu  from  8  to  10  parts  of  water. 

This  characteristic  salt  is  well  adapted  for  the  separation  of 
propionic  from  formic  and  acetic  acids.  The  mixture  of  acids 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  oxide  of  lead,  the  residue  treated 
with  cold  water,  and  the  precipitate  of  the  basic  lead  propionate 
thrown  down  on  boiling  the  solution.  The  basic  salts  of  the 
other  two  acids  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by 
filtration  of  the  boiling  liquid.^ 

Methyl  Propionate,  CgHgOg-CHg,  possesses  a  pleasant  smell, 
boils  at  TO'^'S,  and  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9578. 

Ethyl  Propionate,  CgHgOg-CgHg,  boils  at  100°,  and  has  at  0°  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'9138. 

Propyl  Propionate,  C3H5O2.C3H7,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  124°, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0"9022  at  0°. 


Propionyl  Compounds. 

358  Propionic  Anhydride  or  Propionyl  Oxide,  (C3H50)20,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  propionyl  chloi'ide  on  sodium  pro- 
pionate. It  has  a  smell  resembling  acetyl  oxide,  and  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  168°— 1G9°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  15°  of 
1-0169. 

Propionyl  Chloride,  C3H5OCI,  is  formed  by  heating  propionic 
acid  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  but  has  as  yet  not  been 
obtained  pure. 

Propionyl  Bromide,  C3HgOBr,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way, 
and  is  a  pungent  smellmg  liquid,  fuming  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  boiling  at  96°— 98°,  and  having  at  14°  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-465.2 

Propionyl  Iodide,  C3H5OI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus and  iodine  upon  the  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid, 
boiling  at  127°— 128°  (Sestini). 

Propionamide,  CgHgONHg,  is  formed  by  acting  with  aqueous 
ammonia  on  ethyl  propionate,^  or  by  passing  ammonia  into  heated 
propionic  acid  until  the  boiling-point  rises  to  200°.  It  forms 
readily  soluble  crystals  which  melt  at  75° — 76°.* 

^  Linnnmann,  Aim.  Chcm.  Phnrm.  olx.  195. 

2  Sestini,  Bull.  Soc.  Chivi.  [2|,  xi.  468. 

3  RiM.  Soc.  Ohim.  [2],  xv.  228. 

Eiigler,  Ann.  Ghcm.  Pliarm.  cxxxiii.  143. 
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Siibstitutcd  Propionic  Acids.  The  mono-substitution  products 
exist  in  two  isomeric  forms  : 

o-Brompropionic  Acid.        .        j3-Brom propionic  Acid. 

CH„  CH„Br 

I  I 
CHBr  CH, 

I  !  ^ 

COgH.  CO2H. 

The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  heating  propionic  acid  with 
bromine ;  if  the  bromine  be  employed  in  excess  Dihrom- 
propionic  acid,  CHgCBrgCOgH,  is  formed.  Hence  it  is  seen 
that  the  substitution  here  takes  place  in  the  carbon  atom  at- 
tached to  the  carboxyl  group  ;  this  is  also  found  to  be  the  case 
with  the  other  fatty  acids.  The  /3-compounds,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  a-compounds,  are  not  formed  by  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  on  the  acid ;  they  will,  therefore,  be  described  further 
on  (see  Lactic, and  Glyceric  Acids). 


Peopionitril  and  its  Derivatives. 

359  Fropionitril,  CgHgCJT,  was  first  prepared  by  Pelouze,^  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  barium  ethylsulphate  and  potassium 
cyanide.  He  termed  it  cyanure  d'ethyle,  and  described  it  as  a 
very  j^oisonous  liquid  possessing  a  strong  alliaceous  odour.  Its 
chief  reactions  were  then  examined,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,  as  well  as  by  Frankland  and 
Kolbe. 

Pelouze's  method  does  not  give  a  good  3ueld,  and  the  product 
contains  the  isomeric  ethylcarbamine,  which  imparts  to  it  an  un- 
pleasant smell  and  poisonous  properties.  According  to  Gautier,- 
it  may  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  warming  it  for  some  time  with  mercuric  oxide. 

Linnemann  ^  obtained  it  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate.  The  portion  boiling 
at  110°  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  has  an 
acid  reaction,  and  then  distilled ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  first 
wit"h  caustic  potash,  and  afterwards  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  calcium  chloride.  It  is  then  dried  over  anhydrous  potassium 
carbonate,  and,  lastly,  washed  for  several  times  with  small 

1  Joui-n.  PJutrm.  xx.  399  ;  Aim.  Plmrm..  x.  249. 

-  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xvii.  180.  »  Chan.  Pharm.  cxlviii.  252. 
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quantities  of  water.  By  this  process  lie  obtained  2  65  kilos, 
from  20  kilos,  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Hofmann  and  Bucktou  ^  prepared  it  by  heating  propionamide 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  According  to  Gautier,^  it  is  best 
obtained  by  Williamson's  method.^  For  this  purpose  ethyl  iodide 
is  heated  with  potassium  cyanide  in  closed  tubes  to  180°  and  the 
product  distilled.  The  distillate  is  then  washed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  when  any  undecomposed  ethyl 
iodide  sinks  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  nitril  swimming  on  the 
top  may  be  washed  severtil  times. 

Propionitril  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  on  zinc-ethyl,*  and  also  when  the  last-named  substance 
is  treated  with  cyanogen  gas,-''  Avhen  the  following  reaction 
occurs : 

CN  C2H5  CN"  CN 

2  I     +  Zn/  =    2  I        +  Zn/ 

The  substance  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

Pure  propionitril  is  a  mobile,  peculiar,  ethereal  smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  97°,  and  solidifying  at  68°,  and  possessing  at  0°  a 
specific  gravity  of  O  SOIO  (Thorpe),  that  of  its  vapour  being 
1'928.  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  but  may  be  separated 
by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride. 

Propionitril  combines  with  the  hydracids.^  The  hydrochloride, 
C3HgNHCl,  is  gradually  formed  when  propionitril  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel. 
It  forms  apparently  monoclinic  prisms  which  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by-  dry 
ammonia.  On  exposure  to  air,  propionitril  absorbs  water  and 
is  converted  into  sal-ammoniac  and  propionic  acid.  It  melts 
at  121°,  and  on  standing  at  this  temperature  for  some  time  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  oil  which  does  not  again  solidify.  It 
also  forms  compounds  with  the  metallic  chlorides,  with  carbonyl 
chloride,  and  with  cyanogen  chloride.'' 

By  distilling  one  part  of  potassium  cyanide  with  three  parts 
of  potassium  ethyLsulphate,  Gautier  obtained  a  compound  of 
the  nitril  with  alcohol,  C3H5N33C2HPO,  which  boils  at  79°,  and  is 

1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  viii.  158  (1856).     ^  2;oc.  cit. 

3  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  ii.  205.  "  Gal,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm..  cxlvii.  120. 

'  Frankland  and  Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  1880,  i.  740. 

"  Gautier,  loc.  cit.  '  Henke,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cvi.  280. 
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miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water.  It  forma  a  crystalline 
mass  with  cyanide  of  jDotassium,  from  which  it  may  be  again 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  distillation.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapour  is  1'618,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  above 
compound  cannot  exist  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

Cyanethine,  (C3Hg)3N3,  was  first  prepared  by  Frankland  and 
Kolbe^  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  moist  propionitril. 
E.  von  Meyer  ^  found  that  a  better  yield  is  obtained  by  employ- 
ing dry  propionitril  and  sodium.  In  this  preparation  ethane 
is  evolved,  and  a  yellow  solid  mass  remains,  which  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  caustic  soda,  sodium  cyanide,  propionitril, 
ammonia,  and  sodium  propionate.  Cyanethine  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and.  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  pearly 
scales  melting  at  189°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at 
280°.  It  is  a  monad  base,  possessing  a  weak  alkaline  reaction. 
The  hydrochloride,  CgH-^gNgHCl  +  H2^'  "^^ry  soluble,  crystal- 
lizes in  Targe  transparent  striated  prisms,  and  forms  with 
platinic  chloride  a  double  salt  crystallizing  in  ruby  red  octohe- 
drons.    The  nitrate,  CgH^gN^NOgH,  crystalhzes  in  large  prisms. 

Cyanethine  is  a  tertiary  base,  capable  of  uniting  with  one  mole- 
cule of  ethyl  iodide.  If  the  resulting  compound  be  treated 
with  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is 
obtained  of  ethylcyanethonium  hydroxide,  G.^^{Gfi^^l:^^0^. 

When  cyanethine  is  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
sal-ammoniac  is  obtained,  together  with  a  monad  tertiary  base^ 
Cgllj^Ol^g-  This  crystalhzes  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
splendid  groups  of  needles  which  melt  at  156° — 157°.  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  the  compound  CgH^gClN, 
is  obtained.  This  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  an  unpleasant 
persistent  smell;  it  can  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  Avithout  de- 
composition, and  when  heated  with  ammonia  is  reconverted 
into  cyanethine,  whilst  nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  the 
base,  CgH^^Ng,  a  colourless  oily  liquid  boiling  at  204° — 205°. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water  with  alkaline  reaction,  but,  on  heat- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the 
compound.  This  compound  possesses  an  unpleasant  stupifying 
smell,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  poison.  When  the  vapour  is  in- 
haled even  in  small  quantities  it  produces  stujoor,  and  its 
physiological  action  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  coninc, 
CgHjgN,  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  hemlock  ;  but  its  action 


^  Journ.  Chevi.  Soc.  i.  60. 


2  Joimi.  Pmli.  Chcm.  [2],  x.xii.  261. 
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is  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  this  alkaloid,  from  which 
it  differs  in  composition  by  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  by  the  elements  of  cyanogen.  Hence  it  is  perhaps 
Conine  cyanide,  CgHj^(CN)N  (v.  Meyer). 


SECONDARY  PROPYL  ALCOHOL,  (CH3),CH0H. 

360  This  compound,  also  termed  isopropyl  alcohol,  was  obtained 
first  by  Berthelot,^  in  1855,  by  combining  propylene,  CaHg,  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  the  propyl  sulphuric  acid  thus 
obtained  with  water.  At  that  time  no  isomeric  alcohols  were 
known,  and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  Berthelot's  alcohol 
was  identical  with  that  first  obtained  from  fusel  oil. 

Friedel  -  then  obtained  a  substance  having  the  composition 
of  propyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water 
on  acetone  or  dimethyl  ketone  (CH3)2CO  ;  and  Kolbe  ^  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that'  this  must  be  the  first  member  of  the  series 
of  secondary  alcohols,  the  possible  existence  of  which  he  had 
already  predicted  (see  p.  182),  and  stated  that  this  body  on 
oxidation  would  be  found  again  to  yield  acetone,  and  this 
on  being  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  Friedel  ^  was  actually 
the  case. 

A  year  before  this,  Erlenmeyer  had  obtained  a  comj30und 
having  the  composition  of  propyl  iodide  by  heating  glycerine 
with  hydriodic  acid.  Further  examination  showed  that  this 
belongs  to  the  series  of  secondary  compounds,^  and  Berthelot 
proved  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  alcohol  obtained  from 
propylene." 

In  order  to  prepare  isopropyl  alcohol,  glycerine  is  distilled 
with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid  with  addition  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  when  allyl  iodide  is  first  obtained, 
according  to  the  following  equation  : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  3  IH  =  C3H5I  +  3  H,0  +  I3. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys..[Z1,  xliii.  309  ;  Ann.  Chevi.  Pharm.  xeiv.  78. 
Pep.  Chim.  Pure,  iv.  sni  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Plmrm.  cxxiv.  324 

^  ZjMsch.  CJicm.  18fi2,  627.  ■»  RSi).  Chim  Purr.,  v.  2J7 

J  ZeUsch.  Chem.  1801,  362;  ih.  1862,  43;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxvi  305- 
Zeitsch.  1863,  380  ;  ib.  1864,  642.  ' 

«  Compl.  Rend.  Ivii.  797  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxix.  126. 
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This  is  then  converted  into  secondary  propyl  iodide'  by  the 
excess  of  hydriodic  acid. 

CH      4-    2  HI 
I 

CH,T 

The  addition  of  the  phosphorus  serves  for  the  purpose  of  at 
once  converting  the  iodine  which  is  set  free  into  hydriodic 
acid. 

The  iso-alcohol  can  be  prepared  from  the  iodide  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  propyl  acetate  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  iodide  with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  or  lead 
acetate,  and  this  is  easily  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  the 
alcohol.  Secondly,  the  iodide  may  be  heated-  with  lead 
hydroxide  and  water  in  connection  with  a  reversed  condenser ;  ^ 
or,  again,  it  may  be  simply  heated  with  twenty  times  its  weight 
of  water  for  forty  hours  to  100°.^  On  distilling  the  product 
obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes,  aqueous  isopropyl 
alcohol  is  obtained,  and  this  can  be  rendered  anhydrous  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  slightly 
spirituous  smell,  boiling  at  83° — 84°,  and  ha\dng  a  specific 
gravity  at  IS""  of  0"791.  It  forms  with  water  the  hydrate 
2C3HgO  +  HgO,  boiling  constantly  at  80°,  and  having  the  same 
percentage  composition  as  ethyl  alcohol  (Erlenmeyer).  Accord- 
ing to  Linnemann,  other  hydrates  exist,  namely,  SCgHgO  + 
2H2O,  boiling  at  78°— 80°,  and  SC^'Sf>  +  Hp,  boiHug  at 
81°— 82°.* 

Isopropyl  Oxide  or  Di-isopropyl  Ether,  {(^^^^.^O,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  the  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
between  60°  and  62°,  and  possessing  a  smell  of  peppermint 
(Erlenmeyer). 

Isopropyl  Chloride,  C3H7CI,  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the 
alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  iodide  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate. It  boils  at  34° — 36°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0° 
of  0-874  (Linneman). 

Isopropyl  Bromide,  (^H-Br,  is  best  obtained  by  acting  upon 

^  Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  533 
^  Plawitzky,  Lichig's  Ann.  clxxv.  380. 

^  Nieilevist,  ih.  clxxxvii.  391.  *  Ann.  Chem.  PJuirm.  cxxxvi.  40. 
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the  iodide  with  bromine.  It  boils  between  61°  and  C3°,  and  at 
13°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-320  (Linnemann). 

The  remarkable  conversion  of  the  primary  into  the  secondary 
bromide  by  contact  with  aluminium  bromide  has  already  been 
mentioned.' 

Isopropijl  Iodide,  C^Hjl.  The  preparation  of  this  compound 
has  already  been  described.  It  boils  at  89°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  1'735  (Erlenmeyer).  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  this  iodide  can  be  readily  converted  into  propane,  which 
may  in  its  turn  be  transformed,  at  any  rate  partially,  into  the 
primary  chloride.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  pass 
from  the  secondary  compounds  to  the  primary  series,  and  vice  versd. 

Isoprojpyl  Nitrite,  CgH^NOg,  is  formed,  together  with  secondary 
nitro-propane,  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  the  iodide.  It 
is  an  easily  inflammable  liquid  which  boils  at  45°.^ 

Isopropyl  Nitrate,  C3H7NO3,  was  obtained  by  Silva  by  acting 
with  isopropyl  iodide  upon  silver  nitrate.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  101° — 102°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1'054.  It  is 
easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  white  luminous  flame,  and 
its  superheated  vapour  explodes  violently  when  ignited. 

Isopropyl  Borate,  'BiOQ^^)^,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol 
with  boron  trioxide  to  110° — 120°.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  resem- 
bling ethyl  borate,  and  boiling  at  140°.^ 

Isopropyl  Acetate,  C3H7.OC2H3O,  is  a  liquid  possessing  a 
smell  resembling  acetic  ether,  and  boiling  at  90° — 93°. 

Compounds  of  Isopropyl  v^^ith  Sulphur. 

361  These  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described 
under  the  corresponding  ethyl  compounds.  The  mercaptan, 
C3H7SH,  boils  at  45°,  and  the  sulphide,  (C3F7)2S,  at  105°. 
This  latter  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  the  compound 
(C3H7)2S,HgCl2,  crystallizing  in  white  needles.* 

Compounds  of  Isopropyl  with  Nitrogen. 

362  Isopropxjlamine,  C3H7NH2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia upon  the  iodide^  or  nitrate,*'  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 

1  Kekule  and  Schrotter,  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  2279. 

-  Silva,  Bull.  SoG.  Chim.  xii.  227  ;  V.  Meyer,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxi.  39. 

3  Councler,  Ber.  DcuLich.  Chem.  Gcs.  xi.  1107.  •»  Henry,  ib.  ii.  496. 

'  Siersch,  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  cxlviii,  261. 

^  Silva,  JSiiU.  Soc.  Chim.  xii.  228. 
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acid  on  isopropyl  carbamine.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  has  a 
sharp  characteristic  smell  resembling  herring-brine.  It  boils 
at  31°'5 — 32°'5,  and  at  18°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-690. 

Di-isopropylamine,  (G.^.^^H,  boils  at  83° "5 — 84°,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0722  at  22". 

Tri-isopropylamine  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state. 

Isopr(ypyl  Carbamine,  CN.C3H7,  is  formed  by  heating  the  iodide 
with  silver  cyanide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  87°,  and  possessing 
an  ethereal  smell  which  afterwards  becomes  offensive  and 
bitter.i 

Isopropyl  Cyanate,  CgH^OCN,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  74°'5,  and 
possessing  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8897,  whilst  that  of  the 
vapour  is  2 '944.^ 

Isopropyl  Thiocyanate,  CgH^SCN,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
iodide  with  potassium  thiocyanate,  and  is  a  liquid  possessing  an 
alliaceous  smell  and  boiling  at  149° — 151°  (Henry). 

NiTEO-COMPOUNDS  OF  ISOPROPTL. 

363  Secondary  Nitrop-'opane,  or  Pscudmiitro2y)'op)anc, 
(CH3)2CHN02,  is  formed,  together  with  isopropyl  nitrite,  by  act- 
ing with  the  iodide  on  silver  nitrite.  It  is  a  liquid  resembling 
primary  nitropropane,  but  boiling  at  115° — 118°,  and  being  a  little 
heavier  than  water.  Heated  with  alcoholic  soda,  the  crystalline 
compound  (CH3)2CN'aN"02  separates  out,  and  this  deflagrates  on 
heating.  It  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  moist  air,  and  its 
solution  gives  precipitates  Avith  the  various  metallic  salts.^ 

If  pscudonitropropane  be  dissolved  in  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  strong  caustic  potash,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  bromine 
added,  hrompsetcdonitropropanc,  (CH3)2CBr]S"02,  separates  out. 
This  is  a  heavy  powerfully  refracting  oily  liquid,  which  possesses 
a  very  strong  smell  and  boils  at  148° — 150°,  and  does  not  possess 
acid  properties. 

Propylp)smdonitrol,  (CH3)2C(NO)N02.  In  order  to  prepare 
this  compound,  pseudonitropropane  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash, 
rather  more  than  one  molecule  of  potassium  niti-ite  in  aqueous 
solution  added,  and  a  slow  stream  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  allowed 
slowly  to  flow  into  this  mixture,  the  whole  being  cooled.  The 

^  C'ovi])L  licnd.  l.wii.  723  ;  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  c.xlLc.  155. 

"  Rilvii,  Did.  Chim.  iii.  158  {he.  cit.). 

*  Y.  Meyer,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clx.xi.  39. 
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liquid  soon  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  the  nitrol  separates 
out  as  a  solid  mass  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis,  and  acids.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  readily  so 
when  warmed,  giving  rise  to  a  pure  blue-coloured  solution,  fi-om 
which  the  compound  separates  out  on  evaporation  in  transparent 
crystals  resembling  those  of  calc-spar,  but  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.'- 

Propylpseudonitrol  melts  at  76°  forming  a  blue  liquid  which 
on  rapid  cooling  again  solidifies,  but  decomposes  when  heated 
for  some  time  with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  another  product, 
jS-diniirapropane,  (CHg)2C(N02)2,  being  formed.  This  is  also 
produced  when  the  pseudonitrol  is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
chromium  trioxide  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  body  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  bright 
white  translucent  crystals  which  closely  resemble  camphor.  They 
melt  at  53°,  and  volatilize  easily  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  although  the 
body  does  not  boil  until  185°'5.  It  does  not  possess  acid  pro- 
perties, and  when  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
acetone  and  hydroxylamine  : 

CH„ 
I 

CO    +    2N(OH)H2  + HgO. 
CH3 

Compounds  of  Isopropyl  with  Phosphorus.^ 

364  Isopropyl  Phosphine,  (C3H7)PH2,  is  a  strongly  refracting 
liquid,  possessing  a  penetrating  smell,  boiling  at  41°,  and  taking 
fire  at  the  summer  temperature  on  exposure  to  air.  Its  vapour 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-673.  When  oxidized  with  nitric  acid 
isopropyl  phosphinic  acid,  C3H7PO(OH)2,  is  formed.  This  is  a 
sohd  paraffin-like  mass,  which  melts  at  60° — 70°. 

Di-isopropylplwspUne,  boils  at  118°,  possesses  an 

intense  phosphine  smell,  and  is  much  more  readily  ignited  than 
the  foregoing  compound.  If  a  drop  be  brought  on  to  filter-paper 
it  inflames  at  once,  and  burns  with  evolution  of  a  dense  white 
luminous  vapour  without  igniting  the  paper. 

1  V.  Meyer,  lAchig'a  Ann.  clxxv.  120;  clxxx.  144. 

2  Hofmann,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Olicm.  Gcs.  vi.  292  and  304. 
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Tri-isopropylphosplmbe,  (CgH^)^?,  closely  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding ethy]  compound,  and  forms  a  crystalline  liydriodide. 
It  likewise  yields  with  carbon  disulphide  fine  red  crystals,  and 
also  unites  with  sulphur,  but  the  compound  thus  formed  is  not 
crystalline. 

Tetm-isopropylphosplionium  Iodide,  P(C3Hy)^I,  crystallizes  from 
wtiter  in  cubes  or  octohedrons. 


ACETONE,  OR  DIMETHYL  KETONE, 

(CH3),C0. 

365  In  early  times  it  was  noticed  that  when  sugar  of  lead  is 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  a  peculiar  liquid  is  formed  which 
Libavius  termed  the  quintessence  of  this  salt.  Boyle  supposed 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  vinegar,  this  giving  up  some  of  its 
constituents  to  the  lead.  He  also  noticed  that  when  potassium 
acetate  is  distilled,  a  spirituous  liquid  possessing  a  strong  smell 
and  taste  is  formed.  Becher,  who  first  observed  the  inflam- 
mability of  the  substance  obtained  from  sugar  of  lead,  thought 
that  the  sjnritus  ardens  was  in  fact  spirit  of  wine  which  had 
been  regenerated  j  and  Lemery,  as  well  as  Stahl,  believed  that 
vinegar  is  a  compound  of  spirit  of  wine  and  acid,  the  former 
being  carried  away  with  the  acids  into  the  pores  of  lead,-^  and 
the  latter  being  held  back  by  the  metal  during  the  process  of 
distillation.  The  difference  between  this  combustible  spirit  and 
alcohol  was  first  pointed  out  by  Boerhaave  in  1732.  After  his  time 
the  body  was  but  little  investigated  until  1805,  when  Tromms- 
dorff  stated  that  on  distilling  acetate  of  potash  or  soda  a  liquid 
was  obtained  which  stands  between  alcohol  and  ethei*.  Two 
years  later  the  brothers  Derosne,  in  Paris,  examined  the  liquid 
which  was  obtained,  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  in  the  distillation  of 
acetate  of  copj)er,  and  as  the  liquid  appeared  to  them  closely 
to  resemble  the  various  compound  ethers,  they  termed  it  dthcr 
2rjroac6tique}  Lastly  Chenevix  found,  in  1809,  that  the  same 
compound  is  obtained  when  any  one  of  the  acetates  is  distilled, 
and  he  gave  to  it  tlie  name  of  pyroacetic  ."spirit,  and  believed 

^  L(Mneiy,  A  Course  of  Cliemidri),  (riuisliiti-il  liy  Krili,  1(398,  ]>.  140. 
'■^  Ann,  C/iivi.  Ixiii.  267. 
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that  it  contained  less  oxygen  than  acetic  acid.^  Various  other 
chemists  also  worked  upon  this  subject.^ 

The  correct  composition  of  the  compound  we  now  term 
acetone  was  first  given  by  Liebig^  and  Dumas/  Kane  ^  investi- 
gated it  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  au 
alcohol,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  mesityl  alcohol.  Chancel,** 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  it  to  be  a  copulated  compound,  and 
having  the  formula  Cj,H^0,CH2. 

After  Williamson  had  ascertained  the  constitution  of  the 
ketones,  acetone  was  looked  upon  as  being  methyl  acetyl,  or 
aldehyde  (acetyl  hydride)  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  had 
beei_  replaced  by  methyl.  This  view  was  corroborated  by  the 
synthesis  of  acetone,  accomplished  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl 
on  acetyl  chloride,  a  reaction  suggested  by  Chiozza,^  but  carried 
out  by  Freund.^  As,  however,  the  radical  acetyl  itself  may  be 
considered  to  be  composed  of  the  grgups  carbonyl  and  methyl^ 
the  present  view  respecting  the  composition  of  acetone,  as  also 
of  all  ketones,  is  that  these  are  compounds  of  two  alcohol- 
radicals  with  carbonyl.  A  further  corroboration  of  this  view 
was  given  by  Wanklyn,^  who  observed  that  propione,  or  diethyl 
ketone,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
sodium-ethyl. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  acetone  is  formed  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  the  acetates.  According  tO'  Liebig,-^*'  the  bariuiii 
salt  is  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  as  it  decomposes  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  hence  the  formation  of  tarry 
products  which  occurs  when  the  calcium  or  the  lead  salt  is  used 
is  avoided. 

Acetone  is  also  formed,  together  with  other  products,  when  the 
vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

2  CH3.CO.OH  =  CH3.  CO.CH3  +  CO2  +  Hp. 

It  is  likewise  formed  by  acting  on  aldehyde  with  heated  caustic 
potash, as  well  as  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  following  sub- 
stances together  with  lime,  viz.  citric,  tartaric,  and  lactic  acids, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  &c. 

'  Nicholson's  Journ.  xxvi.  225,  340. 
Miicairc  <and  Maieet,  Bih.  Univ.  xxiv.  126  ;  Qaavl.  Journ.  Science,  xvii.  171 ; 
Matteucci.  Ann.  C'hvm.  Phys.  [2],  xlvi.  429. 

=*  Ann.  Pharm.  i.  223.  *  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  xlvii.  203. 

•'  Pogrj.  Ann.  xliv.  473  ;  Trans.  Irish  Acad,  xviii.  134  (i838). 
*  Covqit.  Rend.,  xx.  1590.  7  chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  232. 

«  lb.  cxviii.  1.  «  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxxi.  605. 

Luc.  cit.  n  Schliiiiiiioli,  Zcilsch.  Chcm.  18(5!),  335, 
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It  is  contained  in  large  quantity  in  the  products  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood,  and  is  obtained  from  this  on  the  large  scale 
(see  p.  196j.  It  was  also  formerly  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  jDreparation  of  aniline,-^  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  iron 
on  nitrobenzol  and  the  distillation  of  the  product  with  lime. 
At  present,  however,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  in  place  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  crude  aniline  contains  no  acetone. 

Acetone  is  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitios} 
Geuther  believes  that  in  these  cases  it  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  aceto-acetic  acid,^  but  this  has  not  been 
proved. 

Properties. — Acetone  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  possessing 
a  penetrating,  refreshing,  ethereal  smell  and  a  burning  taste. 
It  boils  at  56°'3  (Regnault),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0"8144  (Kopp),  that  of  its  vapour  being  2-002  (Dumas).  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  many  other  carbon 
compounds,  such  as  fats,  resins,  camphors,  &c. 

When  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium 
sulphite,  acetone  deposits  the  compound  CgllgO+NaHSOg,  in 
pearly  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  less  so  in  alcohol.  The 
sulphites  of  potassium  and  ammonium  form  similar  compounds. 
This  process  may  be  employed  for  purifying  acetone,  the  crystals 
being  distilled  with  potash. 

366  Monoclilor acetone,  CHg.CO.CHgCl,  was  first  prepared  by 
Riche,^  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  more  fully  investigated  by  Linnemann,^  who 
obtained  it  by  acting  with  hypochlorous  acid  in  presence  of 
mercuric  oxide  on  monobrompropylene,  CH,.  —  CBr^CHg.  It 
is  also  formed  when  pure  acetone  is  treated  with  chlorine,  but 
not  to  saturation,®  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  dichlorglycide,  CHClg  —  CCl— CHg'^  (see  Glycerin).  It  is  a 
strongly  smelling,  pungent,  caustic  liquid.  It  boils  at  119° — 120°, 
and  at  16°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'16,  that  of  its  vapour  being 
3'13.  When  brought  in  contact  with  potassium  iodide,  mono- 
iodoacetone,  CHg.CO.CHgl,  is  formed,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  which 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

1  G.  Williams,  Chem.  Ncios,  ii.  231. 

-  Fetters,  Kaulich,  and  Bctz,  Schmidt,  Jahrh.  Gcs.  Med.  cxii.  145  ;  Markovnii- 
koIT,  Licbig's  Aim.  clxxxii.  362. 

*  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1868,  5.  *  Compt.  Rend.  xlix.  176. 

^71?!.  Chcm.  P/ui7-m.  cxxxiv.  170  ;  cxxxviii.  122. 

"  Glutz  and  Fischer,  Jourii.  Frakt.  Chew..  [2],  iv.  52  ;  BischofT,  Bcr.  Dcidsch. 
Chem.  Gcs.  v.  863,  963  ;  Mulder,  ib.  1007.  "  llcnry,  ih.  965. 
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Dichloracetone,  CgHjCl.^O,  exists  in  two  isomeric  conditions; 
the  one  obtained  by  Liebig  and  Kane,  and  termed  by  the  latter 
cliemist  mcsilchloral,  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Fittig.^  It  is 
formed  when  acetone  is  saturated  with  chlorine  or  when  potas- 
sium chlorate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetone  in  hydrochloric 
acid.2  The  crude  dichloracetone  is  a  very  caustic  body,  possess- 
ing a  pungent  smell,  due,  however,  to  an  impurity.  When 
purified  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  it  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  pleasantly  ethereal  smelling  Hquid,^  boiling  at 
120°,  this  is,  singularly  enough,  at  the  same  temperature 
at  which  monochloracetone  boils.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-236  at  21°,  and  its  vapour  density  is  4-32. 

The  constitution  of  dichloracetone  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CH3.CO.GHCI2,  for  an  isomeric  compound  is  obtained  by 
oxidizing  dichlorhydrin  (dichlorisopropyl  alcohol),  CHjCl.CH 
(0H).CH2C1,  and  accordingly  has  the  following  constitution 
CHjCl.CO.CHgCL  It  is  a  solid  body,  crystallizing  in  long 
needles,  fusing  at  43°.  The  liquid  boils  at  170° — 171°,  but  eva- 
porates at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  possesses  an  excessively 
pungent  odour,  the  vapour  attacking  the  eyes  violently.* 

Trichlor acetone,  C3H3CI3O,  was  first  prepared  by  Bouis,^  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  wood-spirit. 
Kramer"  afterwards  obtained  it  by  treating  a  mixture  of  acetone 
and  isobutyl  aldehyde  with  chlorine.  It  is  also  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Bischoff,  when  moist  chlorine  is  led  into  warmed  acetone 
in  presence  of  sunlight.  It  boils  at  170° — '172°,  possesses  a  sharp 
smell,  and  yields,  Avith  water,  the  hydrate,  C3H3CI3O  +  2H2O, 
crystallizing  in  fine  tables  which  melt  at  43°.  When  mixed  with 
aniline  and  caustic  potash  an  intense  smell  of  phenyl  carbamine 
is  produced,  and  hence  the  constitution  of  the  substance  is 
CH3.CO.CCI3  or  methyl-chloral. 

Tetrachloracetone,  G^^Glf),  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  a 
liquid  possessing  a  very  strong  and  irritating  smell,  and,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  yields  the  crystalline  hydrate 
C3H2CI4O  -i-  4H2O,  melting  at  38°— 39°.  As  this  also  gives  the 
carbamine  reaction  it  possesses  the  formula  CHgCl.CO.CClg. 

*  Ann.  CJicm.  Pharm.  ex.  23.  StiiJelcr,  ib.  cxi.  277. 

*  Borsdu!  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Chcni.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  111. 

Maikownikofr,  J]ei:  Deulsch.  Ohcm.  Gcs.  iv.  5G2  ;  vi.  1210  ;  Glutz  and  Fischer, 
.hiurn.  PrakL  Olmn.  [2],  iv.  25 ;  "Von  Hoermann,  Be7\  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii. 
1306. 

5  Ann..  C/iim.  Phy.i.  [3],  xxi.  111.  "  Per.  Tkularh.  Chnn.  Gcs.  vii.  257. 
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Pentachloracetonc,  CHClg.CO.CClg,  has  not  been  obtained  as 
yet  from  acetone,  but  it  can  be  prepared  b}'  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  quinic  acid  and  other  aromatic  compounds,  as  well  as  on 
albuminoid  bodies  and  other  substances.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid 
boiling  at  190°,  and  possessing  a  sharp  taste,  and  a  smell  resem- 
bling that  of  chlorine.  It  forms  a  hydrate,  C3HCI5O  +  4H2O, 
which  melts  at  15°— 17°.^ 

Hexchloracetone,  CCl3.CO.CCl3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light. It  is  an  oily,  pungent  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  200° — 20 1°, 
and  forming  with  water,  at  6°,  the  hydrate  CgClgO  +  HgO, 
which  decomposes  at  15°.^ 

Various  bromine  and  iodine  substitution-products  of  acetone 
are  also  known. 

Nitroso-acetone  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite 
on  an  alkaline  solution  of  aceto-acetic  ether  which  is  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  saturated  with  potash.  After  some 
days  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  compound,  is  ex- 
tracted with  ether.  It  is  a  j)roduct  of  decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound nitro-aceto-acetic  acid  which  will  be  described  further  on  : 

CH3.CO.CH(NO).CO.OC2H5  +  H.,0  =  CH3.C0.CH,(N0)  + 

CO^-hHO.C^H,. 

Nitroso-acetone  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
glistening  tablets  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  65°,  and  decompose 
easily  at  a  higher  temperature,  but  may  be  volatilized  in  a 
current  of  steam.  It  is  an  acid  which  dissolves  in  alkaUs  with 
formation  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.^ 

Condensation-Products  of  Acetone. 

367  Acetone  forms  a  series  of  condensation-products.  Some 
of  these  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  have  been  investi- 
gated by  various  chemists.  We  shall  here  describe  only  the 
better  known  of  these  bodies.  Hygroscopic  agents  give  rise  to 
the  following  compounds : 

Mesityl  oxide    .    .    .  CgH^oO. 

Phorone  CgH^p. 

Mesitylenc    ....  CgH^j. 

^  Stiidclei',  Ann.  Chciii.  Phariu.  crd.  277.  "  Plautuinour,  ib.  xxxi.  326. 

^  Meyt'i'  iind  Ziibliii,  B'r,  Deiitsch.  Cliem.  G'cs.  xi.  692. 
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Of  these,  the  least  is  a  triuiethyl-benzol,  and  will  bo  described 
later  on. 

Mcsityl  Oxide,  CgH^^gO.  This  body  was  discovered  in  1838 
by  Kane.'  He  obtained  it  by  acting  on  acetone  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  mode  of  preparation  is 
recommended  by  Baeyer  ^  as  the  best.  Acetone  is  saturated  in 
the  cold  with  this  gas,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks, 
and  the  product  afterwards  washed  with  water  and  caustic  soda. 
It  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  the  distillate,  which  still 
contains  chlorine,  treated  "with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic 
potash  and  mesityl  oxide  and  phorone  obtained  from  the  washed 
and  dried  product.^ 

Mesityl  oxide  is  a  mobile  liquid  smelling  of  peppermint, 
boiling  at  132°,  and  acting  like  acetone.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
acetic  acid,  and  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
yields  a  heavy  liquid  dichloride,  CgH^oClg,  which  decomposes  on 
heating.  It  combines  with  bromine  to  form  the  compound 
CgH^oBrgO,  resembhng  the  foregoing  compound.  When  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  with  assumption  of  Avater 
into  two  molecules  of  acetone. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  mesityl  oxide  possesses 
the  following  constitution  : 

CHg 

)>G  =  CH-C0-CH3. 
CH3 

Phorone,  CgH^^O,  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms,  which 
melt  at  28°  and  boil  at  190° — 191°.  It  possesses  a  smell  some- 
what like  that  of  geranium  and  not  unpleasant,  producing  in 
many  persons  headache  and  sickness.  In  its  chemical  properties 
it  resembles  mesityl  oxide.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
acetic  acid,  and  bromine  converts  it  into  the  tetrabromide, 
CgH^^Br^O,  which  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  colour- 
less transparent  flat  monoclinic  prisms  which  melt  at  88° — 89°. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  first 
into  acetone  and  mesityl  oxide  ;  its  constitution  may,  therefore, 
be  represented  by  the  following  formula,  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  its  formation  from  triacetonamine  (see  p.  574)  : 

CH:>  =  CH  -  CO  -  CH  -  C<g|- 

'  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1838  ;  Fogg.  Ann.  xliv.  473. 
Ann.  C'hein.  Phami.  cxl.  '297.  ^  Claisen,  ib.  cl:;xx.  1. 
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Acetone  Bases. 

368  According  to  Stiideler/  the  base  acetonine,  CgHj^gNg,  is 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  ether  and  acetone  is  saturated  with 
ammonia  at  100".  Heintz  states  that  this  base  does  nut  exist. 
He  obtained  a  series  of  different  bases  ^  which  have  also  been 
investigated  by  Sokoloff  and  Latschinoff.^  Tliese  bases  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  their  platinum  double  chlorides. 

Diacetonamine,  CqH.-^^1^0,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  difficult  to 
obtain  in  a  pure  state,  as  it  partially  decomposes  on  distillation 
into  ammonia  and  mesityl  oxide.  With  acids,  it  forms,  however, 
a  series  of  stable  salts  which  crystallize  well.  When  it  is 
treated  with  potassium  nitrite,  mesityl  oxide  is  formed,  whilst 
sodium  amalgam  yields  diacetone  alkamine,  CgH^gNO,  a  liquid 
possessing  a  slightly  ammoniacal  smell,  and  boihng  at  174° — 175°. 

Diacetonamine  probably  possesses  the  following  constitutional 
formula  : 

CH3 
I 

HgN— C— CH2  -  CO  -  CH3. 

This  is  rendered  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  on  oxidation 
it  yields  amidodimethyl  acetic  acid  and  amidodimethyl  propionic 
acid. 

Triacetonamine,  CjjHj^yNO,  separates  out  as  a  hydrate,  Cgllj-NO 
+  HgO,  on  addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  oxalate,  and  this  cr^'s- 
tallizes  from  ether  in  large  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at  58°. 
The  anhydrous  base  is  obtained  ftom  the  mother-liquors  in  the 
form  of  long  needles  which  melt  at  34°'6. 

Triacetonamine  volatilizes  easily  at  the  ordinary  temj)erature, 
and  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  salts  ai'e  also 
very  stable.  By  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  on  the  neutral  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride,  nitrosotriacdonamhic,  C9Hj,g(N0)N0, 
is  obtained,  and  this  substance  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
hot  water,  crystallizing  in  needles  which  melt  at  72° — 73°.  WTaen 
warmed  with  caustic  potash,  phoroue  is  produced. 

^  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  cxi.  277. 
Ann.  Chem.  Phami.  clxxiv.  133  ;  clxxviii.  305,  326  ;  clxxxi.  70 ;  clxxxiii. 
276,  290  ;  clxxxix.  214  ;  cxci.  122  ;  cxcii.  339  ;  cxciv.  53 ;  cxcviii.  42. 
^  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chan.  Ges.  vii.  1384. 
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When  triacetonamine  is  treated  with  sodium  ama]gam  and 
water,  triacctonalkamine ,  CgHjgNO,  is  produced ;  this  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  water  in  pyramids  which  easily  volatihze,  melt  at 
128°'5,  and  have  a  sweet  burning  taste. 

Triacetonamine  on  oxidation  yields  the  dibasic  imidodimdliyl- 
acetodimethyl-propionic  acid,  G^Ji.^^(^'S.){Q:0>^)^.  From  this  fact, 
and  from  the  other  reactions  of  the  base,  the  following  constitu- 
tion may  be  deduced  : 

^C(CH3)2  -  CH/*"^- 

Other  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  prepared 
by  Heintz.  For  their  description  the  memoirs  already  cited 
must  be  referred  to. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  FOUR  ATOMS  OF  CARBON, 
OR  THE  BUTYL  GROUP. 

369  These  compounds  are  derived  from  the  folloAving  paraffins : 

Butane.  Isobutaue. 

CH3  —  CHg  —  CHg  —  CHg.  CH3  —  CHv^^g^ 

Foiir  alcohols  are  derived  from  these  ;  from  butane,  in  the 
first  place,  one  primary  and  one  secondary ;  and  secondly,  from 
isobutane,  one  primary  and  one  tertiary  alcohol.  One  of  these 
was  discovered  by  Wurtz,  in  1852,  in  fusel  oil  from  potato  spirit, 
and  from  beetroot  molasses.  This  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  in 
its  reactions  with  common  alcohol,  and,  on  oxidation,  yields  au 
acid  which  has  the  composition  of  butyric  acid.  Hence  this 
alcohol  was  supposed  to  possess  a  constitution  analogous  to 
that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  especially  as  at  that  time  even  the 
existence  of  isomeric  alcohols  was  not  dreamt  of  Still  its  low 
boiling-point  was  an  anomaly,  for  Hermann  Kopp  had  found 
that  in  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols,  for  every  increment 
of  CHg,  the  boiling-point  rises  19°.  and  lience  butyl  alcohol 
ought  to  boil  at  116°,  whereas  various  observ^ers  agreed  that  it 
boiled  constantly  at  108° — 109°.  In  1867  Erlenmeyer  found  that 
the  butyric  acid  got  by  this  oxidation  is  not  common  butyric, 
but  isobutyric  acid,  (CH3)2CH.C02H,  a  body  which  had  been 
obtained  synthetically  from  secondary  propyl-iodide  by  con- 
version into  the  nitril,  and  thus  it  appeared  that  fei'mentation 
butyl  alcohol  is  derived  from  isobutane. 

A  second  butyl  alcohol  was  discovered  in  1863,  by  De  Luynes, 
and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  of  butylene  hydrate,  because  it  is  so 
easily  converted  into  butylene  and  water,  and  can  also  be  readily 
obtained  from  butylene.  This  was  soon  recognised  as  being  tlie 
secondary  alcohol. 


NORMAL  BUTANE. 
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About  the  same  time  Butlerow  prepared  the  tertiary  alcohol 
by  synthesis;  whilst  the  normal  primary  alcphol  was  first  pre- 
pm-ed  by  Lieben  and  Rossi,  in  1869,  by  the  reduction  of  butyric 
acid. 


NORMAL  BUTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

370  Butane  or  Tetrane,  C^H^^q,  was  first  prepared  by 
Frankland  in  1849,  by  acting  with  zinc^  or  mercury^  on 
ethyl  iodide.  He  termed  it  ethyl,  a  name  which  was  after- 
wards changed  to  diethyl  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  butyl 
hydride,  which  Wurtz  had  obtained  from  alcohol,  and  which,  as 
we  now  know,  is  isobutane. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  butane,  ethyl  iodide,  dried  over 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes,  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  clean  zinc,  to  150°.  An  excess  of  this 
metal  must  be  avoided,  as  otherwise  zinc-butyl  would  be 
formed.  According  to  Schoyen,^  the  zinc  is  best  employed  in 
the  form  of  thin  strips,  and  the  ethyl  iodide  mixed  Avith  its 
equal  volume  of  pure  ether.  After  the  mixture  has  been  heated 
to  100°,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  opened  in  the  flame  in  order 
to  allow  the  ethane  to  escape ;  this  gas  being  formed  in  large 
or  small  C[uantity,  according  to  the  care  which  is  taken  in  drying 
the  materials.  The  tube  is  then  again  sealed,  and  heated  for 
several  hours  to  130° — 140°.  It  is  then  cooled  with  ice-water, 
and  the  point  opened,  when  a  mixture  of  ethane  and  ethylene 
is  evolved.  The  cold  water  is  now  removed,  and  the  regular 
stream  of  gas  which  is  evolved  collected  over  mercury.  The 
butane  thus  obtained  may  still  contain  small  quantities  of  the 
two  other  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  of  ethyl  iodide.  This  latter, 
as  well  as  the  ethylene,  can  be  removed  by  drying  the  gas 
with  a  coke  pellet,  saturated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Pure 
butane  is  obtained  after  washing  with  caustic  potash,  and  drying. 
It  may,  however,  still  contain  a  trace  of  ethane. 

Butane  occurs  in  American  petroleum  (see  p.  140),  and  it  is 
also  produced  when  butyric  acid  and  succinic  acid  are  heated 
with  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  their  weight  of  hydriodic  acid 

^  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  ii.  263  ;  Anil.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  171. 
'  Journ.  Chain.  Soc.  iii.  322 ;  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  221. 
'  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxxx.  233. 
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for  some  hours  to  280°. Butane  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  can 
easily  be  condensed  by  cold  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  +  1°,  and 
has  a  sjDecific  gravity  of  O  G.  Under  a  pressure  of  2  •25  atmo- 
spheres the  gas  liquefies  at  18°  (Butlerow).  The  specific 
gravity  of  butane  gas  is  2 '046.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  whilst  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  at  14!°'2,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  744-8  mm.,  18-13  volumes. 

In  diffused  daylight  chlorine  acts  upon  butane  with  formation 
of  substitution-products,  amongst  which  butyl  chloride  occurs: 
This  compound  is,  however,  not  obtained  pure  in  this  way,  but 
its  presence  is  ascertained  by  transforming  it  into  butyric  acid 
(Schoyen).  Carius  obtained  dibrombutane,  a  liquid  boiling 
between  155°  and  162°,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  butane.^ 


PRIMARY  BUTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

371  Priviary  Butyl  Alcohol,  C^HgOH.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
compound  an  aqueous  solution  of  butyraldehyde  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  formate  and  calcium  butjTate,  is 
treated  with  1  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam,  of  which  about  70 
times  the  volume  is  needed.  This  is  gradually  added,  the 
liquid  being  kept  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  whole  is  then  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  dried, 
first  over  ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  over  caustic 
baryta.^ 

In  the  above  method  of  preparing  the  aldehyde  a  not  in- 
considerable quantity  of  the  alcohol  is  formed,  a  part  of  the 
formate  being  decomposed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.* 

Butyl  alcohol  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
on  butyric  anhydride  diluted  with  butyric  acid.^ 

(C.HyO)^  +  4  H2  =  2  C4H9OH  +  H^O. 

In  place  of  the  anhydride,  a  mixture  of  butyryl  chloride  and 
butyric  acid  may  be  emjjloyed  ;  but,  as  in  the  former  reaction, 
this  does  not  give  a  good  yield.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  formed, 
together  with  other  products,  in  tolerable  quantity,  by  a  peculiar 

1  Berthelot,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  vii.  62. 
-  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  214. 

*  Liebeii  and  Rossi,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  clviii.  137. 

*  Pagliani,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  x.  2055. 
Linncniann,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cl.xi.  180. 

«  Saytzeir,  Journ.  Pmkt.  Chcm.  [2],  iii.  82. 
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fermentation  of  glycerin/  brought  about  in  the  i:)resence  of  a 
schizomycetes.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  fusel  oil  from 
potato  spirit.^ 

Butyl  alcohol  is  a  highly  refracting,  somewhat  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  which  excites  coughing.  It  boils 
at  117°,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  flame.  At  0°  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0  8242,  and  dissolves  in  12  parts  of  water, 
but  is  sejDarated  on  addition  of  calcium  chloride.  Its  derivatives 
are  obtained  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  corresponding  ethyl 
compounds,  from  which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  then- 
higher  boiling-points. 

(  C  H 

Butyl-ethyl  Oxide,  0  is  formed  by  the  action  of  butyl 

iodide  on  sodium  ethylate,  and  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at 
91°'7,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  6°  of  0'7694.  In  the 
formation  of  this  ether,  a-butylene  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  also 
formed : 

C.Hgl  +  CgHsONa  =  Nal  -f  C^HgOH  +  C^Hg. 

In  order  to  remove  the  alcohol  it  must  be  rectified  over  powdered 
calcium  chloride. 

Dihutyl  Oxide,  (C^Hg)20,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
foregoing  compound.  Butylene  is  always  evolved  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  secondary  butyl  alcohol  is  produced,  which  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  over  sodium.  Dibutyl  ether  boils 
at  140°'5,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'784. 

Butyl  Chloride,  C^HgCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol 
.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  iodide  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  boils  at  77°'6,  and  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9074<. 

Bidyl  Iodide,  C^Hgl,  boils  at  129°-6,  and  has  at  0°  the  specific 
gravity  1  -643.  This  body  serves  for  the  preparation  of  other 
butyl  compounds,  because  it  can  be  prepared  from  impure  butyl 
alcohol,  and  the  impurities  can  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  fractional 
distillation,  whereas  they  are  only  removed  from  the  alcohol 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  other  ethers  of  primary  normal  butyl  have  been  but 
slightly  investigated.  The  alcohol  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
with  formation  of  a  very  stable  acid  sulphate,  which  yields  an 
easily  soluble  barium  salt,  (C^HgSOJaBa  +  HgO,  crystallizing 
in  tablets. 

1  Fitz,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Cliem,.  Ocs.  x.  278. 
'  llabuteau,  Gom.pl.  Rend.  Ixxxvii.  600. 
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Butyl  Carbonate,  ((3^11^)^00.^,  is  formed,  together  with  butylene 
and  bvityl  oxide,  by  heating  tlie  iodide  with  silver  carbonate. 
It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  207°. 

Sidplntr  Compounds  of  Butyl.  These  are  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  potassium  salts  by  treating  them  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  butyl  iodide.  They  are  mobile  liquids 
possessing  an  unpleasant  smell :  ^ 


Butyl  hydrosulphide,  C^HgSH 
Butyl  sulphide,  (0^119)28 


B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at  0°. 

97°-98°  0-856 
182°  0-8523 


Nitrogen  Bases,  These  are  obtained  from  the  chloride  by 
heating  it  with  potassium  cyanate  and  alcohol,  when  a  solution 
of  the  carbimide  is  first  obtained,  and  this  is  then  boiled  with 
caustic  potash.  The  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  the  product 
is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  distilled  with  lime.  The  distillate  boils  between  7G° 
and  208°  and  is  a  mixture  of  three  bases,  of  which  the  primary 
one  is  easily  obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation.  Butyl- 
amine,  C^HgNHg,  boils  at  75°'5,  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of 
0'7553,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  its  vapour 
easily  attacks  caoutchouc  and  cork  (Lieben  and  Rossi). 

Cyanogen  Compcwids.  Of  these  the  only  one  which  is  known 
is  the  mustard-oil,  CS.NC^Hg,  a  liquid  boihng  at  167°,  and 
yielding  a  thio-urea  which  melts  at  79°.^ 

Nitro-compoiinds  of  Primary  Butyl.  Normal  primary  nitro- 
butane,  C^HgNOg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on 
well-cooled  butyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time  butyl  nitrite, 
which  has  not  been  specially  investigated,  is  produced.  Primary 
nitrobutane  boils  at  151° — 152°,  and  possesses  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  primary  nitro-paraffins,  but  it  is  only  a  Aveak 
acid.  It  yields  substitution  products  with  bromine.  The 
monobrom-compound  yields,  like  bromnitroethane,  dinitrohutanc, 
C4H8(N02)2,  t»y  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  This  is  a  rather 
sweetly  smelling  liquid  which  decomposes  on  heating.  It  is 
a  monobasic  acid ;  the  potassium  salt  forms  golden-yellow 
tablets,  and  the  silver  salt  crystallizes  from  hot  water,  in  large 
deep-yellow  scales,  which  exhibit  a  bluish-violet  colour  by 
reflected  light.    Neither  of  these  salts  is  explosive.' 

'  Grabowsky  and  SaytzcIT,  Ann.  Chcm.  PJiarm.  cl.xxi.  2.')1. 
-  Hofraann,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  vii.  511. 
3  Ziiblin,  Ber.  Deiitsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  x.  2083, 
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372  Methyl-ethyl  Carlinol,  CH3(C2Hg)CH.OH,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  De  Luynes.^  He  obtained  the  iodide  by  heating 
crythritc  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  converted  this  into  the  acetic 
ether  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate,  and  then  decomposed 
this  by  caustic  potash. 

Butlerow  and  Ossokin  prepared  it  from  ethylene-iodhydrin, 
C2H4l(OH),  and  zinc  ethyl,  when  the  crystalline  compound, 
C2H4(C2Hg)0(ZnC2Hg),  is  produced.  This  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  water  into  the  secondary  alcohol,  zinc  hydroxide 
and  ethane.  As  the  iodhydrin  possesses  the  constitution 
ICH,— CH,OH,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  primary  alcohol 
would  be  obtained,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it  undergoes 
molecular  interchange  during  the  reaction. 

Another  synthetic  mode  of  formation  was  discovered  by 
Kanownikoff  and  Saytzeff.^  They  found  that,  when  a  mixture 
of  equal  molecules  of  ethyl  formate,  ethyl  iodide,  and  methyl 
iodide  is  heated  with  zinc  and  some  zinc-sodium  alloy,  an  im- 
perfectly crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  thus  the  products,  which  have  been  already  descjibed, 
are  obtained.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  product  of  the 
reaction  contains  the  same  compound  as  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  ethylene  iodhydrin.  The  formation 
probably  takes  place  in  two  phases  : 

COH  C2Hg  CH(C2Hg)0(ZnC2Hg) 

OC2H,  \C2Hg  0C2Hg. 

CH(C2Hg)0(ZnC2Hg)  CH3  QB.{G,B.,)0{ZnO^^,) 

OC^Hg  \CH3       CH3  +  ^KoC2Hg. 

The  same  compound  may  be  still  more  readily  obtained  by 
bringing  together  anhydrous  aldehyde  and  zinc-ethyl.*  Its 
decomposition  by  water  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

CH.CH<gA^^jj^  +H2  0  =CH3.CH<gA  +  C2H,-fZn(OH), 

This  reaction  gives  a  satisfactory  yield. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [41,  ii.  385;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  2/4.  Seo  also 
Licbei),  Ann.  Chcm.  Tharm.  cl.  106.  ^  Chem.  Pharm.  cxlv.  257. 

3  lb.  clxxv.  374.  G.  Wagner,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxxi.  2Gl' 
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Properties.  Methyl-ethyl  carbiiiol  is  a  pleasantly  smelling 
liqiiid  possessing  a  burning  taste,  boiling  at  99",  and  having  at 
0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'827.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it 
first  into  methyldhyllcetone,  CHg.CO.CgHg,  a  body  which  is  ob- 
tained by  various  other  reactions  already  mentioned  ^  (see  p. 
182).  This  is  a  mobile  liquid  smelling  like  common  acetone, 
boiHng  at  78°,  and  being  converted  by  further  oxidation  into 
two  molecules  of  acetic  acid.  Like  dimethylketone,  it  yields  a 
nitro-compound,  CH3.CO.CH(NO)CH3,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcoholic  solution  in  prisms,  melts  at  74°,  and  boils  at  about  186° 
(Meyer  and  Ziiblin). 

Secondary  Butyl  Oxide,  [CH3(C2H5)CH]20.  This  has  not  as  yet 
been  prepared  from  the  alcohol,  bvit  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting 
upon  aldehyde  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  ethidene  oxychloride, 
(CH3.CHC1)20,.  isomeric  with  dichlorethcr  is  obtained,  and  this, 
when  treated  with  zinc-ethyl,^  easily  exchanges  its  chlorine  for 
ethyl,  and  thus  yields  the  ether,  which  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  120° — 121°,  and  being  converted  into  the  secondary  iodide 
on  heating  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Secondary  Butyl  Iodide,  CH3(C2H5)CHI,  Erythrite,  a  body 
closely  allied  to  the-  sugars,  and  occurring  in  a  variety  of  plants, 
is  the  alcohol  of  a  tetrad  radical,  and  it  yields  the  secondary 
iodide  in  considerable  quantity  when  heated  with  an  excess  of 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  amorphous  phosphorus  being  added 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  free  iodine  : 

C,H,(OH),  H-  7  HI  =  C^Hgl  +  4        +  3 1^. 

The  same  body  occurs  when  ethyl-chlorether  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid  (see  p.  339).  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
primary  iodide,  as  this,  when  heated  with  alcoholic  caustic 
potash,  yields  ethyl-butyl  ether  and  a-butylene,  CH3 — CH., — 
CH  =  CHg,  which  latter  readily  unites  with  hydriodic  acid  to 
form  the  secondary  iodide.^  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiHng  at 
118°,  which  soon  becomes  broAvh  on  exposure  to  light. 

Stdjphur  Compounds  of  Secondary  Butyl  are  obtained  from  tlie 
iodide  by  reactions  which  have  frequently  been  described.  The 
mercaptan,  CH3(C2H5)CH.SH,  boils  at  84°— 85°,  and  smells  like 
asafostida,  and  the  sulphide  [CH3(GoHr,)CH]oS,  is  an  unpleasant 
alliaceous  smelling  body,  boiling  at  165°.^ 

^  Fittig,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  ex.  18  ;  Freuinl,  ib.  cxviii.  3 ;  Fi-auklaiul  ami 
Duiipa,  Chan.  Soc.  Journ.  xix.  395  ;  Ann.  Chan,  Phaiin.  cxxxviii.  336  ;  Popoll', 
ib._  cx\v.  283  ;  Giinim,  ib.  clvii.  258. 

-  Saytzefl',  iJcr.  Dadsch,  Chan.  Gcsiiii.  870.  Ixeynuuin,  //-.  vii.  12ST. 
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■  Secondanj  Butyl  TMocarUmide,  CS.NCH(C2H5)CH3.  Hof- 
mann  has  shown  that  this  substance  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  oil  of  scurvy-grass  (from  Cochlcaria  officinalis).  He  obtained 
it  artificially  by  heating  secondary  butyl  iodide  with  ammonia, 
monobutylamine  being  the  chief  product,  and  this,  which  boils 
under  120°,  can  be  converted  into  the  mustard-oil  by  treatment 
with  carbon  disulphide  and  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  a  sharply 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  159°-5,  and  yielding,  with  ammonia, 
a  thio-urea,  fusing  at  133°.^  "When  the  mustard-oil  is  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate  of  a  secondary  butylamine  is 
obtained,  and  from  this  the  base  can  be  separated  out  by  potash. 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  63°  (Hofmann,  Reymann). 

Secondary  Nitrolutane,  CH3(C2H5)CH  (NOg),  is  formed 
together  with  the  nitrite  and  butylene  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  the  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  140°,  which  yields 
a  pseudo-nitrol  closely  resembling  the  propyl  compound,  and 
fusing  with  decomposition  at  58°. 


ISOBUTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

373  Isohutane  or  Trimethyl  Methane,  (CH3)3CH,  was  obtained 
by  Butlerow,  together  with  isobutylene,  by_  acting  with  zinc  on 
tertiary  butyl  alcohol  in  presence  of  water.  The  isobutylene 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  gaseous  mixture  by  means  of 
bromine.    Isobutane  is  a  colourless  gas  which  liquefies  at  — 17°. 


PRIMARY  ISOBUTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Isohtdyl  Alcohol,  (CH3)2CH.CH20H,  occurs  in  varying  quan- 
tities in  several  fusel-oils,  and  is  especially  found  in  the  spirit 
from  beet-root,  potatoes,  and  grain.^  It  is  obtained  from  this  by 
fractional  distillation,  which,  when  small  quantities  are  employed, 
is  rather  a  tedious  operation  and  is  not  now  carried  on.  The 
faints  are  now  distilled  in  a  rectifying  apparatus,  and  the  isobutyl 
alcohol  separated  from  the  propyl  alcohol  and  other  homologues 

'  Ber.  Dmtsch.  Ohcm.  Oes.  vii.  .508. 

»  Wurtz,  yl7iH.  Chim.  Fhy.s.  |3],  xlii.  129  ;  Pierre  and  Puchot,  Bull.  Soo. 
Chim.  xi.  4.3 ;  Chupinan  and  Sinitli,  Juurn.  Chcm.  Soc.  xxii.  153. 
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which  these  faints  contain. In  order  to  obtain  it  perfectly 
pure  it  is  test  to  prepare  the  iodide  from  the  commercial  product. 
This  can  be  readily  purified  by  fractional  distillation  from  the 
other  iodides,  and  then  reconverted  into  the  alcohol. 

Isobutyl  alcohol  is  a  somewhat  mobile  liquid  possessing  a 
spirituous  smell,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fusel-oil  odour,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  syringa  {Philadelijlms 
coronarius).  It  boils  at  108° — 109°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0"817.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  dissolves  in  10 
parts  of  water,  the  greater  portion  being  separated  from  solution 
on  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  common  salt,  potash,  &c. 

Isobutyl  alcohol  serves  as  the  starting  point  for  the  preparation 
of  the  various  isobutyl  compounds,  which  were  first  examined 
by  Wurtz,  and  afterwards  by  a  number  of  other  chemists. 
They  are  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the  ethyl  compounds,  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  their  chief  properties  in 
tabular  form. 

Ethers.^ 

B.  P.          Sp.  Gr. 

Ethyl  isobutyl  ether,C2H5.0.C^F9,  70°-80°  07509  at  — 
Disobutyl  ether,  {0;R^)^0,  100°-104°       —  — 

The  latter  compound  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure. 
Ethers  of  Inorganic  Acids. 


3  Isobutyl  chloride,  C^HgCl, 
*  Isobutyl  bromide,  C^HgBr, 
^  Isobutyl  iodide,  C^Hgl, 
« Isobutyl  nitrate,  C^HgNO, 

Isobutyl  borate,  (C^HgjgBOg, 
^  Isobutyl  silicate,  (0^119)^8104, 
^  Isobutyl  carbonate,  (0^119)2003, 


68°-5  0-8953  at  O' 

92°-3  1-2490  „  0' 

120°-6  1-6345  „  0° 

130°  —  — 

212°  —  — 

256°-260°  0-953  „  15° 

190°  —  — 


Ethers  of  the  Fatty  Acids.^° 

Isobutyl  formate,  04HgO(0HO),  98°-5  0-8845  at  0° 
Isobutyl  acetate,  04H9O(0„H3O),  llG°-5  0  8596  0° 
Isobutyl  propionate,  C4H96(03H50),  135°-?       0-8926  „  0° 

^  Bcr.  Entio.  Chem.  Ind.  ii.  276. 
^  "Wurtz,  loc.  cil, 

Wurtz ;  Linnemauii,  Ann.  Ghcm,  Plvarm.  clxii.  17  ;  Pierre  and  Pucliot,  ih. 
<'lxiii.  276,  *^  Wurtz  ;  Liunemann,  ih,  clx.  240. 

8  Wurtz.  1  Couuclcr,  Jonrn.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xviii.  382. 

^  Caliours,  Compl.  Rend.  Ixxvii.  1403.  "  Wurtz. 

1"  Wurtz;  Pierre  and  Puchot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxii.  234. 
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SuLPHUE  Compounds. 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

1  Isobutyl  hydrosulphide,  C.HgSH,         88°        0-8480  ll"-5 
Isobutyl  sulpludeXC,H9).,S,  l70°-5       0-8363  10" 

Isobutyl  trithiocarboiicate,  (C4H9)2CS3,  285°- 290° 
In  addition  to  this  thiocarbonate  other  oxy-thiocarbonates  are 
known. ^ 

NiTEOGEN  Compounds. 

*  Isobutylamine,  (C,Hg)NH2,  67°-5       0-7357  15° 

5  Di-isobutylarnine,  (C,H9)2NH,  135°-137° 
«  Tri-isobiitylamine,  (C^H^gN,  184°-186° 
Usobutyl  carbamine,  C4H9.NC,        114°-117°    0-7873  4" 
« Isobutyl  thiocyanate,  C^HgS.CN,     174°-176°        —  — 
«  Isobutyl  mustard  oil,  C^Hg.NCS,     161°-163°       —  — 
10  Nitro-isobutane,  C4H9NO2  137°-140°       —  — 

Isobutyl  mustard  oil  forms  a  thio-carbamide  melting  ot 
90—91". 

Isonitrobiitane  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  its  lower 
homologues,  but  its  nitrolic  acid  does  not  crystallize. 

Phosphoeus  Compounds,^^ 

Isobutylphosphine,  CgHg.HgP,  62°  —  — 

Di-isobutylphosphine,  (C^HJ^HP,        153°  —  — 

Tri-isobutylphosphine,  (C^Hg)^?,         215°  —  — 

Hofmann  has  also  prepared  several  mixed  butylphosphines. 
Metallic  Compounds. ^2 

Zinc -isobutyl,  (C^H9)2Zn,  185°-188°        —  — 

Mercury-isobutyl,  (C,H9)2Hg,  205°-207°    1-835  15° 

Aluminium-isobuty],  (C4Hg)3Al,  —  — •  — 

1  Humann,  Jnn.  CJiim.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  337. 

2  Grabowsky  and  Saytzefl',  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxi.  253. 
^  Myliiis,  Bcr.  v.  974  ;  vi.  312. 

•»  Wurtz  ;  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chcm.  Plmrm.  clxxii.  22  ;  Gautier,  ih.  clii.  223  ; 
Eeimer,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chein.  Gcs.  iii.  756. 

3  Ladenburg,  ib.  xii  948.  0  lb.;  Saclitlebon,  ib.  xi.  733. 
''  Gautier,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clii.  222. 

8  Koimcr,  loc.  cit.  "  Roimor,  loc.  cit. 

w  Demole,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxv.  142:  Ziiblen,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chcm,  Gcs. 
X.  2087. 

"  Hofmann,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  292. 

Cahours,  Compt.  Ilend.  Ix.wii.  1403  ;  Cahouis  and  Duin.ii'vny,  ib.  Ixxxix.  63. 
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B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

Tri-isobutyl  tin  iodide,  (C^HJgSnl,       284'-286°     —  — 

Tri-isobittyltin  hydroxide,  (0,1-19)3811011, 3  ir-3 14°      —  — 

Di-isobutyl  tin  chloride,  (O^H^^SnOlg,  290°-295°     —  — 

Di-isobutyl  tin  iodide,  (C4H9)2Snl2,       260°-262''     —  — 


TERTIARY  BUTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

374  Trimetliyl  Carlinol,  (CH3)3COH.  This  is  the  first  term 
of  the  series  of  tertiary  alcohols,  and  was  also  the  first  to  be 
discovered.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Butlerow,^  by  the  decom- 
position with  water  of  the  crystalline  compound  produced  Avhen 
carbonyl  chloride  acts  on  zinc-methyl.  He  also  found  that 
the  same  crystalline  substance  is  easily  obtained  when  acetyl 
chloride  is  employed  in  place  of  carbonyl  chloride.^  In  order  to 
obtain  the  tertiary  alcohol  by  this  reaction,  acetyl  chloride  is 
allowed  to  drop  slowly  into  well-cooled  zinc-methyl ;  the  mix- 
ture allowed  to  stand  from  two  to  three  days  in  the  cold  until 
the  whole  has  become  crystalline  : 

CH3 

+  2  Zn(CH3)„  =  CH3— C— 0— ZnCH,  +  Zn  |  ^^p- 
COCl  ■  I  '-^^s- 

CH3 

The  compound  thus  formed  is  decomjDosed  by  water  as 
follows : 

(CH3)3C.O.ZnCH3  +  2  H^O  =  (CH3)3C0.H  +  CH,  +  Zn(OH),. 

If  the  water  be  added  before  the  liquid  has  solidified,  acetone 
is  obtained,  and  hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  cr^'stalline 
compound  is  formed  by  the  union  of  this  substance  with  one 
molecule  of  zinc-methyl,  although  when  the  two  are  brought 
together  directly  it  is  not  formed. 

Butlerow  found,  later  on,  that  the  tertiary  alcohol  may  be 
more  simply  obtained  from  isobutyl  alcohol.  This  is  converted 
into  the  iodide,  and  that  decomposed,  by  heating  with  alcoholic 
potash,  for  the  most  part  into  isobutylene,  (CH3)2Czf:CH.,.  Tliis 
gas  is  easily  absorded  by  not  perfectly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 

1  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1863,  484. 

"  lb.  1864,  385  ami  702  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxliv.  1. 
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with  formation  of  the  acid  ether,  and  this  latter  is  decomposed 
by  distillation  with  water  into  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  larger  quantities  of  triniethyl  carbinol  an 
upriglit  condenser  is  used,  the  inner  cylinder  of  which  is  filled 
with  broken  lumps  of  glass  and  is  closed  at  the  top  and  bottom 
with  doubly  bored  caoutchouc  stoppers.  To  the  lower  stopper 
is  connected  a  gas-delivery  tube  which  passes  into  the  cylinder 
to  one-third  of  its  height,  and  through  which  the  isobutylene 
enters ;  the  second  opening  of  this  stopper  carries  a  tube  which 
serves  to  run  off  the  acid  which  is  produced,  and  this  is  provided 
with  a  double  bend  so  that  the  acid  forms  a  liquid  joint  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  holes  of  the  upper  stopper 
carry  an  outlet  tube,  and  a  tap  funnel  by  means  of  which 
sulphiiric  acid  of  75  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  run  in.  If  it  is 
stronger  than  this,  more  or  less  of  the  isobutylene  is  converted 
into  polymeric  modifications.  This  also  takes  place  when-  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  whole,  therefore,  must  be  well 
cooled,  and  the  acid  produced  is  allowed  to  run  slowly  off  into 
a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  is  then  distilled,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  oily  matter  removed  from  the  distillate  by 
filtration,  and  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  carbonate  of  potash 
and  dried  a  second  time  over  the  ignited  salt. 

The  tertiary  alcohol  is  also  formed  when  liquefied  isobutylene 
is  shaken  up  for  some  time  with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. 
Even  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  hydro- 
carbon slowly,  but  the  action  then  requires  months  for  its 
completion.^ 

Another  mode  of  formation  of  the  carbinol  appears  at  first 
sight  remarkable.  If  a  mixture  of  isobutyl  iodide  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  be  added  to  moist  freshly  jDrecipitated  oxide  of 
silver,  a  mixture  of  trimethyl  carbinol,  its  acetic  ether,  isobutyl 
alcohol,  and  isobutyl  acetate  is  formed,  whilst  isobutylene  is 
evolved.3  In  this  case  a  part  of  the  isobutyl  iodide  is  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid  and  isobutylene,  and  this  latter  combines, 
apparently  in  the  nascent  condition,  with  water  or  acetic  acid  to 
form  the  tertiary  compounds. 

Trimethyl  carbinol  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in 
commercial  isobutyl  alcohol.* 

1  ZeiL<ich.  C'hevi.  1870,  236. 

2  Butlerow,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  clxxx.  245. 

»  Linncmanii,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharvi.  cHv.  IBO  ;  clxii,  12  ;  Butlerow,  ib.  clxvifi. 
]  13. 

*  Butlei-ow,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cxliv,  31. 
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Properties. — Pure  anhydrous  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  a  fragile  mass  consisting  of  needles 
melting  at  25° — 25°'5.  The  melting  point  is  considerably 
reduced  by  an  admixture  of  water,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  remoYe  from  the  alcohol.  On  slowly  cooling  the  liquid,  the 
alcohol  separates  out  in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms  or  tables. 
The  anhydrous  comiDound  boils  at  82°'5 ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  0-8075  at  0°,  and  at  30°  0-7788.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
absorbs  moisture  and  deliquesces,  but  in  small  quantity  it  is 
rapidly  volatilized.  It  has  a  peculiar  spirituous  and  camphor- 
like smell,  and  combines  with  water,  with  contraction,  to  form 
a   liquid  hydrate  which  boils  at  80°,  and 

solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  bright  silky  needles.  On 
oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  together  with  acetone, 
and-  also  small  quantities  of  isobutyric  acid.  The  formation 
of  this  latter  acid  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  a  part  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
into  water  and  butylene,  and  that  this  latter  combines  in  the 
nascent  state  with  water  to  form  the  isobntyl  alcohol. 

The  derivatives  of  the  tertiary  alcohol  have  as  yet  been  but 
slightly  investigated. 

Trimetliylcarlyl  Chloride  or  Tertiary  Butyl  Chloride,  (0113)3001, 
is  obtained  by  well-known  reactions  from  the  alcohol.  It  is 
also  formed  easily  by  heating  liquid  isobutylene  Avitli  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  to  100°.  When  isobutyl  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  being  added 
and  the  whole  being  heated  to  100°,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  tertiary  chloride  is  formed,  together  with  isobutyl  chloride 
(Linnemann).    It  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  at  51° — 52°. 

Trimethylcarhyl  Iodide,  (0113)301,  is  formed  bypassing  iso- 
butylene into  well-cooled  and  concentrated  liydriodic  acid  as 
well  as  by  acting  with  the  latter  on  the  tertiary  alcohol  and 
isobutyl  alcohol,  in  the  latter  case  isobutyl  iodide  being  of 
course  also  formed.  It  is  a  lieavy  liquid,  which  smells  remai-k- 
ably  like  petroleum,  and  boils  at  98° — 99°  with  slight  decomposi- 
tion. If  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  by  shaking,  it 
dissolves  pretty  quickly  with  formation  of  the  alcohol.^  When 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash  a  small  quantity  of  a  pleasantly 
smelling  liquid  boiling  at  72°  is  formed.  This  is,  doubtless, 
irimethylcarhyl  ethyl    ether,    (0113)30.0.02115,   but   the  chief 

1  Dobbin,  Jouni.  Cliem.  Soc.  1880,  i.  236. 
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product  of  the  reaction  is  isobutylene,  and  this  reaction  serves 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  tertiary  alcohol  into  isobutyl 
alcohol.  For  this  purpose  the  hydrocarbon  is  led  into  a  solution 
of  hypochlorous  acid,  when  isobutylene  chlorhydrate  or  mono- 
chlorisobutyl  alcohol  is  formed.  This,  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam  and  water,  yields  up  its  chlorine  for  hydrogen.^ 
The  following  equations  explain  this  reaction : 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\  /  \  / 

C         +   CI   =  CCl 

II        I  1 

CE.,  OH  CH.,OH. 

CH3  CH3  CH3CH3 
\  /  \  / 

CCl      +   H2   =       CH       +  HCl. 

I  I 
CHgOH  CH2OH 

Triniethylcarhyl  Nitrite,  (0113)30. 0. NO.  Silver  nitrite  acts 
very  violently  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  and  the  nitrite,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tertiary  nitrobutane,  is  formed  together 
with  water  and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  ether  is  a  yellow  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  76° — 78°.  Tertiary  Nitrobutane,  (CH3)30.N02, 
which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  has  not  as  yet  been 
obtained  pure.  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  of  peppermint,  and 
boiling  between  110°  and  130°,  and  possessing  no  acid  pro- 
perties. It  is  not  attacked  by  bromine  and  potash,  nor  does  it 
give  any  reactions  with  nitrous  acid. 

The  isomeric  nitrites  are  always  formed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  nitro-paraffins,  except  in  the  case  of  nitromethane.  Thus,  by 
the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  ethyl  iodide,  almost  equal  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  isomers  are  obtained.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  ether  is  formed  by  a  secondary  reaction 
in  which  a  part  of  the  iodide  is  converted  into  ethylene  and 
hydriodic  acid,  and  this  latter  decomposed  by  the  silver  nitrite, 
whilst  the  liberated  nitrous  acid  combines  with  the  ethylene  to 
form  ethyl  nitrite.  The  more  easily  an  iodide  decomposes  into 
an  olefine  and  hydriodic  acid,  the  smaller  is  the  yield  of  nitro- 
paraffin,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
compounds,  a  satisfactory  yield  is  obtained,  whilst  in  that  of 
the  secondary  it  is  smaller,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  tertiary 
compounds,  very  small.^ 

^  Ann.  Clmvi.  PJiarm.  cxliv.  24. 

"  Tscherniak,  //?^?^.  (Jhcm.  Pharm.  olxxx,  IS.*?. 
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Triviethyl  Carhylamine  or  Tertiary  Butylamine,  (CH3)3C.NH2, 
Avas  obtained  by  Linnemann'  by  heating  isobutyl  iodide  with 
silver  cyanate.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  then  distilled 
with  caustic  potash.  It  was  next  examined  by  Bohuslav 
Brauner,^  who  isolated  the  isocyanate  which  is  first  formed, 
boiling  at  85°'5,  and  as  its  reactions  show,  is  the  tertiary  com- 
pound. Thus  it  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  the 
corresponding  base,  whilst  isobutyl  isocyanate,  a  body  which  is 
chiefly  obtained  when  the  above  reaction  is  carried  out  at  a 
lower  temperature  and  with  dilute  materials,  is  converted  into 
isobutylamine. 

Tertiary  butylamine  is  also  formed  as  a  by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  trimethyl  acetic  acid.  The  properties  of 
several  of  its  compounds  and  derivatives  have  been  examined 
by  Rudneff.  The  base  is  a  mobile  ammoniacal  smelling  liquid, 
which  boils  at  46°'4,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0'7155. 
The  hydrochloride,  (0113)30. NH3CI,  crystallizes  in  scales  which 
melt  at  270° — 280° ;  on  solidification  it  expands  to  four  times 
its  volume.  The  platini-chloride  crystallizes  easily  in  long 
sword-like  monoclinic  prisms.  The  base  forms  a  mu.stard-oil 
which  boils  at  192°,  and  crystallizes  at  10°'5,  and  a  thio-urea 
which  melts  at  145°,  apparently  with  partial  decomposition. 

Trimethylcarhyl  Acetate,  (OH3)3CO.OO.OH3,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  the  iodide  upon  silver  acetate  moistened  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  an  ethereal  liquid  which  boils  at  about 
96°,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  smell,  reminding  one  at  the  same 
time  of  acetic  acid  and  of  mint. 


THE  BUTYRIC  ACIDS,  &c. 

375  Normal  Bidyraldeliyde,  O3H-.CHO,  is  formed,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  distillation  of  equal  weights  of 
calcium  butyrate  and  calcium  formate.  It  is  a  pungent 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  75°,  and  at  0°  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-8341.3 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxii.  19. 
2  lb.  cxcii.  65. 

Michaelson,  Ann.  CJiem.  Pharm.  c.xxxiii,  182 ;  Lieben  and  Rossi,  ib.  clviii. 
145;  Linnomaim,  ib.  clxi.  186. 
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Normal  Butyric  Acid,  C3H7.CO2H. 

In  the  year  1811,  Chevreiil  commenced  his  classical  Mecherches 
sicr  Ics  Coi'jps  Gras,'^  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
constitution  of  the  fats,  and  on  the  nature  of  saponification.  A 
more  complete  account  of  these  researches  will  be  hereafter 
given  under  the  subject  of  glycerin.  We  here  only  mention  that 
iu  1818  he  discovered  the  various  volatile  acids  contained  in 
butter,  and  four  years  later  discriminated  between  them,  giving 
to  them  the  names  of  butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids.  The 
name  for  the  first  is  derived  from  its  origin,  and  from  this  the 
expressions  bvityryl  and  the  butyl  compounds. 

This  acid  occurs,  however,  not  only  in  butter,  but  likewise  in  a 
variety  of  other  animal  fats,  as,  for  instance,  in  cod-liver  oil.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  muscle-plasma,  in  the  secretions  of  various 
insects,  in  perspiration,  and  in  other  animal  liquids.  It  is  also 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  it  has  been 
detected  in  croton  oil  and  other  fatty  vegetable  oils,  in  tamarinds, 
the  fruits  of  the  soap-nut  tree,  and  that  of  the  Crivglw  hiloba. 
Ethers  of  butyric  acid  also  occur  in  the  oils  of  various  species 
of  umbelliferEe. 

Pelouze  and  Gelis  showed  that  butyric  acid  also  is  formed  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  saccharine  fermentation ;  and  the  acid  thus 
obtained  was  afterwards  investigated  by  them*  and  by  Lerch. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  prodiicts  of  many  other  fermentation  pro- 
cesses, and  in  the  putrefaction  of  various  substances.  Thus  it 
has  been  detected  in  putrid  cheese,  in  the  sour  liquors  from  the 
tan-yard,  in  decomposed  cider,  and  in  putrefying  yeast.  Together 
with  other  fatty  acids,  it  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  dry  distillation  of  various  organic  substances,  such  as 
amber  oil,  cmde  pyroligneous  acid,  &c. 

In  order  to  prepare  butyric  acid,  the  process  by  fermentation 
of  sugar  is  usually  employed,  the  method  given  by  Bensch^ 
yielding  the  best  product.  For  this  purpose  about  6  kg.  of 
sugar  and  30  g.  of  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  26  liters  of 
boiling  water,  and,  after  some  days,  250  grams  of  putrid  cheese 
mixed  with  8  kg.  of  sour  skimmed-milk,  are  added  together,  as 
well  as  3  kg.  of  finely  divided  chalk.  The  mixture  is  then  so 
placed  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  shall  be  from  30°  to  35°. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  up  every  day,  and  the  liquid,  after  about 

1  Paris,  1823 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  xxiii.  23. 

'•^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  x.  434.  3  A7in.  Chcvi.  Pharm.  Ixi.  177. 
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a  week,  becomes  a  thick  magma  of  calcium  lactate.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  longer  at  35",  the  whole  again  becoming  liquid, 
and  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  being  observed, 
and  lasting  for  some  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  the  butyric  fermentation  is  complete.  During  the  whole 
operation  the  water,  as  it  evaporates,  must  from  time  to  time  be 
renewed.  The  whole  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  8  kg. 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  the  solution,  which 
is  filtered  from  calcium  carbonate,  evaporated  to  10  kg.,  and  to 
this  11  kg.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  oily  layer  which 
rises  to  the  surface  is  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  which 
still  contains  some  butyric  acid.  For  the  separation  of  this  latter 
the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  saturated  with  soda,  the 
butyric  acid  being  separated  from  this  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  product  added  to  the  first  portion.  The  crude  acid  contains 
water  and  sodium  sulphate.  This  latter  is  removed  by  distil- 
lation, a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  and  care 
taken  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  normal  salt,  as  this  would 
produce  percussive  ebullition.  The  distillate  is  again  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  again  distilled.  The  product  thus  obtained 
still  contains  some  water  as  well  as  acetic  acid  and  caproic  acid, 
from  which  it  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  pure  acid,  the  chief  fraction  boiling  from  155°  to 
165°  is  dissolved  in  water,  when  the  caproic  acid  remains  behind, 
and  the  pure  calcium  salt  is  prepared  from  this  solution.  ^  This 
is  again  decomposed,  as  described,  and  from  the  product  the  pure 
butyric  acid  is  obtained  by  means  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  formation  of  butyric  acid  from  cane  sugar,  C\2H2.,Ojp 
takes  place  in  several  stages.  In  the  first  place,  the  sugar  is 
converted  by  absorption  of  water  into  glucose,  C^Hj^jOc  ^^^^ 
this  decomposes  into  two  molecules  of  lactic  acid,  CgHgOs, 
which,  again,  is  converted,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equa- 
tion, into  butyric  acid : 

2  CgHoOg  =  C^HgOa  +  2  CO.,  +  2  H^. 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  under  the  article 
'■'Fermentation."  We  may  here  simply  remark  that  this  fer- 
mentation is  produced  by  a  species  of  schizomycetes,  the  germs 
of  which  are  either  added  in  the  putrid  cheese,  or  may  be 
derived  from  the  air.    This,  however,  is  not  the  only  organism 

'  l.ii'lieu  find  E.ossi,  Aim.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  clviii.  Ho  ;  Grilloue,  ib.  clxv. 
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contained  in  the  fermented  liquid,  and  tliese  bring  about  other 
decompositions  of  the  sugar.  Hence,  for  this  reason,  it  is  more 
rational  to  add  individuals  of  the  special  ferment,  instead  of  the 
sour  milk  and  putrid  cheese. 

According  to  Fitz,  potato-starch  is  preferable  to  sugar.  He 
takes  100  grams  of  this  to  two  liters  of  water  at  40°,  and  to  this 
he  adds  a  minute  quantity  of  the  schizomycetes  Bacillus  suhtilis, 
and  for  its  nourishment  a  mixture  of  019  potassium  phosphate, 
0  02  magnesium  sulphate,  and  1  gram  of  sal-ammoniac.  As 
the  fermentation  proceeds  only  in  neutral  solution,  50  grams  of 
calcium  carbonate  are  also  added,  and  the  process  is  completed 
in  about  ten  days.  The  products  of  this  reaction  are  1  gram  of 
alcohol,  0'33  of  succinic  acid,  about  4  of  acetic  acid,  and  34-7 
grams  of  pure  butyric  acid ;  whilst  by  the  other  process,  Bensch 
obtained  only  29 '2  grams  of  crude  butyric  acid  from  100  grams 
of  sugar. 

As  acetic  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  butyric  acid,  the  latter 
may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  from  a  mixture  of  the  calcium 
salts  by  adding  such  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  only 
the  butyric  acid  is  liberated.^ 

Butyric  acid  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Frankland 
and  Duppa^  according  to  the  reaction  described  on  p.  180,  and 
Linnemann  and  Zotta^  have  also  prepared  it  synthetically  from 
butyronitril. 

Butyric  acid  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  strongly  acid  and 
rancid  smell.  This  is  especially  unpleasant  in  dilute  solution. 
Its  taste  is  strongly  acid.  The  concentrated  acid  produces  a 
white  spot  on  the  tongue,  and  attacks  the  skin  like  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  boils  at  163°,  solidifies  in  a  freezinsf  mixture  forming 
a  pearly  glistening  mass  which  melts  at  —2°  to  +  2°,  and  at  0° 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-9817,  and,  at  14°  0-9G01.  Like  acetic, 
butyric  acid  also  possesses  an  abnormal  vapour-density  even  at 
temperatures  tolerably  far  removed  from  its  boiling-point,  a 
constant  limit  of  3  07  not  being  reached  until  a  temperature  of 
250°  is  attained  (Cahours). 

Butyric  acid  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  it 
is  thus  distinguished  from  isobutyric  acid.  It  forms  easily 
soluble  salts,  and  strong  acids  separate  it  again  from  these  as 
an  oily  layer. 

^  Ber.  DeutscU  Clicm.  Ocs.  xi.  51. 

-  Proc.  Jloy.  Sue.  xiv.  198  ;  Ann,  Clicm.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  217. 
3  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  clxi.  175. 
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376  The  salts  of  butyric  acid  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  many  also  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  they  are  chiefly  crys- 
talline. In  the  dry  state  they  possess  no  smell,  but  when  moist 
they  generally  emit  a  smell  of  the  acid.  Several  of  them  are 
wetted  by  water  with  difficulty,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable 
rotatory  motion  like  that  of  camphor  when  they  are  thrown  on 
to  the  surface  of  Avater.  The  most  characteristic  salts  are  the 
following. 

Calcium  Butyrate,  (C^H70o).2Ca+H20,  forms  transparent  scales, 
which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  One  part 
dissolves  at  14°  in  3"5,  and  at  22°  in  5'1  parts  of  water.  If  the 
solution  be  warmed  beyond  this  point,  the  salt  separates  out 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  this  quantity  being  greatest  at  70°. 
At  higher  temperatures  it  again  dissolves,  but  even  if  the  solu- 
tion be  heated  in  closed  tubes  to  110°,  it  does  not  wholly 
disappear.  On  cooling,  the  salt  dissolves  again  readily  if  the 
solution  has  not  taken  place  in  open  vessels,  in  which  latter  case* 
some  of  the  acid  escapes  and  basic  salts  are  formed.^ 

Prof.  Erlenmeyer,  after  having  shown  this  experiment  some 
forty  times  in  his  lectures,  observed  that  much  less  salt  separated 
out  each  time  than  had  formerly  been  the  case ;  and  at  last  no 
further  separation  took  jDlace,  but  on  cooling  the  solution  con- 
siderably, crystalline  scales  made  their  appearance.  A  careful 
investigation  of  this  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  from 
9  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  normal  butyrate  had  been  converted 
into  the  isobutyrate,  and  that  the  presence  of  this  latter  had 
hindered  the  precipitation  of  the  crystals.^ 

The  fact  that  calcium  butyrate  is  less  soluble  in  warm 
water  than  in  cold  has  been  made  use  of,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  separate  acetic  and  caproic  acid  from  the  cradc  butyric 
acid.  According  to  Lieben  and  Rossi,  this  latter  liquid  is 
evaporated  Avith  milk  of  lime,  and  the  solution  evaporated  down, 
when  the  salt,  which  is  only  wetted  by  Avater  Avith  difficulty, 
separates  out  as  a  scum,  Avhich  may  then  be  removed.  The 
evaporation  and  skimming  is  continued  until  the  last  mother- 
liquors  do  not  yield  a  pure  product. 

Zinc  Butyrate,  (CjH..Oo).jZn,  forms  jiearly  scales  diff.cultly 

^  Lie-ben  and  Rossi,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxv.  120. 
2  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  clxxxi.  126. 
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solulole  in  water.  It  appears  to  be  most  soluble  in  warm  wtitcr, 
whilst  the  solubility  at  100°  is  not  much  greater  than  at  0°.^ 

Sihe7-  Butyrate,  CJI^O^A^g,  is  thrown  doAvn  as  a  curdy 
precipitate,  when  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  a  butyrate  is 
treated  with  silver  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated 
solution,  on  cooling,  in  dendritic  j)risms.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  dissolve,  at  16°,  0-413  parts  of  the  salt. 


Ethers  of  Butyric  Acid. 

377  Some  of  these  compounds  have  been  prepared  artificially, 
and  some  occur  ready  formed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
following  are  the  most  important : 


B.P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

at 

Methyl  butyrate 

101° 

0-9475 

4° 

Ethyl  butyrate 

121° 

0-9019 

0° 

Propyl  butyrate 

143°'4 

0-8872 

0° 

Isopropyl  butyrate 

128° 

0-8787 

0° 

Butyl  butyrate 

165°-5 

0-8885 

0° 

Isobutyl  butyrate 

149°o 

0-8719 

0° 

Of  these,  the  ethyl  ether  is  obtained  by  warming  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  spirit,  two  parts  of  butyric  acid,  and  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  time  to  80°,  and  then  pouring  the 
mixture  into  water  and  washing  the  layer  of  ether  which  swims 
on  the  surface  with  dilute  soda  solution,  drying  over  chloride 
of  calcium  and  distilling.  It  has  a  pleasant  fruit-like  smell, 
resembling,  especially  in  dilute  condition,  that  of  pine-apples. 
A  solution  of  the  ether  in  ten  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  goes  by 
the  name  of  essence  of  pine-apple  or  Ananas-oil.  This  serves 
for  the  preparation  of  artificial  rum,  and  is  added  to  the  common 
sorts  of  this  spirit  as  well  as  other  liquors;  it  is  also  used  in 
perfumery  and  for  flavouring  cheap  confectionery.  In  place  of 
butyric  acid,  a  mixture  of  volatile  fatty  acids  may  be  used, 
obtained  by  saponifying  butter  in  a  current  of  steam. 

The  other  hutyryl  comimmds  are  prepared  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  to  the  corresponding  acetyl  compounds ; 

1  R.  Meyer,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Oes,  xi.  1790. 

Q  (J  2 
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1  Butyryl  oxide,  (C^H^O.O 

2  Butyryl  chloride,  C^H^OCl 
Butyryl  bromide,  C^H^OBr 

^  Butyryl  iodide,  C^H^OI 

^  Tliiobutyric  acid,  C^H^O.SH 


B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

192°  0-978  12°-5 

lor      —  — 

128°        —  — 

148°        _  _ 

130°        —  — 


Dibutyryl,  (0311700)2,  was  obtained  by  Freund,^  by  acting 
with  sodium  on  the  chloride ;  it  is  a  yellowish  oil,  having  a  fruit- 
like odour,  and  boiling  between  245°  and  2C0°. 

Butyr amide,  C^HyO.NHg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl  butyrate''^  and  dibutyrin,^  03H5(OC^H70)20H. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  pearly  scales,  Avhich  melt  at  115° 
and  boil  at  216°. 

Butyronitril,  C^H^N,  was  first  prepared  by  Dumas,  Malaguti, 
and  Leblanc,^  by  heating  ammonium  butyrate,  or  butyramide 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  is  also  formed  from  the  amide 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide,  and  other  dehydrating  agents.  It  may  be  obtained 
synthetically  by  heating  potassium  cyanide  with  propyl  bromide.^" 

Linnemann  and  Zotta,^^  in  their  preparation,  distilled  thirty 
parts  of  ammonium  butyrate  with  eighty-eight  parts  of  zinc 
chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  115° — 117°,  and 
has  a  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter-almond  oil. 

Substitution-Products  of  Butyric  Acid. 

378  Substitution-products  are  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  bromine  on  butyric  acid,  and,  so  far  as  these  have 
been  investigated,  they  follow  the  law  that  substitution  takes 
place  in  the  first  instance  on  the  carbon  atom  connected  with 
carbonyl.  Dichlorbutyric  acid,  C^H^ClgO,,  and  tetrachlorbutyric 
acid,  C^H^Cl^Og,  are  the  -only  substitution-jiroducts  as  yet 
obtained  by  the  direct  chloriuation  of  butyric  acid.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  liquid,  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  164° ;  the 

^  Oei'hardt,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys  [3],  xxxvii.  285  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Phnrm.  l.txxvii. 
57  ;  Schiitzenberger,  Mcp.  Chim.  Pare.  iv.  268  ;  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chem.  Plmrm. 
dxi.  178. 

2  Gcrhardt,  Linnemann.  '  Bevthelot,  Inst.  18.57,  270. 

Cahonrs,  Com2>t.  Itend.  xliv.  1252  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Fharm.  civ.  14. 
*  Uli'ich,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cix.  272. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxviii.  33.  Chancel,  Compt.  Rend,  xviii.  949. 

8  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xli.  2GL 

9  Comjd.  Rend.  xxv.  442  and  658.  Scliniidt,  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1870,  576. 
^1  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxii.  3. 
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second  is  a  solid  body,  crystallizing  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
melting  at  about  140°/ 

Other  chlorinated  butyric  acids  are  not  formed  directly,  but 
may  be  prepared  from  other  compounds.  These  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter  in  connection  with  the  bodies  from  Avhich  they 
are  obtained. 

Monohromhibtyric  Acid,  C^H^BrOg,  is  obtained  by  heating 
butyric  acid  with  bromine  for  three  to  four  hours  to  150°. ^  It 
may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  and  boils  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  with  partial  decomposition  at  217°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  possesses  a  pungent  smell,  and  at  15°  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'54.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into 
its  alcoholic  solution,  the  ethyl  ether  is  obtained  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  178°.  When  heated  with  alcohol  and  potassium 
iodide,  ethyl  iodohityrate  is  formed,  a  heavy  liquid,  boiling  with 
partial  decomposition  at  about  192°.  Free  iodobutyric  acid  is 
not  known  in  the  pure  state. 

Dibrombutijric  Acid,  C^HgBrgOj,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
monobrominated  acid  with  bromine.  This  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  thin  prisms  which  melt  at  65° — 70°,  and  boil  at  227° 
with  partial  decomposition.  Its  ethyl  ether  is  a  liquid  smelling 
like  apples,  and  boiling  between  191°  and  193°. 

Other  isomeric  higher  brominated  butyric  acids  will  bo 
afterwards  mentioned. 


ISOBUTYRYL  COMPOUNDS. 

379  Isohutyrcddehyde,  (CH3)2CH.CHO,  is  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing isobutyl  alcohol  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.''^  It  is  a  strongly  refracting  liquid,  possessing  a  pungent 
though  not  unpleasant  smell,  boiling  at  61°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0  8226.  It  easily  polymerizes,  like 
acetaldebyde,  into  the  trimolecular  para-isobutyraldehyde, 
^12^24^3'  ^  substance  crystallizing  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  fine 
needles,  melting  at  60°,  and  easily  undergoing  sublimation. 

'  PeloTize  and  Gelis,  Ann.  Chira.  Phi/s.  [3],  x.  449. 

'-  Naumann,  Ann.  Chevi.  Pharm.  cxix.  115  ;  Friedel  and  Macluica,  ib.  cxx. 
282  ;  Suppl.  ii.  70 ;  Stilinekler,  ih.  cxx.  279 ;  Tupolcd",  ih.  clxxi.  248. 

»  JIi(;lianl.son,  Cmnpt.  Ilcnd.  ].  388  ;  Kriinirr,  Bcr.  Bculscli.  Clicm.  Gcs.  vii. 
252;  PfuifFcr,  ib.  v.  COS);  Barbaglia,  ib.  v.  1052;  Lipp.  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm. 
ccv.  1. 
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IsoBUTYRic  Acid,  (CH3)2CH.C02H. 

380  This  compound  had  been  examined  by  chemists  before 
the  existence  of  isomerism  in  the  alcohol  or  fatty-acid  series  was 
known.  It  was  then  believed  to  be  common  butyric  acid. 
Rcdtenbacher  ^  obtained  it  first  by  distilling  carobs  {Geratonia 
siliquci)  with  water  and  some  sulphuric  acid.  He  made 
this  experiment  because  he  had  observed  that  when  barium 
butyrate  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
the  first  violent  reaction  is  over,  a  faint  smell  remains  which 
resembles  neither  butter  nor  cheese,  but  which  reminds  one 
of  the  peculiar  smell  of  locust-bean.  Marsson  -  believed  that 
the  acid  of  this  bean  was  derived  from  the  fennentation 
of  a  portion  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fruit,  and  that  a 
nitrogenous  body  present  in  the  fruit  was  the  ferment.  For 
the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question  he  brought  the  carob 
and  water  together  with  chalk,  and  found  that  fermentation 
commences  between  25°  and  30°.  From  100  parts  of  the  bean 
he  obtained  12"5  parts  of  an  acid,  which  he  believed  to  be  pure 
butyric  acid,  whilst  Redtenbacher  obtained  only  0"6  per  cent,  by 
fermentation. 

Erlenmeyer  ^  was  the  first  to  prepare  isobutyric  acid  syntheti- 
cally, Kolbe  ^  having  previously  predicted  that  a  body  of  the 
constitution  of  isobutyric  acid  was  capable  of  existence.  The 
former  chemist  prepared  it  by  acting  Avith  jDotash  upon  the 
nitril  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  isopropyl 
iodide.  He  believed  it  to  be  identical  with  fermentation-butyric 
acid,  though  different  from  that  obtained  from  butter.  Mar- 
kownikoff  ^  was  at  the  same  ti:ne  occupied  with  a  similar  investi- 
gation, and  he  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  examined 
the  isobutyric  acid,  obta!ined  by  synthesis,  more  exactly.*'  TJidou 
this,  Lieben  and  Rossi  showed  that  the  acid  obtained  by  fer- 
mentation is  the  normal  compound.  Griinzweig,  who  had 
investigated  the  butyric  acids  from  different  sources,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  acid  contained  in  cow's  butter  is  identical 
with  that  derived  from  sugar,  and  that  isobutyric  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  free  state  in  the  carob  bean,  whilst  the  substance 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  latter  source  is  a  mixtui'e  of 
the  two  isomerides.    Tlie  isobutyric  acid  which  was  used  as  the 


'  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  Ivii.  177. 
»  Zcitsch.  C/icm.  1865,  651. 
^  lb.  18G5,  107. 
7  2b.  clxii.  208. 


^  Archiv.  PJianii.  xcviii.  297. 
*  lb.  1864,  32. 

"  Ann.  CJiem.  Phann.  c.xxxviii.  361. 
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standard  for  comparison  was  obtained  by  tlic  oxidation  of 
isobutyl  alcohol. 

Isobutyric  acid  lias  also  been  prepared  synthetically  by 
Frankland  and  Duppa  by  the  aceto-acetic-ether  reaction 
(see  p.  181). 

Tsobutyric  acid  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Arnica  viontana,'^  as  well  as  in  the  carob  bean,  and  amongst  the 
acids  of  croton  oil.^  Isobutyl  ether  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  oil  of  camomile  (Anthemis  ndbilis).^ 

Isobutyric  acid  boils  at  154°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9598.  It  has  a  smell  resembling  the  normal  acid,  but  is 
less  unpleasant,  and  is  not  miscible  with  water,  one  part  requiring 
for  complete  solution  three  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. It  is  distinguished  from  the  normal  acid,  inasmuch  as, 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate, 
it  is  easily  oxidized  into  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 


ISOBUTYEATES. 

381  The  salts  of  isobutyric  acid  resemble  in  general  properties 
the  buty rates,  with  the  exception  of  the  salts  of  calcium  and  of 
silver. 

Calcmm  Isobutyrate,  (C^Il702)2Ca  +  SHgO,  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  needles,  which  dissolve  at  18°  in  thirty-six  parts  of 
water,  Avhilst  in  hot  water  they  are  more  soluble,  and  the  satu- 
rated solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  magma.  If 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  isopropyl  ketone  as  well  as  methyl 
isopropyl  ketone  and  isobutyl  aldehyde  are  formed.'* 

Silver  Isobutyrate,  C^H-OgAg,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
transparent  scales.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  at  16°  dissolve 
0  928  parts  of  the  salt. 

Zinc  Isobutyrate,  (^^i^O^^-^,  crystallizes  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  at  19°'5  dissolve  in  5  8  parts  of  water.  The 
solubility  diminishes  quickly  with  increase  of  temperature,  and 
a  solution  saturated  in  the  cold  deposits  crystals  in  large 
quantity  when  warmed.^ 

J  Sigel,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxx.  3-15. 

-  Schmidt  and  Behrendcs,  Ann.  C/icm,  Pharm.  cxci.  101. 

3  Kobiir,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxcv.  92. 

Bai  baglia  and  Gucci,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii.  1572. 
5  K.  Moycr,  Jicr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xi.  1790. 
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Ethers  of  Isobutyric  Acids, 

These  .are  prepared  by  the  same  processes  as  the  butyric 
ethers. 

B.P.          Sp.  Gr.  at 

Methyl  isobutyrate,  CJi.jO.JC'R.^)       93'       0-9086  0° 

Ethyl  isobutyrate,C4H70,(C2H5)       111°       0-8893  0° 

Isobutyl  isobutyrate,  C^B.jO^{GJI^)  149°       0-8719  0° 

The  last  ether  ajppears  to  be  contained  in  Roman  camomile 
oil.i 


IsoBUTYiiYL  Compounds. 

382  Of  these  the  follo-wing  have  been  investigated  : 

Isobutyryl  oxide,  {CJi^O),0       180°  —  — 

Isobutyryl  chloride,  C.HyOCl        92°  —  — 

Isohutyr amide,  C^H^O.NHg,  -was  prepared  by  Letts ^  by  heating 
isobutyric  acid  with  ammonium  thiocyanate  : 

C.HyO.OH  +  HS.CN  =  C.HyO.NH,  h-  SCO. 

A  small  quantity  of  isobutyronitril  is  also  formed  according  to 
the  following  equation  : 

C2HyO.NH2  +  COS  =  C.H.N  +  CO^  +  SH2. 

Isobutyramide  is  an  aromatic  smelling  crystalline  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  100° — 102°,  and  sublimes 
easily  in  iridescent  scales,  and  the  liquid  boils  at  216° — 220°. 

Isobutyronitril,  C^H^N,  is  formed  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  reaction,  as  well  as  when  secondary  propyl  iodide  is 
heated  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  a  peculiarly  aromatic 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  107° — 108°. 


Substitution-Products  of  Isobutyric  Acid. 

The  monochlorinated  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  The  crude  product, 
when  treated  with  alcohol  and  liydrochloric  acid,  yields  Ethyl 


Kobig,  Licbiy's  Ami.  cxcv.  95. 


-  C/iciii.  Soc.  Joimi.  XXV.  1020. 
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chlonsobuti/ratc,  C^HgClOgCCoHg),  a  liquid  boiling  at  147° — 
150°.i 

Bromisohutyric  Acid,  (CH3)2CBr.C02H,  is  formed  by  heating 
equal  molecules  of  the  acid  and  bromine  to  140°.^  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  and  ether  in  white  tables  which  melt  at  48°, 
and  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  198° — 200°.  Its  ethyl 
ether  boils  at  160°. 

^  Balbiaiio,  Bcr.  Dtutsch.  Chcm.  Ges.  xi.  1693. 
-  Hell  and  Waldbauer,  ib.  x.  448. 


COMPOUNDS    CONTAINING   FIVE  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OR  THE  PENTYL  GROUP. 


383  The  compounds  of  this  group  are  derivatives  of  the 
following  isomeric  paraffins : 


a.) 

Pentane, 


CH3 — CII2 — CHg — CHg— CHg. 


(11). 

Isopentaue  or  Dimethyl-ethyl-metliaue. 


(III). 

Tetramethyl-metliane. 

CH, 


CH 
\ 


CH3. 


CH3 — C — CH3 


CH, 


Eight  alcohols  corresponding  to  these  can  exist,  viz. 


lU 
Fl 
c3 
-f-> 

a 

r— ( 

O 

o 


Primary. 


Secondary. 


Tertiaiiy. 


I. 

Pentyl  Alcolio],  or 
Butyl  Carbinol 
(p.  603). 

CH3 

•CH„ 
I 

CHo 
I 

CH., 


CH,OH 


II. 

III. 

MetLyl  Propyl 

Diethyl 

Carbinol 

Carbinol 

(p.  60i), 

(p.  605). 

CH3 

CH3 

1 

CH.OH 

1 

CH, 

1 

CH2 

1 

CH.OH  — 

1 

CH, 

1 

CH3 

1 

CH3 
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c 

A, 


o 


p 
[5 


IV. 

Iniictive  Ainyl 
AIcoliol,  or 
Isobutyl 
Carbiiiol 
(p.  609). 

CH,'  Cl-L 

CH 
I 

CH., 


CH^OH 


V. 

Active  Aniyl 
Alcohol,  or 
Secondary  Butyl 
Carbinol 
(p.  610). 

CH,  CH,OH 

\  V  " 
CH 

CH, 


CH3 


VI. 

Methyl 
Isopropyl 
Carbinol 
(p.  615). 

CH3  CH3 
\  / 

CH 
I 

CH.OH 

1 

CH, 


VIII. 

Tertiary  Butyl 
Carbinol  (p.  617). 

CH, 


CH^—C— CH3 


VII. 

Dimethyl 
Ethyl 
Carbinol 
(p.  616). 

CHg  CHg 
\  / 

C.OH 
I 

CH2 

I 

CH, 


CH2OH 

Of  these  alcohols  the  first  seven  are  with  certainty  known. 


NORMAL  PENTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

384  Pentanc,  CgHjg,  was  discovered  by  Schorlemmer^  in  the 
light  oil  of  the  tar  from  cannel-coal.  It  is  also  found  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel  (Torbane  mineral), 
and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  Pennsylvanian  petroleum. 
It  is  an  easily  inflammable  liquid,  possessing  an  ethereal  smell, 
and  boiling  at  37° — 39°,  and  having,  at  17°,  a  specific  gravity 
of  0  6263,  that  of  its  vapour  being  2  49. 

The  first  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  pentane  is  a 
mixture  of  the  primary  and  secondary  pentyl  chloride. 

Normal  Primary  Pentyl  Alcohol,  C^Hj^i.OH. 

This  compound,  also  termed  butyl  carbinol,  or  normal  amyl 
alcohol  (No.  I.  on  the  list),  was  first  synthetically  prepared  by 
Lieben  and  Rossi.  These  chemists,  starting  from  normal  butyl 
alcohol,  prepared  the  corresponding  cyanide,  or  the  uitril  of 


1  Fhil.  Trans.  1872,  111. 
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pentylic  acid,  and  converted  this  first  into  normal  pentylic 
acid,  then  into  the  aldehyde,  and  lastly  into  the  alcohol.^ 

This  alcohol  appears  also  to  occur,  together  with  its  isome- 
rides,  in  fusel  oil.^  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  prepared 
from  pentane  as  follows.  By  acting  with  chlorine  upon  pentane 
a  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  chlorides  is  obtained,  and 
these  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation.  If,  however,  the 
mixture  be  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  potassium 
acetate  to  200°,  pentylene,  CgH^g,  is  obtained,  together  Avith 
the  acetic  ethers,  and  these  latter  yield  the  alcohols  on  heating 
with  caustic  potash,  which  again,  when  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation,  can  be  completely  separated  from  one  another 
(Schorlemmer). 

Pentyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid,  smelling  like  fusel  oil, 
boiling  at  137°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8296. 
The  following  primary  pentyl  compounds  have  been  prepared 
from  the  alcohol : 


Pentyl  chloride,  C5H11CI 
Pentyl  bromide,  CgH-^^^Br 
Pentyl  iodide,  C^H^-^I 
Pentyl  acetate,  CsHjiOCC^HgO) 


B.P.  Sp.  Gr. 

106°-6  0-9013  at  0° 

128°'7  1-2460  0° 

155°-4  1-5435  0° 

14S°-4  0-8963  0° 


Methyl-propyl  Carbinol,  C3H7.CH(0H).CH3. 

385  This  alcohol  (No.  II.  on  the  list)  was  first  prepared  by 
Wurtz^  from  the  corresponding  pentylene,  or  propyl  ethylene 
(ethyl-allyl)  by  combining  it  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  thus  con- 
verting it  into  the  secondary  iodide.  This  was  then  converted 
into  the  acetic  ether,  and  lastly  into  the  alcohol.  Friedel  *  then 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  methyl-propyl 
ketone ;  and  Belohoubek,^  who  obtained  it  in  the  same  way, 
investigated  the  reaction  more  completely,  and  determined  the 
conditions  under  which  the  best  yield  is  obtained. 

Methyl-propyl  carbinol  is  a  somewhat  thick  liquid,  smelling 
like  fusel  oil,  boiling  at  118°-5  to  119°-5,  and  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0-8293.  It  contains  an  asymmetrical  carbon 
atom,  but  is,  however,  like  other  artificially-prepared  compounds 


1  Ann.  Chem.  Pliarm.  clix.  70.  -  Wysclinegradsky,  ih.  cxc.  350. 

»  Ann.  Chcm.  Fharm.  cxlviii.  132.  ^  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys.  [4],  xvi.  310. 

*  £er.  Dezitsch.  Chcm.  Qcs.  ix.  924, 
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in  which  such  an  atom  occurs,  optically  inactive,  Le  Bel,  how- 
ever, found  that  if  its  aqueous  solution  be  brought  in  contact 
Avith  a  ferment  such  as  Pcnicillium  glmooum,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  short  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  laavro-rotatory 
alcohol.'- 

The  following  compounds  have  been  prepared  : 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr. 

Methvl-propyl  carbyl  chloride  103-105°  0-9120  at  0° 
Methyl-jDropy]  carbyl  iodide  145-146'  1-5390  0° 
Methyl-propyl  carbyl  acetate      133-135°       0-9222  0° 

MetJnjl-propyl  Ketone,  C3H7.CO.CH3,  is  formed,  together  with 
dimethyl  ketone  and  dipropyl  ketone  (butyi-one)  and  other  pro- 
ducts, in  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  butyrate 
of  calcitma.^  It  has  also  been  synthetically  prepared  by  the 
method  already  described.  In  smell  it  resembles  common 
acetone,  boils  at  103°,  and  at  18°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'808.  Like  dimethyl  ketone  (p.  568),  it  yields  a  nitro- 
compound, CH(NO)C2Hg.CO.CH3,  which  crystallizes  from  al- 
coholic solution  in  prisms  which  melt  at  55°,  the  liquid 
boiling  between  183°  and  187°,  with  jDartial  decomposition  * 


Diethyl  Caebinol,  (C2H5)2CH.0H. 

386  This  alcohol  (No.  III.  on  the  list)  is  formed  by  heating 
ethyl  formate  with  ethyl  iodide  and  zinc ;  this  reaction  corre- 
sponding closely  to  the  formation  of  methyl-ethyl  carbinol  (see 
p.  581.) 

The  secondary  alcohol  is  a  peculiarly  smelling  liquid,  boiling 
at  110°"5,  and  having,  at  0°,  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8315.  The 
following  derivatives  have  been  examined  :  ^ 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr. 

Diethyl  carbyl  chloride        103-105°  0-916-  at  0° 

Diethyl  carbyl  iodide           145-146°  1-528  0° 

Diethyl  carbyl  acetate               132°  0-9090  0° 

'  Compt.  Rcnd.\x-Kx\x.  312  ;  Bull.  Soc.  CJiim.  xxxiii.  lOG. 

2  Grimm,  yi7m.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  clvii.  251. 

3  Butlerow,  Bull.  Soc.  Chivi.  [2],  v.  19  ;  Wislicenus,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phcmn. 
clxxxvi.  187  ;  cxc.  157. 

*  Moycr  and  Ziibliii,  Bcr.  Bcutsch.  Cliem.  Gcs.  xi.  323  and  695. 
"  Wiigner  and  Saytze-T,  Licbiy's  Ann.  clxxv.  351 ;  clxxix.  321.  ■ 
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If  the  iodide  be  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  ethyl-methyl- 
ethylene  is  formed,  a  body  which  unites  with  hydriodic  acid  to 
form  an  iodide  of  methyl  propyl  carbinol.-"- 

Diethyl  Ketone  or  Propione,  (CgHJjCO,  is  formed  by  oxidizing 
diethyl-carbinol,  and  by  distilling  calcium  or  barium  propionate, 
and  also  by  acting  with  zinc-ethyl  on  propionyl  chloride.  Its 
formation  from  carbon  monoxide  and  sodium  ethylate,  discovered 
by  Wanklyn,  is  of  great  theoretical  interest : 

CO  +  2  NaC2H5  =  00{0.^.X  +  ^^-r 

He  obtained  it  by  exposing  zinc-ethyl,  to  which  sodium  had 
been  added,  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  monoxide,  when  a 
black  compound  containing  zinc  and  sodium  separated  out.^  It 
is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  104°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0"829  at  0°. 


ISOPENTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

387  Isopentane,  (CH3).2CH(C2H5),  was  first  prepared  by  Frank- 
land  by  heating  amyl  iodide  with  zinc  and  water  to  and 
termed  by  him  amylic  hydride.^  It  is  also  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vanian  petroleum,*  and  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  cannel 
and  Boghead  coal.^  Isopentane  is  an  easily  mobile  ethereal 
smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  30°,  and  at  14°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  6385,  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  being 
2 "557  (Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

The  Amyl  Alcohols,  €511^20. 

The  history  of  these  bodies  commences  with  the  discovery  of 
fusel  oil.  In  the  rectification  of  common  brandy  made  from 
rye,  the  distillate,  obtained  after  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
has  passed  over,  is  turbid  and  contains  fusel  oil,  first  obtained 
by  Scheele  by  cooling  down  these  liquids.^ 

Pelletan  then  examined  a  similar  product  obtained  from 
potato-brandy,  but  as  it  contained  spirit  of  wine,  he  concluded 

'  Warner  and  SaytzefT  ;  Wysclmegradsky,  Liehig's  Ann.  cxc.  347. 

=  Phil.  Mar).  [IV],  31,  305.  »  Quart.  Jouni.  Chan.  Soc..  iii.  40. 

*  Pelouzo  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  i.  1  ;  "Wairen,  Chemical  Xcicr, 
xiii.  98  ;  Schorlemmer,  Ann.  CJiem.  Pliarm.  clxi.  263  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1872,  113  ; 
Jmirn.  Chcm.  Soc.  xv.  130. 

«  "Williams,  ib.  cxxv.  106.  ^  Crcll,  Ann.  1735,  i.  61. 
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that  it  was  a  compound  standing  between  this  latter  substance 
and  an  ethereal  oil.^  Dumas,  who  afterwards  investigated  the 
same  subject,  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  a  liquid  may  be 
separated  by  fractional  distillation,  boiling  at  131°-o,  and  this 
possessed  the  composition  CsH^gO,  from  which  an  analogy 
between  this  body,  alcohol,  and  the  ethers  might  be  assumed. 
Still  he  thought  it  more  probable  and  simpler  to  consider  this 
substance  as  a  body  analogous  to  camphor  or  to  the  ethereal 
oils.^  Some  years  afterwards  Cahours  investigated  its  chemical 
properties,  and  his  experiments  led  him  to  conclude  that  this 
substance  is  isomeric  with  common  alcohol,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  series  of  which  wood-spirit  and  common  alcohol  form  the 
two  first  members.^  The  further  investigations  of  this  chemist,* 
as  weU  as  those  of  Dumas  and  Stas,^  and  of  Balard,*'  confirmed 
this  view.  Cahours  gave  to  the  compound  the  name  of  amyl 
alcohol  because  it  had  been  chiefly  found  in  spirit  obtained  from 
bodies  containing  starch  (amylum).  Balard,  however,  afterwards 
proved  that  it  occurs  in  fusel  oils  formed  in  the  fermentation  of 
grape  skins,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  shown  to  occur  in 
all  fusel  oils. 

The  amyl  alcohol  thus  obtained  was  for  a  long  time  beHeved 
to  consist  of  one  distinct  compound.  Biot  first  drew  attention, 
to  the  fact  that  this  body  possesses  the  power  of  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left,  but  Pasteur  pointed  out  in 
1855,  that  the  rotatory  powers  of  different  samples  of  amyl 
alcohol  vary  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  body  termed  amyl 
alcohol  is  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  an  optically  active 
and  an  optically  inactive  compound.  In  order  to  separate  these 
two  bodies,  Pasteur  dissolved  the  mixed  alcohols  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate.  By  this 
means  he  obtained  two  barium-amyl  sulphates ;  the  one  derived 
from  the  inactive  alcohol.being  2"5  times  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  other,  so  that  they  could  be  separated  by  repeated  crystal- 
lization. He  next  converted  them  into  the  sodium  salts  by 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate ;  these  he  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  two  modifications  of  the  alcohol.'' 

'  Ann.  Chivi.  Phys.  [1],  xxx.  221. 

-  lb.  [1],  Ivi.  314  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  xiii.  80. 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [1],  Ixx.  31  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  xxx.  283. 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [1]  Ixxv.  193  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  xxvii.  164. 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  |1],  Ixxiii.  128. 
"  //;.  [3],  xii.  294  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Hi.  311. 
^  Com-pl.  Itcnd.  xli.  296  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xcvi.  255. 
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These  two  substances  were  supposed  to  be  physical  isomeridcs, 
until  Pedler/  by  investigating  their  products  of  oxidation,  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  they  do  not  possess  an  identical  chemical 
constitution.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  other 
experiments  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  two  alcohols  has 
been  definitely  settled. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  these,  it  raay  be  well  to 
notice  some  of  the  older  observations  concerning  the  fermenta- 
tion-alcohol which,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  chiefly  consists  of 
the  inactive  alcohol.  Fermentation  amyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless 
highly  refracting  liquid  possessing  a  burning  taste  and  a  pene- 
trating smell,  boiling  at  131° — 132°,  and  solidifying  at  — 21°. 
Inhalation  of  its  vapour  produces  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough- 
ing, headache,  and  giddiness.  When  taken  inwardly  it  exerts  a 
much  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  animal  organism  than  com- 
mon alcohol,  bringing  about  intoxication  and  coma.  According 
to  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Audige,  the  toxic  action  of  aU  the 
fermentation-alcohols  increases  with  their  molecular  weisrht.^ 

When  amyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride,  a  distillate 
is  obtained  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  amy- 
lene,  CgH^Q,  and  its  polymeric  modifications,  and  it  was  thought 
that  these  bodies  were  formed  simply  by  the  removal  of  the 
elements  of  water  from  the  alcohol.  Wurtz,  however,  showed 
that  a  complex  reaction  here  takes  place,  and  that  a  series  of 
homologous  defines  is  formed,  together  with  isopentane  and  its 
homologues.^ 

Amyl  alcohol  is  used  in  commerce  for  the  preparation  of 
valeric  acid  and  some  few  of  its  ethers,  and  also  as  a  solvent  for 
several  organic  bodies. 

Inactive  Amyl  Alcohol,  Isopentyl  Alcohol,  or  Isobutyl 

Caebinol. 

388  The  constitution  of  this  body  was  first  determined  by 
Erlenmeyer,  He  started  from  isobutyl  alcohol  and  prepared 
valeric  acid  synthetically,  by  means  of  the  nitril  reaction,  and 
found  that  this  acid  possesses  all  the  properties  of  that  obtained 

^  Ann.  Cliem.  PJiarm.  cxlvii.  213;  Joimi.  Chcvi.  Soc.  xxi.  74. 
"  Comiyt.  Rend.  Ixxxi.  192;   Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Cliem.  Ocs.  viii.  1345;  seo  also 
Rubuteau,  Covijjt.  Rnnd.  Lxxxi.  631. 

»  Com;pt.  Itend.  Ivi.  1164,  124G ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  225. 
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by  oxidation  of  the  inactive  amyl  alcohol.^  Hence  its  constitu- 
tion is  that  of  No.  IV.  on  the  list  (p.  603),  viz. : 


CH 

ch;/ 


3\CH— CH.— CH.,.OH. 


The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Frankland  and  Duppa.  They  proved  that  isopropyl- 
acetic  acid  obtained  by  synthesis  is  also  identical  with  valeric 
acid.^  Lastly,  Balbiano  found  that  the  alcohol  can  be  prepared 
synthetically  from  isobutyl  alcohol,  by  the  same  process  as  that 
adopted  by  Lieben  and  Eossi  for  obtaining  the  normal  alcohol 
from  primary  butyl  alcohol.^ 

The  optical  properties  of  the  inactive  alcohol  are  almost  the 
only  means  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  fermenta- 
tion-alcohol. It  boils  at  131°'4,  and  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'8238.  It  occurs  in  camomile  oil  *  as  the  ethers  of  angelic 
and.  tiglic  acids.  The  following  derivatives  of  the  pure  inactive 
amyl  alcohol  have  been  already  prepared.  They  may  be  termed 
the  a-amyl  compounds : 


a- Amyl  chloride,  CgH^^Cl 
a-Amyl  bromide,  CgH-^^^Br 
a-Amyl  acetate,  C5HjjO(C,H30) 
a-Amyl  valerate,  CgH;L^O(C5H90) 
^  a-Amylamine,  C^Hj^^NHg 
a-Diamylamine,  (C5Hj^)2NH 
a-Triamylamine,  (CjH^JgN 


B.P. 

Sp,  gr.  at  0°. 

98°-9 

0-8928 

120°-4 

1-2358 

138°-6 

0-8838 

190°.3 

0.8700 

96°-5 

185°-0 

237°-0 

Active  Amyl  Alcohol. 

389  This  was  prepared  by  Pasteur  and  by  Pedler  from  the 
fermentation-alcohol  in  the  mode  already  described.  Accord- 
ing to  Le  Bel  it  is  also  obtained  from  the  latter  compound 
by  saturating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  first  acts 
upon  the  inactive  alcohol.    The  chlorides  are  then  distilled 

^  A)m.  Chem.  Pharm.  Snppl.  v.  337. 

2  Pedler,  loc.  cit. ;  Erlenineyei',  Bcr.  DeiUsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  in.  890, 
^  Bcr.  Deulsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  ix.  1437  and  1692. 

Kobig,  Licbig's  Anii.  cxcv.  99. 
"  Plimpton,  Compt.  llcnd.  xci.  433. 
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off,  and  the  residue  heated  repeatedly  witli  hydrochloric  acid 
until  about  one-ninth  of  the  original  liquid  remains  unacted 
upon  ;  this  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  levro-rotatory 
alcohol.^  The  first  portions  of  the  chloride  can  be  worked  up 
for  the  inactive  alcohol  and  its  derivatives.  The  above-named 
amines  were  obtained  from  a  chloride  obtained  in  this  way. 

Active  amyl  alcohol  has  evidently  not  yet  been  obtained  pure, 
as  the  rotatory  power  of  the  different  preparations  has  been 
found  to  be  very  different.  It  boils  about  128°,  and  smells  like 
the  fermentation-alcohol,  but  has  rather  a  more  fruity  flavour. 
The  remarkable  fact  that  the  derivatives  of  this  levro-rotatory 
amyl  alcohol  turn  the  ray  of  polarization  to  the  right  has  been 
observed  by  Le  Bel.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  levro-rotatory  alcohol  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  a  mucor  into  the  dextro-rotatory  alcohol  which  boils 
at  127°,  and  yields  a  levro-rotatory  amyl  iodide.^  When  the 
levro-rotatory  alcohol  is  heated  for  some  time  with  soda  or 
potash,  or  when  it  is  converted  into  sodium  amylate,  the 
regenerated  alcohol  is  found  to  have 'lost  its  optical  activity; 
the  same  change  occurs  when  it  is  heated  under  pressure.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  a  part  of  the  alcohol  is  here  converted  into 
the  dextro-rotatory  modification,  and  that  then  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  attained,  so  that  the  optical  j)roperties  of  the  two 
physical  isomerides  neutralize  each  other.  The  constitution  of 
the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
(No.  V.  on  the  list,  page  603)  : 

and  for  the  following  reasons.  Theoretically,  four  primary 
pentyl  alcohols  may  exist  indeiDendent  of  optical  isomerides. 
Of  these  only  the  one  possessing  the  above  constitution  contains 
an  asymmetrical  carbon  atom,  a  well-known  chai'acteristic  of 
optically  active  bodies.  In  addition  to  this,  the  active  alcohol 
yields  on  oxidation  an  acid  which  closely  resembles  syntlietically 
prepared  methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid,  CH.,(C2Hr,)CH.C02lt,  which 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  three  other  known  pentylic  acids  whose 
possible  existence  is  pointed  to  by  theory. 


1  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxv.  545. 

-  Lo  Bel,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxi.  101. 
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The  following  derivatives  of  the  active  alcohol,  which  may  be 
termed  /3-amyl  compounds,  have  been  prepared  :  ^ 

B.P.        Sp.  Gr.  at  0°,  • 

y8-Amyl  chloride,  CgH.jCl  97-98°  0  886 
/3-Amyl  bromide,  C,Hi,Br  117-120°  1-225 
^-Amyl  iodide,     ajS^^      144-145°  1-540 


THE  AMYL  COMPOUNDS. 

390  The  amyl  compoimds  derived  from  the  fermentation- alcohol 
have  been  much  more  fully  investigated ;  but  inasmuch  as  this 
liquid  is  a  mixture,  its  derivatives  are  not  pure  substances,  the 
compounds  of  the  inactive  alcohol  being  present  in  largest 
quantity.    These  may  be  simply  termed  the  amyl  compounds. 

The  Amyl  Ethers. 

Ethyl-Amyl  JEtlier,  C^^{G^-^^0,  was  first  prepared  by 
Balard,  by  heating  amyl  chloride  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
was,  however,  believed  by  him  to  be  amyl  oxide,  until  WilHam- 
son  showed  that  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
amyl  iodide  with  sodium  ethylate  ^  (see  p.  329).  According  to 
Guthrie,  ethyl-amyl  oxide  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  caustic 
potash  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol,  and  then  adding  ethyl  iodide, 
when  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat  takes  place,  but  at  last 
the  reaction  must  be  aided  by  heat.^  It  is  an  ethereal-smelling 
liquid  boiling  at  112°,  the  vapour  of  which  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  4-042. 

Methyl-Amijl  Mher,  GB.^{C ^11^^)0,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  boils  at  92°  (Williamson). 

Diamyl  Ether,  or  Amyl  Oxide,  (0511^^)20,  was  first  prepared 
by  de  Glaubry,*  and  afterwards  by  Rieckher,^  by  heating  the 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  oxide  is  formed  together 
with  a  number  of  by-products.  Williamson  ^  obtained  it  by 
acting  on  sodium  amylate  with  amyl  iodide,  and  Wurtz  ^  pre- 
pared it  together  with  amylcne,  by  acting  on  the  iodide  with 


1  Le  Bel,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2J,  xxv.  545. 

-  Quart,  Journ.  Cliem.  Boc.  iv.  233. 

*  Awn.  Chem.  I'harm.  ,xliv.  128. 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Chcm.  Sec.  108,  23-1. 


3  PJdl.  Mag.  [4],  xiv.  186. 

lb.  Ixiv.  336. 
7  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlvi.  222, 
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silver  oxide.  According  to  Friedel,  it  is  best  obtained  by- 
beating  10  parts  of  the  alcohol  Avith  1  part  of  amyl  iodide, 
for  several  hours,  to  100°^  (see  p.  331).  It  is  an  unpleasantly 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  176°,  having  at  0"  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'7994,  that  of  its  vapour  being  5"535. 


Amyl  Haloid  Ethers. 


2  Amyl  chloride,  C.'R.fil 
^  Amyl  bromide,  CgH^^Br 
^  Amyl  iodide,  CgH,,! 


B.P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

at 

100°-9 

0-8859 

0° 

118°-7 

1-1G58 

16' 

147°-2 

1-4676 

0° 

AarYL  Ethers  of  Inorganic  Acids, 

^  Amyl  sulphite,                (CsH^Jg^Os  —  —  — 

^  Hydrogen  amyl  sulphate,  H(C5Hj  JSO^  —          —  — ■ 

7  Amyl  nitrite,                  C^HiiNOg  99°  0-902  — 

8  Amyl  nitrate,  C5H11NO3  148°  I'OOO  7° 
Amyl  phosphite,  (CgHiJaPOs  _  _  _ 
Amyl  phosphoric  acids            —  —  —  — 

11  Amyl  borate,  (C5HJ3BO3     254°       0-872  0° 

.12  Amyl  silicate,  (CsHj.SiO^  322-325°    0-868  20° 

"  Amyl  carbonate,  (C5HJ2CO3     226°       0-914  — 

Amyl  Nitrite.  This  important  compound  is  obtained  by 
passing  nitrous  fumes,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
starch  or  arsenic  trioxide,  into  amyl  alcohol ;  or  by  dissolving 
amyl  alcohol  in  its  own  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating 
the  mixture,  after  it  has  become  cold,  -with  a  solution  of  26 
parts  of  potassium  niti'ite  in  15  parts  of  water,  and  then 

^  £er.  Lcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  ii.  715. 

Cahours  ;  Balard ;  Buff,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxlviii.  350. 
^  Cahours  ;  Elketotf,  Ber.  Bcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  1258. 

*  Cahours  ;  Frankland,  Quart.,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  30. 

"  Cavius  and  Fries,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cix.  1 ;  Cahoui-s,  cxi.  98. 

*  Cahours  ;  Kekule,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  275. 

Balard,  Guthrie,  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xi.  245  ;  Nadler,  Ann.  Chem. 
Pharm,.  cxvi.  176  ;  Hilger,  Rennard,  Jahrcsh.  1874,  352. 

^  Eieckher,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  336  ;  llofnianu,  ih.  Ixviii.  332  ;  Chaiimau 
and  Smith,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xx.  581. 

"  Williamson  and  Railton,  Proc.  Poy.  Soc.  vii.  131 ;  Jloiischutkin,  Ann.  Chem. 
Pharm.  cxxxix.  348. 

Guthrie,  Jotcrn.  Chem.  Soc.  ix.  131  :  Kraut,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxviii.  102. 
"  Schiff,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Suppl.  v.  187. 
'2  Ebclnien,  ih.  Ivii.  331. 

"  Mudlock,  Quart.  Joimi.  Chem.  Soc.  i.  370  ;  Bruce,  ib.  v.  131. 
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distilling.  Amyl  nitrite  is  a  light  yellow  liquid  possessing  a 
peculiar  stupefying  smell,  and  it.s  vapour,  Avlien  inhaled  in 
small  quantity,  produces  a  flushing  of  the  countenance,  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head  which  may  increase  up  to  insensibility,  and 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse  due  to  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  a  diminution  of  the  controlling-power  of  the 
contractile  fibres.  These  symptoms  disappear  again  very  quickly. 
On  account  of  its  peculiar  physiological  action  amyl  nitrite  is 
employed  in  medicine,  and  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially 
employed  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  in  certain  cases  of  hyj)Ochondriasis, 
and  in  angina  pectoris, 

Amyl  nitrite  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  and  its 
vapour,  like  that  of  ethyl  nitrite,  is  very  explosive. 


B.P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

at 

116° 

0-874 

21° 

137° 

0-8837 

0° 

155° 

176° 

0-852 

15° 

Amyl  Ethers  of  the  Fatty  Acids. 

1  Amyl  formate,  C^H^iOCCHO) 

2  Amyl  acetate,  C^K^^0{G2B.fi) 

3  Amyl  propionate,  05X1^^0(031150) 

4  Amyl  butyrate,  05HiiO(04H70) 

Amyl  Acetate  is  obtained  by  warming  a  mixture  of  one  parb 
of  sulphuric  acid,  two  parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  two  parts  of 
acetic  acid,  and  distilling.  It  has  an  aromatic  ethereal  smell 
which,  when  the  ether  is  diluted  with  alcohol,  resembles  the 
smell  of  Jargonelle  pears.  Hence  it  is  used  for  the  preparation 
of  pear-essence.  It  is  usually  prepared  for  this  purpose  from 
potato  fusel-oil,  and  10  parts  of  the  ether  are  mixed  with  one 
part  of  acetic  ether  and  80  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  lemons  or  oil  of  bergamot  added. 


Amyl  Sulphur  Compounds. 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

^  Amyl  hydrosulphide,  OgH^^.SH  119°-5  0-835  21° 

Amyl  sulphide,  iO^^n)^       ^213-214°  —  — 

■  Ethyl-amyl  sulphide,  C2H5(05HiJS      160°         -  — 

'  Kopp,  Ann.  Ohcm.  Pharvi.  Iv.  183.  ^  Cahours  ;  Kopp,  ib.  xciv.  294. 

^  Wvightson,  ib.  xc.  45.  "  Delll's,  ib.  xcii.  278. 

Balnrd  ;  Knitzsch,  Journ.  Prakt.  Clicm.  xxxi.  1 
*  I'alanl  ;  Bcpkniaiiii,  ih.  [2],  xvii.  440. 
^  Saytzeff,  Aim.  Cham.  Pharm,  cxxxix  361  ;  Hcckiiuimi. 
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Amyl  Tcllurich,  {Q,r^^-^)^Q,  was  prepared  by  Wohler  and 
Deau  by  heating  potassium  telluride  with  a  sohition  of  potas- 
sium amyl  sulphate.  It  is  a  reddish  yellow  heavy  liquid,  having 
a  most  unpleasant  smell.  It  boils  with  partial  decomposition 
at  198°,  and  is  converted,  on  exposure  to  air,  into  the  oxide 
(C,H,,)2Te0.i 


Amyl  Nitrogen  Compounds. 


B.P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

at 

^  Amylamine, 

95° 

0-7503 

18° 

Diamylamine, 

170° 

0-7825 

0° 

Triamylamine, 

257° 

^  Amyl  carbamine, 

137° 

Amyl  carbimide, 

100° 

^  Amyl  thiocyanate, 

197° 

0-905 

20° 

Amyl  thiocarbimide, 

183-184° 

Nitropentane,  C^H^j^NOg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  amyl 
iodide  on  silver  nitrite.  It  has,  however,  not  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state,  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  amyl  nitrite 
formed  at  the  same  time,  although  the  latter  boils  60°  lower. 
It  is  a  light  liquid,  smelling  like  the  rest  of  the  amyl  com- 
pounds, and  boiling  between  150°  and  160°,  and  dissolving  only 
with  difficulty  in  caustic  potash,'' 


Amyl  Phosphorus  Compounds.* 

B.P. 

Amylphosphine,  (CbH^JPH,  106-107° 
Diamylphosphine,  (C.HjJ.^PH  210-215° 
Triamylphosphine,  (C5Hii)3P  300° 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcvii.  1. 

"  AVurtz,  ib.  ixxi.  326;  Ixxvi.  317;  Hofmaun,  ib.  l.xxiv.  IIS;  Ixxv.  361; 
Ixxviii.  279;  Ixxix.  20;  Silva,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixiv.  1299. 

^  Hofniauii,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  cxliv.  114  ;  cxlvi.  107  ;  Gautier,  ib.  cxlvi. 
119,  124. 

*  Wiu-tz,  Compl.  Rend.  xxix.  1S6. 
Medlock,  Ann.  Ghem.  Pharm.  Ixix.  214;  Quart.  Journ.  Chenu  Soc.  i.  373  ; 
Iie:u-y,  Journ.  Pract.  Chem.  xlvi.  ICl. 

"  Jlofinann,  Per.  JJcutsch.  Chem.  (Jes.  i.  173. 

"  V.  Aleyer,  ylnn.  Chem.  Pharm.  n.lxxi.  43. 

8  Hofmann,  Bcr,  Dculsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  297. 
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Amyl  Antimony  Compounds.^ 


Antimony-diamyl,  (C^H^J^Sbg. 
Aiitimony-triamyl,  (CgHjJgSb. 


Amyl  Metallic  Compounds. 


^  Zinc-amyl, 
^  Mercury-amyl, 
■*  Lead-sesquiamyl 
^  Tin-tetramyl, 


(C,H„)oPb, 
(C,H,,),Sn 


B.P. 
220° 


Sp.  Gr. 

1-022 
1-6663 


at 


0° 
0° 


« Amyl-tin  iodide,       (CgHi^gSnl        802-305°  — 
Amyl-tin  hydroxide,  (C5Hii)3SnOH    335-338°  — 


Methyl-isopeopyl  Caebinol,  (CH3)2CH(CH0H)CH3. 

391  This  secondary  alcohol  (No,  VI.  on  the  list)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
con-esponding  ketone,^  as  well  as  -when  bromacetyl  bromide  is 
treated  with  zinc-methyl.  A  thick  liquid  is  formed  after  stand- 
ing for  several  weeks.,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  the  secondary  carbinol.  The  mechanism  of  the 
last . reaction  has  not  yet  been  explained.^  The  carbinol  is  a 
sweetly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  111°-113°,  and  having  at  0° 
a  specific  gravity  of  0"819,^ 

Hygroscopic  substances  easily  split  it  up  into  water  and 
trimethyl  ethylene,  (0113)20  =  0H(0H3),  and  for  this  reason, 
on  treatment  with  phosphorus  chloride,  hydriodic  acid,  &c.,  it 
yields  the  tertiary  alcohol,  and  not  the  corresponding  ethers. 
Its  haloid  ethers  may  be  obtained,  however,  by  combining  the 
hydracids  with  isopropyl  ethylene,  (OH3)20H.OH  =:  CHg,  which 
can  be  obtained,  together  with  an  isomeric  olefine,  by  heating 
common  amyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash. 

'  Berle,  Ann.  CJicvi.  Pharm.  xcvii.  316  ;  Cramer,  Jahrcsh.  185.'),  590. 
2  Fi-ankland,  Quart.  Journ.  Chcm.  Hoc.  vi.  G4 ;  Frankland  ami  Dujipa,  Journ. 
ChcDi.  Soc.  xvii.  32. 

Frankland  and  Duppa,  ib.  xvi.  420.  ■'  Klippcl,  Jahrcuh.  1860,  383. 

•''  Gritnin,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcii.  383. 
*  Cahours  and  Demar^ay,  Cow,pt,.  Fund.  Ixxxix.  68. 
^  Miincli,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  tlxxx.  339. 

»  Winogradow,  ib.  cxci.  125.  »  Wysclmegradsky,  ib.  cxc.  338. 
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r>.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

Secondary  amyl  chloride,  C^Hj^Cl             91°  0'883  — 

Secondary  amyl  bromide,  CgH^^Br      115-116°  —  — 

Secondary  amyl  iodide,     CgHj^I       137-138°  —  — 

If  these  are  heated  with  water  and  silver  oxide,  or  lead  oxide, 
the  tertiary  alcohol  is  formed. 

Mdhyl-proioyl  Ketone,  (CH3)2C.H.CO.CH3,  is  prepared  by  the 
usual  method  from  calcium  isobutyrate  and  calcium  acetate; 
and  also  by  the  decomposition  of  dimethyl  aceto-acetic  ether.  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  95°,  and  having  at  0°  the  specific  gravity 
0-822. 

Dimethyl-ethyl-Caebinol,  (CH3)2(C.2H5)C0H. 

392  This  tertiary  alcohol  (No.  VII.  on  the  list)  is  formed  in 
an  analogous  way  to  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  by  acting  upon 
propionyl  chloride  Avith  zinc-methyl,  and  decomposing  the 
crystalline  product  by  water.^  It  may  be  more  easily  prepared 
from  commercial  amylene,  obtained  from  the  fermentation- 
alcohol,  which  contains,  together  Avith  the  above-mentioned 
isopropyl  ethylene,  its  isomeride,  trimethylethylene.  This 
latter  combines  Avith  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  shak- 
ing in  the  cold,  and  if  the  solution  be  then  distilled  with 
water,  the  tertiary  carbinol  is  obtained.^  The  carbinol  was 
obtained  at  an  earlier  date  by  Wurtz,  but  mixed  probably 
with  an  isomeric  alcohol.  He  obtained  it  by  treating  the 
above-mentioned  mixture  of  amylenes  Avith  hydriodic  acid, 
and  acting  upon  tlie  products  Avith  moist  silver  oxide  in 
the  cold.^  He  called  this  new  isomeride  of  the  fermentation- 
alcohol  amylene  hydrate.  It  Avas  afterwards  considered  to  be 
a  Eecondary  alcohol,  until  further  investigation  revealed  its 
true  nature. 

Tertiary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  peculiar  aromatic-smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  102°'5,  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture,  forming  long 
Avhite  needles  which  melt  at  12°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  0-827. 

^  PopofT,  Ann.  Chem.  Plutrm.  cxlv.  292  ;  AVj'scbiie.gradsky,  ih.  cxc.  336. 
^  WyschncrrraJsky,  loc.  cil.  ;  Flawitzky,  ib.  clxxi.w  343  ;  Osipoir,  Dcr.  Dcutsclt. 
Chem.  Ges.  viii.  512,  1240. 
*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxv.  114,  cxxvii.  236  ;  cxxix.  365. 
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B.P.  Sp.  Gr,  at 

Tertiary  amyl  chloride,  C,H,iCl                 86°  0-889  0° 

Tertiary  amyl  bromide,  C,H,iBr         108-109°  —  0° 

Tertiary  amyl  iodide,     CH^.I           127-128°  l-524<  0° 

Tertiary  amy]  acetate,  CrJi^fi(C^B..,0)     125°  —  0° 

Tertiary  amylamine,     OsH^iNHg            78-5  —  0' 


TETRAMETHYL    METHANE   AND  ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

393  Tetramctliyl  Methane,  0(01-13)4,  is  formed  by  acting  with 
zinc-methyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide  or  on  propidene  dichloride, 
(CH3)2CCl2,  a  body  obtained  by  treating  dimethyl  ketone  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  9°*5, 
and  solidifying  when  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  mass  of 
delicate  crystals  which  melt  at  — 20°.^ 

The  derivatives  of  this  paraffin  have  not  as  yet  been  directly 
prepared  from  the  hydride.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  first 
substitution-product  is  said  to  be  a  primary  chloride  from  which 
other  compounds  might  be  prepared,  such  as  the  alcohol 
(0113)30.  CHgOH,  whose  corresponding  acid,  trimethylacetic 
acid,  is  known  and  will  be  subsequently  described. 

THE  PENTOIC  OR  VALERIC  ACIDS. 

394  Pentoic,  or  Normal  Valeric  Acid,  O^Hg.OOgH,  was  prepared 
by  Lieben  and  Rossi  by  heating  one  of  the  haloid  ethers  of 
normal  butyl  with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide  for  two  days  to 
1 00° — 101°,  when  pentonitril,  O^HgON,  is  formed,  a  liquid  which 
has  a  speciiic  gravity  at  0°  of  0-8164,  and  boils  at  140°-4.  ^  For  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  acid  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the 
nitril  in  the  pure  state,  but  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  dis- 
tilled in  order  to  remove  potassium  iodide,  and  the  distillate  is 
boiled  with  caustic  potash  in  connection  with  an  inverted  con- 
denser a  s  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  The  alcohol  is  then 
removed  by  distillation,  and  the  acid  separated  from  the  residue 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.'"*  It  is  also  obtained,  together  with 
paraffins  and  normal  homologous  acids,  when  fats  are  distilled 

'  Lwow,  Zeitsch.  Chcm.  vi.  520  ;  vii.  257. 

Ann.  Chcm.  J'harvi.  elviii.  171. 
2  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clix.  58. 
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with  superheated  steam.^  It  is  a  liquid  resembling  in  smell 
normal  butyric  acid,  boiling  at  185°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  0-9577. 

Of  its  salts,  calcium  j^entoctte,  (C5H902)2Ca  +  H20,  is  the  most 
characteristic.  This  crystaUizes  in  scales,  having  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  When 
intimately  mixed  with  calcium  formate  and  the  mixture  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  pentaldehyde,  C^Hg.COH,  is  obtained 
amongst  other  products ;  it  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating 
odour,  and  boiling  at  102°. 

Ethyl  Pentoate,  C2H50(C5H90),  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid 
boiling  at  146°'6. 

Vcderaldcliydc,  CgH^oO.  This  substance,  formerly  termed 
valeral,  is  produced  on  the  moderate  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol.^ 
It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating  smell  and  exciting 
coughing.  It  boils  at  92°"5,  and  at  17°  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0\S057.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  ammonia  and 
the  acid  suljohites  of  the  alkali  metals. 

Inactive  Valeric  Acid,  or  Isopcntoic  Acid,  (0113)202113.  CO^H, 
was  discovered  in  1817  by  Chevreul  in  dolphin  oil  (from 
Dclpliinus  (jlobiceps  and  D.  phoccencc),  and  termed  delpliinic  acid, 
or  phocenic  acid.^  An  acid  identical  with  this  Avas  discovered  a 
year  afterwards  in  the  berries  of  Vihurmtm  opulus,  and  about 
the  same  time  Pentz  noticed  that  distilled  water  ]Dlaced  on 
small  valerian  root  ( Valeriana  officinalis)  becomes  sour ;  and 
Grote,  in  1830,  investigated  this  more  exactly,  but  left  it  unde- 
termined whether  this  is  a  peculiar  acid  or  acetic  acid  mixed 
with  an  ethereal  oil.  Tromsdorff  then  showed  that  valeric  acid 
is  a  distinct  compound  and  determined  its  composition.*  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  this  is  identical  with  the  acid 
obtained  from  amyl  alcohol  and  from  the  dolphin  oil.^  Valeric 
acid  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  other  fish  oils,  in 
perspiration,  and  other  animal  liquids;  and  it  occurs  tolerably 
widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  existing  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  small  valerian  root  (Louis  L.  Bonaparte).  It  is 
also  found  in  the  roots  of  Angelica  archangclica,  Athamantia 
orcosclimcvi,  in  the  bark  of  Vihmmvi  ojmIus  (the  wild  guelder- 
rose),  and  in  the  alburnum  of  Samhucus  nigra  (the  elder),  &c. 

^  Caliours  nnd  Demar9ay,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxx.  1568  ;  Ixxxviii.  331. 

-  Dinnas  and  Stas  :  rai'kiiisoii,  Ann.  C/icm.  Pharm.  xc.  114 ;  Ebei-sbach,  ih. 
cvi.  2C2  ;  Kolbc  and  Guthvic,  ib.  cix.  296. 

"  llcchcrchcs  sur  Ics  Corps  Gras,  107.  ■*  Ann.  Chan.  Pliarm.  vi.  176. 

'>  Dumas,  Por/r/.  Ami.  lix.  636;  Com2)tes  llcnd.  xvi.  1337  ;  Bcrtlielot,  J'ojo-n. 
Prald.  Chcm.  Ixiv.  495. 
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Valeric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root 
with  water.  The  distillate  which,  in  addition  to  the  acid, 
contains  an  ethereal  oil,  is  neutralized  with  soda,  the  aqueous 
solution  concentrated  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  The 
acid  is  now  obtained  by  oxidizing  fermentation  amyl-alcohol 
when  it  is  obtained  Avith  a  larger  or  smaller  admixture  of 
optically  active  acid ;  and  this,  for  the  objects  for  which  it  has 
to  be  employed,  does  not  signify.  In  order  to  prej)are  it,  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  amyl  alcohol  and  3 '9  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
is  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  51  parts  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  four  to  five  parts  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
distilled.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  comes  over,  to- 
gether with  valeraldehyde  and  amyl  valerate,  which  separate 
out  as  a  light  oily  layer.  The  whole  distillate  is  then  neutral- 
ized with  carbonate  of  soda  and  shaken  up  until  the  aqueous 
solution  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  This  is  then  separated 
from  the  upper  layer,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  valeric 
acid  liberated  from  the  residue  by  means  of  sulj)huric  acid.^  In 
order  to  obtain  the  jDure  acid,  either  the  j)ure  inactive  alcohol 
must  be  used,  or  the  acid  must  be  synthetically  prepared  from 
isobutyl  iodide,  which  is  first  transformed  into  the  nitril,  and 
this  then  decomposed  by  alkali.^  For  this  purpose  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  process  to  adopt.  The  iodide  is  dissolved  in  half 
its  weight  of  strong  alcohol,  and  Avater  added  until  an  opales- 
cence occurs,  Avhich  is  then  again  removed  by  the  addition  of 
some  alcohol.  Ten  parts  of  this  solution  are  then  heated  in  a 
water-bath  for  two  days  with  three  parts  of  powdered  potassium 
cyanide,  Avhen  a  thick  crystalline  magma  is  produced  owing  to 
the  formation  of  potassium  iodide.  The  nitril  is  removed  from 
this  by  a  vacuum  filter,  the  filtrate  distilled,  and  again  heated 
in  an  upright  condenser  with  caustic  potash  as  long  as 
ammonia  is  evolved,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  valeric  acid 
prepared  from  the  residue  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  then  dried  over  dehydrated  glauber-salt,  and  affcerAvards 
over  phosphorus  pentoxidc.^ 

Inactive  valeric  acid  is  a  mobile  oily  liquid  boiling  at  17')° 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  O'OoSG.  It  has  a  strongly 
acid  taste  and  caustic  action.  It  has  an  uvq^leasant  pungent 
smell  resembling  old  cheese,  and  dissolves  in  about  thirty 

1  Lawi'OHO  and  J.aziikowitsch,  Znilsch.  C'hcm.  18G-1,  83. 
-  Erieniiioyur  niid  JIi;lI,  ylim.  Chnn.  Plmrm.  clx.  2(M. 
3  Schmidt  and  Sachtlcben,  Ann.  C'hcm.  Plmrm.  cxciii.  87. 
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parts  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  removed  from  its  boiling-point  is  3  07 
(Dumas  and  Stas).  Like  acetic  acid,  it  possesses,  at  lower 
temperatures,  a  higher  specific  gravity,  though  it  does  not 
exhibit  so  great  a  divergence  as  the  latter  acid. 

The  ethereal  oil  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  which 
occurs  together  with  other  bodies  in  the  process  of  preparing 
valeric  acid,  is  used  in  medicine,  whilst  the  acid  obtained  from 
amyl-alcohol  is  used  for  preparing  the  ammonium  and  zinc 
salts,  which  are  also  employed  in  pharmacy. 


The  Valekates.  . 

395  Many  of  the  older  statements  respecting  the  salts  of  valeric 
acid  are  found  to  be  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  it  frequently 
happened  that  for  their  preparation  the  acid  containing  the 
active  compound  was  employed.  The  investigations  of  Erlen- 
meyer  and  Hell  as  well  as  those  of  Schmidt  and  Sachtleben 
have,  however,  placed  this  subject  in  a  clear  light.  The  salts  of 
the  alkali-  and  alkaline-earths-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  metals  are  less  soluble.  When  freshly 
prepared  they  are,  in  the  dry  state,  almost  odourless,  but  on 
keeping,  especially  on  access  of  air,  the  smell  of  the  acid  becomes 
noticeable,  as  they  are  partly  decomposed  into  basic  salts,  a 
decomposition  which  also  takes  place  when  they  are  heated  with 
water. 

■  Calcium  Valerate,  (Cj5Hg02)2Ca  +  SH^O,  crystallizes  in  long 
needles  on  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Barmm  Valerate,  (C,5Hg02)2Ba,  easily  crystallizes  in  triclinic 
scales  or  tables. 

Zinc  Valerate,  (C5Hg02)2Zn  +  2H2O,  forms  large  ghstening 
laminae. 

Silver  Valerate,  CgHgOgAg,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  solution  in  glistening  scales. 


Ethers  of  Valeric  Acid. 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

Methyl  valerate,  CH30(CV,Ii90)     116°-5  0-88o  17° 

Ethyl  valerate,    C2H50(C,H90)     lU°  o  0  866  18° 

Amyl  valerate,    C5HiiO(C5HoO)    188°  0  879  0° 
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The  last  named  of  these  compounds  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
prod\ict  in  the  preparation  of  valeric  acid  from  amyl-alcohol 
(see  p.  619),  and  it  is  also  easily  produced  when  the  acid  or  the 
sodium  salt  is  warmed  with  amyl-alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Its  dilute  alcoholic  solution  has  a  pleasant  smell  of  apples,  and 
is  Tised  as  an  apple-essence  in  cheap  confectionery. 

Valeeyl  Compounds. 

1  Valeryl  oxide,  (C5H902)20. 

2  Yaleryl  chloride,  C5H9OCI. 
^  Valeryl  bromide,  CgHgOBr. 
*  Valeryl  iodide,  C5H9OI. 

Divaleryl,  (C5HgO)2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
valeryl  chloride  diluted  with  ether,  and  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid 
possessing  a  fruity  smell,  and  it  may  be  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  without  decomposition.^ 

Valeryl  Cyanide,  CgHgO(CN),  is  produced  when  the  chloride 
is  heated  with  silver  cyanide.  It  forms  a  thick  liquid,  which 
smells  like  celery,  boils  at  14.5° — 148°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  water  into  valeric  and  hydrocyanic  acids.  ^ 

Valeramide,  C5H90(NH2),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated aqueous  ammonia  on  the  methyl  or  ethyl  ether,^  and  also 
by  heating  the  acid  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.^  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  crystallizes  in  large  thin 
tables  melting  at  126° — 135°,  and  sublimes  below  its  boiling 
point  at  230°— 232°. 

Valeronitril,  C5H9CN,  was  first  discovered  by  Schlieper 
amongst  the  products  of  oxidation  of  glue.^  Dumas  obtained  it 
by  heating  the  amide  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  the  former  compound  over  red-hot  lime.^**  For 
its  preparation  the  method  already  mentioned  (see  p.  619)  may 
be  employed.  The  alcohol  is  first  distilled  off  and  the  residue 
then  heated  more  strongly  in  order  to  drive  over  the  nitril, 
which  contains  small  quantities  of  the  iodide.    It  is,  therefore, 

1  Chiozza,  A7in.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  106. 

2  Bcchamps,  CQmjd.  Rend.  xlii.  224;  Moldenliaiier,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm. 
xciv.  100  ;  Briihl,  Ber.  DciUsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xii.  314.  ^  Bcchamps,  loc.  cit. 

•»  Cahours,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  civ.  Ill  ;  Com2)t.  Rend.  xliv.  1252. 
Briilil,  Ion.  eil.  "  Hiibner  and  Cunzc,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  exxxi.  74. 

7  Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,  Compt.  Rend,  x.xv,  475,  658  ;  Schniidt  and 
Sachtleben,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxciii.  102. 

8  Letts,  Ber.  Dndsch.  Chem.  Ges.  v.  672. 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  lix.  1,  i»  Zoc.  cit. 
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re-distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  when  the  latter  compound 
passes  over  first.  Valeronitril  is  a  liquid  having  a  smell 
resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  boiling  at  126° — 128°,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0  8826. 

396  Active  Valeric  Acid,  Qr^^fio,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  Itevro-rotatory  amyl  alcohol  and  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right. ^  It  has  a  smell  resembling  ordinary  valeric 
acid,  but  boils  at  a  temperature  2° — 3°  lower,  and  is  easily  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  acetic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water. 
The  barium  salt  is  the  most  characteristic.  This,  on  account  of 
its  solubility,  remains  behind  as  a  thick  syrup,  in  which,  on 
standing  for  some  time,  small  crystals  are  formed,  consisting 
probably  of  the  salt  of  the  inactive  acid  which  may  be  present, 
whilst  the  mother-liquor  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  varnish. 

Active  valeric  acid  appears  to  possess  an  identical  constitution 
with  methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid,  (CH3)C2H5.CH.C02H.  But  this 
latter,  obtained  by  the  aceto-acetic-ether  reaction  is,  like  other 
synthetically  prepared  compounds,  not  optically  active.  It  boils 
at  175°.^  If  this  be  the  case,  as  appears  extremely  probable 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  follows  that  the  inactive  and  active 
alcohols  and  valeric  acids  are  derivatives  of  isopentane. 


AMYL  ALCOHOLS, 

Active.  Inactive. 

CH3  CHo.OH  CH„  CH„ 

CH  CH 


CH2  CH2 
CH3.  CH2OH. 


VALERIC  ACIDS. 

CH„  CO.OH  CH3  CH„ 

\/  \/  ' 

CH  CH 


CH2  CH2 

I  *  I 

CH3.  CO.OH. 


^  Frankland  and  Duppa,  Jotirn.  Chcm.  Soc.  .\x.  116  ;  Pedler,  A7in.  CJicm. 
Pharvi.  c.xlvii.  213  ;  ErlenmoytT  and  Hell,  ib.  cl.x.  282. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clx.Nxviii.  257. 
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397  Tertiary  Valeric  Acid,  or  Trimethjlaceiic  Acid, 
(01^3)30.00211.  This  acid  is  tlie  first  example  of  a  fatty  acid 
^vhich  contains  a  tertiary  alcohol  radical  (dibutyryl).  It  was 
discovered  by  Butlerow,  who  obtained  it  synthetically  from 
tertiary  butyl  iodide.^  This  is  first  converted  into  the  nitril  by 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  double  cyanide  of  mercury  and 
potassium  in  the  cold,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  the 
reaction  is  complete.  If  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  iso- 
butylene  and  its  polymerides  are  formed,  together  with  other 
products,  such  as  tertiary  butylamine,  the  formation  of  which 
can  never  be  completely  prevented.  Pure  triviethyl  acetonitril, 
(OH3)30.CN,  has  a  pungent  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter- 
almond  oil.  It  boils  at  105° — 106°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  15° — 16°.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  acid,  the  crude  nitril  is  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  closed  vessel  to  100°,  the  jDro- 
duct  diluted  with  water  in  order  to  dissolve  the  sal-ammoniac, 
the  oily  acid  drawn  off,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  distilled,  as 
it  contains  some  acid  which  can  then  be  recovered  from  the 
distillate  by  the  addition  to  it  of  glauber-salt.  The  crude 
acid  is  then  treated  with  caustic  soda,  the  insoluble  portion  re- 
moved, and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
next  treated  with  alcohol,  the  filtrate  again  evaporated,  and  the 
pure  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  decomposed  with  tolerably  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  which  is  thus  liberated  is 
dried  over  anhydrous  glauber-salt,  and  then  over  phosphorus 
pentoxide  and  afterwards  rectified.  It  boils  at  163°'7 — 163°*S, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  regular  system  as  they  do  not  produce  any  action 
on  polarized  light.  They  have,  however,  not  been  obtained  in 
very  definite  form,  as  the  fused  salt  absorbs  air,  and  this,  on  soli- 
dification, is  evolved  in  small  bubbles.  When  cooled  down  to 
0°  it  is  converted  into  a  snow-like  mass  of  needles,  which  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  gradually  changes  into  a  transparent 
amorphous  mass.  It  melts  at  35°-4,  has  a  strongly  acid  taste, 
and  smells  of  acetic  and  valeric  acids.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
50°  is  0"905,  and  its  coefficient  of  expansion  for  1°  between  50° 
and  75°  is  0  00112. 

Trimcihylacctales.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  easily 
sohible  in  water,  and  form,  like  acetic  acid,  so-called  acid 
salts. 

'  Ann.  Chnm.  Pharm.  clxv.  322  ;  clxx.  151  ;  dxxiii.  355. 
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Calcium  Trimdliylacetale,  (C5H902)2Ca  +  5  HgO,  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  hot  than,  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
silky  prisms. 

Barittm  TriTnetliylacetate,  (C5Hg02)2Ba  +  5  11,0,  forms  flat 
transparent  prisms. 

Zinc  Trimethylacetate,  (Cr,Hg02)2Zn  +  HgO;  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic salt.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
separates  out  from  dilute  solutions  in  crystalline  scales.  When 
a  solution  saturated  in  the  cold  is  heated,  a  basic  salt  separates 
out,  and  the  pasty  mass  which  is  formed  has  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  If  an  escape  of  the  free  acid  is  prevented,  the  mass 
becomes  almost  perfectly  clear  on  cooling.  The  salt  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  this  in  silky  needles. 

Silver  Trimethylacetate,  C^HgOgAg,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizing  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  glistening 
flat  needles. 


Compound  Ethers. 

B.  P.     Sp.  Gr.  at  0. 

Methyl  trimethylacetate,  (CH30)C5H90  100-102°  — 
Ethyl  trimethylacetate,    (G2H50)C6H90         118°-5  0-8773 


134-135° 


Trimethylacetyl  oxide  ....  190° 
Trimethyl acetyl  chloride  .  .  .  105-106° 
Trimethylacetamide     ....  — 


COMPOUNDS  WITH  SIX  ATOMS  OF  CAEBON, 
OR  THE  HEXYL  GEOUP. 

398  According  to  theory  five  paraffins  may  exist  of  the 
formula  CgHi^,  and  the  whole  of  these  are  known : 

I.  Hexane. 

CH3— CH— CH— CH— GH— CH3. 

11.  Isohexmie,  or  Diniethylpropyl  Methane. 

CH3 
/ 

CH,— CH,— CH,— CH 

\ 
CH3. 

III.  Methyl-diethy]  Lfetbane.  JV,  Tetrametliyl  Etliano, 

CH3— CHg— CH— CH,— CH3 


CH 


3- 


CH3 

CH3 

\ 

/ 

CH- 

-CH 

/ 

\ 

CH3 

CH, 

0 

y.  Trimethyl-ethyl  Metliane. 

CH„ 


CH3— C-CH— CH3 


CH„ 


NORMAL  HEXANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

399  Hexane,  CgH^^,  was  first  observed  by  C.  Greville  Williams 
in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel,  and  was 
believed  by  him  to  be  the  free  radical  propyl.-^  Cahours  and 
Pclouze  next  found  that  this  same  hydrocarbon  occurs  in  large 
quantities  in  the  volatile  portions  of  Pennsylvanian  petroleum, 
and  they  termed  it  "  hydrure  do  caproylfenc "  or  "  hydrure 

'  Jcinrn.  Chcm.  Soc.  xv.  130, 

VOL.  irr.  s  s 
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d'liexyle."  ^  Lastly,  Scliorlemmer  proved  that  it  occurs  in  the 
naphtha  from  cannel  coal.^ 

Normal  hexane  is  also  formed  when  suberic  acid,  CgH^^O^,  is 
heated  with  caustic  baryta.^  The  yield  is,  however,  in  this 
case  only  small,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  by-products 
formed.*  It  is  likewise  produced  by  heating  secondary  hexyl 
iodide,  obtained  from  mannite,  with  zinc  and  water  or  alcohol.^ 
This  decomposition  takes  place,  however,  more  satisfactorily 
when  the  iodide  is  brought  in  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added.  In  this  way  some  hexylene, 
CqHi2,  is  always  formed  together  with  dihexyl  or  dodecane, 
C^gHge  (see  p.  138).  The  latter  compound,  which  boils  at  202°, 
can  readily  be  removed  by  distillation.  The  two  other  hydro- 
carbons, both  of  which  boil  at  69°,  may  be  separated  by  addition 
of  bromine  when  the  difficultly  volatile  hexylene  bromide  is 
obtained,  and  the  hexane  can  be  distilled  off,  and  afterwards 
obtained  in  the  perfectly  pure  state  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  dried 
over  caustic  potash,  and  lastly  rectified  over  sodium." 

Hexane  can  be  synthetically  obtained  by  heating  primary 
propyl  iodide  with  sodium.''  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a 
weak  but  pleasant  smell,  boiling  at  69°,  and  having  at  17°  a 
specific  gravity  of  0  663,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  2 "98.  If 
chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  upon  it  in  diffused  daylight,  the  first 
product  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
chlorides.^  Bromine  on  the  other  hand  yields  only  secondary 
hexyl  bromide.^ 

Primary  Hexyl  Alcohol,  CoH^gOH,  was  first  prepared  by 
Pelouze  and  Cahours,  but  mixed  with  the  secondary  alcohol. 
They  regarded  this,  as  well  as  the  other  derivatives  of  hexane, 
as  pure  compovmds.  Schorlemmer,  however,  proved  that  this 
is  not  the  case. 

Hexyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the  form  of  ethers  in  nature.  Thus 
the  oils  of  the  seeds  of  Hcracleum  gigantcxim  consist  principally 

^  Ann.  CJicm.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  289  ;  cxxvii.  . 

°  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xv.  422. 

3  Riclie,  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  [3],  lix.  432. 

*  Dale,  Journ.  CJiem.  Sue.  xvii.  258  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  243. 
"  Erlcnmeyer  and  Wanklyn,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xvi.  227  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann. 
cxxxv.  136.  ^  Schorlemmer,  Phil.  Trans.  1872,  118. 

^  Schorlemmer,  ih.  ;  Briihl,  Ann.  Chcm..  Pharm.  cc.  183. 
8  Schorlemmer,  loc.  cit.  and  Lich.  Ann.  cxcix.  139. 
»  Schorlemmer,  Phil.  Trans.  1878,  p.  1. 
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at 

134-137° 

loo  0 

1-1935 

0° 

181°-4 

1-4607 

0° 

169°-5 

0-8890 

17" 

of  the  isomevic  ethers,  hexyl  butyrate,  and  octyl  acetate, 
-which  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation  as  they  boil  at 
almost  the  same  temperature.  By  collecting  the  portion  boil- 
ing between  201°  and  206°,  and  heating  it  with  caustic  potash, 
the  alcohols  are  obtained,  and  these  may  then  be  dried  over 
ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  and  easily  separated.^  Hexyl 
alcohol  may  also  be  obtained  from  normal  caproic  acid  by 
reduction.^  It  is  a  pleasantly  aromatic-smelling  liquid  boiling  at 
157°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8333.  The  follow- 
ing- derivatives  are  those  which  have  been  most  accurately 
examined : 

Ethyl-hexyl  ether,  C.,H5(C6H,3)0 
Hexyl  bromide,  CgH^gBr 
Hexyl  iodide,  CgH^gl 
Hexyl  acetate,  C6Hi30(C.2H30) 

400  Mcthyl-hdyl  Carhinol,  (Cll3)C,H9.CH.OH,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Erlenmeyer  and  Wanklyn,^  and  termed  by  them  y8-hexyl 
alcohol.  They  obtained  it  by  acting  upon  the  iodide,  which  is 
about  to  be  described,  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  when,  together 
with  the  alcohol,  hexylene  and  secondary  hexyl  oxide  are  formed. 
A  better  method  is  to  convert  the  iodide  into  hexylene  by  heating 
with  alcoholic  potash,  and  then  to  shake  up  this  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  three  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  volume  of  water  until  the  hydrocarbon  is  dissolved,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  cool  during  the  whole  operation.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  water  the  larger  portion  of  the  alcohol  separates  out, 
and  a  further  quantity  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  aqueous 
liquid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
smell,  boiling  at  136°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0-8327. 

Secondary  Hexyl  Iodide,  CgHj^I.  This  compound,  which  is 
the  starting-point  for  the  hexyl  compounds  derived  from  methyl- 
butyl  carbinol,  is  formed  on  heating  mannite  or  its  isomeride 
dulcite  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  :  * 

CgHj.Og  -Ml  HI  =  CgH^gl  ^-  6  H2O  -f  5  T^. 

As  the  presence  of  free  iodine  acts  deleteriously  in  this  re- 
.  action  its  formation  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  amorphous 

^  Fviinchimoiit  and  Zincko,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  clxiii.  193. 
^  Liebeii  and  J.anccek,  ib.  clxxxvii.  126.  ^  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xvi.  230. 

Erlennioyer  and  Wanklyn,  loc.  cii.  ;  Hecht,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  clxv.  14t>. 

S  S  2 
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pliospliorus.  According  to  Hecht,  95 '7  gi"ams  of  iodine  are 
covered  with  86  cc.  of  water,  and  20  grams  of  yellow  phos- 
phorus are  gradually  added,  and  then  a  further  10  grams  of 
red  phosphorus.  The  air  is  displaced  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
whole  gently  warmed,  and  50  grams  of  mannite  ordulcite  added 
gradually  in  small  portions  ;  10  grams  of  amorphous  phosphorus 
are  then  introduced,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  perhaps  simpler  to  gently  warm  a  mixture 
of  mannite  and  red  phosphorus  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydri- 
odic  acid,  to  distil  the  iodide  off,  and  again  to  add  mannite  and 
phosphorus.  In  this  way  the  operation  may  be  conducted  for 
some  time,  care  being  taken  to  pour  back  again  from  time  to 
time  the  hydriodic  acid  which  comes  over  (Schorlemmer). 

The  secondary  iodide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  soon  becomes 
brown  on  exposure,  boils  at  167°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-4526. 

Secondaey  H*exyl  Compounds. 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

iHexyl  oxide,  (C6Hi3),0       203°-5-2      ?  — 

2  Hexyl  chloride,          G^'H-y.Cl  125-126°      —  — 

2  Hexyl  bromide,          CgH^gBr  143-145°      —  •  — 

1  liexyl  hydrosulphide,  CgH^gSH  142°  0-8856  0° 

2  Hexylamine,              Cr,Hi3.NH2  116°  0-7638  — 

3  Hexyl  thiocyanate,     CeH.g.SCN  206-207°-5   —  — 
Hexyl  thiocarbimide,  CgHjgN.CS  197-198°  0  9253  — 

1  Hexyl  acetate,  C6Hi30(G2H30)     155-157°    0-8778  0° 

Elhyl-hutyl  Ketone,  C2Hg(Cj^IIg)C0,  is  formed  by  oxidizing 
the  secondary  alcohol,  and  was  formerly  described  as  /3-hexyl- 
aldehyde.  It  is  a  pleasantly -smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  127°, 
and  being  converted  by  further  oxidation  into  acetic  acid  and 
normal  butyric  acid.  This  fact  supplies  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  hexyl  alcohol  from  mannite.  The 
ketone  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  sodium  sulphite. 

Etliyl-proxjyl  GarUnol,  G.^,{C.,YL^)GB..OYL.  This  second 
normal  secondary  hexyl  alcohol  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  and  waiter  on  the  corresponding  ketone,*  de- 
scribed hereafter.  It  boils  at  134°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-8343.    It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell.  When 

^  Erlennicyer  and  Wiuiklyn,  loc.  cil.  -  Scliorleinmer. 

^  U|)i)(;iikanip,  Bcr.  DciUsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  viii.  55. 
Vblkor,  Bcr.  Deulach.  C/iem.  Ocs.  viii.  1019  ;  Oeclisuer  dc  Coninck,  Bull 
Soc.  C/iiin.  ['2],  XXV.  7. 
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heated  with  hydriodic  acid  the  iodide  is  formed,  boiling  at 
164° — 166°.  The  acetate  is  a  pleasantly  -  smelling  liquid, 
boiling  between  149°  and  151°. 

my^j9roj?yZ-car5?/^m7/^mcr,^2H6(C3H^X^|o,  has  been 

already  described  as  biethyl  ether  (page  339)."  It  is  formed  by 
heating  dichlorethyl  ether  with  zinc-ethyl  under  pressure  : 


CHoCl.CHCl 


The  product  gives  the  pure  ether  on  heating  with  sodium. 
This  boils  at  131°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  7856. 
When  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  under  pressure,  ethyl 
and  hexyl  iodides  are  formed,  which  latter  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  and  silver  acetate  into  hexyl  acetate,  a 
body  boiling  at  154° — 157°.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash 
this  does  not  yield  ethyl-propyl  carbinol,  but  methyl-butyl 
carbinol.  Consequently  in  the  reaction  an  intermolecular  in- 
terchange takes  place,  which  may  be  explained  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate  a  small  quantity 
of  hexylene  is  ahvays  formed,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
reaction  the  iodide  is  first  converted  entirely  into  this  hydro- 
carbon, which  is  methyl-propyl  ethylene,  and  that  this  latter  in 
the  nascent  condition,  when  brought  in  contact  with  acetic  acid, 
unites  with  it  to  form  the  acetate  of  the  mannite  alcohol.  The 
folloAving  equations  show  these  reactions  : 
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It  is  moreover  possible  that  hexylene  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  ether,  and  that  this  unites  with  the 
acid  to  form  methyl-butyl-carbyl  iodide.-^ 

JEtJiyl-j^ropyl  Ketone,  02^.^(0.^^1^)00,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  butyryl  chloride  on  zinc-ethyl,^  and  is  also  formed,  together 
with  dimethyl  ketone,  diethyl  ketone,  and  dipropyl  ketone, 
when  a  mixture  of  calcium  butyrate  and  calcium  propionate 
undergoes  dry  distillation.^  It  likewise  occurs,  together  with 
other  ketones,  amongst  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
calcium  butyrate.*  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  122° — 124°,  and 
having  at  17°'5  a  specific  gravity  of  0'818,  and  forming  a 
very  unstable  compound  with  acid  sodium  sulphite. 


ISOHEXANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

401  Isohexane,  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CH2.CH3.  This  paraffin,  which 
may  also  be  termed  dimethyl-propyl  methane,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Wurtz  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and 
isobutyl  iodide  with  sodium.  It  was  termed  by  him  dhyl- 
hutyl.  Isohexane  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  62°,  and  having 
at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'7011,  that  of  its  vapour  being  3"053.° 
A  hexane  of  the  same  boiling-point  also  occurs  in  Pennsylvauian 
petroleum  in  small  quantities  (Warren). 

Primary  Isohexyl  Alcohol  or  Caproyl  Alcohol,  (0113)20^117. OH, 
was  first  synthetically  prepared  by  Eossi  from  inactive  amyl 
alcohol  by  converting  the  chloride  prepared  from  it  into  the 
nitril  by  heating  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  then  converting 
this  into  the  isocaproic  acid,  and  reducing  the  alcohol  by  well- 
known  reactions  from  the  acid.  This  siibstance  boils  at  150°, 
has  a  smell  like  amyl  alcohol,  but  is  less  unpleasant.^ 

Tlie  hexyl  alcohol  found  by  Faget  in  the  fusel -oil  of  grape- 
spirit  is  probably  identical  with  this  body.'''  Another  hexyl  alcohol 
is  contained  as  an  ether  in  camomile-oil.  This  boils  at  1.52° — 
153°,  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8295,  and  on  oxidation 
yields  an  hexylic  acid,  whose  properties  differ  from  those  of  the 
known  isomeric  acids.^ 

^  Liebeu,  Ann.  Clicvi.  Phann.  clxxviii.  1. 

-  Topon;  ib.  clxi.  289  ;  Butleiow,  Bull.  Soc.  C/iTm.-[2],  v.  19. 

Volker,  loc.  cit.  I  riedel,  Ami.  Chan.  P/iarm.  cviii.  1"23. 

°  Wurtz,  Aii.i.  Chcm.  PlMnn.  xcvi.  361. 

"  Ann.  Client.  Phann.  cxxxiii.  176.  "  lb.  Ixxxviii.  325. 

*  Koliig,  Anil.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxcv.  101. 
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According  to  theory,  isohexane  yields  two  secondary  alcohols, 
which,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  prepared,  although  the 
ketones  corresponding  to  them  are  known, 

IsoUUyl-methyl  Ketone,  (CH3)2C2H3.CO.CH3,  was  prepared 
by  Williamson,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  valerate  and  sodium  acetate.^  Frankland 
and  Duppa  obtained  it  by  decomposing  isopropyl-aceto-acetic 
ether  with  baryta-water.^  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  strong  smell 
of  camphor,  boiling  at  114°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-819  at  0°. 

Dimethyl-propyl  Carhinol,  (CH3)2C3H7.COH,  was  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  butyryl  chloride.  It  is  a  thick 
liquid  which  has  a  faint  smell  of  camphor  and  boils  at  122°"5 — 
123°"5.  Its  chloride  boils  at  100°,  and  its  iodide  boils  with 
decomposition  at  142°,^ 


METHYL-DIETHYL  METHANE  AND  ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

402  Methyl-dietliyl  Methane,  CH3(C2H5)2CH,  was  obtained  by 
Le  Bel  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  active 
amyl  iodide  with  sodium.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  G0°,  and 
is  optically  inactive,  not  containing  any  assymetrical  carbon 
atom.'* 

Mcthyl-cliethyl  Carhinol,  CH3(C2H5)2COH,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  a  thickish  liquid, 
smelling  of  camphor,  boiling  between  121°  and  125°,  and  yielding 
only  acetic  acid  on  oxidation. 


TETRAMETHYL  ETHANE  AND  ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

403  Tetramethyl  Ethane,  (CH3)^C2H2,  was  obtained  by  Schor- 
lemmer  by  heating  secondaiy  propyl  iodide  with  sodium  in 
presence  of  ether,  and  ho  termed  it  di-isopropylJ'  It  is  a  liquid 
smelling  like  normal   hexane,  boiling  at  58°,    and   at  10° 

1  Quart.  Journ.  Chan.  Soc.  iv.  238.  ^  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  [2],  v.  106. 

3  IJutlerow,  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1865,  617  ;  Jiiwein,  Ann.  Chevi.  Pluirm.  cxcv.  253. 
*  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  546.  ^  /Voc.  Hoy,  Soc.  xvi.  34 
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having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'6769.  By  acting  upon  it  with 
chlorine  a  mixtuie  of  two  monochlorides  is  obtained.  Accord- 
ing to  Silva  the  action  proceeds  only  when  the  ether  is  not 
anhydrous.^    As  the  paraffin  possesses  the  constitution 

CHgXpTi  PTT/CH3 

the  chloride  which  boils  at  118°  must  be  a  tertiary  one,  and  the 
other  boiling  at  about  124°  a  primary  chloride.  The  latter 
yields  an  alcohol  boiling  at  145° — 150°.^ 

JJimethyl-isoioropijl  Carhinol,  (CH3)„(C.OH)CH(CH3)2,  is  formed 
by  acting  upon  isobutyryl  chloride  with  zinc-methyl.  It  is  a 
liquid  smelling  of  camphor,  boiling  at  117°,  solidifying  to 
glistening  needles  at  — 35°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0  8387.    On  oxidation  it  yields  acetone  and  acetic  acid.^ 


TRIMETHYL-ETHYL  METHANE  AND  ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

404  Trimethyl-ethyl  Methane,  C{Oii^.f^^^,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  43° — 48°,  and  its  vapour  has  a  density  of  2-197.* 

Trimcthylcarhyl  -  methyl  Carhinol  or  Pinacolyl  Alcohol, 
(CH3)3C(CH.OE[)CH3.  When  dimethyl-ketone  and  nascent 
hydrogen  are  brought  in  contact  they  combine  as  is  well-known 
to  form  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  but  together  with  this  sub- 
stance another  compound  is  formed  to  which  the  name  of 
pinacone,  CgH^^O^,  has  been  given,  and  this  body  is  the  tertiary 
alcohol  of  the  diad  radical  trimethyl  ethylene.  Its  formation  is 
explained  by  the  following  equation : 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\  /  \  / 

CO  CHO 

+   H.    =  I 

CO  "  CHO 

/  \  /  \ 

CH3  CII3  CH3  CIT3. 

^  Bci:  Dcuisch.  Cliem.  Ges.  v.  984. 

-  Silva,  Bcr.  Bcatsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  36,  147  ;  vii.  S53. 

^  Priaiiiscliuikow,  Zeitsch.  Chcm.  1871,  275  ;  Powlow,  Ann.  Chan.  Phaniu. 
cxcvi.  123. 

■*  Goriainow,  Ann.  Chcm.  Fhann.  clxv.  107. 
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This  body  'will  be  treated  of  more  fully  hereafter.  When  it  is 
dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  pinacoline,  CgH^.^O,  and  this  is  capable  of  unit- 
ing with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  pinacolyl  alcohol.  This  latter 
body  is  a  liquid  smelHng  like  camphor,  boiling  at  120° — 121°, 
and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'834<7.  On  cooling  it  soli- 
difies to  long  silky  needles  melting  at  4°.'-  On  oxidation  it  is 
converted  into  pinacoline,  which  is  its  ketone. 

B.P.        Sp.  Gr.  at  0\ 

Pinacolyl  chloride,  CgH^gCl  ll2°'5-114°-5    O  SOOl 

Pinacolyl  bromide,  C^H.^Er  140-144°  1-47:39 

Pinacolyl  acetate,   CfiHigOCCgHgO)      140-143°  — 

Pinacoline  or  Trimeihylcar'byl-methyl  Ketone,  (CH3)3C.CO.CH3. 
This  liquid  has  a  smell  resembling  peppermint,  boils  at  105°'5 
to  106°'5,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0  83.^  On  oxidation 
it  yields,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  an  acid  which  was  first 
called  pinacolinic  acid,^  until  Butlerow  showed  that  it  is 
trimethylacetic  acid*  (see  p.  623).  The  formation  of  the  acid  in 
which  three  methyl  groups  are  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  from 
pinacoline,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  already  given, 
appears  at  first  difficult  to  understand,  although  similar  inter- 
molecular  interchanges  are  known.  Ethylene  alcohol  or  com- 
mon glycol  is  converted  into  aldehyde  by  hygroscopic  bodies,  a 
reaction  which  is  quite  similar  to  the  formation  of  pinacoline  : 


Ethylene  Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

CH,.OH  CH, 

I    '  I 

CH2.OH         =        CO        +  H,0. 

I 

H 


Pinacone.  Piuacoline. 

C(CH3),0H  C(CH3)3 
C(CH3)20H     =         CO        +  H^O. 

CH., 


^  FritMli'l  niul  Silva,  Coiwpl..  Rend.  Ixxvi.  22G. 

-  Fittig,  Ann.  Clic.m.  Pharm.  cxiv.  57. 

^  C'ovipf..  Ilend.  Ixxvii.  48. 

•*  Ann.  C'/irm.  Thavni.  clxx.  162  ;  clxxiii.  358. 
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Butlerow  has  shown  that  pinacoline  possesses  the  above 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  prepare  it  syntheti- 
cally from,  trimethylacetyl  chloride  and  zinc-methyl.^ 


THE  HEXOIC  OR  CAPROIC  ACIDS. 

405  Normal  Cap'oic  Acid  or  Hexoic  Acid,  CgHj^COgH. 
Chevreul  in  his  investigations  on  the  fats  found  that  cow's  and 
goat's  butter  contain,  in  addition  to  butyric  acid,  two  other  volatile 
acids  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  caproic  and  capric  acids  (from 
capra,  a  she-goat).^  One  of  these  acids  he  believed  to  exist  not 
only  in  goat's  butter  but  also  in  mutton-suet,  and  he  states  that 
the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  this  fat  as  well  as  of  mutton 
broth  are  due  to  this  acid.  To  this  body  he  gave  the  name 
of  hircinic  acid  (from  hircus,  a  he-goat),^  though  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former  acids  or  perhaps 
consists  of  impure  caproic  acid. 

Caproic  acid  was  then  more  closely  investigated  by  Lerch,* 
and  its  composition  accurately  ascertained.  Fehling^  next 
proved  that  it  occurs  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is  also  found  in 
Limburg  and  other  varieties  of  cheese,  which  owe  their  peculiar 
smell  to  this  substance.*'  It  is  also  found  in  the  free  state  or 
as  an  ether  in  the  fruit  of  Gingko  hiloba,'  and  Heraclcum 
spliondylimn  ^  as  well  as  in  the  flowers  of  Satyrium  Jiircinum,^ 
and  in  the  fusel-oil  obtained  from  the  fermented  molasses  of 
mangel-wurzel.-'-'' 

Caproic  acid  is  also  formed  together  with  acetic  and  butyric 
acids  in  the  butyric  fermentation,  and  hence  it  is  contained  in 
crude  butyric  acid. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  Avhether  each  of  these  acids 
from  different  sources  is  really  the  normal  acid.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however,  that  this  is  the  case,  esjDecially  with  regard  to 

1  Ann.  Cham.  Pkarm.  clxxiv.  125  ;  Petersh.  Acad.  Bull.  (1874),  xix.  464. 
^  A^m.  Chim.  Phys.  xxiii.  22  ;  PcchercJms  SU7-  Ics  corps  gras,  134  and  209. 
'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  ih.  ;  Rcch.  151  and  236. 
*  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xlix.  221. 

^  A7in.  Chcm.  Pliarm.  liii.  134  ;  Oudcmans,  Journ.  Prakt.  Clicm.  Ixxxi.  356. 
'  Iljenko  and  Laskowski,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  Iv.  78. 
'  Bcclianip,  ib.  cxxx.  364  ;  Comp.  Rend.  Iviii.  135. 
^  Zincke,  Ann.  Cliem.  Phm-ni.  clii.  19. 
"  Chautard,  Compt.  Rmd.  Iviii.  639. 

Felilinp,  Jahrcsh.  1853,  441  ;  Rowncy,  Clicm.  Soc.  Journ.  v.  22 ;  Perrot, 
Com])t.  Rend.  xlv.  309. 
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the  acids  occurring  in  fats,  and  certainly  in  those  produced  by 
fermentation,  as  the  properties  of  these  bodies  exactly  coincide 
with  those  of  the  substance  obtained  by  oxidation  of  normal 
hexyl  alcohol  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  synthetically  prepared 
acid.  This  latter  substance  was  obtained  by  Lieben  and  Rossi 
by  heating  normal  pentyl  iodide  with  potassium  cyanide  and 
alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  nitril  thus  obtained  was  boiled 
with  caustic  potash  iiutil  no  more  ammonia  was  evolved,  and 
the  potassium  salt  obtained  on  evaporation  was  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.-^ 

Normal  caproic  acid  is  best  obtained  from  the  crude  fermenta- 
tion-butyric acid  by  fractional  distillation,  the  portion  passing 
over  above  180°  being  separated  and  washed  repeatedly  with  six 
times  its  volume  of  water,  when  butyric  acid  alone  passes  into 
solution.  The  pure  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by 
fractional  distillation.^  It  boils  at  205°  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  0-9450. 

Calcium  Caproate,  (CQH.^^0^.2Q&-{-'E-<f),  crystallizes  in  long 
very  thin  glistening  laminae.  100  parts  of  a  solution  saturated 
at  18°"5  contain  2'7  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  When  mixed 
with  calcium  formate  and  heated,  caproyl  aldeliyde,  CgH^j^.COH, 
is  obtained  together  with  other  products.  This  substance  has 
a  pungent  smell,  boils  at  127°'9,  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0° 
of  0"850  and  readily  absorbs  oxygen  with  formation  of  ozone. 

Barium  Caproate,  {CQR^^O^^a.  This  deposits  in  sbc-sided 
laminas  often  united  in  coxcomb-life  e  tufts.  100  parts  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  18°-5  contain  8-49  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
salt.  The  acid  derived  from  hexyl  alcohol  yields  a  salt  crystalliz- 
ing in  scales  or  thick  tablets  containing  one  molecule  of  water 
of  crystallization.^  Kottal,  however,  obtained  a  salt  from  the 
fermentation-acid  which  contained  three  molecules  of  water 
and  crystallized  in  bushy  needles.* 

Ethyl  Caproate,  QQlI^^O{G^fi),  separates  out  as  a  light  layer 
of  liquid  when  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
two  parts  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  together 
with  (me  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  pleasantly- smelHng 
liquid  boiling  at  1G7°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-3898. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clix.  75  ;  clxv.  118. 

2  Grillone,  Ann.  Chcvi.  Pharm.  clxv.  132  ;  Licbcn,  ih.  clxx.  89. 

3  rnincliimont  and  Zinckp,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxiii.  193. 
*  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxx.  97. 
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406  Isocajoroic  Acid  or  Isohexoic  Acid,  (CH3)2C3H5.C02H,  was 
first  prepared  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  from  common  amyl 
alcohol  by  the  nitril  reaction,^  and  then  more  accurately  investi- 
gated by  Brazier  and  Gossleth,^  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium-amyl,^  and  was  for  a  long 
tin:ie  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  contained  in  fats. 
As  common  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture,  the  caproic  acid  obtained 
in  this  way  is  likewise  a  mixture  possessing  an  optically  dextro- 
rotatory power. 

The  pure  inactive  acid  was  obtained  by  Rohn  by  the  aceto- 
acetic  ether  reaction,  by  replacing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  acetic  acid  by  isobutyl.  It  is  a  liquid  smelHng  like  the 
normal  acid,  boiling  at  198°"6 — 199°"8,  whilst  Lieben  and  Rossi 
obtained  a  boiling-point  of  199°*7  for  an  acid  obtained  from 
a  very  slightly  rotatory  amyl  alcohol.  The  salts  prepared  from 
the  latter  source  resembled  those  from  the  normal  acid,  but 
were  rather  more  easily  soluble. 

Calcitim  Isocaproatc,  (CgH^^02)2Ca  +  3H2O.  100  parts  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  18°'5  contain  11'3  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
salt. 

Barium  Isocaproate,  Ba  4-  2H,,0.  100  parts  of  the 

solution  saturated  at  18°'5  contain  34'65  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
salt. 

According  to  Rohn  both  these  salts  are  anhydrous,  and 
crystallize  in  glistening  needles.* 

JEtliyl  Isocaproate,  0^^-^■fi{C^rfy),  is  a  liquid  having  a  smell 
like  the  normal  ether,  boiling  at  160°'4  and  having  at  0°  a 
specific  gravity  of  0  '8870  (Lieben  and  Rossi). 

Isocciproyl  Aldehyde,  CgHj^j^COH,  was  jDrepared  by  Lieben  and 
Rossi  by  distilling  calcium  isocaproate  with  calcium  formate, 
and  purified  by  converting  it  into  the  acid  sodium  sulphite 
compound.  It  is  a  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  121°.  The  com- 
pound CgHjgO -|- HNaSOg  forms  glistening  saponaceous  scales. 

Isocaproyl  Chloride,  CgHj^OCl,  is  a  slightly  fuming  liquid 
which  boils  at  13G° — 140°  Avith  partial  decomposition." 

hocaproyl  Anliydridc,  (CoH;^-^0).20,  has  the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  carob  or  cacao  butter,  and  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
readily  absorbing  moisture  and  being  converted  into  the  acid." 

It  is  not  stated  which  of  the  caproic  acids  was  employed  for 

'  Ann.  CJicm.  PJiarm.  Ixv.  302.  "  CJicm.  Soc.  Jouni.  iii.  210. 

•'  Wanklyii  and  Schenck,  CIttm.  Soc.  Jou-ni.  x.\i.  31. 
*  Ann.  Vhcm.  Pliarm.  cxc.  30.'5. 

•'  ]3ecli!i)iip,  CviiqU.  Jl-:nd.  xx.xviii.  loo.        '  Cliiozza,  i7>.  xxxiv.  CoO. 
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the  preparation  of  the  above  compounds.  Very  probably  it 
was  that  obtained  from  amyl  alcohol. 

Isocaproylamide,  CgH^iCNHg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  carbonate  on  the  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
pearly  glistening  scales  Avhich  have  a  fatty  smell  and  boil  at 
about  255°^ 

Isocajjroi/l  Nitril,  C^H^^N,  was  first  ■  prepared  by  Balard  ^  by 
heating  amyl  oxalate  or  potassium  amyl  sulphate  with  potassium 
cyanide.  He  termed  it  dther  cyanliyclrawAjlique,  but  did  not 
investigate  it  more  fully.  Franldand  and  Kolbe  prepared  it  by 
the  latter  reaction,  and  ascertained  its  properties.^  Williamson 
showed  later  on  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  heating  amyl  iodide 
with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol ;  *  and  Wurtz,  who  obtained 
it  in  a  similar  way,  proved  that  it,  like  all  the  derivatives  of  the 
common  laevro-rotatory  alcohol,  turns  the  polarized  ray  to  the 
right.^ 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pungent  smell,  boiling  at 
155°  (Wurtz),  and  its  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'335 
(Frankland  and  Kolbe).  Like  other  nitrils,  it  unites  with 
various  metallic  chlorides  to  form  crystalline  compounds,''  and 
by  the  action  of  potassium  a  base  corresponding  to  cyanethine 
(p.  562)  is  formed.^ 

407  Diethylacetic  Acid,  (C2H5)2CH.C02TI,  was  first  prepared  by 
Frankland  and  Duppa  ^  by  the  successive  action  of  sodium  and 
ethyl  iodide  on  acetic  acid.  Saytzeff  ^  obtained  it  from  diethyl- 
carbinol  by  converting  this  into  the  iodide  and  then  heating 
it  with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide.  The  product  was  dis- 
tilled, and  the  distillate  boiled  with  caustic  potash.  The 
potassium  salt  thus  prepared  was  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 
after  the  alcohol  had  been  driven  off. 

Dicthyl-acetic  acid  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  smell, 
but  slightly  resembling  that  of  caproic  acid.  It  boils  at  190°, 
and  at  0°  has  the  specific  gravity  0"9355. 

The  calcium  and  barium  salts  of  this  acid  crystallize  only 
with  difficulty.  The  silver  salt  forms  glistening  needles,  and 
is  more  readily  soluble  than  are  those  of  the  two  preceding 

'  Henry,  Bcr.  DcuUch.  Chcm.  Ges.  ii.  494. 
-  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  294. 
'  Anti.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixv.  297. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  vi.  205.  ^  y^^n.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  li.  358. 

*  Henke,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cvi.  280. 

^  Medlock,  Quart.  Joii.rn.  C'hnm.  Soc.  i.  379  ;  An7i.  Chcm.  Pharm.  l.xix.  229. 
»  Phil.  Trans.  ISGfi,  .^O.  »  Aim.  Chr.m.  Pharm.  cxciii.  350. 
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acids.  Its  etliyl-ether  boils  at  151°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-8826. 

Methyl-propyl-acetic  Acid,  CEl3(C3H7)CH.C02H,  is  prgpared 
from  methyl-propyl-carbinol  in  a  corresponding  manner.  It 
boils  at  193°,  at  0°  has  the  specific  gravity  0'9414,  and  both  it 
and  its  salts  closely  resemble  diethylacetic  acid.  Its  ethyl- 
ether  boils-  at  153°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'882G 
(Saytzefif). 

Dimetliyl-etliyl-acetic  Acid,  (0113)202115. CH.CO2H,  is  prepared 
from  dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol  exactly  as  trimethylacetic  acid  is 
got  from  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (p.  623).  It  is  a  colourles.s 
liquid,  boiling  at  187°,  having  a  faint  smell  of  the  fatty  acids, 
and  on  cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture  forms  crystalline  scales 
which  melt  at  — 14°. 

Barium  Dimcthyl-etliyl-acetate,  {0^^^0^^2b-\-r>^^^0,  crystal- 
lizes in  scales  or  transparent  tablets  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  air. 

The  very  soluble  calcium  salt  forms  long,  thin,  glistening 
needles.^ 

Markownikoff^  obtained  a  caproic  acid  from  amyl  iodide 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  ordinary  amylene  and  hydriodic 
acid  and  subsequently  making  use  of  the  nitril  reaction.  This 
acid  he  believed  to  be  methyl-isopropyl-acetic  acid,  as  the  iodide 
from  which  it  was  obtained  must  be  looked  upon  as  secondary 
amyl  iodide.  This,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  tertiary 
compound,  and  the  acid  obtained  from  it,  which  has  not  been 
more  nearly  investigated,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with 
dimethyl-ethyl  acetic  acid.  As,  however,  ordinary  amylene  is 
itself  a  mixture  of  isomeric  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  caproic  acid  obtained  from  it.  Hence  it 
therefore  merits  further  investigation. 

As  has  been  stated  (p.  630),  hexyl  alcohol  from  oil  of  camomile 
yields  a  caproic  acid  by  oxidation,  which  is  different  from  the 
other  known  acids.  Its  calcium  salt  crystallizes  in  small  silky 
needles,  which  do  not  contain  any  water  of  crystallization ;  100 
parts  of  the  solution  saturated  at  15°  contain  16'5  parts  of  the 
salt,  which  is  partly  deposited  on  warming  the  solution. 

^  Wischnegradsky,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxiv.  56. 
*  Zeitsch.  Ohcm.  1866,  502. 
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408  Nine  paraffins  of  the  formula  C^H^g  may  exist  according 
to  theory.  Of  these  only  the  following  are,  however,  known 
with  certainty : 

Normal  Heptane. 
CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3. 

Isoheptane,  or  Dimethyl-butyl  Methane. 

^^3\cH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3. 

Triethyl  Methane.  Dimethyl-diethyl  Methane. 

CH3.CH2.CH.CII2.CII3  OII3 

CH2  CH3— CH2— C— CH2— CH3 

I  I 

CH3.  CH3. 


NORMAL  HEPTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

409  Heptane,  C^H^g,  was  first  discovered  by  Schorlemmer 
in  cannel-coal  naphtha/  and  he  afterwards  showed  that  this 
paraffin  is  contained  in  large  quantity  in  the  Pennsylvanian  petro- 
leum ;^  this  liquid,  however,  contains  another  isomeric  heptane 
boiling  at  90°,^  the  presence  of  which  renders  the  purification  of 
the  normal  compound  boiling  8°  higher  very  difficult.*  The 
heptyl  hydride  obtained  by  Pelouze  and  Cahours  ^  from  the  same 
source,  and  boiling  at  92° — 94°,  is  a  mixture  of  these  two 
heptanes. 

Normal  heptane  also  occurs  largely  in  the  distillation-products 
of  lime-soaps  of  the  Menhaden  oil,  and  together  with  other 

'  Journ.  Chfivi.  Soc.  xv.  423.  ^  Journ.  Cliem.  Soc.  xvi.  216. 

^  Warren,  C'hcm.  Nr.iv.i.  xiii.  74  ;  Schorlemmer,  Proc.  Jfoy.  Son.  xvi.  3(7. 

*  Schorlemmer,  Phil.  Trans.  1872,  [1],  120.         "  Ann.' Chim.  Phij.t.  [4],  i.  1. 
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products  in  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  azelaic  acid, 
CyIij^(C02H).2,  and  caustic  baryta.^ 

A  remarkable  occurrence  of  this  paraffin  in  the  vegetable 
kingxlom  remains  to  be  noticed.  On  the  low  mountain  chains  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  coast  of  California,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  nut-pine  or  digger-pine 
{Pinus  Sabiniana  Dougl)  grows  in  magnificent  profusion.  This 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Digger 
Indians,  yields  a  turpentine  Avhich  has  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce. For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  exudation,  the  tree 
is  notched  and  guttered  during  winter  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  ground,  and  the  resin  obtained  subjected  to  distillation. 
This  yields  a  very  volatile  liquid  which  was  recognised  by 
Wenzel  as  a  hydrocarbon,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  abietene. 
It  has  also  received  the  names  of  cmrantinc  and  theolinc  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  it  is  used  instead  of  benzoline  or 
petroleum  benzene  for  the  removal  of  grease-stains  and  also 
as  an  insecticide.  The  crude  hydrocarbon  is  a  mobile,  almost 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  smell  resembling  oranges,  and  its 
vapour  produces  anaesthetic  effects  on  inhalation.  When  sub- 
jected to  distillation  it  begins  to  boil  about  100°,  by  far  the 
larger  portion  coming  over  at  101°.  The  residue  leaves  on 
further  evaporation  a  brown  resin,  which  has  a  strong  and  per- 
sistent smell  of  oranges.  When  the  liquid  is  shaken  up  for 
some  time  with  sulphuric  acid  this  smell  disajDpears,  and  the 
purified  abietene  consists  entirely,  as  Thorpe  has  shown,  of  pure 
normal  heptane  whose  physical  constants  he  has  most  carefully 
determined.^  It  boils  at  98°"4,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'700-i8,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  3"4G4.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  substance  obtained  from  jietroleum  and  purified  as 
carefully  as  possible,  exhibits  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  that 
from  Finns  Sabiniana.  This  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  petroleum  purified  by  the  action  of  sulph'.iric  and  nitric 
acid,  though  consisting  principally  of  the  normal  paraffins,  also 
contains  small  quantities  of  isomeric  and  homologous  hydro- 
carbons which  cannot  be  removed,  and  that  the  heptane  ob- 
tained from  this  source  containing  some  of  these  thus  has  a 
higher  specific  gravity. 

Heptane  behaves  towards  chlorine  and  bromine  exactly  like 
hexane  (p.  626).^ 

1  Dale,  Chcvi.  Soc.  Joiirn.  xvii.  2.'')8.  "  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  1S70  (I  ),  2!>(), 

'  Schoiionimev,  lor.  ril.  :  Venahlo.  I>rr.  Drntsrh.  Chem.  Orx.  xiii.  KMO. 
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410  Frimary  Heptyl  Alcohol,  C^Hij.OH.  The  point  of 
departure  for  this  compound  is  the  corresponding  aldehyde  which 
can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  castor-oil,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  oenanthyl  alcohol.  The  first  attempts 
to  convert  this  body  into  oenanthyl  alcohol  were  made  by  Fittig. 
By  heating  oenanthol  with  slaked-lime  he  obtained,  together 
with  cenanthylic  acid  and  other  products,  a  liquid  which 
undoubtedly  contained  the  alcohol  in  question,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  preparing  it  in  the  pure  state.^ 

Bonis  and  Carlet  then  heated  oenanthol  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  zinc  under  somewhat  increased  pressure  and  thus 
obtained  an  acetate,  which,  when  heated  with  alkali,  yielded 
an  alcohol-like  liquid,  and  this,  according  to  their  description, 
was  probably  an  impure  hexyl  alcohol.^ 

The  pure  alcohol  was  first  prepared  by  Grimshaw  and 
Schorlemmer,  who  employed  Lieben  and  Rossi's  method  for  the 
reduction  of  the  aldehyde.  The  aldehyde  was  brought  into 
contact  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam,  care  being  taken  that 
the  liquid  should  always  remain  neutral  by  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.^  By  this  process  large  quantities  of  condensation- 
products  of  oenanthol  are  also  obtained.  The  quantity  of  these 
may,  however,  be  diminished,  as  Schorlemmer  has  shown,  if 
instead  of  using  water,  strong  acetic  acid  in  which  oenanthol 
has  been  dissolved  be  employed.*  This  method  was  worked 
out  first  by  Cross  ^  and  afterwards  by  Jourdan.*^ 

According  to  this  latter  observer,  a  solution  of  two  parts  of 
oenanthol  in  one  part  of  acetic  acid  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added 
a  small  quantity  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  From  170  to  180 
parts  of  a  2  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam  is  next  gradually  added 
to  the  cold  liquid,  whilst  from  time  to  time  a  small  quantity  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  poured  in.  The  whole  is  then  diluted  with 
water,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  oily  layer 
which  separates  out  twice  heated  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium 
amalgam,  and  the  oil  then  obtained  boiled  with  caustic  potash 
in  order  to  decompose  the  acetate  which  is  formed.  The  liquid 
is  then  dried  over  ignited  carbonate  of  potash  and  the  product 
fractionally  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 

Heptyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless  pleasantly  smelling  liquid 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxvii.  76. 

-  lb.  cxxiv.  3.52;  Com}Hes  Mcndua,  ky.  140. 

"  Chcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xxvi.  1073.  '  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxvii.  303. 

'  Clmvi.  ftoc.  Journ.  1877,  ii.  123.  "  ylrm.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cc.  102. 
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boiling  at  175°'5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'838.  Cross 
prepared  the  following  derivatives  : 


B.P, 

Sp.  Gr,  at  16°. 

Heptyl-ethyl  ether,  CyHigCCgHJO 

165° 

0-790 

Heptyl  chloride,  C^H^^Cl 

159°-2 

0-881 

Heptyl  bromide,  C^H^gBr 

l78°-5 

1133 

Heptyl  iodide,  C^H^gl 

201° 

1-346 

Heptyl  acetate,  G^H^fiiC^TlsO) 

19r-5 

0-874 

Mdhyl-pcntyl  Carbinol,  CH3(C5H^j)CH.OH.  This  is  prepared 
from  normal  heptane,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state.  It  boils  at  160° — 102°,  and  yields  a  ketone  boiling 
at  150° — 152°.  It  is  converted  on  oxidation  into  acetic  and 
normal  pentylic  acids  (Schorlemmer).  The  chloride  boils  at 
about  145°,  and  the  bromide  at  165° — 167°. 

Dipropyl  Carhinol,  (C3H7)2CH.OH,  is  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  ketone.  Water  is  added  to  the  ketone  and  then 
sodium  in  small  pieces,  the  whole  being  well  shaken  up.  It 
is  a  peculiarly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  149° — 150°,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-814  at  25°.^ 

Dipwpyl  Ketone,  {G^^^^OO,  Chevreul  was  the  first  to 
obtain  this  compound  in  the  impure  state  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  certain  salts  of  butyric  acid.  It  was  then  described  as  a 
liquid  oil  having  a  smell  of  certain  species  of  Ldbiatce.  Chancel 
investigated  it  more  exactly,  and  recognised  it  as  a  ketone  of 
butyric  acid,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  hulyrone?  In  order  to  pre- 
pare it,  calcium  butyrate  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  The  crude  product 
always  contains  other  ketones,^  from  which  butyrone  is  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  highly  refracting  liquid,  having 
a  pleasant  smell  and  a  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  144°,  and  at  20° 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  82,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  3-99. 
It  does  not  yield  any  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
alkali  metals,  and  decomposes  on  oxidation  into  propionic  acid 
and  butyric  acid.  By  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  nitric  it 
is  converted  into  dinitropropane,  C3H(,(N02)2i  a  body  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  nitro-propionic  acid.* 

^  Fricdel,  Ann.  CMm.  Pliys.  [4],  xvi.  310  :  Kurtz,  Ann.  Clicm  Pliann.  cl.xi. 
205. 

2  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  146.  ^  Friedel ;  Kurtz,  7oc.  eit. 

*  Chancel,  /Inn.  Chem  Phai-m.  Lxiv.  331  ;  Compt,  Rend.  Ixxxvi.  1405;  Kurtz, 
Ann,  Clicm.  Pltarm.  clxi.  209. 
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ISOHEPTANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

411  Isoheptane,  ov Dimdliyl-huiyl Methane,  {O^.^J^Yl.CJl(^,y^QS> 
first  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  acting  witli  sodium  upon  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  and  amyl  iodides,  and  was  termed  by  him  clhyl-amyl}  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl  bromide 
and  amyl  bromide  is  gradually  treated  with  the  requisite  quantity 
of  sodium,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  25°  and  does  not  fall  below  20°.  As  soon  as  all  the 
sodium  has  been  added,  and  the  reaction  slackens,  the  mixture 
is  heated  to  1 00°,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  this  point.  It  is 
then  distilled,  and  the  distillate  fractionated  in  order  to  separate 
the  tetramethyl  in  ethane  (diamyl)  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
time.  During  this  process  more  sodium  is  added  in  order  to 
remove  more  completely  the  bromides  which  are  formed.  The 
portion  boiling  from  85°  to  90°  is  then  further  purified  by  shaking 
with  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
for  some  time.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  dried  over  caustic 
potash,  and  afterwards  rectified  over  sodium.^ 

Isoheptane  boils  at  90°'3,  and  at  0°  has  a  sjDecific  gravity  of 
0'6969  (Thorpe).  Chlorine  acts  easily  upon  it  in  diffused  day- 
light; as  a  first  substitution-product  a. mixture  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  chlorides  is  obtained.  These  cannot  be  separated 
by  fractional  distillation,  but  the  alcohols  obtained  from  them 
may  be  thus  separated. 

Friviary  Isoheptyl  Alcohol,  (CHJgCgHgOH,  boils  at  163°— 1G5°, 
has  a  smell  like  fusel-oil,  and  on  oxidation  yields  isohep- 
tylic  acid,  which  will  be  afterwards  described.  Faget^  has 
separated  out  heptyl  alcohol  boihng  at  155°— 165°  from  the 
fusel-oil  of  wine  brandy,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  substance  under 
consideration. 

Secondary  Isoheptyl  Alcohol,  or  Methyl-amyl  CarUnol,  (CB)^ 
QA(^f^-0H)CH3,  boils  about  148°,  and  on  oxidation  yields 
methyl-amyl  ketone,  (CH3)2C3H5CO.CH3,  boihng  at  148°  (Grim- 
shaw).  This  may  also  be  easily  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by 
treating  isobutyl  acetic  ether  with  baryta  water.    In  contact 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  275. 

-  Grimshaw,  C'Am.  ,S'oc'  Jotcrn.  xxvi.  309. 

'  Ann.  Chem  Pharm.  cxxiv.  355  ;  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  1862,  59. 
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with  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  again  converted  into  the  secondarj' 
alcohol,  which  has  a  sweetish  smell  and  a  specific  gravity  at  17° 
of  0-8185  1  (Faget). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  American  petroleum  not  only 
contains  normal  heptane,  but  also  an  isomeric  paraffin  boiling  at 
90°.  This  substance  has  been  investigated  by  Schorlemmer,  who 
found  that  the  derivatives  obtained  from  it  closely  resemble 
those  of  isoheptane,  but  differ  inasmuch  as  the  ketone  obtained 
from  the  secondary  alcohol  yields  on  oxidation  only  acetic  acid. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  above  paraffin  is  not  isoheptane.^ 

TRIETHYL  METHANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

412  Trietliyl  Methane,  CH(C2H5)3,  was  discovered  by  Laden- 
burg,^  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  sodium  and  ethyl 
orthoformate  : 

2  CH(OC2H5)3  +  ?oZn{0.^,),  =  2  CR{C^TI,\  +  3Zn(OCH)2. 

This  reaction  however  does  not  occcur  so  simply  as  above 
described,  inasmuch  as  several  by-j)roducts  are  formed.  In  order 
to  separate  the  paraffin,  the  portion  boiling  at  about  100°  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  which  is  not 
attacked  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  then  dried  and  rectified. 
Triethyl-methane  has  a-  faint  smell  of  petroleum,  boils  at  96°, 
and  at  27°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  689. 

Triethyl  Carhinol,  (02115)30011,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
propionyl  chloride  on  zinc-ethyl.*  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  smell  of 
camphor,  boiling  at  140° — 142°,  and  having  a  specific  gxavity  at 
0°  of  0'8593.  "When  oxidized  by  potassiixm  dichroniate  and 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  and  propionic  acids  are  obtained ; 
the  greater  part,  however,  is  converted  by  loss  of  ivater  into 
heptylene,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  diethyl-methylethylene, 
(C2HJ2C  -  CH.OH3. 

Diethyl-dimethyl  Methane,  C(CH3)2(C.,H5)2-  The  compound 
C3HQCI2  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  acetone,  and  this  when  warmed  with  zinc-ethyl  gives  the 
above-named  paraffin  together  with  other  products  : 

'  Rohn,  Ann.  Ghcm.  Pharm.  cxc.  309. 

-  Journ.  Chcvi.  Soc.  xxvi.  319. 

^  Bar.  Deulsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  v.  752. 

*  Latlenburg,  Bcr.  JDmtsch.  C/icm.  Oes.  v.  752. 
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CH3 

CCl,    +  Zn(G,B,), 
I 

CH3 

By  careful  rectification,  the  pure  product  is  obtained,  boiling 
at  8G°— 87°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  07111  at  0°.' 

413  The  other  heptyl  compounds  which  have  been  prepared 
arc  derived  from  unknown  paraffins. 

Di-isopropyl  Carhinol,  [(CH3)2CH]2CH.OH.  This  secondary 
alcohol  is  prepared  from  the  following  ketone,  which  is  dissolved 
in  benzene,  the  solution  poured  upon  water,  and  sodium  gradually 
added,  the  whole  being  kept  cool.  Di-isopropyl  carbinol  is  a 
liquid  with  a  pleasant  smell  resembling  peppermint,  boiling  at 
131° — 132°,  and  having  at  17°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8323. 

Di-isopropyl  Ketone,  [(GIi^)2GJl]fiO,  is  obtained  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  the  prodiict  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
calcium  isobutyrate.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  strong  ethereal 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  camphor,  boiling  at  124° — ■ 
12G°  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  17°  of  0'8254.^ 

Isohutyl-climethyl  Carhinol,  (CH3)2C2H3(CH3).3C.OH,  was  firgt  .;  . 
prepared  by  Markownikoff  from  isopropyl-dimethylethylene, 
(CH3)2CH.CH  z=  C(CH3)2,  by  combining  this  with  hydriodic 
acid  and  treating  the  iodide  with  moist  silver  oxide.  The 
tertiary  alcohol  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on 
valeryl  chloride,  the  product  being  treated  with  water.^  It  boils 
at  129° — 131°,  smells  like  camphor,  and  yields  isobutyric  acid 
and  acetic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Propyl -ethyl -methyl  Carhinol,  C3T^^(C2H5)(CIT3)C.OH,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-ethyl  on  butyryl 
chloride,  and  boils  at  135°— 138°.* 

Isopropyl-ethyl-methyl  Carhinol,  (CH3)2CH(C2H5)(CH3)C.OH, 
is  prepared  in  a  corresponding  way  from  isobutyryl  chloride, 
and  boils  at  124°— 127°  (Pawlow). 

Trimcthylearhyl-dimethyl  Carhinol,  (CH.;)3C(CH3)2C.OH.  This 
tertiary  alcohol  was  first  prepared  by  Butlerow,  and  termed  by 

1  Fricdcl  and  Ladenbnrg,  ylnn,  Chan.  PJiimn.  cxlii.  310. 
^  Miiiicli,  Licbig'.i  Ann.  (;lx,\x.  327. 

^  I'awlow,  Ann.  C'/irm.  Pharvi.  clxxiii.  102.  -t  Jh,  clxxxviii.  1  i."2. 
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liim  pentamethyl-ethyl.  He  considered  it  as  etliyl  alcohol  in 
which  the  five  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  radical  have  been  replaced 
by  methyl.^  It  is  best  obtained  in  the  following  Avay.  One 
molecule  of  trimethylacetyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  two  mole- 
cules of  zinc-methyl,  and  some  sodium  added.  After  some  days 
the  liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  zinc  which  has  separated  out, 
and  from  the  excess  of  sodium,  and  the  mixture  heated  from 
G0°  to  65°  when  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  and  this  is  decom- 
posed by  water  with  evolution  of  marsh-gas  and  separation  of 
zinc  hydroxide.  This  latter  substance  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  whole  distilled,  when  the  compound 
SC^H-^jjO  +  HgO  comes  over  and  crystallizes  in  long  needles 
Avhich  melt  at  83°,  and  decompose  at  100°,  with  evolution  of 
Avater,  the  latter  being  removed  by  caustic  baryta.  The  anhy- 
drous alcohol  thus  obtained  separates,  when  Avell  cooled,  in 
needles  which  melt  at  17°.  It  boils  at  131° — 132°,  and  is  very 
hygroscopic.  If  a  stream  of  moist  air  be  passed  into  a  vessel 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  pentamethyl  alcohol,  the  flask 
soon  becomes  filled  with  floating  glistening  scales,  the  vapour 
of  the  alcohol  combining  with  the  moisture  of  the  air  to  form 
the  hydrate. 

■Pentamdkyl-dhyl  CJiloride,  (0113)50201,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  hydrate.  It  is  a 
crystalline  body  smelling  like  camphor,  and  melting  at  136°, 
and  volatilizing  at  a  higher  temperature  with  formation  of  a 
soluble  sublimate.  When  preserved  in  sealed  tubes  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  glistening  transparent  prismatic  crystals. 

Pentamethyl-ethyl  Iodide,  (CH-JgCgl,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  on  the  alcohol.  It  is  a  solid  body  resembling  the 
chloride,  melting  at  140° — 142°,  with  separation  of  iodine,  and 
soon  becoming  coloured  on  exposure  to  light. 


THE  HEPTOIC  ACIDS. 

414  In  the  year  1836  Liebig  and  Pelouze  investigated  a  body 
possessing  the  characteristic  odoiir,  more  or  less  noticed  in  all 
old  wines,  which  renders  it  possible  to  ascertain  by  the  smell 
whether  an  empty  bottle  only  having  a  single  drop  of  liquid 
left  in  it  has  contained  wine  or  not.  This  smell  must  not  be 
^cpi^sed  with  the  bouquet  or  aroma  of  the  wine.  The  above 
*  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  clxxvii.  176. 
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cliemists  found  that  the  body  in  question  can  be  obtained  in 
large  quantity  from  wine-lees,  and  tliey  showed  that  it  is  the 
ethyl-ether  of  an  acid  having  the  formula  G-^JioaO^  +  ^oO,  and 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  cenantJiic  acid  (dlvo<;  wine).^ 

Tilley,  in  1841,  obtained  an  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  castor- 
oil,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula  Cj^HgoOg  +  HgO,  and  sup- 
posed that  it  contained  the  same  radical  as  oenanthic  acid,  and 
gave  it  therefore  the  name  of  cenanthylic  acid,  suggesting  that 
the  acid  whose  ether  is  contained  in  wine  should  be  termed 
cenanthyloiis  acid.^ 

Further  investigation  has  shown  that  Tilley's  acid  is  normal 
heptoic  acid,  and  that  oenanthic  ether  is  a  mixture  of  the  ethyl 
ethers  of  higher  acids,  especially  of  capric  acid,  under  which 
heading  a  further  description  will  be  found. 

Hcjptcddahyde,  CEnanihaldehyde,  or  (Enantliol,  CgH-^g.CHO,  was 
first  prepared  by  Bussy  by  distilling  castor-oil,^  and  then  further 
investigated  by  several  other  chemists*  Castor-oil  consists 
essentially  of  the  glycerin  ether  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  on  heat- 
ing, it  undergoes  a  somewhat  complicated  decomposition  by 
which,  in  the  first  place,  acraldehyde  and  oenanthaldehyde 
are  formed,  and  these  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation 
owing  to  their  difference  in  boiling  point. 

According  to  Erlenmeyer  and  Sigel  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring heptaldehyde  is  to  distil  500  grams  of  the  oil  quickly  in 
a  large  glass  retort,  the  operation  being  stopped  when  the  mass 
becomes  resinous.  The  distillate  is  rectified,  and  the  portion 
coming  over  between  90° — 180°  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of 
acid  sodium  sulphite.  The  whole  is  then  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  hot  solution  filtered ;  on  cooling,  the  compound 
CjHj^^O  -h  mSTaSOg  -1-  HgO  separates  out  in  fine  scales.  These 
are  freed  on  a  filter-pump  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  dried 
between  filter-paper.  On  distillation  of  these  crystals  with  soda 
solution,  pure  cenanthol  is  obtained,  and  this  may  be  dried  over 
anhydrous  glauber-salt. 

A  better  yield  is  obtained  when  the  castor-oil  is  distilled  under 
a  diminished  pressure  of  100  mm.  In  this  case  it  is  almost 
completely  converted  into  oenanthal  and  hendecatoic  acid  : 

'  Ann.  Cliem.  Pharm.  xix  241.  2  C7((,,^_  ^q^^  Mem.  i.  1. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Fharm.  Ix.  246. 

■»  Tilley,  Plul.  Mag.  [3],  .xxxiii.  81  ;  Schifl',  Zeilach.  Chcm.  1870,  74;  Evkn- 
iiicycr  and  Sigel,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm.  clxxvi.  341. 
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These  bodies  may  be  separated  by  two  or  three  rectifications 
under  diminished  pressure.-*- 

When  castor-oil  is  distilled  under  ordinary  pressure  hendeca- 
toic  acid  remains  behind  as  a  spongy  mass,  -which  on  more 
stxongly  heating  splits  up  into  heptane  and  its  homologues.^ 

CEaanthol  is  a  highly  refracting  liquid  boiling  at  154°, 
haviDg  a  specific  gravity  at  16°  of  0"823,  and  possessing  an 
aromatic  pungent  smell.  It  absorbs  dry  ammonia  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  a  thick  liquid  having  the  composition  CyHj^OjNHg 
being  formed  (Erlenmeyer  and  Sigel). 

415  Normal  Heptoic  Acid,  or  (Enanthylic  Acid,  CgHjg.COgH. 
This  acid  was  first  obtained  in  the  impure  state  by  oxidizing 
oleic  acid  -with  nitric  acid,  and  termed  by  Laurent  ^  "  acide 
azoleique."  Tilley  then  obtained  it  in  a  similar  "way  from  castor- 
oil,*  and  Bussy  by  the  oxidation  of  oenanthol.^  It  -was  then  in- 
vestigated by  various  chemists,^  and  synthetically  prepared  by 
Franchimont,^  as  -well  as  by  Lieben  and  Janecek,^  from  normal 
hexyl  alcohol  by  the  nitril  reaction. 

For  its  preparation  crude  cenanthol  boiling  at  150° — 160°  is 
used,  and  300  grams  of  this  are  gradually  added  to  a  warm  mix- 
ture of  300  grams  of  potassium  dichromate,  450  grams  of  sul- 
phviric  acid,  and  900  grams  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  action  has 
moderated,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  a  flask  with 
a  reversed  condenser.  When  cold,  the  oily  liquid  swimming  on 
the  top  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda.  The  acid  aqueous  liquid, 
which  also  contains  oenanthylic  acid  in  solution,  is  distilled,  and 
the  product  also  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solu- 
tions of  sodium  cenanthylate  are  then  evaporated,  and  the  acid 
liberated  from  the  residue  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  acid 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  and 
rectification  of  the  distillate  over  phosphorus  pentoxide  (Grim- 
shaw  and  Schorlemmer).  Oenanthylic  acid  is  also  found  amongst 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  fats  in  superheated  steam.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid  which  when  cold  has"  a  faint  smell,  but  on 
heating  acquires  a  more  pungent  odour.  It  boils  at  223° — 224°> 
and  solidifies  at  a  low  temjoerature,  either  in  tablets  or  in  broad 

'  KrafTt,  .Ben  Dr.uLich.  Chcm.  Gcs.  x.  2034;  xi.  2218. 

=  Amato,  Gazz.  Chim.  1872,  6.  »  Ann.  C/iim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixvi.  173. 

*  Loc.  cit.  "  Ann.  C/icm.  Pharm.  Ix.  246. 

"  "Williamson,  ih.  Ixi.  38  ;  Tilley,  loc.  cit  ;  Rwltenliacher,  Ann.  Chfm.  Pharm. 

lix.  41  ;  Schneider,  ib.  Ixx.  107  ;  Arzbiichcr,  ib,  Ixxiii.  199  ;  Grimshaw  and 
Sithorlemraer,  Clicm.  Soc.  Journ.  xxvi  1073. 

"  lb.  clxv,  237.  8  21,  i.lxxxvii.  126. 
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needles,  melting  at  — 10°'5.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
0-9345. 

The  heptoates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  separate  after  concentration  or  cooling,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  jelly.  The  sodium  salt  can  be  obtained  in  thin  interlaced 
needles. 

Calcmm  Hcptoate,  (C^'E.^.fi.^.f^s.  +  H^O,  crystallizes  from 
hot-water  in  thin  bushy  needles. 

Barium  Heptoate,  (C7H^302)2Ba,  crystallizes  in  bright  needles 
or  in  thin  scales. 

The  heptoates  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  are  white  precipitates. 
The  two  latter  may,  however,  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water, 
in  which  they  are  slightly  soluble. 

Copper  Heptoate,  (0711^302)2011.  This  characteristic  salt  is 
insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  crystallizes  from  absolute 
alcohol  in  short  silky  lustrous  needles  or  short  prisms. 

Ethyl  Heptoate,  071-15^302(02115),  is  obtained  like  the  hexoate. 
It  has  a  pleasant  fruity  smell,  boils  at  189°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  8879  at  0°. 

Heptyl  Heptoate,  G.;R^P^{G.;R^^),  boils  at  270°— 275°,  and  has 
a  pleasant  fruity  smell. 

Heptoyl  Oxide,  (G^'K-^^0)Jd.  This  anhydride,  obtained  in  the 
usual  way,^  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  268° — 271°,  and  at  21°  having 
a  speciGc  gravity  of  0'932. 

Hcptamide,  G^Ti-^^Jd.^H^,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  the  anhydride  as  well  as  by  heating  the  acid  with  j)otassium 
thiocyanate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  94° — 95°, 
and  when  quickly  heated  it  distils  between  250° — 258°. 

Heptonitril,  G-j^-^^^,  is  obtained  together  with  the  amide  in 
the  second  method  of  preparation  of  the  latter  body.  It  is  a 
slightly  aromatic  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  175°— 178°,  and 
have  at  22°  a  specific  gravity  of  0"895  (Mehlis). 

Isohcptoic  Acid,  or  Jsoamanthylic  Acid,  (OH3)20^H7.002H,  is 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol.  It  is  an 
unpleasantly  smelling  acid  liquid,  boiling  at  210° — 213°.  The 
barium  salt  forms  an  amorphous  mass,  whilst  the  calcium  salt, 
(07l-[i302)20a  +  2  HgO,  crystallizes  in  small  needles. 

Mcthyl-hiUyl-acetic  Acid,  OH3(0,Hg)CH.002H,  is  prepared 
from  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  obtained  from  mannite.  It  is 
converted  into  the  nitril  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassiiun, 
and  this  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash.    The  acid 

1  Chiozza,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pluirm.  xc.  102  ;  Mphlis,  (7).  clxxxv.  370. 
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is  a  slightly  rancid-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  211° — 213°,  and 
yielding  acetic  acid  and  butyric  acid  on  oxidation  Avith  chromic 
acid.^ 

Metliyl-clicthyl-acetic  Acid,  0113(02115)20.  CO^H,  is  obtained 
from  the  iodide  of  methyl-diethyl  carbinol  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  by  which  trimethyl-acetic  acid  is  obtained  from  tertiary 
butyl  iodide  (see  p.  588).  It  is  a  colourless,  slightly  smelling 
liquid  boiling  at  207°— 208°. 

The  normal  potassium  salt  does  not  crystallize,  and  combines 
with  the  acid  to  form  a  difficultly  soluble  salt,  crystallizing  in 
fine  needles.  The  barium  salt,  (07H;^302)2Ba  +  5  H2O,  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  or  flat  prisms.^ 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  EIGHT  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OR  THE  OCTYL  GROUP. 

■  Only  three  of  the  eighteen  possible  paraffins,  having  the  com- 
position OgH^g,  are  known;  viz.,  octane,  tetramethyl  butane, 
and  hexmethyl  ethane. 

NORMAL  OCTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

416  Octane,  OgH^^g,  is  found  in  petroleum,  and  all  other  liquids 
which  contain  its  homologues.  It  is  easily  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  heating  secondary  octyl  iodide  with  zinc  and  dilute 
hydrochloi-ic  acid.^  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  the  primary  iodide.* 
It  has  also  been  synthetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  normal  primary  butyl  iodide.^  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling 
at  125°'46,  and  at  0°  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'71883 
(Thorpe).  Chlorine  converts  it,  to  begin  with,  into  a  mixture 
of  a  primary  and  secondary  octyl  chloride  (Schorlemmer). 

Primary  Octyl  Alcohol,  OgH^^OH,  was  first  prepared  by  Zincke, 
from  the  ethereal  oil  of  the  common  cow- parsnip  (Hcraclcum 

^  Hcclit  and  Munier,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  xi.  I'Sl. 

^  Scluliuioff,  L  ichifi'li  Ann.  clxxxv.  120. 

3  Scliorlcmiiicr,  Proc.  Itoy.  Soc.  xvi.  379  ;  ih.  xviii.  25  ;  riiil.  Trans.  1872, 
J.  122. 

Ziiiuke,  Ann.  Clnm.  Pharm.  clii.  15.        ^  Ann.  Chcm.  Phcmn.  clxil  ISO. 
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sj)1iondylium).  This  consists  chiefly  of  octyl  acetate,  but  also 
contains  the  free  alcohol  together  with  the  caproic  ethers,  and 
its  higher  honiologues,  as  well  as  some  hexyl  acetate.^  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  octyl  acetate  occurs  together  with 
hexyl  butyrate  in  the  fruit  of  Heradeitm  giganteum  (p.  626), 
whilst  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  parsnip  (Pasti- 
nacca  sativa)  chiefly  contains  octyl  butyrate.'^  Several  of  these 
oils  also  contain  small  quantities  of  methyl  and  ethyl  compounds. 

In  order  to  prepare  octyl  alcohol,  the  portion  of  coav -parsnip 
oil,  boiling  between  206" — 208°  is  heated  with  caustic  potash, 
the  crude  liquid  dried  over  fresh  caustic  lime,  and  purified 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily,  pungently 
aromatic-smelHng  liquid,  boiling  at  196° — 197°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  16°  of  0  830. 


The  following  derivatives  of  primary  octyl  alcohol  have  been 
more  accurately  examined : 


B.r. 

Sp.  Gr. 

at 

3  Ethyl-octyl  ether,  (CaH,)  (CgH,,)  0 

182-184° 

0-7940 

17° 

3  Dioctyl  ether,  (CsHi^)^ 

280-282° 

0-8050 

17° 

Octyl  chloride,  CsHnCl  l79°-5-180°-5 

0-8802 

16° 

*  Octyl  bromide,  CsH^.Br 

198-200° 

1-1160 

16° 

*  Octyl  iodide,  CgHi^I 

220-222° 

1-138 

16° 

*  Octyl  acetate,  C8H,70(C,H30) 

208-208° 

0-8717 

16° 

*  Octyl  valerate,  C8Hj70(CgH90) 
Octyl  caproate,  CsH,-0(C(.Hj,0) 
3  Octyl  sulphide,  (C8Hi7),S 

2-19-251° 

0-8624 

16° 

268-271° 

0-8419 

17° 

'  Octyl  nitrite,  C8Hi70(NO) 

175-177° 

0-8620 

17° 

^  Mtro-octane,  CgH^yNO.^ 

205-212° 

5  Octylamine,  CgH.^.NH^ 

185-187° 

*  Octylphosphine,  CgHiyPH., 

184-187° 

0-8209 

17° 

'  Mercury-octyl,  (C8H,,),Hg 

1-342 

17° 

417  Secoudarg  Odyl  Alcohol,  or  Metliyl-hexyl  Carhinol, 
CH3(C(5H^3)CH.OH,  was  discovered  in  1851  by  Boius,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  distillation  of  castor-oil  or  of  ricinoleic  acid 
with  caustic  soda,  and  termed  it  caprylic  alcohol,  CgHigO.''  Soon 
afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  liquid  is  cenan- 
thylic  alcohol,  C^H^oO;^  and  this  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by 

'  Ziiicke,  ib.  clii.  1  ;  Jloslinger,  ib.  clxxxv.  26. 
^  llcucssc,  Ann.  Clicm.  Fharm.  clxvi.  80. 

3  ]\Iosliii<;ci-,  loi;.  cil.  *  Ziucki-,  Joe.  cil. 

"  Eiclilcr,  Jlcr.  Tkulsch.  Ckcm.  G'c.i.  xii.  1S79. 

"  Ann.  Chan.  I'liarvi.  Ixxx.  30'1.  "  /,',.  yO(5. 
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the  experiments  of  Railton^  and  Wills;^  but  Moschnin's^  subse- 
quent investigation  rendered  it  probable  that  the  compound  con- 
tains eight  atoms  of  carbon,  a  conclusion  which  was  afterwards 
admitted  by  Bonis*  The  experiments  of  Squire*^  also  led  to 
the  same  conclusion,  whilst  Limpricht  stated  that  the  alde- 
hyde and  not  the  alcohol  is  thus  formed,  but  Bouis  ^  pointed  out 
that  this  only  takes  place  when  the  distillation  is  carried  on 
slowly.  Stiidler  ^  concluded  that,  according  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  experiment,  either  cenanthyl  alcohol  and  marsh-gas  are 
formed  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  hydrogen  and  the  so- 
called  caprylic  aldehyde,  Avhich  latter  body  may  be  looked 
upon  as  methyl-oenanthol  (methyl-hexyl-ketone).  Dachauer  ^ 
obtained  this  latter  compound,  but  at  the  same  time  capryl 
alcohol ;  Avhilst  Petersen  returned  to  the  view  that  this  body 
is  oenanthylic  alcohol.  Lastl}'',  Chapman  •^■'^  stated  that  both 
caprylic  and  oenanthylic  alcohols  occur  together. 

This  complicated  question  was  rendered  still  more  complicated 
by  the  determinations  of  boiling-points.  Before  the  existence 
of  isomeric  modifications  among  the  alcohols  was  known,  the 
constitution  of  caprylic  alcohol  was  considered  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Kopp  had  shown  that  the  boihng-point 
rises  19°  for  every  increment  of  CH^  in  the  series  of  alcohols. 
Hence,  oenanthylic  alcohol  ought  to  boil  at  173°  and  caprylic 
alcohol  at  192°.^^  According  to  Bouis,  however,  the  latter  boils 
at  180°.  This  exception  remained  unexplained  until  Kolbo 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  caprylic  alcohol,  in  view  of  its 
lower  boiling-point,  would  turn  out  to  be  a  secondary  alcohol, 
having  the  composition  of  methyl-caproyl  carbinol ;  and  this 
prediction  was  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Schorlemmer.^* 

In  order  to  prepare  methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  castor-oil  soap  is 
heated  with  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  in  a  retort  of  thin 
copper.  The  mixture  froths  much  to  begin  with,  emitting  a 
peculiar  mushroom-like  smell,  and  the  impure  alcohol  distils 
over  together  with  water,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  The  residue 
consists  of  the  alkali  salt  of  suberic  acid.    Castor-oil  consists 


^  Chcni.  Soc.  Jov.rn.  vi.  205. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  111. 

"  Chcm.  Soc.  Joimi.  vii.  108. 

^  CompL  Itcnd.  xli.  G03. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cvi.  263. 

"  Journ  Chcm  Soc.  xviii.  290. 

"  Ann.  Ch-m.  Phurm.  cxxxii.  116. 

^'  I'roc.  PkO'j.  Soc.  xvi. 


=  Jb.  vi.  307. 
*  Ikxc'n.  395. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xciii.  242. 
8  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm.  l.x.xii.  241. 
'»  lb.  cxviii.  69. 

Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  xcvi.  1. 

379  ;  xviii.  25. 
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chiefly  of  the  sodium  salt  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  this,  under  the 
above  conditions,  undergoes  the  following  decomposition  : 

CisHggNaOa  +  NaOI-I  +  H2O  =  CsH.gO  +  CioH.cNaaO,  +  H^. 

The  crude  alcohol  contains  octylene,  boiling  at  125°,  and  other 
bodies,  together  Avith  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
sodium  suberate,  and  these  occur  in  larger  quantities  if  the  heat 
has  been  applied  for  any  length  of  time  (Schorlemmer). 

Neison,^  who  has  also  investigated  this  subject,  obtained 
chiefly  methyl-hexyl  carbinol  when  he  distilled  castor-oil 
soap  by  itself.  Another  jDreparation  yielded  large  quantities  of 
oenanthol,  and  on  distilling  with  excess  of  alkali,  only  products 
containing  eight  atoms  of  carbon  Avere  formed,  varying  quan- 
tities of  the  ketone  being  produced ;  this,  according  to  Schor- 
lemmer, not  being  the  case  when  the  distillation  is  carried  on 
rapidly.  In  place  of  castor-oil,  the  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Curcas  purgans  may  be  used  for  this  iDreparation.^ 

In  order  to  purify  the  crude  alcohol,  it  is  subjected  to  re- 
peated fractional  distillation,  with  addition  of  caustic  potash, 
and  then  rectified  over  sodiuiXL.  It  is  an  aromatic-smellino- 
liquid,  boiling  at  179°"5,  and  having  at  20°  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-8913. 

The  following  derivatives  have  been  obtained  : 

B.P.       Sp.  Gr.  at 
3  Methyl-capryl  ether,  CH3(C8H,.)0  160-161°    O  SSO  16° 

3  Ethyl-capryl  ether,  O^B.,{O^B.^^)0         177°  0791  16° 

3  Amyl-capryl  ether,  C5Mii(C8H^7)0  220-221°  0  680  20° 

*  Capryl  chloride,  CgHi^Cl                      175°  _  _ 

*  °  Capryl  bromide,  CgHj^Br  190-191°  —  — 
"  Capryl  iodide,  CgCi^I                   220-221°  1-338  16° 

"  Capryl  sulphuric  acid,  CgH^ySO^H       —  —  — 

3  Capryl  nitrate,  CgH^^NOg  —     

*  ^  Capryl  acetate,  CgHi^CCaHgOg)       191-192°  —  — 
"  Capryl  sulphide,  (C8Hi7)2S                 _  _  _ 

* « « 9  Caprylamine,  (C8H,,)NH2  165°       —  — 

»  Capryl  thiocyanate,  Cglij^.SCK  242°       —  — 

^  Capryl  mustard  oil,  Cglij^NCS  234°       —  — 

1  Joum.  Chcm.  Soc.  1874,  301,  507,  837. 

-  Silv.a,  Conipt.  Rend.  Ixvii.  12;jl.  3  wriHg.  4  Bonis. 

Rurthelot,  Ann.  Clicm.  riiarm.  civ.  IS.")  ;  Complcs  llcndus,  xliv.  1350 
"  Sfiuii-o.  7  Dflcliauer 

8  Cahours,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xoii.  399  ;  ComjHcs  jRcndus,  xxxix.  254. 
*  Jahii,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Got.  viii.  803. 
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Metliyl-hexyl  Ketone,  OK.^(C^^^,CO.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  this  compound  frequently  occurs  in  the  preparation 
of  capryl  alcohol.  It  Avas  first  looked  upon  as  capryl  aldehyde, 
but  its  constitution  was  first  determined  by  Stiidler.  It  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  as  well  as  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and  calcium  cenan- 
thylate.^  It  is  an  aromatic-smelling  liqiiid,  boiling  at  171°, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  17°  of  0  817.  It  is  converted 
by  oxidation  into  acetic  and  normal  caproic  acids  (Schorlemmer), 
and  forms  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  com- 
pounds which  crystallize  in  pearly  scales. 

Mhyl-2Jentyl  GarUnol,  G^rfO^^^GYL.OYL.  If  the  octane 
prepared  from  capryl  alcohol  be  chlorinated,  and  the  mixture  of 
monochlorides  converted  into  the  alcohols,  a  secondary  alcohol 
is  obtained  as  well  as  a  primary  one.  The  former  boils  at  180°, 
and  yields  a  ketone  on  oxidation  Avhicli  then  decomposes  into 
pentylic  and  propionic  acids.^ 


TETRAMETHYL  BUTANE  AND  ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

418  Tetrametliyl  Butane,  (CHOUGH. CH2CH2.CH(CH3),,  was 
first  obtained  by  Kolbe  ^  by  electrolysis  of  potassium  valerate, 
and  termed  by  him  valeryl.  Wurtz  ^  then  prepared  it  from  the 
iodide  of  fermentation-butyl  alcohol,  and  termed  it  hutyl,  a 
name  which  he  afterwards  changed  to  dibutyl,  and,  on  re- 
cognising the  constitution  of  the  alcohol  derived  from  it,  he 
termed  it  di-isohutyl.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  amyl  iodide  and  secondary  propyl  iodide  :  ^ 

^I'-'^CHI  +  ICH^.CH^.CH/gg''     2  Na  = 

3  3 
3         I  3 

Tetramethyl  butane  boils  at  108°'5,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'7lll  (Thorpe).    Its  derivatives  have  been  investi- 

'  Stiidler,  Journ.  Pralct.  Chcm.  Ixxii.  241. 

2  Scliorleminer,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xviii.  25. 

"  Ann.  Clicm.  Phann.  Ixix.  261. 

*  lb.  xcvi.  305  ;  Ann.  Chim.  PJiya.  [3],  xliv.  275. 

"  Schorlemmer,  Pruc.  Jto>/.  Soc.  xvi.  37. 
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gated  by  Carleton-Williams/  Avho  obtained  the  hydrocarbon  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  isobutyl  bromide.  By  passing  chlorine 
into  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  paraffin  he  obtained  a  mixture  of 
chlorides  which  could  not  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
The  chief  portion,  boiling  between  170° — 180°,  was  then  heated 
with  potassium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  the  acetic 
ethers,  as  Avell  as  an  octylene,  C^H^q,  boiling  at  122°,  is  formed. 
The  acetates,  boiHng  between  170° — 205°,  cannot  be  separated 
by  distillation,  but  on  heating  them  with  concentrated  caustic 
potash  the  alcohols  are  obtained,  and  these  can  be  fairly  well 
separated  by  repeated  fractionation. 

Primary  Isodyl  Alcohol,  (CH3)2C4H(.(CH3)CH20H,  is  a  liquid 
smelling  like  oranges,  boiling  at  179° — 180°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  841  at  0°.  It  yields  an  acid  on  oxidation  which 
will  be  described  hereafter. 

Secondary  Isoctyl  AlcoJwl,  or  Isoproj^yl-iscbutyl  Carbmol, 
(CH3),C2H3(CH.OH)CH(CH3)2,  is  only  formed  in  small  quan- 
tity. It  has  a  fainter  smell  than  the  primary  alcohol ;  boils  at 
160° — 163°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  1.5°  of  0'820.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  the  corresponding  ketone,  boiling  at  159° — ■ 
161°,  which  on  further  oxidation  chiefly  yields  acetic  acid, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  another  acid 
which  appears  to  be  isobutyric  acid  is  formed.  According  to 
theory,  the  latter  acid  should  be  produced,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  case  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  as  Erienmeyer  has 
shown,  that  isobutyric  acid  is  easily  oxidized  to  acetic  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide,  and  this  naturally  takes  place  more  easily  when 
the  acid  is  in  the  nascent  condition. 

TERTIARY  OCTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

419  DictMjl-propyl  CarUnol,  {G.^^^{O^S)Q>0^,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  butyryl  chloride.  A  sticky  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water.  It  yields  a  liquid 
smelling  like  camphor,  boiling  between  145° — 155°.^ 

Isodihutol,  (CH3)3C.CH2.C.OH(CH3)2.  The  iodide  of  this  ter- 
tiary alcohol  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydriodic  acid  with 
di-isobutylcne,  CgHj^.,  which  will  be  described  under  the  octylencs. 
By  the  action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver  on  the  resulting  iodide 
it  is  converted  into  the  carbinol,  a  thick  liquid  smelling  like 

1  Journ.  C'hcvi.  Sor.  1877,  i.  Hil  ;  1870,  i.  125. 
^  Butlerow,  Zeilsch.  C'hcm.  1865,  617. 
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camphor,  boiling  at  146°  *5 — 147°'5,  and  solidifying  in  needles  at 
—  20°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8417.^ 

HEXMETHYL  ETHANE,  C(CH3)3C(CH3)3. 

420  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
tertiary-butyl  iodide.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at 
9G°_97°,  and  boihng  from  105°— 106°.2  No  derivatives  have  as 
yet  been  prepared. 

THE  OCTOIC  ACIDS. 

421  Noi'mal  Octoic  ox  Capry lie  Acid,  C^Hj^s-OOgH.  The  volatile 
fatty  acids  which  occur  in  cow's  butter,  and  were  discovered  by 
Chevreul,  have  since  been  carefully  investigated  by  Lerch.^  He 
found  a  new  acid  amongst  them  which,  according  to  its  com- 
position, stands  between  caproic  acid  and  capric  acid,  and  to 
this  he  gave  the  name  of  capj^Hc  acid.  The  same  acid  is 
found,  together  with  other  fatty  acids,  in  large  quantity  in 
cocoa-nut  oil,*  and  it  has  also  been  detected  in  other  fats,  as  in 
human  fat.  It  is  also  found,  together  with  its  homologues,  in 
old  cheese,  and  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  the  fats  in 
superheated  steam  ;  it  also  occurs,  partly  in  the  free  state  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  ethers,  in  various  fusel  oils  and  in  the 
acid  aqueous  distillate  from  Arnica  montana. 

That  the  eight-carbon  acid  contained  in  fats,  &c.,  is  normal 
caprylic  acid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  properties  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
primary  alcohol.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  cocoa-nut  oil  is  treated  with  caustic 
soda  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'12,  and  after  the  soap  which 
swims  on  the  surface  is  solidified,  it  is  removed  and  well  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  quickly  distilled  in 
a  copper  retort.  The  distillate,  which  chiefl}"  consists  of  caproic 
and  caprylic  acids,  is  neutralized  Avith  baryta,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  crystallization.  After  cooling,  barium  caprylate 
separates  out,  whilst  the  mother-liquor,  on  further  concentration, 

^  Butlerow,  Lichig's  Ann,  clxxxix.  53. 
"  Lwow  and  Clirapowieki,  BhU.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxv.  ino. 
^  Ann.  C'licm.  Fharm.  xlix.  212. 
Feliling,  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  liii.  899. 

Ziiickc,  Ann.  CJicin.  Pharm.  clii.  1  ;  van  IJoiic'sse.  ih.  clxxi.  ."81. 
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yields  barivim  caproate.  Both  salts  are  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  and  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oily 
layer  which  separates  is  dried,  and  the  acid  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  repeated  fractionations. 

Pure  caprylic  acid  is  a  liquid  which,  especially  when  hot,  has 
a  smell  resembling  that  of  sebacic  acid  and  of  perspiration.  Ou 
cooling  it  crystallizes  in  needles  or  scales,  which  melt  at  16° — 
17°.  It  boils  at  235°— 237°,  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0  9 139,  and  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  separating 
out  almost  completely  in  crystalline  scales  from  this  solution  on 
cooling. 

The  octoates  or  caprylates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  those  of 
he  alkaline-earth  metals,  are  soluble  in  water;  those  of  the 
other  metals  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Calcium  Octoate,  (C8Hj^50.2)2Ca-f-H20,  is  a  salt  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  crystaUizing  in  long,  thin,  silky  needles. 

Barium  Octoate,  (C8H-^j;02)2Ba,  is  somewhat  more  soluble,  and 
forms  fatty  tablets  or  thin  flat  needles,  or,  when  slowly 
crystallized,  yields  long  prisms. 

Methyl  Octoate,  0311^^502(0113),  is  a  strongly  aromatic-smelling 
liquid. 

Ethyl  Octoate,  C^.^^O^{G^^,  possesses  the  smell  of  pine- 
apples, boils  at  208°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  16°  of  0'8728. 

Octyl  Octoate,  Q^YL^O^iO^U^^),  is  a  liquid  boihng  at  297°— 299° 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  16°  of  0  8625. 

Caprylamicle,  Q^^^Oi^'S.^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
ammonia  on  ethyl  octoate.  It  forms  pearly  glistening  scales, 
melting  at  110°,  and  boiling  with  decomposition  above  200°. 

Octoyl  Oxide,  or  Capn/lic  Anhydride,  (CgH^50)20,  was  prepared 
by  Ohiozza  by  acting  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  barium 
octoate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  with  partial  decom- 
position at  280 — 290°.  is  slowly  acted  upon  by  water,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  smell  resembling  that  of  the  carob.^ 

Octonitril,  or  Caprylonitril,  CgHj^gN,  is  a  liquid  smelling  of 
camomile,  obtained  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  with  phos- 
phorus pentoxide.    It  boils  at  194  — 195°.2 

Isoctoic  Acid,  (CH3)20,Ho(CH3)002H.  This,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  oxidation-product  of  isoctyl  alcohol.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid  which,  when  warmed,  has  a  smell  of  old  cheese.  It 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm..  Ixxxv.  229  ;  Compf.rs  Rendus,  xxxv.  Sfi.'i. 
-  Felletar,  Jahrcsb.  1868,  621, 

VOL.  HI.  U  U 
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boils  at  218°— 220°,  and  does  not  soldify  at  —17'.  At  0°  it 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  0'926. 

Calcium  Isodoate,  (CgHj502)2Ca  +  H^O,  crystallizes  in  scales 
wlaich  have  a  stellated  form,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  warm  water. 

The  barium  salt  does  not  crystallize,  but  the  solution,  on 
drying,  gives  an  amorphous  mass. 

The  ethyl  ether  boils  at  175°,  and  has  a  peculiar  penetrating 
smell. 

A  third  octoic  acid  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  trimethyl-acetic  acid  and  acetone,  by  the  oxidation  of 
di-isobutylene.  It  has  a  smell  resembling  trimethyl-acetic  acid, 
but  somewhat  weaker,  and  boils  at  215°.  Its  constitution  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  isobutyric  .acid  from 
trimethyl  carbinoL^ 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  NINE  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OE  THE  NONYL  GEOUP. 

422  The  compounds  of  this  group  have  been  but  imperfectly 
investigated.  Pelouze  and  Cahours  obtained  nonane,  CgHgQ, 
a  body  boiling  at  136° — 138°,  from  petroleum,  and  termed  it 
pcdargyl  hydride.  This  substance  is,  however,  evidently  a  mix- 
ture, as,  indeed,  were  all  the  paraffins  obtained  by  them  from 
petroleum  (p.  132).  On  the  other  hand,  Thorpe  and  Young 
obtained  a  series  of  liquid  paraffins  by  the  distillation  of  solid 
paraffin,  and  as  the  lower  members  of  these  certainly  belong  to 
the  normal  series,  the  higher  homologues,  doubtless,  are  also 
normal. 

Normal  Nonane,  C9H20,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  14*7'' — 148°,  and 
having  at  13°'5  a  specific  gravity  of  0'7279,  whilst  that  of  its 
vapour  is  4 '587.^ 

Tctramethyl-pentane,  (CH3)2Cr,H8(CH3)2,  was  obtained  by  Wurtz 
by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  amyl  iodide  and  isobutyl  iodide  with 

^  Butlerow,  Licbig's  Ann.  clxxxix'.  70. 
-  C/tcm.  Soc.  Journ.  xxiv.  342. 
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sodium,  and  described  by  him  as  butyl-amyl.  It  ics  a  liquid 
boiling  at  132°,  and  having  at  0"  a  specific  gravity  of  0-7247.^ 

PentamethyUutane,  {QYi^)lG.;R.lCll^GB..:,.QYL{Cll.;),^,  was  ob- 
tained by  Silva,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  di-isopropyl 
(p.  565),  propane,  and  projDylene,  by  heating  secondary  propyl 
iodide  with  sodium  amalgam.'^  In  order  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  this  paraffin,  which  boils  at  130°,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  radicals  propylene  and  secondary  propyl  combine 
together  when  in  the  nascent  conditions 


CH3\CH....CH-CH,....CH<gHs 
CH3 

The  Nonyl  Alcohols  have  been  only  slightly  investigated.  The 
alcohol  obtained  from  petroleum-nonane,  and  boiling  at  about 
200°,  is  certainly  a  mixture. 

By  acting  on  amyl  valerate  with  sodium,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  water,  Lourengo  and  d'Aguiar  obtained  an  oily 
liquid  which,  according  to  them,  is  a  mixture  of  various  homo- 
logous alcohols,  the  lowest  member  consisting  of  nonyl  alcohol, 
CgHgoO,  boiling  at  205°— 212°.3 

Di-isolutyl  Ketone  [(CH3)2CoH3]2CO.  This  compound,  com- 
monly knoAvn  as  vcderone,  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  a  larger  amount  of  valeraldehyde  and  other  products,  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  valerate.  It  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  181° — 182°,  has  a  specific-  gravity 
at  20°  of  0  833,  and  does  not  combine  with  the  acid  sulphites  of 
the  alkali  metals.* 

Dinitro-isohutane, '  (CH3)2C2H2(N02)2.  first  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  this  substance,  has  acid  properties, 
and  was  originally  described  as  nitro-butyric  acid. 

THE  NONOIC  ACIDS,  C8H,7C02H. 

423  In  1827  Recluz  showed  that  Pelargonmm  roscum  owes  its 
peculiar  odour  to  an  ethereal  oil ;  ^  and  this  was  more  accurately 
examined  in  1846  by  Pless,  who,  by  distilling  the  plant  with 
water,  obtained  an  acid  distillate  which,  ,on  saturation  with 

^  Ann.  C'hcm.  Pharm.  xcvi.  371  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  290. 
^  IJr/r.  DrAiLich.  C'hcm.  Or.s.  v.  984. 

a  Zr.ilHch.  C'hem.  1870,  404.  *  E.  SchmicU,  Bcr.  Dcutscli.  Chan.  Gcs.  v.  (500. 
*  Journ.  Pharm.  xiii.  529. 
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baryta  water,  left  a  Beutral  insoluble  oil,  whilst  tbe  aqueous 
liquid  contained  the  barium  salt  of  a  new  acid.^  Almost  simul- 
taneously Redtenbacher  found  an  acid  having  the  same  com- 
position amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
oleic  acid,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  2'^^l<^'>'flonic  acid.^ 
Gerhard t,^  as  well  as  Cahours,'*  also  obtained  an  acid  by  the 
oxidation  of  oil  of  rue  (from  BiUa  graveolens),  and  this  substance 
they  believed  to  be  identical  with  pelargonic  acid.  The  same 
body  was  afterwards  more  exactly  examined  by  Fittig  and 
Giesecke.^ 

The  statements  concerning  the  melting-points  and  boiling- 
points  of  the  pelargonic  acids  obtained  from  these  various 
sources  are  not  concordant.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
all  consist  of  the  normal  acid. 

Normal  Konoic  Acid  was  synthetically  prepared  by  Zincke  and 
Franchimont  from  octyl  iodide  ;  this  substance  being  heated  for 
some  days  in  contact  with  spirit  of  wine  and  potassium  cyanide, 
and  the  crude  nitril  formed  being  decomposed  by  alcoholic 
potash.  The  acid  is  then  prepared  from  this  and  purified  by 
well-known  processes.'^ 

The  same  acid  is  obtained  together  with  other  products  by 
the  oxidation  of  stearolic  acid,  C^gHggOg,'^  as  also  by  the  action 
of  hexyl  iodide  on  the  sodium  compound  of  aceto-acetic  ether 
and  decomposition  of  the  product  by  means  of  potash.^ 

It  is  an  oily,  slightly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  253'' — 254°, 
and  having  a  specific  gi'avity  of  0'90C5  at  17°'5.  On  cooling 
it  crystallizes  to  a  scaly  mass,  which  melts  at  12° — 12°'5  and 
solidifies  again  at  11°. 

The  salts  of  nonoic  acid  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
different  pelargonic  acids.  They  are  most  of  them  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  dissolve  readily 
in  alcohol.  The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  on  the  other  hand 
are  readily  soluble,  and  crystallized  in  tablets. 

Ccdcium  Nonoate,  {(^^^^O^^o.,  crystallizes  fi'om  hot  alcohol 
in  glistening  scales  and  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Barmm  Nonoate,  (C9H;^^02)2Ba,  separates  out  from  a  hot 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  similar  scales. 

MJiyl  Nonoate,  C^l\^0,lG.^^,  boils  at  227°— 228°,  and  at 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  lix.  54  {foot-note). 

2  lb.  lix.  52.  »  Compt.  Rrnd.  x.wi.  22G. 

"  lb.  xxvi.  262  ;  xxxi.  143.  ^  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1870,  429. 

"  yLnn.  Chevi.  Phann.  cl.xiv.  193.  "  Limpacb,  Licbig's  Ann.  cxc.  294. 

"  Jourdaii,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cc.  107. 
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17°"5  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8635  ;  whilst  methyl  no7wate, 
C^}1^^0,(CIl.^),  boiling  at  213°— 2U°,  has  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture a  specific  gravity  of  0'8765. 

The  peculiar  odour  of  the  quince  is  due  to  an  ethereal  oil/ 
which,  according  to  E.  Wagner,  is  perhaps  ethyl  pelargonate ; 
and  this  ether  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  oxidizing  the  acid 
contained  in  oil  of  rue.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  brandy  and  wines,  &c.^ 

From  this  pelargonic  acid  the  chloride,  CgH^^OCl,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  a  liquid  fuming 
in  the  air  and  boiling  at  220°.^  If  the  sodium  salt  be  acted 
upon  by  this  chloride,  nonoic  anhydride,  (0911^^70)20,  is  obtained, 
and  this  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  On  evaporation  the 
anhydride  remains  as  a  slightly  rancid  oil,  which  on  cooling 
crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at  +  S"."^ 

If  methyl-nonyl-ketone  obtained  from  oil  of  rue  be  heated 
with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2,  and  the  oily  layer  which 
remains  when  the  action  is  completed  be  removed  and  shaken 
up  with  concentrated  potash,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed 
which  is  increased  on  the  addition  of  water.  If  this  be  then 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  ether  in  order  to  remove  any 
neutral  oil  and  crystallized  from  hot  alcohol,  glistening  yellow 
rectangular  tables  are  obtained  which  decompose  on  addition 
of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  with  separation  of  a  yellow  liquid, 
known  as  nitrous-oxide-pelargonic  acid,  CgH-^g02(NO)2.^  There 
can  however  be  little  doubt  that  this  compound  is  dinitro- 
nonane,  CgH^8(-'^^2^2-  It  decomposes  on  heating  with  evolution 
of  nitric  oxide  and  combustible  gases,  whilst  its  difiicultly 
soluble  and  yellow  salts  deflagrate  when  heated.  The  formation 
of  this  compound  is  analogous  to  that  of  dinitro-propane  from 
dipropyl  ketone  (p.  642.) 

424  Isononoic  Acid,  or  Methyl-hexyl-acetic  Acid,  0113(0^11^3) 
OH.OO2H.  If  secondary  octyl  iodide  be  boiled  Avith  alcohol  and 
potassium  cyanide,  isonononitril  separates  out  on  tlie  addi- 
tion of  water  as  a  brown  oil.  On  heating  the  crude  product 
for  some  time  with  alcoholic  potash  isononamide,  OH3(CqHj3) 
0H.00(NH2),  is  produced,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
scales  or  needles  melting  at  80° — 81°.  Boiling  alcoholic  potash 
only  acts  slowly  upon  this  with  formation  of  isononoic  acid. 

'  Wohler,  Ann.  Chcvi.  Plwmn.  xli.  239. 

2  Journ.  PraM.  CItcm.  Ivii.  440.  »  Cahouis,  C'ompl.  Rend.  x.\xix.  257. 

•»  Chiozza,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  231. 

^  lb.  Ixxxv.  235  ;  Alczeycff,  ZrAt.  Chcm.  18G5,  730. 
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This  substance  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  244° — 246°,  and  does 
not  solidify  at  — 11°.    At  18°  its  specific  gravity  is  0'9032. 

The  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  separate  out  as  a  saponaceous  mass  on  the  addition  of 
common  salt. 

Calcium  Isononoate,  (CgH^702)2C'a  +  H^O,  is  obtained  as  a 
fiocculent  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  the 
sodium  salt.  This  however  soon  becomes  crystalline,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  fine  needles  from  hot  alcohol. 

Mhyl  Isononoate,  GqH^^0^{G2H.^),  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant 
fruity  smell,  boiling  at  213° — 215°,  and  having  at  17°  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  8640.^  On  heating  with  concentrated  ammonia 
it  yields  nonamidc,  a  body  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  the 
nitril,  but  not  melting  below  105°.^ 

Isoheptyl-accMo  Acid,  (CHglCgH-^j^.CH.CHj.COgH,  was  obtained 
by  Venable  by  heating  isoheptyl-malonic  acid, 
CiI.CH(C02H)2,  a  body  which  will  be  subsequently  described. 
It  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  isoheptyl-acetic  acid,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  232°.3 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  TEN  ATOMS  OF 
CARBON,  OR  THE  DECATYL  GROUP. 

425  Normal  Dccatane,  '''^^^  doubtless  occurs  in  Pennsyl- 

vauian  petroleum  and  other  liquids  containing  its  lower  homo- 
logues,  although  it  has  not  been  obtained  from  this  source  in  the 
pure  state.  On  the  other  band,  a  bydrocarbon,  having  the  com- 
position obtained  by  Thorjoe  and  Young  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  solid  paraffins,  aud  this  is  no  doubt  normal 
decatane.  It  boils  at  166° — 168",  and  at  13°  o  has  a  sj)ecific 
gravity  of  07394,  that  of  its  vapour  being  5 '03.*  It  also  ajjpears 
to  occur  in  common  coal-tar  naphtha.^ 

Dimethyl-he-ptyl-metlianc,  CH (0113)205.1115,  was  prepai'ed  by 
Wvirtz  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  valerate 

^  Kullhein,  Ann.  Chan.  Pkann.  clxxiii.  019, 
-  lb.  cLxxvi.  308. 

Ber.  DciiLieh.  Cltcm.  Gen.  xiii.  1652. 

Thorpe;  sind  Young,  Ann.  Chcm.  Fhami.  clxv.  22. 

.lacobscu,  iO.  olxxxiv.  202. 
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cand  potassium  oenanthylate,  and  termed  by  liim  'buiyl-ca2oroyl ; 
it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  IGO".-*- 

Tctvamctlii/l-licxanc,  (CH3)2C(jHio(CH3)2,  was  first  prepared  by 
Franklaud,  and  described  as  amyl.  It  is  obtained  together  with 
amylene  and  amyl  hydride  (isopentane)  by  heating  amyl  iodide 
Avith  zinc  to  160  — 180°.2 

Brazier  and  Gossleth  obtained  the  same  hydrocarbon  by  the 
electrolysis  of  sodium  isocaproate,^  and  Wurtz  showed  that  it  is 
also  easily  formed  when  amyl  iodide  is  warmed  with  sodium.''  In 
place  of  the  iodide,  amyl  bromide  may  be  employed.^ 

Diamyl,  as  this  paraffin  is  usually  termed,  boils  at  160°,  and 
has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0'7413. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  the  hydrocarbon  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Schorlemmer  "  and  Grimshaw.  As  first  product,  a  mix- 
ture of  monochlorides  is  obtained,  boiling  between  198° — 217°, 
By  heating  this  with  acetate  of  lead  and  glacial  acetic  acid  it 
is  converted  into  acetates,  which  on  treatment  with  concen- 
trated potash  are  retransformed  into  the  alcohols,  and  these  may 
with  difficulty  be  separated  into  two  parts,  the  larger  boiling  at 
202°— 203°,  and  the  smaller  at  211°— 213°.  They  possess  an 
agreeable  smell,  especially  the  higher  boiling  portion,  somewhat 
resembling  the  flowers  of  the  Daphne  odorata.  Besides  these 
two  other  decatyl  alcohols  have  been  briefly  described. 

Isocapric  Alcolwl,  CiqHjj^.OH,  is  formed,  together  with  amyl 
alcohol,  valeric  acid,  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  valeraldehyde.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling 
at  203°'3,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0  8569.  When 
heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  under  pressure,  an  aromatic 
smelling  acetate,  boiling  at  220°,  is  formed.  The  oxidation- 
products  of  this  alcohol  show  it  to  be  a  primary  compound^ 

An  isomeric  alcohol  is  also  formed,  together  Avith  other  pro- 
ducts, by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  amyl  valerate 
(p.  620) ;  it  boils  at  225°— 230°. 

Isodyl-mclhyl  Ketone,  CH3(C5Hii)CH.CH2.CO.CH3,  was  pre- 
pared by  means  of  the  acetic-ether-reaction  from  secondary 
heptyl  bromide.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
196°— 198°.8 

'  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [3],  xliv.  291  ;  Ann.  Chem,  Plmnn.  xcvi.  371. 
-  Quart.  Journ.  Chcm.  Son.  iii.  33.  *  lb.  222. 

Ann.  Clhcni.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  249. 

Grimsliuw,  Journ.  Chcm.  Hoc.  1877,  ii.  260.      ^  Journ.  Chcin.  Sac.  xvi.  427. 
^  Rorodin,  JahrcHh.  1864,  338  ;  Zcit.  Chcm.  1870,  415. 
"  Venablc,  Bcr,  Dcutsch,  CJicm,  Gas.  xiii.  1651. 
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THE  CAPRIC  OR  DECATOIC  ACIDS. 

426  Capric  Acid,  CgHj^y.COgH.  This  acid,  as  has  been  stated, 
was  discovered  by  Chevreul  (p.  634),  but  more  accurately 
examined  by  Lerch.^  It  is  found  not  only  in  butter,  but  in  many 
other  fats,  as,  for  instance,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,^  and  generally  occurs 
together  with  cajDroic  and  caprylic  acids.  In  combination  as 
the  ethers  of  various  alcohol  radicals,  as  well  as  in  the  free 
state,  it  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  high-boiling  por- 
tions of  the  several  fusel  oils.3  Hungarian  wine  also  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  amyl  caprate.*  It  is  also  formed 
together  with  other  acids  in  the  products  of  the  distillation 
and  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,^  as  well  as  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids.''  The  synthesis  of  capric  acid  has  been 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  normal  octyl  in  place  of  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid.^ 

Capric  acid  is  a  crystalline  mass  of  scales  or  needles.  It 
possesses  a  goat-like  smell,  which  is  faint  when  cold,  but  be- 
comes strong  on  heating  the  acid.  It  melts  at  30°,  and  boils 
at  268° — 270°.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
separates  out,  almost  completely,  in  scales  on  cooling. 

The  caprates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Those  of  the  other  metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble.  A 
few,  however,  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

Calcium  Caprate,  (0.^^^-^^c,O^^Ga.,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  or 
alcohol  in  fine,  glistening,  thin  jolates. 

Bariiom  Caprcde,  (G-^^^-^^^O^^Sb,  separates  out  from  the  same 
solvent  in  nacreous  needles. 

Methyl  Caprate,  G-^^yf)^[OJl^,  has  a  pleasant,  fruity  smell, 
and  boils  at  223°— 224°. 

Ethyl  Caprate,  C^o^^^^^^^^B^),  boils  at  243°— 245°,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0  862.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
this  ether  forms  the  chief  portion  of  cenanthic  ether  (p.  647), 
occurring  in  old  wines,  and  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
the  distillation  of  wine-lees  ^  or  the  after-brandy  ^  of  grape- 

^  Aim.  Chcm.  Phann.  xlix.  223.  -  Gorgey,  ib.  Ixvi.  290. 

Ilowney,  Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  jiart  ii.  ;  Feliluig,  Dingl.  Pohjt.  Joum. 
cxxx.  77  ;  Wetlierill,  Journ.  Pmkt.  Chcm.  Ix.  202  ;  Johnson,  i6.  Ixii.  252; 
Fischer,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cxviii.  307. 

Grimm,  ib.  clvii.  25i.  '  Gottlieb,  ib.  Ivii.  63. 

"  Redtonbiicher,  ib.  Ivii.  150  ;  lix.  54. 
'  Gutlizeit,.^«'t.  CJicm.  Pfuirm.  cciv.  1. 
8  Liebig  and  Pelouze,  Ann.  C/icm.  Phai-m.  xix.  2-tl. 
"  Schwarz,  ib.  Ixxxiv.  82. 
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marc.  These  lees  containing  wine  are  diluted  with  half  their 
volume  of  water  and  distilled,  and  the  distillate,  Avhich  contains 
ahout  32  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  is  distilled  again, 
when  a  liquid  containing  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  first  passes 
over,  and  then  the  CEiianthic  ether.  Four  thousand  parts  of 
wiae  contain  about  one  part  of  this  ether  (Liebig  and  Pelonze}. 
The  commercial  product  is  an  oily  liquid,  frequently  coloured 
green  by  copper,  and  possessing  a  strong  alcoholic  smell.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  brandy,  and  for  giving 
an  aroma  to  common  wines. 

Delffs,  who  investigated  a  sample  of  oenanthic  ether  "which 
had  been  prepared  in  Kreuznach,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  constituent  was  the  ethyl-ether  of  pelargonic  acid.-"- 
Ou  the  other  hand,  Fischer  who  examined  another  sample 
obtained  from  Neustadt,  could  not  detect  this  acid,  but  found 
that  the  ether  contained  chiefly  capric  acid,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  caprylic  acid.^ 

Isocapric  Aldehyde,  CgH-^g.CHO,  is  obtained  by  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  isocapric  alcohol.  It  is  a  mobile,  aromatic-smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  169°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'828.3 

Isocapric  Acid,  CgH^g-COgH,  is  obtained  by  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  aldehyde  as  an  oily,  slightly-smelling  liquid,  having 
an  unpleasant,  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  24!l°"5,  and  does  not 
solidify  at  —37°,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0"9096. 

Its  salts  usually  crystallize  with  difficulty.  The  barium  salt 
forms  an  oily  or  wax-like  mass. 

Calcium  Isocaprate,  {0^^-Jd;^^Ca,,  is  a  white  precipitate, 
crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  needles. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAININO  ELEVEN  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OR  THE  HENDECATYL  GEOUP. 

427  Hendccatane,  also  probably  occurs,  together  with  its 

isomerides,  in  petroleum  and  other  oils  containing  the  paraffins; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state.  Amato 
obtained  a  body,  boiling  at  180° — 185°,  which  is  probably  the 
normal  compound,  by  distilling  the  spongy  residue  left  in  the 

'  Pocjg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  50.5  ;  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  290. 
*  Ann.  Cham,  riiarm.  cxviii.  3C7.  »  Borodin,  loe.  cil. 
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preparation  of  oenanthol  from  castor-oil  (p.  647).  Lourenr^o 
and  d'Aguiar  obtained  an  hendecatyl  alcohol,  boiling  at  245° — 
255°,  from  amyl  valerate. 

Mcthyl-nonyl  Carhinol,  CH3(C9Hjg)CH.OH,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  the  corresponding 
ketone.  It  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  which  boils  at  228° — 229°, 
and  at  19°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8628.^ 

Mcthyl-nonyl  Ketone,  CH3(CQHj^g)C0,  forms  the  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  essential  oil  of  rue  from  Huta  graveolens,  occurring 
together  with  .hydrocarbons  and  other  bodies.  This  oil  was  first 
examined  by  Will,  who  first  ascertained  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion.^ According  to  Gerhardt  ^  and  Cahours  *  it  chiefly  consists 
of  capric  aldehyde,  as  on  oxidation  it  yields  an  acid  which  they 
believed  to  be  capric  acid.  If  this  has  really  been  produced,  it 
shows  the  presence  of  an  admixture.  Greville  Williams  also 
examined  this  oil,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contains 
hendecatoic  aldehyde,  C^^^HggO,  together  with  lauraldehyde, 
0^2^240-^  The  analytical  numbers  obtained  by  Hallwachs 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  former  compound,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  ketone  rather  than  an  aldehyde.*^  Strecker 
then  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  is  methyl-nonyl  ke- 
tone (methyl-caprinyl) ;  and  this  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  Fittig  and  Giesecke,'^  as  well  as  those  of 
Gorup-Besanez  and  Grimm.^  The  two  first  of  these  chemists 
distilled  500  grams  of  the  oil,  which  contained  scarcelj'  any  hydro- 
carbons, and  thus  obtained  300  grams  of  a  liquid  boiling  at  225° 
— 226°,  and  this  on  oxidation  yielded  acetic  acid  and  j)elargonic 
or  nonoic  acid.  The  two  other  chemists  obtained  the  ketone 
synthetically  by  submitting  calcium  acetate  and  calcium  caprate 
to  dry  distillation,  the  product  being  repeatedly  rectified.  The 
portion  boiling  between  210° — 245°  is  mixed  with  liquid  am- 
monia, and  the  solution  saturated  with  su^johur  dioxide,  Avhen 
it  becomes  warm,  and  on  cooling  the  comj)Ound  CjjH2.20  + 
H(NHJS03  +  •'^2^  sej)arates  out  in  shining,  white,  pearly 
crystalline  scales,  and  these  are  decomi^osed  by  warming  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ketone  thus  obtained  is 
an  oily,  highly  refracting  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  smell 

J  Giesecke  and  Fittig,  Zeit.  Clicm.  1870,  428. 
-  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xxxv.  235. 

3  eonijit.  Rend.  xxvi.  226  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxiv.  96. 
^  TMsa  pr&senti  d  la,  facuU6  das  Sciences,  le  15  Janvier,  1845  ;  Compt.  Bend. 
xxvi.  262. 

»  Phil.  Trans.  1858,  109.  «  Ann.  Cltcvi.  Phann.  cxiii.  107. 

Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1870,  428.  »  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clvii.  275. 
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resembling  that  of  garden  rue.  It  boils  at  224°,  and  at  17°  lias 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-8295.  On  cooling  it  solidifies,  as  also 
does  that  obtained  from  oil  of  rue,  to  crystals  whicK  melt  at 
15°— 16°. 

JDiamyl'  Ketone,  or  Caprone,  {0^^^)flO,  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling calcium  isocaproate.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  smell, 
boiling  at  220° — 221°,  and  having  at  20°  a  specific  gravity  of 
0  822.^  On  warming  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  yields  a 
crystalline  compoiind  which  deflagrates  on  heating,  and  possesses 
acid  properties,  and  is  probably  dinitro-isopentane, 

Henclccatoie  or  UncUcylic  Acid,  COgH,  was  first  pre- 

pared by  Krafft  by  heating  hendecalenic  acid,  CjoH^g.COgH, 
with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid,^  and  he  afterwards  prepared 
it  by  oxidizing  undecatyl-methyl  ketone.^  It  forms  a  ^caly, 
crystalline  mass,  having  a  faint  smell  of  caproic  acid,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  melts  at  28°'5.  Under  diminished  pressure  it 
distils  without  decomposition,  and  it  boils  under  a  jDressure  of 
100  mm.  at  212°'5.  Its  salts  and  derivatives  have  not  as  yet 
been  examined. 

Dipseudo-hutyl-methyl-acetic  Acid,  [(CH3)3C]2CH3.C.C02H, 
was  obtained  by  Butlerow  by  the  oxidation  of  tri-isobutylene. 
Oy^-2i-  is  ^  crystalline  mass,  fusing  at  66° — 70°,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  boilinsr  at  266°  without  decomposition.'^ 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAmiNG  TWELVE  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OE  THE  DODECATYL  GEOUP. 

428  Normal  Dodecatane,  C;^2^26'  "^^^  first  prepared  by  Brazier 
and  Gossleth  ^  by  electrolysis  of  potassium  oenanthylate.  A  hydro- 
carbon identical  with  this  appears  to  be  formed  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  normal  hexane  from  secondary  hexyl 
iodide  (p.  626).  It  also  appears  to  occur  in  petroleum  (Pelouze 
and  Cahours),  and  in  the  distillation-products  of  Boghead  cannel 
CGreville  Williams).  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  202°, 
and  having  a  faint  ethereal  smell  (Schorlemmer). 

1  E.  Schmidt,  Ber.  Deuisch.  Ghem.  Gcs.  v.  604. 

"  Bar.  DcidHch.  Uhr.m.  Gcs.  xi.  2218.  ^  lb.  xii.  1664.  ^  Ih. 

=  Quart.  Joiirn,  Chain.  SVc.  iii.  224  ;  see  also  Wurtz,  Ami.  Chcm.  Fharm. 
xcvi.  372. 
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Dodecatyl  Alcoliol,  Q^^^O^.  A  compound  having  this  com- 
position occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  sodium  on 
amyl  valerate  (p.  181). 

Laurie  Acid,  C^iHgy-COgH,  was  first  found  by  Marsson  in 
laurel  fat  (0/eicm  Lauri  ungidnosiLvi),  occiirring  in  the  fruit  of 
Laurus  nohilis.  This  oil  is  a  soft  mass,  having  a  strong  smell  of 
laurel,  and  is  used  in  pharmacy.  Marsson  first  gave  to  this  body 
the  name  of  Laurosteai-ic  acid}  This  acid  was  also  found  by 
Sthamer  in  the  fat  of  pichtirim-beans,  and  was  termed  incliurivi- 
tcdgsdinr,.^  It  is  also  found  in  cocoa-nut  oil,^  and  in  the  so- 
called  Dika- bread,*  the  fruit  oi  Mangifera  Gabonensis,  a  substance 
largely  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa.  It 
likewise  occiirs  in  the  age  or  axin  of  the  Mexicans,  a  salve-like 
fat  obtained  from  the  Coccus  axin  by  boiling  the  insects  with 
water.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity  together  with  its  homo- 
logucs  in  various  other  fats. 

In  order  to  prepare  lauric  acid  it  is  best  to  employ  the  fat  of 
the  bay-tree,  and  to  make  use  of  Krafft's  process,  which  has 
entirely  superseded  the  older  and  more  complicated  methods.® 
The  fat  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  strong  caustic  jDotash,  in 
order  to  saponify  it,  and  to  remove  the  ethereal  oil.  The  soap  is 
then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  of  fatty 
acids  obtained  dried  and  distilled  under  diminished  pressure, 
when  the  lauric  acid  passes  over  first  and  is  purified  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process. 

Lauric  acid  solidifies  after  fusion  to  a  scaly  crystalline  mass, 
melting  at  43°'5,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0"S83. 
Under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  it  boils  without  decomposition  at 
225°-5. 

Its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are 
difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water  (Oudemans). 

If  a  mixture  of  calcium  laurate  and  calcium  formate  be  slo^Yly 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  laurcddehydc,  C^oH^^O,  is 
obtained.  This  is  a  white,  almost  odourless,  crystalline  mass, 
melting  at  43°'6,  and  boiling,  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  at 
184° — 185°.*'  If  the  calcium  salt  be  distilled  alone,  dihendecatyl 
ketone,  or  laurone,  {Q^^.-y^.,00,  is  obtained.  This  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  scales,  which  melt  at  66°.' 

^  Ann.  Clwm.  Pliann.  xli.  329.  -  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  liii.  390. 

'  GOrgey,  z'i.lxvi.  303.        *  Oudemans,  Jouni.  Pmkt.  Chcm.  Ix.xxi.  356. 
"  Bcr.  Dculsch.  Chcm.  Gen.  xii,  1664. 
«  Kiairt,  Jicr  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii.  1413. 

"  Ovcrbcck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  587  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  290. 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  THIRTEEN  ATOMS 
OF  CARBON,  OR  THE  TRIDECATYL  GROUP. 

429  Neither  paraffins  nor  alcohols  containing  thirteen  atoms 
of  carbon  have  hitherto  been  prepared. 

Bihexyl-ketone,  or  CEnanthone,  (CrH^3)2CO,  is  formed,  together 
with  other  bodies,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  heptoate. 
It  crystallizes  in  scales  melting  at  30°,  and  boiling  at  264°.^ 

Metliyl-undecyl  K^,tone,  or  Metliyl-hendecatyl  Ketone, 
CH3(C^^H23)CO,  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate 
and  calcium  laurate  is  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  It 
is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  28°,  and  boiling  at  263°.^ 

Tridecatoic  or  Tridecylic  Acid,  CjgHgj.COgH,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  methyl-tridecatyl  ketone  (p.  674),  is  a  scaly  crystal- 
line body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  40°"5,  and  boils,  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  at  230°.^ 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  FOURTEEN  ATOMS 
OF  CARBON,  OR  THE  TETRADECATYL  GROUP. 

430  The  following  acid,  occurring  in  nature,  is  the  only  one 
of  this  series  known  : 

Myrislic  Acid,  O^^^^.CO^.  This  body  was  discovered  by 
Playfair  *  in  the  nutmeg-butter  of  Myristica  moschata.  It  also 
occurs,  together  with  other  fats,  in  the  otoba-fatof  the  Myristica 
otoha,  which  contains  the  glycerine  ethers  of  oleic  acid  and 
myristic  acid  (Uricochea).-'"'  According  to  Oudemans,  one  half 
of  the  fatty  acid  contained  in  Dika- bread  consists  of  myristic 

'  Uslar  and  Seelcanip,  Ann.  Chern.  Pharm.  cviii.  179. 
2  Krairt,  Ber.  Dmtsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  1CC7. 
8  Jh.  1G68. 

■*  Phil.  Marj.  [P,],  xviii,  102. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  .\ci.  369. 
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acid.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity,  together  with  other  fatty 
acids,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  common  butter,  and  in  other  fats. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  from  nutmeg-butter,  the  process  alreaxiy 
described  for  the  preparation  of  lauric  acid  from  bay-tree  fat  may 
be  employed.^ 

According  to  Masino,  commercial  nutmeg-butter  is  adulterated 
with  other  fats.  Hence  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  acid  from  the 
nuts  themselves.  These  are  coarsely  powdered  and  treated  with 
boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  pure  ether,  or  myrisitin.^ 
From  this  the  acid  is  obtained  by  saponification,  &c.,  and  crys- 
tallized from  hot  alcohol,  when  it  is  deposited  in  silky,  snow- 
white  laminse,  melting  at  53°'8,  and  solidifying,  on  cooling,  to 
crystalline  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  boils,  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm.,  at  248°. 

Its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are 
difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water. 

Myrisitaldchyde,  C^^HggO,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  the  calcium  salt  and  calcium  formate  under  diminished 
pressure.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  52°-5,  and  distilling 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  at  214° — 215°.  If  the  calcium 
salt  be  distilled  alone,  myristone,  (0^^^^)^0,  is  obtained. 
This  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly,  glistening  scales,  which 
melt  at  75°.3 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  FIFTEEN  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OR  THE  PENTADECATYL  GROUP. 

431  Methyl-to-idecatyl  Ketone,  0113(0^311^7)00,  is  easily  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  in  a  vacuum  of  equal  parts  of  the  calcium 
salts  of  acetic  and  myristic  acids.  It  is  a  crystalline  body, 
melting  at  39°,  and  boiling  under  the  normal  pressure  at  294° 
(Krafft). 

Pcntadecatoic  Acid,  C14H.29.CO2H,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  methyl-pentadecatyl  ketone.  It  forms  a  crystalline  naass  of 
pearly  scales,  melting  at  51°,  and  boiling  under  a  pressure  of 
100  mm.  at  257°  (Krafft). 

^  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs,  xii.  1668  ;  xiii.  1415. 
-  Ann.  Chem.  Phartn.  ccii.  172. 

3  Ovurbeck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  .'387  ;  Ann.  Chcm.  P1mi-m.  Ixxxiv.  200. 
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An  acid  of  the  same  composition  occurs  in  a  fungus  {Agaricus 
integer).  It  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  which  melt  at  69°"5 
— 70° ;  its  properties  have  not  been  more  particularly  examined.^ 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINma  SIXTEEN  ATOMS  OF 
CAEBON,  OR  THE  HECDECATYL  GROUP. 

432  Normal  Hecdecatane,  or  Di-octyl,  Cj^gHg^,  is  formed,  together 
with  octane,  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  and  water  on 
octyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  278°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  pearly 
glittering  scales,  which  melt  at  21°.'^ 

This  paraffin  is  probably  a  constituent  of  oil  of  roses.  Dios- 
corides  mentions  such  a  poStvov  eXatov  ;  this,  however,  was  only 
olive -oil,  in  which  rose-leaves  had  been  steeped  in  order  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  odour.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  this 
preparation  was  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Oleum 
roscdeum. 

An  odoriferous  water,  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  with 
water,  is  frequently  described  by  Oriental  poets,  and  appears 
first  to  have  been  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  Persia.  It  was 
prepared  in  such  quantities  that,,  in  1772,  20,100  gallons  of 
rose-water,  of  the  value  of  3,500^.,  were  imported  into  Bombay. 
The  traveller  Kampfer,  who  visited  Persia  in  the  year  1683-4, 
states  that  a  kind  of  fat,  in  appearance  like  butter,  was  obtained 
from  rose-water,  and  that  this  was  known  under  the  name  of 
(^ttrgyl.  That  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  roses  was 
first  stated  by  Geronimo  Rossi  ^  in  1582,  and  Baptista  Porta  in 
1589  says,  "  Omnium  difficillimaa  extractionis  est  rosarum  oleum 
atque  in  minima  quantitate  sed  suavissimi  odoris."  *  In  the 
price  lists  of  the  German  apothecaries  in  1G14  this  substance  is 
also  mentioned.^  The  discovery  of  otto  of  roses  in  the  East  is 
thus  described  by  Langles.  "  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Great  Mogul  Jehan  Ghir  with  the  Princess  Nur-jehan, 

^  Thorner,  Ber.  Dnuiseh.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xii.  1635. 

-  Zincke,  Ann,  Cham.  Pharm.  clii.  1  ;  see  also  Schorlcmmer,  Phil.  Trans. 
1872,  122. 

^  Hicronyvii  Ruhci  Rav.  Be  Dcstillaliom:,  Eavenna;,  1582. 
■*  JJc  DMillatione,  Komre,  1608. 

Valor  sivc  Taoxdio  omnmm  maicriei-um  mrAlcamm  .  ,  .  qiice  in  officind 
pharviacculicd  swinphordiand  vamndanlur,  Gicsseii,  1614. 
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in  the  year  1612,  a  canal  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  was  filled 
"with  rose-water,  and  the  bride  noticed  that  a  scum  deposited  on 
its  surface.  This,  having  an  admirable  fragrance,  was  collected, 
and  to  it  the  name  Atar-jehanghiri,  or  the  perfume  of  Jehan 
Ghii',  was  given."  i  The  Arabic  word  air  (or  more  properly 
%tr)  is  used  throughout  the  East,  and,  combined  with  the 
Persian  word  gid  (rose),  is  atrgid,  or  otto  of  roses.  Oil  of 
roses  is  still  made  in  the  East,  wherever  the  flower  grows  in 
abundance  ;  and  that  which  comes  into  the  English  market 
chiefly  comes  from  Koumelia  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Balkans.  There  the  peasants  cultivate  the  Bosa  damctscina, 
and  this  plant  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers  are 
cut  off  before  sunrise,  and  distilled  in  a  rough  copper  still. 
The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  used  for  a  second  operation, 
and  from  this  second  product  the  oil  separates  out  on  standing. 
One  part  of  rose-oil  is  obtained  from  about  2,500  parts  of 
the  flowers.^ 

Bose-oil  is  a  varying  mixture  of  liquid  oil,  and  a  solid, 
odourless  body,  known  as  rose-camj)hor  or  solid  rose-oil.  This 
latter  substance  was  analyzed  by  Saussure  in  1820,  and  by 
Blanchet  in  1833,  and  shown  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  ole- 
fines  (CnH2n)-  This  fact  has  been  since  confirmed  by  Fliickiger.^ 
Analysis,  however,  can  only  decide  with  difficulty  whether  a 
body  containing  a  large  number  of  carbon  atoms  belongs  to  the 
define  or  to  the  paraffin  series.  The  fact  that  it  is  only  slowly 
attacked  by  boiling  and  fuming  nitric  acid  would  rather  point  to 
its  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  It  melts  at  32°'5,  and  begins 
to  boil  at  272°,  but  soon  becomes  brown  and  carbonizes ;  from 
this  it  would  seem  that  it  is  a  mixture,  and  the  boiling-point 
indicates  that  it  contains  normal  hecdecane. 

433  Hecdeccdyl  Alcoliol,  or  Cdyl  Alcohol,  C^pJ-IggOH.  Spermaceti 
is  found  in  peculiar  cavities  in  the  head  oiPhyseter  macroccplialiLS, 
P.  TuTsio,  and  in  Del]jliinus  cdcntuhis.  During  the  life  of  the 
animal  the  spermaceti  is  kept  in  solution  in  the  sperm  oil  by 
the  animal  heat,  but  it  crystallizes  out  after  death.  It  is  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  oil  by  filtration  and  treatment  with 
potash-lye,  and  then  melted.  The  commercial  product  is  a 
white,  scaly,  brittle  mass,  soft  to  the  touch ;  and  from  this 
the  pure  spermaceti  fat  (cetin)  was  obtained  by  Chevreul  by 

'  llccherchcs  siir  la  dicouvcrtc  dc  Vcsscncc  dc  rose.    Vdrin,  1804. 
-  Fliickiger  and  Hiiiibury,  Pharma4:ograpMn,  233. 
P/iarm.  Joimi.  1860,  p.  74. 
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repeated  crystallizations.  Spermaceti  is  also  found  in  small 
quantity  in  the  blubber  of  the  Balworcca  rustrata,  and  also  in 
the  oil  of  Delphimis  globiccps. 

In  1818  Chevreul  found  that  this  fat  is  decomposed,  by 
heating  with  caustic  potash,  into  an  acid  which  he  had  already- 
observed  in  other  fats,  and  a  neutral  body.  This  latter  sub- 
stance he  analyzed,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  ethal,  a  name 
composed  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  words  ether  and  alcohol, 
because  he  believed  this  body  to  be  composed  of  defiant  gas  and 
water.  ^  Ethal  was  first  recognised  to  be  an  alcohol  by  Dumas 
and  Peligot.^ 

Spermaceti  consists  chiefly  of  the  cetyl-ether  of  palmitic  acid, 
C^gll3.20  ;  but  it  also  contains  small  quantities  of  lauric,  myristic, 
and  stearic  acids,  in  the  form  of  the  ethers  of  the  following 
alcohols,  which  have  not  yet  themselves  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state  :  ^ 

Lethal,  C^gllggO. 
Methal,  Ci^HgoO. 
Stethal,  CigHggO. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  cetyl  alcohol,  a  solution  of  10  parts 
of  purified  spermaceti  in  30  parts  of  alcohol  is  boiled  for  some 
time  with  4"5  parts  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride.  The  whole  is  next  filtered,  and  the  hot  residue 
pressed  and  moistened  two  or  three  times  with  alcohol,  and  again 
pressed.  The  alcoholic  residues  are  then  distilled,  and  the  cetyl 
alcohol  which  was  dissolved  is  found  in  the  residue,  and  this  is 
then  dissolved  out  by  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  again 
distilled,  and  the  residual  compound  purified  by  repeated 
crystallizations  from  alcohol. 

Cetyl  alcohol  crystallizes  from  hot  spirit  of  wine  in  small 
scales,  melting  at  49°'5,  and  solidifying  on  slow  cooling  in 
glistening  laminae.  It  boils  at  about  400°,  but  evaporates  per- 
ceptibly at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Heated  with 
caustic  potash  to  250°,  it  forms  potassium  palmitate  : 

CioHg^O  +  KOH  =  C  Jlg^KO^  +  2  H^. 

434  Cetyl  Oxide,  or  Dicetyl  Ether,  {S^-^^\'^<fi,  was  obtained  by 
Fridau  by  dissolving  sodium  in  fused  cetyl  alcohol  until  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  ceased,  and  heating  the  product  with 
cetyl  iodide  to  110°.    Cetyl  oxide  crystallizes  from  alcohol  or 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phy.i.  [1],  vii.  157,  ^  lb.  l.xii.  5. 

"  Hcintz,  Porjrj.  Ann.  Ixxxi.  267,  553. 

VOL.  III.'  X  X 
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ether  in  crystalline  glistening  laminaa,  which  melt  at  55°,  and 
solidify  on  cooling  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 

Ethyl  Gctyl  Ether,  Q.-^^{G^^.^^O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
cetyl  iodide  on  a  solution  of  sodium  in  spirit  of  wine.  It 
crystallizes  in  scales,  which  melt  at  20°.^ 

Cetyl  Chloride,  C^gHgaCI,  is  produced  by  heating  cetyl  alcohol 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  a  liquid  which,  on  treat- 
ment with  water,  may  easily  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  at  12°  of  0"8412,  and  boils  at  290°  with 
partial  decomposition. 

Cetyl  Bromide,  CjgHggBr,  is  obtained  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  phosphorus  and  bromine  to  the  alcohol  heated  to  100°.  It 
is  a  white  solid,  melting  at  15°. 

Cetyl  Iodide,  C-^gHggl,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
bromide,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  Avhite  scales,  which 
melt  at  22°,  and  decompose  when  heated  to  250°  (Fridau). 

Acid  Cetyl  Stdphate,  H^C-^Jl^^SO^,  is  produced  by  warming 
the  alcohol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  100°.  If  the 
product  be  then  neutralized  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  potassium-cetyl  sulphate  is  obtained,  crystal- 
lizing in  pearly  glistening  scales.  Pure  cetyl-sulphuric  acid  is 
not  known. 

Cetyl  Acetate,  C;^qH33(C2H302),  is  prepared  by  heating  cetyl 
alcohol  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  a  crystaDine  body,  melting 
at  18°. 

Cetyl  Hydrosulphide,  CjgHgg.SH,  is  formed  by  heating  cetyl 
chloride  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide. 
It  forms  crystalline  scales,  melting  at  50°,  and  having  a  faint 
but  peculiar  smell.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  white  precipi- 
tates with  silver  nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride. 

Cetyl  Sulphide,  (0^51133)28,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from 
potassium  sulphide,  and  crystallizes  in  silver-white  laminae, 
which  melt  at  57°. 

Cetyl  Oxy-dithio-carhonic  Acid,  CS  -j^gg^'''^^*     This  body 

corresponding  to  xanthic  acid  (p.  389),  is  not  knoAvn  in  the  free 
state,  but  its  potassium  salt  is  formed  when  cetyl  alcohol  is 
treated  with  carbon  disulphide  and  caustic  potash.  On  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  solution,  it  separates  as  a  light  crystaUine 
powder.^ 

^  Becker,  Ann.  CJicm.  Phann.  cii.  219. 

-  De  la  Provostagc  and  Dosaiiis,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  vi.  494. 
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Tricdylamine,  (Q,^^.^.^.^.  Tliis  -was  obtained  by  Fridau  by 
passing  ammonia  over  cetyl  iodide,  lieated  to  150°,  the  tempera- 
ture being  gradually  raised  to  180°.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  white  needles,  melting  at  39°,  and  forms  salts  Vhich  are 
insoluble  in  water.  The  hydrochlorate,  (C](5H33)3]SIHC1,  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  alcohol  in  glistening  needles.  Its  solution  yields 
with  platinic  chloride  a  cream-coloured  precipitate,  having  the 
formula,  2(Ci(;H33)3NHCl  +  PtCl,. 

PalmitaldchTjcle,  is  formed,  according  to  Friedel,  by 

heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  A  better  process  is  to  distil  a  mixture  of  calcium  palmi- 
tate  and  formate  under  diminished  pressure.  It  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  glistening  scales  which  melt  at  58°"5,  and  boils 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  at  239° — 240°.^ 

Palmitic  Acid,  Ci^Hg^.COgH. 

435  So  early  as  the  year  1813,  Chevreul  pointed  out  that  the 
soap  obtained  by  saponification  of  pig's  lard  yields  on  decom- 
position two  fats  having  acid  properties,  one  of  which  is  solid 
and  the  other  liquid.  The  former  of  these,  on  account  of 
the  pearly  character  of  its  potash  salt,  he  termed  margarin 
(jidpjapo<;,  pearl-shell).  In  a  subsequent  investigation  in 
1816,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  saponification  depends 
on  the  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  the  alkali  and  the 
simultaneous  separation  of  glycerin.  To  the  two  above  fatty 
acids  he  then  gave  the  names  of  acide  margariqiie  and  acide 
oUique.  The  subsequent  investigation  of  many  other  fats 
showed  that  the  consistence  of  these  bodies  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  the  solid  and  of  the  fluid  fat  which  they  con- 
tain. To  the  first  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  stearin 
(from  aredp,  tallow)  and  to  the  other  that  of  elicne  (from  eXaiov, 
oil).  Lastly,  in  1820,  he  distinguished  two  kinds  of  fatty  acids, 
namely,  acide  margarique  and  acide  margareux,  to  the  last  of 
which  be  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  acide  st^arique.  Chevreul 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  any  real  distinction  between  the 
two  acids  existed,  and  he  threw  out  the  idea  that  margaric  acid 
would  after  all  turn  out  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with 
some  easily  fusible  acid.  Nevertheless,  margaric  acid  was  usually 
considered  to  be  a  definite  compound,  and  to  it  the  formula 

^  Krafft,  Bcr.  Dcutsch,  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii.  ]41(). 
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Cji^HjjOg  Was  given,  although  the  acid  obtained  by  different 
chemists  showed  considerable  variations  in  melting-point. 

In  the  year  1852,  Heintz showed  that  an  acid  having  the 
above  composition  does  not  occur  in  nature,  and  that  the  solid 
fatty  acids  all  contain  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms.  He 
was  able  to  show  that  margaric  acid  can  be  decomposed  into 
stearic  acid  and  another  acid  which  is  found  in  large  quantity 
in  palm-oil,  and  to  which  he  therefore  gave  the  name  of 
palmitic  acid,  reserving  the  name  margaric  acid  for  the  acid 
containing  seventeen  carbon  atoms,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
had  prepared  synthetically. 

Palmitic  acid  is  usually  found  as  the  glycerin-ether  or 
jpalmitin,  occurring  in  various  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and 
oils,  usually  with  stearin,  oleine,  and  other  fats.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  occurs  in  butter,  human  fat,  olive  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  in  large  quantity  in  palm-oil  (from  Eala'is  guianensis),  in 
Chinese  tallow  (from  Stillingia  Sehifera),  in  Japanese  wax 
(from  Ehus  Succedanea),  and  it  also  occurs  as  the  ethers  of  the 
monad  alcohol  radicals  in  spermaceti,  and  other  kinds  of  wax. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  palm-oil,  which  in  addition  contains 
only  oleic  acid ;  so  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  Avith 
caustic  potash,  and  decomposing  the  soap  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
acid  being  pui-ified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol 
in  which  oleic  acid  is  easily  soluble.  The  crystals  are  well 
pressed,  and  pure  palmitic  acid  is  obtained.^ 

Palmitic  acid  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  small  white  needles 
which  melt  at  62°,  and  solidify  on  cooling  to  a  white  scaly 
mass.  It  cannot  be  distilled,  even  in  absence  of  air,  without 
some  decomposition  occurring,  and  under  a  diminished  pressure 
of  100  mm.  it  boils  at  2G8°-5. 

Its  salts  are  analogous  to  those  of  its  nearer  homologues. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  palmitate,  the  ketone  of 
this  acid,  or  palmitone,  (Ci^Hg^gCO,  is  obtained,  together  with 
other  products.  This  body  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales  melting 
at  84°.3 

The  j)almitates  of  potassium  and  calcium  are  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  so-called  adipocire,  a  wax-like  mass  frequently 
left  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  in  the  earth  of  the 

^  Journ.  PraJcl.  Chem.  Ixvi.  1. 

2  Stenliouso,  F/dl.  May.  [3],  xviii.  186  ;  Schwnrz,  Ann.  Chffin.  Pharm.  Ix.  69. 
'  Piiia,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  Ixxxii.  249  ;  Ilercz,  ib.  clx.vxvi.  266  ;  Comptcs 
Hcndus,  xxxiv.  HO. 
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bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Other  fatty  acids  are  also  contained 
in  this  material.  The  first  mention  of  this  sitbstance  is  found 
in  a  letter,  dated  November  17,  1064,  from  ELenry  Oldenburg, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  Robert  Boyle.  "  Mr. 
Howfu-d  produced  a  substance  taken  out  of  the  grave  of  a  man 
who  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  and  was  in  a  manner  all 
wasted,  but  that  a  piece  of  fat  remained  about  the  place  of  his 
belly,  of  which  this  present  was  a  small  portion,  Avhich  being 
put  upon  the  fire,  burned  and  smelled  like  fat."  ^  The  above 
name  was  given  to  this  substance  by  FourQroy  as  standing  half- 
way between  fat  and  wax. 

Ethyl  Palmitate,  C^gHg^OgCCgHg),  is  obtained  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid.    It  crystallizes  in  hard  prisms,  melting  at  24°. 

Cctyl  Palmitate,  0^^^^0^{0y^^^,  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
spermaceti ;  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  crystal- 
lizations from  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  when  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  thin  glistening  scales,  melting  at  53°'5. 

Iscpalmitic  Acid,  or  Diheptylacetic  Acid,  (C7lI-^;;),CH.C02H, 
is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  diheptylacetic  ether. 
It  forms  a  white,  hard,  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  26° — 27°, 
and  boiling  under  a  pressure  of  80 — 90  mm.  between  240° 
and  250°.2 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  SEVENTEEN  ATOMS 

OF  CARBON. 

436  Fentadecatyl-mcthyl  Ketone,  CHg(C^5B[3j)CO,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  barium  acetate  and  barium 
palmitate  under  diminished  pressure.  It  yields  colourless 
crystals  which  melt  at  48°,  and  boils  under  the  normal  pressure 
at  319°— 320  (Krafft). 

Margaric  Acid,  CigHgg.COgH,  was  obtained  synthetically  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cetyl  sulphate  and  potassium 
cyanide.  The  crude  margaronitril  thus  obtained  was  decom- 
posed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  acid  separated 
from  the  product.^    Krafft  obtained  this  acid  by  the  oxidation 

^  Boylc,  Opera,  vi.  176.  ^  Jourdan,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ec.  112. 

"  Ijccker,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm,  cii.  209  ;  Heiutz,  Pogij.  Ann.  cii.  272. 
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of  metliyl-lieptdccatyl  ketone.^  It  forms  colourless  crystals 
which  melt  at  59°"9,  and  solidify  on  cooling  to  a  pearly  scaly 
mass.    It  boils  under  100  mm.  pressure  at  277°. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  EIGHTEEN  ATOMS 

OF  CAEBON. 

437  Stearaldeliyde,  C^gBEggO,  is  obtained  from  stearic  acid  by 
■well-known  processes,  and  crystallizes  from  ether  in  fine  laminae 
having  a  bluish  lustre.  It  melts  at  G3°'5,  and  boils  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm.  at  259" — 261°  (Krafft). 

Stearic  Acid,  C^^gHgeOj.  This  acid,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, is  a  constituent  of  many  fats ;  mutton-suet,  beef-suet,  and 
similar  hard  fats  being  especially  rich  in  this  acid.  Chevreul 
appears  to  have  prepared  stearic  acid  almost  pure,  but  Heintz 
first  obtained  it  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  in  his  valuable  researches 
on  the  fatty  acids.  It  is  best  prepared  from  suet,  the  soap  being 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  mixture  of  acids 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  alcohol.  The 
mass  which  separates  out  on  cooling  is  dried  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  pressure,  and  then  repeatedly  crystallized  from  large 
volumes  of  alcohol  until  the  melting-point  of  the  acid  reaches 
69°"1 — 69°  2.  A  more  rapid  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : 
first  to  remove  the  oleic  acid  by  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol  and  pressing  the  solid,  then  to  dissolve  the  mixture 
of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  which  melts  at  about  59°,  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  to  add  to  every  four  parts  of  the  mixed  acids 
one  part  of  magnesium  acetate  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  By 
this  means  a  precipitate  of  almost  pure  magnesium  steai-ate 
is  obtained,  and  this,  after  pressing,  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  stearic  acid  recrystalhzed. 

Perhaps  the  best  source  of  chemically  pure  stearic  acid  is  the 
commercial  stearic  acid  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids.  The 
manufacture  of  this  material,  which  is  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  that  of  glycerin,  Avill  be  hereafter  described. 

Shea-butter,  a  species  of  vegetable  fiit  found  in  West  Africa, 
^  Bcr.  DciUsch.  Cliem.  Ges.  xii.  1672. 
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is  also  suitable  foi-  the  preparation  of  stearic  acid,  inasmuch  as 
the  substance  only  contains  stearic  and  oleic  acids. ^ 

Stearic  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminse 
or  needles,  which  melt  at  69°"2,  to  a  colourless  oil,  again  solidify- 
ing on  cooling  to  a  fine,  white,  scaly,  crystalline  mass.  It  can  be 
distilled,  but  under  the  normal  pressure  suffers  partial  decom- 
position. Under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  it  boils  constantly  at 
287°  (Krafft).  Its  specific  gravity  from  9°  to  11°  is  equal  to 
that  of  water  (H.  Kopp). 

Potctssmm  Stearatc,  G^^^^Oo^'i,  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  needles  or  scales.  It  dissolves  in  ten  parts  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  mucilaginous  mass.  On  heat- 
ing, however,  the  solution  becomes  clear,  and  when  poured  into 
a  large  volume  of  cold  water  the  so-called  acid  stearate, 
CjgHggOgK  +  C^gHggOg,  separates  out  in  delicate  white  pearly 
laminse. 

Sodium  Stcamte,  Q-^^^^0^&,,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
ordinary  tallow  soap.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  forms 
similar  to  the  potassium  salt,  and  like  this  is  decomposed  by  a 
large  volume  of  cold  water  into  free  alkali  and  the  acid  salt. 
This  method  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
stearic  acid  by  dissolving  good  tallow  soap  in  six  parts  of  hot 
water  and  adding  to  this  fifty  parts  of  cold  water,  when  a  mixture 
of  sodium  palmitate  and  sodium  stearate  is  precipitated.  This 
is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  the  stearate  first 
separates  out,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  acid  purified  by  re  crystallization. 

The  stearates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  crystalline  precijDitates 
insoluble  in  water.  The  magnesium  salt,  which  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  crystallizes  from  alco- 
hol in  delicate  lamin£B.  The  stearates  of  the  other  metals  form 
imperfectly  crystallized  or  amorphous  precipitates. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the  pure  calcium 
salts  of  acetic  and  stearic  acids  mcthyl-lieptdccatyl  ketone, 
CH3(C\7H35)GO,  is  formed.  This  body  melts  at  o5°*5,  and 
distils  at  266°'5  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm. 

When  calcium  stearate  is  distilled  alone,  a  variety  of  products 
are  formed,  amongst  which  stearone,  [Gn^^^^2^^>  occurs.  This 
body  crystallizes  from  ether  in  lamina?  which  melt  at  87°'8.^ 

'  H.  T;.  BiifT,  OinrMv's  Handbook,  xvii.  1041  ;  Oudomamis,  Jouni.  Frakt,  Chcvu 
Ixxxi.x.  215. 

'■'  Bub.sy,  Ann,  Clicm.  Phann.  ix.  270. 
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Methyl  Stcarate,  C^^ll^^.^iCTL^),  is  aa  indistinctly  crystallized 
fatty  mass,  melting  at  38°. 

Uthyl  Stearatc,  C^^'H.,^^0^(GJi^),  forms  a  waxy  crystalline  mass 
melting  at  33°'7. 

Di-octyl  Acetic  Acid,  or  Isostcaric  Acid,  (C8H^7)2CH.C02H. 
This  body  was  obtained  by  Guthzeit  by  means  of  the  aceto-acetic 
ether  reaction  by  replacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid 
by  normal  octyl.  ^  It  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  fine 
transparent  laminae,  melting  at  38°-5,  and  boiling  under  a  pres- 
sure of  100  mm.  at  270° — 275°.  Its  salts  resemble  those  of 
stearic  acid.  The  barium  salt  crystalhzes  from  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  in  interlaced  needles. 

Ethyl  Isostearate,  G-^^^H^fi^^G^^j,  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
boiling  under  a  pressure  of  lOU  mm.  at  275° — 280°,  and  not 
solidifying  even  below  0°. 

Cctylacetic  Acid,  (Cj^gH33)CH2.C02H,  bas  also  been  prepared 
synthetically  by  Guthzeit.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  absolute 
alcohol  in  small  wart-like  concretions,  and  melts  at  from  63° — 
64°.2 


FATTY  ACIDS  CONTAINING  FEOM  NINETEEN 
TO  TWENTY-FOUR  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 

438  Nondecatoic  Acid,  C;^8H37.C02H,  is  said  to  be  obtained  to- 
gether with  margaric  acid  from  crude  margaronitril.  It  forms 
a  scaly  crystalline  mass  melting  at  66°'2  (Heintz). 

Arachidic  Acid,  Ci9H3g. 00,11,  occurs  in  earth-nut  oil  (Arachis 
hypogccd),^  and  also  in  butter.*  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
very  small  shining  laminae,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  melting 
at  75°. 

Mechdlic  Acid,  CgoH^j.CO.,!!,  is  found  together  with  other 
acids  in  beef  fat.    It  melts  at  72°'5.  ^ 

Bchcnic  Acid,  C21H43.CO2H,  is  a  constituent  of  oil  of  ben, 
obtained  from  the  seed  of  Moringa  olcifcra.  It  crystallizes  at  76°, 
solidifying  from  fusion  in  a  white  mass.'* 

Liebig'n  Ann.  cciv.  1  ;  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  ib.  165. 
-  Ib.  ccvi.  351. 

"  Gijssnian,  jhm.  C/ievi.  Pha>-m.  Ixxxix.  1:  Sclieven  and  Gossnian,  ib.  xcvii. 
257. 

*  Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  146.  «  Eglers,  Jahrcsb.  1860,  325. 

"  Volckcr,  Ann.  Clicm.  PJiarm.  Ixiv.  342. 
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Lignoccrio  Acid,  CosH^^.COgH,  is  found  in  paraffin  and  in 
beechwood  tar.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  interlaced 
needles  melting  at  80°'5.^ 

An  acid  of  the  same  composition,  but  melting  at  45° — 47°, 
was  obtained  by  Pouchet  by  oxidizing  solid  paraffin  with  faming 
nitric  acid.    He  gave  to  this  the  name  of  paraffinic  acid.^ 

Hyccnasic  Acid,  C24H^9.C02H,  was  found  by  Carius  in  the  anal 
glandular  pouches  of  the  striped  hyaena  (Ryxna  stricta).  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  granules  consisting  of  microscopic 
curved  needles,  and  from  ether  in  more  distinct  crystals.  It 
melts  at  IT'o} 

The  existence  of  these  acids,  with  the  exception  of  arachic 
and  lignoceric  acid,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 


THE  WAXES. 

439  Professor  John,  in  Berlin,  who  in  1812  was  the  first  to 
examine  beeswax,  found  that  it  could  be  separated  into  two 
constituents  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  easily  soluble  portion  he 
termed  cerin,  and  the  more  insoluble  myricin.  Other  chemists 
occupied  themselves  with  investigations  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wax,  but  Brodie's  investigations  first  threw  a  clear  light  upon 
this  subject.* 

Ceryl  Alcohol,  C27H5QO.  Chinese  wax  is  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  {Coccus  ccrifcms)  on  the  various  species 
of  Rhus,  Ligustrum,  and  Jlibiscus,  and  that  of  Coccics  Pela, 
on  Fraximis  chincnsis.  Chinese  wax  consists  almost  entii-ely 
of  cerotyl  cerotate,  02^115302(0271155).  It  can  be  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  solution  in  the  lighter  tar-oils  and  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  82°. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  alcohol  from  this  substance,  the  wax  is 
melted  with  caustic  potash,  the  fused  mass  treated  -with  boiling 
water,  and  barium  chloride  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the 
washed  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  barium  cerotate, 
and  ceryl  alcohol,  washed  and  dried.  The  latter  substance  is 
then  dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  benzol  has  been  added,  and  crystallized  from  a  solution  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol   and    ether.     It  forms  a  waxlike  mass 

Hell  and  Hermanns,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  CJiem.  0ns.  xiii.  1713. 
-  Dull.  Snr.  Chim.  xxiii.  111.  ^  Ann.  Chan.  Pliarm.  c.xxix.  1G8. 

■»  Phil.  Tram.  ISdS,  i.  159. 
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which  melts  at  79°,  and  partially  decomposes  on  distillation  into 
water  and  cerylene,  CgyHg^. 

Ccryl  Palmitate,  0^^.j^fi^{02-!^55)>  found  together  with 
ceryl  oerotate  in  opium-wax,  and  separates  from  solution  in 
chloroform  or  hot  alcohol  in  small  prisms,  melting  at  79°.'^ 

Isoccryl  Alcohol,  C27H55OH,  occurs  in  a  Avax  found  in  Java, 
and  obtained  from  the  Fims  giimmiflua,  and  separates  out  from 
ethereal  solution  in  crystals  which  melt  at  62°.^ 

440  Cerotic  Acid,  OogH53.C02H,  is  the  substance  termed  cerin 
by  John,  and  forms  usually  the  chief  constituent  of  beeswax. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  altogether  absent,  as  for  example  in 
the  wax  from  wild  bees  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  a  beeswax  from 
Ceylon,  examined  by  Brodie. 

Cerotic  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  ceryl  alcohol  with 
potash-lime. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  from  beeswax  this  substance  is 
repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  crude  acid  which  separates 
out  on  cooling,  repeatedly  crystallized.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  alcohol  and 
ether,  decomposed  by  hot  acetic  acid,  and  recrystallized  from 
alcohol.  Cerotic  acid  is  also  formed,  according  to  Gill  and 
Meusel,  by  oxidizing  solid  paraffin  with  chromic  acid  or  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  forms  granular  crystals,  melting  at  81° — 82°,* 
and  solidifying  to  a  waxlike  mass. 

According  to  Heintz  cerotic  acid  is  probably  a  mixture,  and 
this  view  has  been  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Schalfejew.*  This  chemist  finds  that  all  Brodie's 
statements  are  correct,  but  he  asserts  that  by  fractional  precipi- 
tation cerotic  acid  can  be  decomposed  into  two  constituents,  of 
which  as  yet  only  the  acid  Cg^Hg^Og  has  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state,  and  this  melts  at  91°. 

441  Myricyl,  or  Melissyl  Alcohol,  CgoHg^OH.  Myricin,  the  more 
difficultly  soluble  portion  of  beeswax,  consists  of  myricyl  palmi- 
tate, and  this  substance  occurs  in  especially  large  quantity  in  a 
wax  from  Ceylon  (Brodie).  Myricyl  alcohol  is  best  obtained  from 
Canalibe  wax,  a  substance  found  in  thin  films  on  the  leaves  of  a 
Brazilian  palm  (C'ojJernicia  ccrifcra).  This  forms  a  pale  green 
mass,  melting  at  95° — 97°,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  a 

1  Hesse,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  C/icm.  Gcs.  iii.  637.  ^  Kessel,  ib.  xi.  2112. 

8  Maskeleyne,  Quart.  Jottrn.  Olwm.  Soc.  v.  24. 
*  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcjs.  vs..  278  and  1688. 
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resinous  body  with  myricyl-  and  probably  ceryl-ethers.^  By 
repeated  treatment  with  strong  alcohol  at  20° — 25°  the  colouring 
niatter  is  removed,  and  the  residue  is  then  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash.  The  residue  remaining  on  evaporation  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  mixture  of  lead  salts  and 
wax-alcohols  thus  obtained  is  well  dried,  and  treated  with  pure 
ether  free  from  alcohol.  On  cooling,  myricyl  alcohol  separates 
out,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Myricyl  alcohol  is  a  crystalline  silky  mass,  melting  at  85°,  and 
solidifying  as  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  ethyl  alcohol. 

Melissyl  Chloride,  CgoHg^^Cl,  is  formed  by  heating  the  alcohol 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  when  the  ether  separates  out 
as  a  waxlike  mass,  melting  at  64°'5. 

Melissyl  Iodide,  CgoH^jI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine 
and  phosphorus  on  fused  melissyl  alcohol.  It  separates  out 
from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains,  melting  at  67°. 
When  heated  in  a  current  of  ammonia  to  120°  a  mixture  of  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  bases  is  obtained,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

Melissyl  Hydrosidphide,  CggHg^SH,  is  formed  by  boiling  the 
chloride  with  alcohol  and  potassium  sulphide.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  melting  at  94  5°. 

Melissic  Acid,  CggHgg.COgH,  does  not  occur  in  nature,  but  is 
obtained  as  a  crysta.lline  mass  by  heating  the  alcohol  with 
potash-lime  to  220°  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved  (Brodie, 
Pieverling).  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small,  fine,  silky 
needles,  which  melt  at  88°'5.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a 
faintly  acid  reaction. 

Potassium  Mclissate,  CggllggOgK,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
glistening  needles,  and  dissolves  in  about  20  parts  of  water, 
forming  a  turbid,  gummy  liquid,  from  which  the  acid  salt  is 
precipitated  on  addition  of  an  excess  of  water. 

Lead  Mclissate,  {Q^^^Jd^^h,  is  formed  as  an  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, but  crystallizes  from  boiling  toluol  in  glistening  needles. 

Ethyl  Mclissate,  G^oH^fi/C^^s)'  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
silver  salt  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  a  waxlike,  odourless  mass,  melting  at  73°. 

442  Theohromic  Acid,  Cq..H.-^27-^^2^>  found,  together  with 
other  acids,  in  cocoa-butter.    It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 

^  Maskelyne,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  [2],  vii.  87 ;  Pieverling,  Licb.  Ann.  clxxxiii. 
344. 
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microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  72°-2.  This  low  fusing-point 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  its  formula  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.^ 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FATTY  ACIDS. 

443  Theobromic  acid  forms  the  last  member  of  the  series  of 
fatty  acids.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  was  the  first 
series  of  homologous  bodies  which  was  tolerably  well  knowm. 
Not  only  have  the  omissions  of  that  early  time  been  now  fiUed 
up,  but  a  large  number  of  isomerides  have  been  discovered. 

The  fatty  acids  were  formerly  divided  into  the  two  classes 
of  liquid  and  solid  acids ;  the  latter  class  including  all  those 
which  contained  more  than  ten  atoms  of  carbon.  This  distinc- 
tion cannot,  however,  now  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  trimethyl- 
acetic  acid  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solubility  diminishes  with  increase  of  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  until,  at  last,  it  entirely  ceases. 

In  the  case  of  the  salts,  too,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  alkali-metals,  the  solubility  decreases  with  increase  of 
molecular  weight.  The  acid  character  likewise  diminishes,  so 
that  an  acid  with  a  sruall  atomic  weight  can  displace  from  its 
salts  one  having  a  higher  atomic  weight. 

444  Separation  of  the  Fatty  Acids. — These  distinctive  charac- 
ters have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  mixtures 
of  fatty  acids  into  their  constituents,  and  such  methods  have 
already  been  frequently  alluded  to. 

If  the  acids  are  volatile  with  tolerable  ease,  the  method  of 
2oartial  neutralization  may  be  employed  for  their  sepai'ation.^ 
As  an  example  we  may  take  a  mixture  of  butyric  and  valerianic 
acids.  If  caustic  soda  be  gradually  added  to  this,  all  the  butyric 
acid  is  first  combined.  In  this  Avay,  then,  only  a  part  of  the  acid 
mixture  is  neutralized  ;  the  whole  is  then  distilled ;  either  the 
distillate  consists  of  pure  valerianic  acid,  or  the  residue  consists 
of  pure  butyric  acid,  according  to  the  quantities  of  the  two  acids 
present.  In  the  first  case  the  residual  saline  mass  contains  vale- 
rianic as  well  as  butyric  acid,  and  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the 
former  is  first  set  free,  and  can  be  distilled  off.  In  the  second 
case  the  distillate  contains  both  valerianic  and  butyric  acids.  The 

'  Kingzett,  Joiirn.  Clwm.  Soe.  1878,  i.  38. 
'■^  Licbig,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  355  ;  Vciel,  ib.  cxlviii.  163. 
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latter  can  be  separated  by  a  repetition  of  the  method  of  partial 
neutralization,  and  the  valerianic  acid  can  be  removed  by  distil- 
lation. By  a  repetition  of  these  operations  a  mixture  of  two, 
or  even  more,  of  these  volatile  fatty  acids  can  be  completely- 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  oxidation  of  the  ketones  which  contain  methyl,  acetic 
acid  is  formed  together  with  another  fatty  acid.  If  the  dilute 
aqueous  solution  be  distilled,  the  latter  acid  passes  over  first, 
the  acetic  acid  remaining  almost  completely  in  the  residue.  By 
a  repetition  of  this  operation  it  is  also  possible  to  separate  these 
acids  completely  from  one  another.^ 

The  solid  fatty  acids  can  be  separated  by  the  method  frac- 
tional 'precipitation  proposed  by  Heintz.^  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  barium,  magnesium,  or  lead  is  added  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acids,  when  the  fatty  acid  richest  in  carbon  is 
first  precipitated,  care  being  taken  that  the  precipitant  is  added 
in  quantity  sufficient  only  to  throw  down  a  small  portion  of  the 
acids  present.  The  filtrate  is  then  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  various  precipitates  thus  obtained  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  acids  thus  separated  out  are  again  treated  in 
a  similar  way,  until  a  pure  compound  is  obtained,  this  being 
ascertained  by  the  melting-point.  If  the  melting-points  of  the 
different  fractions  are  found  to  be  identical,  and  correspond  with 
that  observed  in  the  previous  partial  precipitation,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  pure  acid  has  been  obtained,  especially  if 
the  point  of  solidification  is  identical  with  the  melting-point,  for, 
in  the  case  of  a  mixture,  the  melting-point  and  point  of  solidi- 
fication do  not  fall  together,  the  first  being  generally  lower  than 
that  of  the  more  easily  fusible  constituent.  Besides,  the  texture 
of  the  mixture  is  a  totally  different  one  from  that  of  the  pure 
acid.    The  following  examples  illustrate  this : 


Mixture  of 


Stearic  ^ 
Acid. 

Palmitic 

Point  of 

Texture  on 

Acid. 

M.P. 

Solidification. 

Solidification. 

100 

0    .  . 

.  69°-2 

69'°2 

Crystalline  scales. 

80 

20    .  . 

.  65°-3 

60°-3 

Fine  needles. 

60 

40    .  . 

.  60°-3 

56°-5 

Non-crystalline. 

40 

60    .  . 

.  56°-3 

54°-3 

Large  plates. 

30 

70    .  . 

.  55°-l 

54°-0 

Non-crystalline. 

20 

80    .  . 

.  57°-5 

53°-8 

Ill-defined  needlos. 

0 

100    .  . 

.  62°0 

62°-0 

Scales. 

1  Schorlemnior,  Phil.  Traiut.  1872,  i.  121. 

^  Joum.  I'mld.  Chum.  Ixvi.  1  ;  Pogc},  Ann.  xcii.  588. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  Heintz  showed,  by  this  process 
of  partial  decomposition,  that  the  so-called  margaric  acid  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  and  by  this 
process  these,  as  well  as  other  fatty  acids,  have  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state. 

If  to  a  mixture  of  two  acids  a  third  be  added,  the  melting- 
point  is  still  further  lowered,  even  when  the  melting-point  of 
the  third  acid  in  the  pure  state  is  higher  than  that  of  the  two 
others. 

445  As  in  other  homologous  series,  the  boiling-points  of  the 
fatty  acids  rise  with  increase  of  CHg.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  of  the  normal  acids  : 


Formic  acid, 

CH2O2      .  . 

.  99°-0 

Acetic  acid, 

.  119°0 

Propionic  acid. 

.  141° 

Butyric  acid. 

.  163° 

Pentoic  acid. 

.  185° 

Caproic  acid. 

.    .  205° 

(Enanthylic  acid. 

.  223°-5 

Caprylic  acid. 

.  236°-0 

Pelargonic  acid, 

^9^18^2  • 

.    .  253°-5 

Capric  acid, 

^10-^20^2  • 

.    .  269° 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
usually  termed  the  solid  fatty  acids,  decompose  more  or  less  at 
their  normal  boiling-points.  They  may,  however,  be  distilled 
without  decomposition  under  diminished  pressure.  Whether 
they  all  belong  to  the  normal  series  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  certainty,  although  this  is  most  probably  the  case.  The 
following  table  gives  the  boiling-points  of  these  acids  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm.,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  that  of 
capric  acid  under  the  same  pressure  is  also  given  : 


Capric  acid,  C^oHgoOj  .  .  .  201°"5 

Hendecatoic  acid,  C^^HgoOg  .  .  .  212°-5 

Laurie  acid,  ^12-^21^2  •  •  •  225°"5 

Tridecatoic  acid,  CigHg^Oo  .  .  .  236° 

Myristic  acid,  C^^IIgsOg  .  .  .  248° 

Pentadecatoic  acid,  C^gHgQOo  .  .  .  257° 

Palmitic  acid,  C^gllgP^  •  •  •  268°-5 

Margaric  acid,  Ci-Hg^'o.^  .  .  .  277° 

Stearic  acid,  CisHygO^  .  .  .  287° 
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It  was  formerly  believed  that  ' the  melting-point  in  this  series 
also  regularly  rose  with  the  increase  of  molecular  weight ;  but 
Eaeyer  ^  has  shown  that  this  takes  place  in  an  irregular  manner, 
inasmuch  as  an  acid  with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms 
always  possesses  a  lower  melting-point  than  the  preceding 
member  of  the  series  containing  an  even  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  this  periodic 
increase  and  diminution  of  melting-point : 


CEnanthylic  acid, 

.    -  10°-5 

Caprylic  acid, 

.    -t-  16°-5 

Pelargonic  acid, 

^9^1802 

12°-5 

Capric  acid, 

^10-^20^2 

30°-0 

Hendecatoic  acid, 

28°-5 

Laurie  acid, 

43°-5 

Tridecatoic  acid, 

40°-5 

Myristic  acid. 

53°-8 

Pentadecatoic  acid,  C.gHgoOo 

5ro 

Palmitic  acid, 

^16-^32^2 

62°0 

Margaric  acid, 

59°-9 

Stearic  acid, 

^18-^36^2 

69°-9 

Nondecatoic  acid, 

^19-^38^2 

66°-2 

Arachidic  acid. 

^20^40^2 

75°-0 

Medullic  acid, 

C21H42O2 

72°- 5 

Behenic  acid, 

^'22^44^2 

76°-0 

Lignoceric  acid, 

80°-5 

Hysenasic  acid. 

^25^50^2 

77°-5 

Cerotic  acid, 

^27^54^2 

81°-5 

Melissic  acid. 

^30^60^2 

88°-5 

Schalfejew's  acid, 

^34-'^68^2 

9r-o 

We  have  already  seen  that  most  of  these  acids  occur  in  nature, 
especially  those  which  contain  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms 
in  the  molecule.  Many  are  found  in  the  free  state,  although  the 
larger  number  occur  as  ethers  of  the  various  alcohols,  especially 
as  those  of  glycerin,  C3H5(OH)3.  The  fats  and  oils  occurring  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  usually  consist  of  mixtures 
of  the  normal  ethers  of  this  alcohol,  and,  together  with  the 
fatty  acids,  they  also  usually  contain  acids  of  the  series 
CnHgQ-aOg,  and  especially  oleic  acid,  C^gHg^^Oa. 

1  Bcr.  Dmlsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  x.  1286. 
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446  Soap  is  a  mixture  of  the  alkali  salts  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids,  or  of  the  acids  of  the  series  C„Hj„_203.  To  prepare 
soap  certain  fats  are  boiled  with  aqiieous  caustic  potash  or 
caustic  soda,  when  soap  and  glycerin,  C3Hg(OH)3,  of  Avhich  the 
fats  are  ethers,  are  formed. 

Soap  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  word  soap  does 
indeed  occur  in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  Hebrew  words  Nether  ^  and  Borith  ^  signify  respectively  the 
mineral-  and  the  vegetable-alkalf.  Homer  was  also  unacquainted 
with  soap ;  in  his  time  garments  were  only  washed  with  Avater, 
and  oil  was  employed  for  softening  the  skin  after  the  bath.  Thus 
the  various  cosmetics  used  by  the  fair  Nausicaa  in  the  bath  are 
described  by  Homer,  but  soap  is  not  mentioned  : 

*•  They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Phoeacian  dames 
Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams, 
Where,  gatliering  into  depth  from  falling  rUls, 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  basin  fills. 
The  mules  unharnessed  range  beside  the  main. 
Or  crop  the  verdant  herbage  of  the  plain. 
Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vesture  in  the  cleansing  wave  ; 
(The  vestures  cleans'd  o'erspread  the  shelly  saud  ; 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand  :) 
Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil, 
And  o'er  their  limbs  diffuse  ambrosial  oil  ; 
And,  while  the  robes  absorb  the  solar  ray, 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play." 

Pope,  Ochjssey,  Book  vi. 

Soap  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  says,  "Frodest  et  sapo  ; 
Ocdliaruvi  hoc  invenhcm  rutilandis  capillis.  Fit  ex  seho  et  cimrc, 
Optimiis  fagino  et  caprino  ;  dudbus  viodis,  spissics  ac  liqiiidm ; 
uterque  apud  Germanos  ^najorc  in  umc  viris  qitam  feviinis."  It 
would  thus  seem  that  a  soap  prepared  from  goat-tallow  and  the 
ashes  of  the  beech-tree  was  first  employed  as  a  means  of  beauti- 
fying the  hair,  and  that  soap  Avas  first  introduced  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  fair  hair  of  the  Teutons. 

In  a  Avork,  Do  Simplicihus  Mcdicaminibus,  published  in  the 

^  See  Vol.  II.,  part  1,  page  102. 

-  Tills  word  occurs  in  Jorcm.  ii.  22,  Job  i.x.  30,  Isaiah  i,  25,  Malachi  iii.  2,  but 
is  often  not  translated  in  our  version.  It  signifies  the  lye  from  the  ash  of  a  plant, 
also  perhaps  the  juice  of  a  saponaria. 
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second  century,  and  ascribed  to  Geber,  we  find  the  statement 
that  soap  was  prepared  from  various  kinds  of  tallow  with  potash- 
lye  and  lime,  German  soap  is  described  as  the  best  and  most 
fatty ;  and  then  came  the  Gallic.  It  is  stated  that  soap  is  used 
as  a  medicine,  and  that  by  means  of  it  all  dirt  could  be  removed 
from  the  body  and  clothes.  That  the  German  soap  was  softer 
depended,  of  course,  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  prepared  from 
wood- ashes  containing  potash,  whereas  the  French  soap  was 
made  from  the  ashes  of  sea-plants  containing  soda. 

It  was  only,  however,  by  slow  degrees  that  soap  came  into 
general  use  as  a  cleansing  agent.  In  place  of  soap  potash-lyes 
were  frequently  used,  the  ancients  cleansing  in  this  way  not 
only  their  wine  and  oil  casks,  but  also  the  marble  statues  of 
their  gods.  Natural  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  ashes  of  sea- 
plants  were  also  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  cheapest 
material  used  as  a  cleansing  agent  was  putrid  urine.  The 
fullers  in  !l^ome  were  obliged  to  live  beyond  the  walls,  or  in 
districts  removed  from  the  fashionable  portion  of  the  city,  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  their  trade. 

That  the  Romans,  at  least  in  later  times,  employed  soap  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  discovery  at  Pompeii  of  a  complete 
soap-boiling  establishment,  together  with  some  soap  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

Certain  plants  were  employed  for  washing,  such  as  the 
Saponaria,  Gypsophila,  &c.,  in  early  days,  and  are  used  even  at 
present  in  certain  localities.  The  juice  of  these  plants  forms  a 
kind  of  soap-like  lather  with  water,  produced  by  the  saponin 
which  is  contained  in  the  substance. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  soap  industry  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  use  of  soap  had  then  become  pretty  general, 
and  its  manufacture  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  It  received 
an  important  impetus  from  Chevreul's  discovery  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  fats,  and  from  Leblanc's  discovery  of  the  artificial 
preparation  of  soda  on  the  large  scale. 

In  former  days  soap  was  prepared  in  northern  countries 
entirely  from  tallow,  whilst  in  other  places  olive-oil  was  em- 
ployed. When,  however,  soap  came  to  be  used  not  merely  for 
Avashing  purposes,  but  was  needed  in  very  large  quantities  in 
many  industries,  such  as  in  bleaching  and  calico-printing,  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  for  other  sources  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  these 
were  found  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  palm-oil,  and  other  vegetable 
fats  and  oils. 
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"The  quantity  of  soap,"  says  Liebig,  "  consumed  by  a  nation 
would  be  no  inaccurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  weahh 
and  civihzation.  PoHtical  economists,  indeed,  will  not  give 
it  this  rank  ;  but  whether  we  regard  it  as  joke  or  earnest,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that,  of  two  countries,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
population,  we  may  declare  with  positive  certainty  that  the 
wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized  is  that  which  consumes  the 
greatest  weight  of  soap.  This  consumption  does  not  subserve 
sensual  gratification,  nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare  attendant  upon 
cleanliness ;  and  a  regard  to  this  feeling  is  coincident  with 
wealth  and  civilization.  The  rich  in  the  middle  ages  who  con- 
cealed a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons  under 
a  profusion  of  costly  scents  and  essences,  were  more  luxurious 
than  we  are  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses. 
But  how  great  is  the  difference  between  their  days  and  our 
own,  when  a  want  of  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to  insupportable 
misery  and  misfortune." 

447  Before  describing  the  manufacture  of  soap,  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  a  few  of  its  chief  properties,  without  which  the 
mode  of  its  prejDaration  caiinot  be  properly  understood. 

Soaps  are  distinguished  as  hard  and  soft  soaps.  The  first 
class  of  soap  consists  chiefly  of  the  sodium  salts  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  whilst  the  latter  is  mainly  composeti  of 
the  potassium  salts  of  certain  volatile  fatty  acids,  or  of  acids 
which  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  hydrogen  than  these.  Soap 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  a  hot  solution  of  a  certain  concentration 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  jelly-like  mass.  Soap  is  insoluble 
in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  in  other  saline  solutions  of  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration.  If,  therefore,  salt  be  added 
to  a  hot  solution  of  soap,  the  soap  separates  out  on  the  surface 
as  an  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  This  also  occurs 
when  common  salt  is  added  to  a  jDotash-soap,  though  in  this 
case  a  large  portion  is  converted  into  a  soda-soap  by  double 
decomposition. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Teutons  used  the 
ashes  of  wood  and  tallow  for  preparing  soap,  and  this  method 
has  remained  for  centuries  in  use,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
this  process  is  employed  in  many  primitive  districts.  The  wood- 
ashes  are  moistened  with  water  and  slaked-lime  added,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed  by  stirring.  The  mixture  is  then 
extracted  by  water,  and  the  lye  boiled  with  tallow  until  this 
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becomes  saponified,  after  which  the  soap  is  separated  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  In  France,  Sj^ain,  and  England,  the 
kelp  was  frequently  used  in  place  of  wood-ashes. 

In  the  year  1823  artificial  soda  was  first  employed  in  the 
making  of  soap.  The  alkali  was  manufactured  from  comraon  salt 
on  the  large  scale  in  England  according  to  Leblanc's  process  by 
James  Muspratt.  The  Lancashire  soap-boilers  were  long  before 
they_ would  believe  that  this  artificial  soda  could  replace  that  to 
which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed,  and  Muspratt  had  to 
give  away  liis  soda  by  scores  of  tons  in  order  to  convince  them 
that  by  vising  his  purer  article  both  time  and  labour  were  spared. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  tide  turned,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  the  new  and  purer  soda,  that  it  was  packed  off 
to  the  soaperies  in  iron  waggons  whilst  still  hot  from  the 
furnace. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period  soap-boilers  made  their  own 
caustic  lye  from  soda-ash.  At  present,  however,  caustic  soda 
prepared  in  the  alkali-works  is  almost  entirely  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  soap.  The  process  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  fat  and  the  nature 
of  the  soap  which  has  to  be  prepared.  When  a  fat  is  boiled 
with  caustic  alkali  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together,  an 
emulsion  is  formed  when  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  is 
reached.  If  common  salt  be  then  added  to  this,  the  soap 
separates  out  as  a  liquid  layer,  solidifying  to  a  granular  or 
imperfect  soap,  whilst  glycerin  and  the  alkali  salts,  termed  the 
sjjent  lyes,  remain  in  solution.  This  imperfectly-made  soap  is  then 
boiled  with  water  or  weak  alkali,  when  the  contents  of  the  pan 
are  brought  into  a  state  of  homogeneous  mixture  called  the 
close- state.  In  this  process  the  soap  takes  up  more  water,  and, 
on  addition  of  common  salt,  it  separates  out  as  curd  soap. 

After  the  spent  lyes  have  been  removed  from  under  the  curd 
soap,  it  is  boiled  again  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  solution  to 
insure  perfect  saponification.  The  soaj)  is  now  allowed  to  settle 
for  about  twelve  hours.  The  excess  of  soda  solution  is  removed 
and  the  curd  soap  is  boiled  with  a  small  proportion  of  water  till 
the  whole  is  "  close  "  and  homogeneous.  This  process  is  called 
"fitting."  After  this  the  pan  of  soap  is  left  at  rest  for  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  time  an  impure  and  dark-coloured 
soap  (called  "nigre")  separates  out  at  the  bottom,  and  a  light 
and  frothy  portion  (termed  the  "fob")  rises  to  the  top.  The  pure 
(or  upper  soap)  is  removed  into  forms  (frames),  cooled  and  cut 
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up,  yielding  the  ordinary  soap  of  commerce.  Pure  "fitted" 
soap  should  contain  about  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids, 
combined  with  about  seven  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  thirty  per  cent, 
of  water.  The  bulk  of  the  soap  used  in  England  and  known  as 
"yellow  soap"  is  made  from  tallow  mixed  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  resin,  and  the  foregoing  is  the  process  usually  followed 
by  English  soap-makers. 

448  Tallow  Curd  Soap.  This  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  soap, 
and  is  prepared  in  the  following  way.  Tallow  is  added  to  caustic 
soda-lye  which  contains  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  alkali 
needed  for  complete  saponification,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1"G8.  The  ebullition  of  this  mixture  is  continued  until  an 
emulsion  is  formed,  and  then  a  second  quarter  of  the  lye  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1"2  is  added,  and  this  allowed  to  boil  for 
some  time,  when  it  is  salted  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  yellow 
coloured  soap  which  separates  out,  is  then  again  boiled  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  lye,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'4  to  I'o, 
until  the  liquid  no  longer  froths,  and  a  portion  of  it  drawn  across 
the  hand  leaves  an  elastic  mass.  The  curd  soap  thus  prepared 
•  is  poured  hot  into  forms. 

Mottled  SoajJ  is  made  in  the  same  Avay  as  "  tallow  curd,"  but  a 
mixture  of  greases  is  used.  The  motthng  is  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  sodium  salts  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  in 
the  crystalline  state,  on  slow  cooling  from  a  soap  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  this  being  alternated  by  layers  of 
translucent  sodium  oleate.  The  amorphous  portions  are  usually 
coloured,  the  motthng  being  produced  artificially  in  various 
kinds  of  soap  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  (green- vitriol), 
iiltramarine,  or  other  colouring  matters  to  the  mass. 

Olive-Oil  Soap.  This  kind  of  soap  Avhich  is  usually  termed 
Marseilles  Soap  or  Venetian  Soap,  was  first  made  fi'om  olive-oil 
and  soda.  'Now,  however,  various  other  oils  are  employed.  It 
is  at  present  chiefly  manufactured  in  Marseilles,  and  when  well 
made  contains  no  free  alkali,  and  for  this  reason  is  well 
adapted  for  the  washing  of  wool  and  coloured  goods. 

Palm-Oil  Soap  is  made  in  large  quantity  in  this  country. 
For  preparing  'the  common  kinds  of  yellow  soap,  crude  palm- 
oil  is  employed,  whilst  in  the  manufacture  of  white  soap  the 
same  oil  is  bleached  by  heating  it  with  potassium  dichromate 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Cocoa-nut-Oil  Soap.  The  fat  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  saponified 
very  easily  even  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  soap  thus  obtained 
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is  much  more  soluble  in  salt-water  than  the  other  soaps,  and 
it  is  therefore  used  on  board  shijD,  and  receives  the  name  of 
marine  soap.  This  soap  is  very  similar  to  castor-oil  soap,  which 
is  haixl  but  very  brittle. 

Besm  Soaps.  The  resin  left  behind  in  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  contains  a  number  of  compounds  having  acid 
properties,  and  these  when  heated  with  alkalis  form  resin  soaps. 
These  are  usually  mixed  with  fatty  soaps,  and  are  commonly 
employed  in  soap  used  for  bleaching. 

Silicate  Soap  is  prepared  by  stirring  up  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  soda  or  soluble  glass  with  the  liquid  soap  in  the  forms  before 
solidification  sets  in.  The  addition  of  silicate  of  soda  greatly 
lessens  the  price  of  the  soap  without  diminishing,  at  any  rate 
in  the  same  ratio,  its  detergent  properties,  as  silicate  of  soda, 
like  the  fatty  acid,  holds  the  alkali  in  a  feeble  state  of 
combination. 

449  Soft  Soaps  are  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  a  cheap 
oil  or  fat  with  caustic  potash,  oleic  acid  or  fish  oil  being  usually 
employed.  Soft  soap  forms  a  thick  transparent  emulsion,  which 
is  more  or  less  darkly  coloured.  It  contains  an  excess  of  alkali, 
and  also  all  the  glycerin  which  is  contained  in  the  fat.  The  soft 
soap  obtained  from  Belgium  and- Germany  is  green,  and  as  this 
green  soap  is  in  many  places  in  demand,  common  brown  soft- 
soaps  are  frequently  coloured  with  indigo.  Soft  soaps  made  from 
clear  fish-oil  are  also  commonly  coloured  brown  artificially. 
Soft  soap  is  chiefly  used  for  fulling,  and-  for  scouring,  and  in 
the  cleaning  of  woollen  goods  and  wooden  vessels;  it  is  also 
•  employed  in  linen-bleaching  worksi 

Lead  Soap.  If  oxide  of  lead  be  employed  for  the  saponifica- 
tion of  fats,  a  mixture  of  the  lead  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  is 
obtained,  and  this  is  used  in  pharmacy,  and  serves  as  diachylon 
plaster.  Such  a  preparation  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  ordinary  lead-plaster,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  olive-oil 
with  litharge,  was  said  to  be  discovered  by  the  Koman  phy- 
sician Menecratcs,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  It  was 
likewise  known  to  Pliny,  who  writes  as  follows  :  '•'  Molyhdccna 
coda  cum  oleo,  jecinoris  colorem  trahit.  .  .  .  irsiis  in  liparas,  ad 
lenienda  refrigerandaque  hulcera ;  emplastrisque  quca  non  alli- 
(jantur.  Composito  ejus  est  lihris  tribtis,  et  cercc  libra  unas  old 
trihus  hnrmiis." 

The  purifying  action  of  soap  depends  upon  tliu  fact  that  it 
is  decomposed  by  a  large  (piantity  of  water  into  free  alkali  and 
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an  insoluble  acid  salt.  The  first  of  these  takes  away  the  fatty 
dirt  on  washing,  and  the  latter  forms  the  soap  lather,  which 
envelops  the  greasy  matter  and  thus  tends  to  remove  it. 

A  solution  of  soap  in  dilute  alcohol  is  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  water  (Vol.  1.  p.  250),  as  when  the 
whole  of  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  precipitated 
a  permanent  lather  is  obtained,  and  this  point  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

Soap  is  also  employed  in  medicine,  both  internally  and 
externally.  As  an  internal  medicine  it  should  be  prepared 
from  the  best  olive-oil  and  pure  caustic  soda.  It  acts  like 
a  mild  alkali,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  other  medicines  in 
the  form  of  pUls.  Soap-water,  which  can  readily  be  prepared, 
acts  as  an  excellent  antidote  in  the  case  of  poisoning  with  the 
stronger  acids. 

Externally  it  is  used  in  many  forms  of  skin  diseases,  soft  soap 
being  most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  soaps  which  occur  in  commerce  vaVy  very  much  in 
their  composition,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Fatty 
Acids. 

Potash, 
K.O. 

Soda, 
NaoO. 

Water. 

Salt  and 
other  ad- 
mixtures. 

I.  Hard  Soaps — 

Old  mottled  soap  

81-25 

1-77 

8-55 

8-43 

New  tallow  soap   

61-0 

8-4 

28-8 

2-3 

Marseilles  soap   

67-0 

7-8 

21-2 

4-0 

Palm-oil  soap,  yellow  

65-2 

9-8 

19-9 

1-1 

Do.  bleached  

61-2 

9-7 

24-8 

1-3 

Tallow  soap   

42-8 

8-8 

39-1 

Cocoa-nut  oil   soap  (marine 

soap)   

22-0 

4-5 

73-5 

Palm-oil  soap  

49-6 

8-0 

35-4 

1-1 

II.  Soft  Soaps — 

Common  soft  soap  

42-8 

9-1 

48  0 



London  do  

45-0 

8-5 

46-5 

Belgian  green  do. . . .   

36  7 

7-0 

57-0 

450  Statistics  of  British  Soap.  A  well-known  soap  manufacturer, 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Gossage,  states  that  in  1852,  when  the  excise 
duty  on  soap  was  finally  abolished,  the  total  production  of  soap 
in  Great  Britain  was  1,600  tons  per  week,  less  than  one-half 
of  which  was  produced  in  the  Lancashire,  district.    He  also 
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concludes  that  the  production  in  Lancashire  in  1870  is  fully  equal 
to  the  total  production  in  the  year  1852,  and  that  hence  during 
the  eighteen  years  the  production  of  British  soap  was  doubled. 
From  information  furnished  us  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Gossage,  we  learn  that  the  British  make  at  the  present  time 
(1881)  has  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  4,500  tons 
per  week,  or  taking  fifty  weeks  to  the  year  225,000  tons  per 
annum. 
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Abel  ;  flaahing-poiat  of  petroletim,  146 
Abeljanz ;  substitution  products  of  ether, 
338 

Absolute  alcohol,  397 

Acetaldehyde,  473 ;    preparation,  475  ; 

properties,  477 
Acetates,  or  the  salts  and  ethers  of  acetic 

acid,  496 
Acetdiamine,  520 
Acetic  acid,  12,  483 
Acetic  acid,  constitution  of,  115 
Acetic  acid,  ethers  of,  507 
Acetic  acid,, pure,  491;  properties,  494; 

acetates,  496 
Acetic  acid,  reactions  of,  506 
Acetic  acid,  substitution  products,  533 
Acetic  acid  and  trichloracetic  acid,  re- 
semblance of,  according  to  Dumas,  17  ; 
dissimilarity  between,  according  to 
Berzelius,  ib. 
Acetic  anhydride,  511 
Acetone,  or  dimethyl  ketone,  568 
Acetone  bases,  574 
Acetone  condensation  products,  572 
Acetonitril  and  its  derivatives,  521 
Acetyl  anhydride,  509 
Acetyl  bromide,  515 
Acetyl  carbamide,  520 
Acetyl  chloride,  13,  513 
Acetyl  compounds,  473 
Acetyl  cyanide,  520 
Acetyl  dioxide,  512 
Acetyl  disulphide,  517 
Acetyl  iodide,  515 
Acetyl  oxide,  509 ;  properties,  511 
Acetyl  peroxide,  512 

Acetyl  sulphide,  516 

Acetyl  thiocyanate,  521 

Acetyl  urea,  520 

Acid  cetyl  sulphate,  674 

Acid  ethyl  pyrophosphito,  363 

Acid  potassium  acetate,  497 

Acide  zoonique,  485 

Acidum  radicalo,  484 

Acids,  molecular  formulie  of,  105 

Acids,  vog(:tablf;,  discovered  by  Scheele,  6 

Active  amyl  alcohol,  009 

Active  valeric  aci<l,  622  . 

Adam  ;  first  distillating  app£n><^t^s,  289 


Adipic  acid  seiies,  37 
Adulterated  wine,  316 ;  liquor,  319 
^therein  phosphoratus,  335 
Alcarsin,  237 
Alchemy,  4 

Alcohol ;  history  of  its  preparation,  285  ; 
derivation  of  the  v/oid,  ih.;  manufacture 
of,  286  ;  grain  spirit,  287  ;  mashing,  ib. ; 
rectification  of  spirit,  289  ;  apparatus 
for  rectifying  spirit,  290 ;  Pistorius  stUl, 
291 ;  Coffey's  still,  293 ;  the  French 
column  apx^aratus,  295 ;  its  occurrence, 
296 ;  preparation  of  absolute,  297 ; 
properties  of,  299 
Alcohol  nomenclature,  Kolbe,  171 
Alcohol  radicals,  see  Monad  alcohol  radi- 
cals. 

Alcohol  radicals,  isolation  of,  19 
Alcoholates,  321 

Alcoholometry ;  processes  of,  301 ;  pow- 
der- and  oil- tests,  ib. ;  proof-spirit, 
ib. ;  hydrometers,  303 ;  Sykes's  hy- 
drometer, 305 ;  tables  for  calculating 
the  real  strength  of  alcohol  by  the  ap» 
parent  strength  observed  with  a  glass 
alcoholometer,  306, 307  ;  determination 
of  alcohol  in  beer  and  wines,  308 ;  the 
ebuUioscope,  309, 311 ;  the  vaporimeter, 
313  ;  the  dilatometer,  314  ;  percentage 
table  of  alcohol  contained  in  various 
wines  and  other  fermented  liquors, 
ib. ;  uses  of  alcohol  in  the  arts,  316 ; 
methylated  spirit,  317 ;  detection  of 
alcohol,  318 ;  decompositions  of  alcoliol, 
320 

Alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  169 ; 
primary  alcohols  aud  fatty  acids,  ib. ; 
aldehydes,  172  ;  haloid  compounds  of 
the  acid  radicals,  173  ;  anhydrides  or 
oxides  of  the  acid  radicals,  176 ;  tbio- 
compouuds  of  the  acid  radicals,  ib. ; 
amides,  177 ;  substitution  products  of 
the  fatty  acids,  178  ;  synthesis  of  the 
primary,  179  ;  secoudai-y  alcohols  and 
ketones,  182  ;  constitution  of  secondary 
alcohols,  185 ;  tertiary  alcohols,  186 ; 
oxidation  of  tertiary  alcohols,  187 

Aldeliydcs,  13,  172,  473 ;  preparation, 
475 ;  properties.  477 

Aldohydc-rcsiu,  481 

Alexandrians;  ilistillatiou,  282 
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Alexejeff  ;  zinc  ethide,  457 
Alfreton  petroleum  spring,  143 
Allophauates,  165 
Alosa  menhaden,  oil  of  the  fish,  140 
Aluminium  acetates,  504 
Aluminium-ethyl,  465 
Aluminium-ethyl  iodide,  466 
Aluminium  e  thy  late,  323 
Aluminium  isobutyl,  585 
Aluminium-methyl,  252 
iUumiuium  propyl,  555 
American  oil  wells,  144 
American  petroleum,  132 
Amidacetic  acid,  28,  29 
Amides,  177 

Amines,  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
160  ;  isomerism  amongst,  161 

Ammonia,  formation  of,  65 

Ammonia  (compound),  molecular  for- 
mula of,  109 

Ammonias  (compound)  or  amines,  23, 
159 

Ammonio-horic  ethide,  449 
Ammonium  acetates,  498 
Ammonium  diacetate,  499 
Ammonium  ethyl  sulphate,  353 
Ammonium  ethyl  sulphouate,  396 
Ammonium  formate,  274 
Ammonium  fulminurate,  531 
Ammonium  sesquiacetate,  499 
Ammonium  silver  fulminate,  526 
Ammonium  trichloracetate,  542 
Ammonium  xanthate,  390 
a-Amyl  acetate,  609 
Amyl  acetate,  613 

Amyl  alcohols,  606 ;  inactive,  608 ;  ac- 
tive, 609 
Amyl  antimony  compounds,  615 
Amyl  borate,  612 
Amyl  bromide,  612 
a-Amyl  bromide,  609 
Amyl  butyrate,  613 
Amyl-capryl  ether,  653 
Amyl  carbamine,  614 
Amyl  carbimide,  614 
Amyl  carbonate,  612 
a-Amyl  chloride,  609,  612 
Amyl  compounds,  611 
a-Amyl  compounds,  609 
)3-Amyl  compounds,  611 
Amyl  ethers,  611 

Amyl  ethers  of  inorganic  acids,  612 

Amyl  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  613 

Amyl  formate,  613 

Amyl  haloid  ethers,  612 

Amyl  hydrosulphide,  613 

Amyl  iodide,  612 

Amyl  metallic  compounds,  615 

Amyl  nitrate,  612 

Amyl  nitrite,  612 

Amyl  nitrogen  compoimds,  614 

Amyl  oxide,  611 

Amyl  phosphite,  612 

Amyl  phosphoric  acids,  612 

Amyl  phosphorus  compoimds,  614 

Amyl  propionate,  613 

Amyl  silicate,  612 

Amyl  sulphide,  613 

Amyl  sulphite,  612 


Amyl  sulphur  compoimds,  613 
Amyl  telluride,  614 
Amyl  thiocarbimide,  614 
Amyl  thiocyanate,  614 
Amyl-tin  hydroxide,  615 
Amyl-tiu  iodide,  615 
Amyl  valerate,  620 
o-Amyl  valerate,  609 
o-Amylamine,  609 
Amylamine,  614 
Amylphosphine,  614 

Analysis,  methods  of  :  Lavoisier's,  40  ; 
Saussure's,  43 ;  Thdnard's,  Berthollet's, 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thtoard's,  t'A.;  Berze- 
lius's,  45  ;  Liebig's,  48  ;  Kopfer's,  62 
Ancients,  chemical  facts  known  to  the,  3  ; 
first  attempts  at  distillation,  ib. ;  prepa- 
ration of  salts,  ih. ;  manufacture  of  soap 
known  to  the,  ib. ;  their  acquaintance 
with  resins,  colouring  matters,  &c.,  ib. ; 
preparation  of  wine,  ib. ;  preparation  of 
beer  from  malted  grain,  ib. ;  grouping 
of  chemical   compounds,  4;   art  of 
hrewing,  282 
Anderson ;  methylamine,  219 
Andromeda  leschenaultii,  oil  from,  195 
Angelica  archangelica,  valeric  acid  in, 
618 

Anhydrides  or  oxides  of  the  acid  radicals, 
176 

Anhydrous  alcohol,  297 
Anhydrous  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  352 
Anhydrous  formic  acid,  272 
Aniline,  18 

Anquillula  accti  (vinegar  eel),  490 
Anthemis  nobilis,  isobutyl  ether  from 
599 

Anthnscus  cerefolium,  oil  from  seed  of, 

195;  alcohol  in,  297 
Antimony  compounds  of  ethyl,  443 
Antimony-diamyl,  615 
Antimony  pentamethyl,  244 
Antimony-triamyl,  615 
Ants,  acid  emitted  by,  269 
Aqua  ardens,  285 
Aqua  vita,  285 
Aqtta  vitis,  285 

Arabians  inventors  of  the  retort,  283 
Arachidic  acid,  680 

Ai-endt  and  Knop ;  bulb-apparatus  in 

estimation  of  nitrogen,  66 
Aristotle ;  distillation,  282 
Arnica  montana,  trimethylamine  in,  221 ; 

isobutyric  acid  from,  599;  caprylic 

acid  from,  656 
Aromatic  group  of  carbon  compounds, 

129 

Aromatic  vinegar,  495 
Aronheim  ;  acetic  acid,  512 
Arsen-dimethyl,  235 
Arsenates,  367 

Arsenic  compoimds  of  ethyl,  440 
Arsenic  compounds  of  methyl,  234 
Arsenic  ethyl  phosphate,  364 
Arsenic  xanthate,  390 
Arsenites,  366 
Arseumonoethylic  acid,  443 
Aihamantia  oreoselinum,  valeric  acid  in, 
618 
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Atoms  of  carbou,  34 

Atoms,  law  of  tlie  linking  of,  112 

Atomic  weight  of  carbon   and  other 

elements  in  early  times,  32 
Aurin,  molecular  formula  of,  111 
Aurin,  percentage  composition  of,  81 
Azonium  iodides,  162 


B. 

Babo  ;  gas-furnace,  54 

Baeyer  ;  methylchloride,  202  ;  arsen-mo- 
nometiiyl  compounds,  235 ;  di-iodome- 
thane,  259  ;  mesityl  oxide,  573 

Baku  oil  springs,  143 ;  sacred  fire  of, 
192 

Balard  ;  amyl  alcohols,  607  ;  isocaproyl 
nitrol,  637 

Balbiano ;  alcohol,  609 

Bardy  and  Bordet ;  methyl  formate,  276 

Barium  caprate,  664 

Barium  caproate,  635 

Barium  dimethyl-ethyl  acetate,  638 

Barium  ethyl  phosphate,  364 

Barium  ethyl  phosphite,  362 

Barium  ethyl  sulphate,  353 

Barium  ethyl  sulphonate,  396 

Barium  ethylate,  322 

Barium  formate,  275 

Barium  heptoate,  649 

Barium  isocaproate,  636 

Barium  methine  trisulphonate,  265 

Barium  methyl  sulphate,  208 

Barium  methyl  sulphonate,  216 

Barium  monochloracetate,  535 

Barium  nonoate,  660 

Barium  octoate,  657 

Barium  trimethylacetate,  624 

Barium  valerate,  620 

Bases,  molecular  formulae  of,  108  ;  caf- 
feine, lb. ;  compound  ammonia,  109 

Basic  copper  acetate,  503 

Basic  lead  acetate,  501 

Basse's  hydrochloric  ether,  343 

Bathgate  oil  mills,  144 

Baume's  Dissertation  sur  Veiher,  326 

Beaum6  ;  ethylchloride,  343 

B6champ ;  occurrence  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
297 

Becher,  organic  researches,  5 ;  acetone, 
568 

Beckurts ;  propionic  acid,  558 

Beer  from  malted  grain,  prepared  by  the 
Egyptians,  Gauls,  and  Germans,  3;  de- 
termination of  alcohol  in,  308 ;  table 
giving  percentage  of  alcohol  in,  314 

Beetroot  sugar  industry  and  methyl 
alcohol,  196 

Behenic  acid,  680 

Behrend  ;  formamide,  277 

Beilstein  ;  zinc  ethide,  457  ;  ethyl  iodide, 
347 

Bflohoubok  ;  methyl   propyl  carbiuol, 

6)4 
Benzine,  146 

Benzoic  acid,  molecular  formula  of,  106 
Benzoic  acid,  vapour  density  of,  99,  102 
Benzoyl,  12 


Bergmann  ;  organic  researches,  6 ;  alcohol 
test,  301 

Berthelot ;  polyvalent  radicals,  27 ; 
paraffin,  138 ;  distillation  of  mixtures, 
153  ;  properties  of  marsh  gas,  190 ; 
methyl  chloride,  202 ;  methylamine, 
218 ;  spirit  from  coal  gas,  296  ;  ether- 
ification,  330  ;  sodium  acetate,  498 ; 
mercury  fulminate,  528 ;  propane,  548  ; 
isopropyl  alcohol,  563 

Berthollet's  method  of  analysis,  43 ; 
properties  of  marsh  gas,  190;  acide 
zoonique,  485 

Bertoni ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 

Beryllium  ethide,  455 

Beryllium  propyl,  554 

Berzelius ;  investigations  of,  8 ;  the 
name  setheriu  given  to  olefiaut  gas, 
11 ;  radical  theory,  12 ;  benzoyl.  Hi. ; 
chemical  constitution  of  organic  com- 
pounds, 13  ;  theory  of  substitutions, 
15  ;  dissimilarity  between  acetic  and 
trichloracetic  acids,  17  ;  the  copula,  18  ; 
radicals  containing  oxygen,  19  ;  copu- 
lated compounds,  29  ;  method  of  analy- 
sis, 45  ;  rational  formulje,  112 ;  racemic 
acid  and  tartaric  acid  have  same  com- 
position, 120;  isomers,  121;  isomerism, 
ih.;  gases,  191;  wood -spirit,  195; 
etherification,  327  ;  acetic  acid,  486 ; 
green  verdegris,  503 ;  propionic  acid 
556 

Binney  ;  peat  bog  petro'eum,  144 

Bischoff  ;  trichloracetone,  571 

Bismuth  compounds  of  ethyl,  447 

Bismuth  mercaptide,  380 

Bissel ;  American  oil  wells,  144 

Black  ;  nitric  ether,  357 

Blagden  ;  tables  giving  the  composition 
of  aqueous  spirit  from  the  specific 
gravity,  301 

Body,  temperature  of,  effected  by  alco- 
hol, 315 

Boerhaave ;  acetic  acid,  484  ;  acetone,  568 
Boghead   cannel,  parafiin    from,   140 ; 

pentane,  603 
Boghead  gas  coal,  144 
Bolus  and  Groves;  tetrabrom methane, 

258 

Bomhyx  proccxsionea  (caterpillar),  acid 

found  in,  269 
Borates  of  ethyl,  367 
Borates  of  methyl,  211 
Borethyl,  448 

Boron  compounds  of  ethyl,  448 
Boron  diethylethoxide,  448 
Boron  diethylhydroxide,  449 
Boron  etho-diethoxide,  449 
Boron  ethyl-liydroxethoxide,  449 
Bormethyl,  244 

Bonis  ;  hexyl  alcohol,  641 ;  methyl  hexyl 
carbinol,  651  ;  trichloracetone,  571 

Boullay;  ether,  326,  332,  335;  ethyl 
chloride,  343  ;  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  350 

Boyle  ;  organic  researches,  6  ;  adin- 
pliorous  spirit,  194 ;  distillation  of 
spirits  of  wine,  284 ;  spirit  of  wine 
and  snow,  300 ;  ethyl  porchlorate,  348 ; 
acetic  acid,  484 ;  acetone,  563 
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Brazier  ;  uonnal  dodecatane,  667  ;  tetra- 

metliyl-hcxaue,  663 
Breed  ;  triethylbisinutliiufi,  447 
Brewiug,  aucient  art  of,  282 
Briudley ;  preparation  of  methane,  192 
Brisson  ;  specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  301 
Brodie ;    mixed    radicals,  131 ;  acetyl 

dioxide,  512  ;  beeswax,  681 
Bromal,  544 
Bromal  hydrate,  545 
Bromchloracetic  acid,  545 
Bromdinitrothane,  428 
Bromine,  determination  of,  75 
Bromine,  substitution  products,  543 
Bromisobutyric  acid,  601 
Broranitroform,  264 
Bromoform,  257 
Bromopicrin,  263 
a-Brom propionic  acid,  560 
iS-Brompropionic  acid,  560 
Brompseudonitropropane,  566 
Brilhl ;  apparatus  for  determining  vapour 

density,  93 
Brugnaletti ;  fulminic  acid,  524 
Brauner  ;  trimethyl  carbylamine,  590 
Buckton  ;  methene  disulphonio  acid,  264  ; 

mercury  ethide,  463  ;  aluminium  ethyl, 

465 ;    acetonitril,  522 ;  propionitril, 

561 

Bulganak  volcanoes,  methane  from, 
192 

Bunsen ;  researches  on  the  cacodyl  com- 
pounds, 19 ;  non-luminous  gas-burner, 
53  ;  relative  determination  of  nitrogen, 
68 ;  gas  from  volcanoes  at  Bulganak, 
192;  methyl  chloride,  202;  methyl 
bromide,  205  ;  arsenical  methyl  com- 
pounds,  234 ;  cacodyl  sulphide,  239 ; 
drying  tube,  240 

Bussy  ;  heptaldebyde,  647 ;  normal  hep- 
toio  acid,  648 

Butane,  577 

Butlerow  ;  division  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic compounds,  33  ;  tertiary  alcohols, 
186;  zinc  methyl,  246;  lead  methyl, 
252  ;  di-iodomethane,  258 ;  parafor- 
maldehyde, 267 ;  primary  propyl 
alcohol,  549;  butyl  alcohol,  577; 
methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  581 ;  isobutane, 
583 ;  trimethyl  carbinol,  586 ;  tri- 
methylcarbyl-dimethyl  carbinol,  645 ; 
dipseudo-butyl-methyl-acetic  acid,  667 

Butyl  alcohol,  primary,  578 

Butyl  alcohols,  123 

Butyl  butyrate,  595 

Butyl  carbonate,  580 

Butyl  chloride,  132,  579 

Butyl-ethyl  oxide,  579 

Butyl  group,  576 

Butyl  iodide,  679 

Butyramide,  596 

Butyrates,  594 

Butyric  acids,  590 

Butyryl  iodide,  596 

Butyryl  bromide,  596 

Butyryl  chloride,  596 

Butyryl  oxide,  596 

Butyronitril,  596 

Byasson ;  origin  of  petroleum,  143 


C. 

Cacodyuc  aciit),  241 

Cacodyl  or  Dimethylarsiue  compounds, 
237;  cacodyl  oxide,  238;  cacodyl 
chloride,  ib. ;  cacodyl  trichloride,  ib. ; 
cacodyl  cyanide,  ib. ;  cacodyl  su]phi<le, 
239 ;  cacodyl  selenide,  ib. ;  dicacodyl, 
ib. ;  cacodylic  acid  or  dimethylarsenio 
acid,  241 

Cacodyl  (arsendimethyl),  19 

Cacodyl  chloride,  238 

Cacodyl  cyanide,  238 

Cacodyl  oxide,  238 

Cacodyl  selenide,  239 

Cacodyl  sulphide,  239 

Cacodyl  trichloride,  238 

Cadet ;  fuming  arsenical  liquid,  234 ; 
ether,  326 

Cadmium  ethide,  462 

Caffeine,  percentage  composition  of,  81 ; 
molecular  formula  of,  108 

Cahours ;  American  petroleum  hydrocar- 
bon, 132;  methyl  thiocyanate,  226;  pent- 
amethylarsine,  237;  magnesium-methyl, 
245;  lead-methyl,  252;  normal  ethyl 
carbonate,  370 ;  triethylsulphine  com- 
pounds, 382  ;  ethyl  trisulphide,  386  ; 
ethyl  thiocyanate,  417  ;  triethyl  phos- 
phine,  433 ;  aluminium-ethyl,  465 ; 
lead -ethyl  hydroxide,  467 ;  tin-tetra- 
ethyl,  469  ;  propyl  carbonate,  552  ;  zinc 
propyl,  555  ;  amyl  alcohols,  607  ;  hes- 
ane,  625  ;  primary  hexyl  alcohol,  626 ; 
heptyl  hydride,  639 ;  nonane,  658 ; 
pelargonic  acid,  660  ;  oil  of  rue,  666 

Cahours  and  Hof  raann  ;  phosphorus  com- 
pounds of  methyl,  229 

CaJaours  and  Eiche  ;  arsendimethyl,  235 ; 
trimethylarsine,  236 

Cailletet ;  methane,  191 

Calcium  acetate,  499 

Calcium  butjTate,  594 

Calcium  caprate,  664 

Calcium  caproate,  635 

Calcium  ethyl  sulphate,  353 

Calcium  formate,  274 

Calcium  heptoate,  649 

Calcium  isobutyrate,  599 

Calcium  isocaprate,  665 

Calcium  isocaproate,  636 

Calcium  isoctoate,  658 

Calcium  isononoate,  662 

Calciimi  methyl  sulphate,  208 

Calcium  uonoate,  660 

Calcium  octoatc,  657 

Calcium  peutoate,  618 

Calcium  trimethlyacetate,  624 

Calcium  valerate,  620 

Calculation  of  aualj^ses,  SO :  percentage 
composition,  ib. ;  calculation  of  for- 
mulas, 82 

Califoruian  pine,  140 

Canadian  petroleum,  140 

Canailbe  wax,  niyricyl  alcohol  from,  682 

Cane-sugar,  34  ;  molecular  forrnula  of,  110 

Capric  or  decatoic  acids,  664 

Caproic  acids,  634 

Caproue,  667 
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Caproyl  alcohol,  630 
Civproyl  aldehyde,  035 
Capryl  acetate,  653 
Capryl  bromide,  653 
Capryl  chloride,  053 
Capryl  iodide,  053 
Capryl  mustard  oil,  653 
Capryl  nitrate,  653 
Capryl  sulphide,  653 
Capryl  sulphuric  acid,  053 
Capryl  thiocyauate,  053 
Caprylamide,  057 
Caprylamine,  653 
Caprylic  acid,  050 
Caprylic  anhydride,  657 
Caprylonitril,  657 
Carbamines,  163 
Carbimides,  164 

Carbon  and  hydrogen,  determination  of, 
40 

Carbon,  and  other  elements;  atomic 
weight  in  early  days,  32  ;  atoms,  34 

Carbon,  a  tetrad  element,  113 

Carbon  compomids,  33  ;  classification  of 
the,  128 ;  fatty  group,  ih. ;  contain- 
ing relatively  less  hydrogen  than  the 
foregoing,  ib.  ;  the  aromatic  group, 
129  ;  compounds  of  unknown  constitu- 
tion, ib. ;  methods  of  classification,  ib. 

Carbon ;  compounds  containing  three 
atoms,  548;  four  atoms,  576;  five 
atoms,  602 ;  six  atoms,  625 ;  seven 
atoms,  639  ;  eight  atoms,  650 ;  nine 
atoms,  658 ;  ten  atoms,  662  ;  eleven 
atoms,  665  ;  twelve  atoms,  667 ;  thir- 
teen atoms,  669  ;  fourteen  atoms,  ib. ; 
fifteen  atoms,  670 ;  sixteen  atoms,  671 ; 
seventeen  atoms,  677 ;  eighteen  atoms, 
678 

Carbon ;  fatty  acids  containing  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-four  atoms  of,  680 

Carbon  dioxide  discovered  by  Lavoisier,  6 

Carbon  monoxide,  36 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  257,  487 

Carbon  tetra-iodide,  261 

Carbonates,  derivatives  of  marsh  gas,  36 

Carbonates  of  methyl,  211 

Carbonate  of  methylamine,  220 

Carbonate  of  potash,  production  in 
French  distilleries,  196 

Carbonylamines,  164 

Carius ;  determination  of  chlorine,  76 ; 
determination  of  sulphur,  78 ;  deter- 
mination of  phosphorus,  79 ;  methyl 
benzoate,  197  ;  ethyl  methyl  sulphide, 
381 ;  triethylphosphine  oxide,  435 

Carlet ;  hcxyl  alcohol,  641 

Carleton-Williams  ;  tetramethyl  butane, 
654 

Castor  oil  soap,  693 
Cerotic  acid,  682 
Ceryl  alcohol,  681 
Ceryl  palmitatn,  682 
Cetyl  acetate,  674 
Cetyl  alcohol,  072 
Cetyl  bromide,  674 
Cetyl  chloride,  674 
Cetyl  hydrosuiphide,  674 
Cetyl  iodide,  674 


Cetyl  oxide,  673 

Cetyl  oxy-dithio-carbonic  acid,  674 

Cetyl  palmitate,  677 

Cetyl  sulphide,  674 

Cetylacetic  acid,  680 

Champion  ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 

Chancel ;  primary  propyl  alcohol,  548 ; 

propyl  oxide,  551 ;  acetone,  509 ;  di- 

propyl  ketone,  042 
Chapman  ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 ;  zinc  ethide, 

458 

Chemical  compounds,  ancient  grouping 
of,  4 

Chemical  constitution,  Laurent's  theory 
of,  16 

Chemical  types,  Dumas's  theory  of,  16 
Chenevix  ;  acetone,  568 
Chenopodhim  vulvaria,  trimethylamine  in, 
221 

Chevreul ;  butyric  acid,  591 ;  isopentoic 
acid,  618  ;  caproic  acid,  634  ;  dipropyl 
ketone,  642  ;  caprylic  acid,  656  ;  capric 
acid,  604  ;  ethal,  673  ;  margarin,  675 

Cheviier  ;  ethyl  monothioposphate  388 

Chinese  wax,  681 

Chiozza  ;  acetone,  569  ;  octoyl  oxide,  657 

Chloracetic  acid,  29 

Chloral  hydrate,  539 

Chloraldid,  538 

Chloral,  537 

Chloraniline,  18 

Chlordibromnitromethane,  263 

Chloride  of  diethylphosphoric  acid,  365 

Chloride  of  ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  364 

Chloride  of  ethyl  phosphorous  acid,  363 

Chlorinated  anilines,  18. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  deter- 
mination of;  75  ;  Carius's  method  76 

Chlorine  substitution  products  of  ether, 
338  ;  monochlorethyl  oxide  or  mono- 
chlorether,  ib. ;  Dichlorethyl  oxide, 
339 ;  trichor-ethyl  oxide,  ib. ;  tetra- 
chlor-ethyl  oxide,  340 ;  pentachlorethyl 
oxide,  ib. ;  perchlorinated  ether,  341 ; 
methyl-ethyl-ether,  ib. 

Chlorine  substitution  products,  533 

Chloriodoform,  261 

Chlornitromethane,  261 

Chloroform,  13,26,254;  vapour  density 
of,  102 

Chromic  salt,  390 

Circular  polarization,  127 

Claesson ;  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  351  ; 
anhydrous  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  352 ; 
ethyl  chlorsulphonate,  355 

Classification  of  chemical  compounds,  4 

Classification  of  carbon  compounds,  see 
Carbon  compounds. 

OlQrmont ;  trichloracetic  acid,  541 

Cloez ;  ethyl  cyanate,  414 ;  trichloracetic 
acid,  541 ;  trichloracetamidc,  543 

Coal  gas,  methane  in,  192 

Cocoa-nut-oil  soap,  692 

Coffey  ;  still,  291,  293 

Colin ;  hydrochloric  ether  a  compound 
of  hydrochloric  acid  with  olofiaut  gas, 
10  ;  acetone,  194;  ethyl  chloride,  343 

Combustion  of  bodies  containing  sul- 
phur, 59 
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Combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
58  ;  use  of  lead  cliromate  in,  59 

Combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  55 

Compound  ethers,  624 

Compound  radicals,  11 ;  definition  of  the 
term,  14 

Compounds  containing  three  atoms  of 
carbon  or  the  propyl  group,  543  ;  four 
atoms  of  carbon  or  the  butyl  group, 
576 ;  five  atoms  of  carbon  or  the 
pentyl  group,  602  ;  six  atoms  of  carbon, 
625 ;  seven  atoms  of  carbon  or  the 
heptyl  group,  639 ;  eight  atoms  of 
carbon  or  the  ootyl  group,  650 ;  nme 
atoms  of  carbon  or  the  nonyl  group, 
658;  ten  atoms  of  carbon  or  the 
decatyl  group,  662 ;  eleven  atoms  of 
carbon  or  the  hendecatyl  group,  665 ; 
twelve  atoms  of  carbon  or  tlie  dode- 
catyl  group,  667 ;  thirteen  atoms  of 
carbon  or  the  tridecatyl  group,  669 ; 
fourteen  atoms  of  carbon  or  the  te- 
tradecatyl  group,  ib. ;  fifteen  atoms  of 
carbon  or  the  pentadecatyl  group,  670  ; 
seventeen  atoms  of  carbon,  677  ; 
eighteen  atoms  of  carbon,  678 

Compounds  of  ethyl  and  selenium,  397  ; 
ethyl  hydroselenide,  ib.  ■  ethyl  se- 
lenide,  398  ;  triethyl  seleniodide,  399  ; 
ethyl  diseleuide,  ib. 

Compounds  of  ethyl  and  tellurium,  399  ; 
ethyl  telluride,  ib. ;  ethyl  tellurium 
oxide,  400 ;  ethyl  tellurium  nitrate, 
ib. ;  ethyl  tellurium  chloride,  ih.  ; 
ethyl  tellurium  sulphate,  401 ;  ethyl 
tellurium  carbonate,  ib. ;  ethyl  ditel- 
luride,  ib. ;  triethyl  tellurium  iodide, 
ib. 

Compounds  of  ethyl  with  the  metals, 
455 

Compovmds  of  isopropyl  with  phos- 
phorus, 567 

Compounds  of  isopropyl  with  sulphur, 
565 

Compounds  of  methyl  with  antimony, 
243  ;  trimethylstibine,  ib. ;  trimethyl- 
stibine  oxide,  ib. ;  trimethylstibonimn 
iodide,  I'Z).;  antimony  pentamethyl,  244 

Compounds  of  methyl  with  boron,  244  ; 
bormethyl  or  trimethylborine,  ib. 

Compounds  of  methyl  with  silicon,  245  ; 
silicon-methyl,  ib. 

Ciomxjoimds  of  lead  with  ethyl,  466 

Compoimds  of  tin  with  ethyl,  469 

Compounds  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals, 
sec  Monad  alcohol  radicals. 

Compounds  of  tetraethylammonium,  408 

Concentrated  acetic  acid,  491 

Condensation-products  of  acetone,  572 

Conine  cyanide,  563 

Constitutional  formulje,  114 

Copper  acetate,  502 

Copper  acetoarsenite,  504 

Copper  formate,  275 

Copper  fulminate,  529 

Copper  heptoate,  649 

Copper  mercaptido,  379 

Copulated  compounds,  29 

Copulated  radicals,  29 


Cordus,  Valerius  ;  preparation  of  etber» 
323 

Couper  ;  atoms  of  carbon,  34 ;  linking  of 

atoms,  113 
Cours  de  chymie  of  Nicolas  Lemery,  5 
Crafts ;    trietliylsulphine    oxide,    435 ; 

silicoheptyl  oxide,  453 
Cranston  ;  normal  ethyl  carbonate,  370 
Crockford  ;  spirit  indicator,  311,  312 
Cross  ;  heptyl  alcohol,  641 
Crum  ;  aluminium  acetates,  504 
Cuprammoniiim  fulniinurate,  531 
Cupric  oxide  as  an  oxidising  agent,  48 
Curd  soap,  691 
Cyanacetic  acid,  547 
Cyanethine,  562 

Cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  162 
Cyanides,  derivatives  of  marsh  gas,  36 
Cyanmethine,  523 

Cyanogen  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac,  9 

Cyanogen  compounds,  33,  580 

Cyanogen  compounds  of  ethyl,  413 ; 
ethyl  carbamine,  ib.  •  ethyl  cyanate, 
414 ;  diethyl  amidocyanurate,  415 ; 
ethyl  diamidocyanurate,  ib. ;  ethyl 
isocyanate  or  ethyl  carbimide,  ib. ; 
ethyl  isocyanurate,  ib. ;  diethyl-iso- 
cyanuric  acid,  416  ;  ethyl  ferrocyanide, 
ib. ;  ethyl  platinocyanide,  ib. ;  ethyl 
cyanamide,  417 ;  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
ib. ;  ethyl  thiocarbimide,  418 

Cyanogen  compounds  of  methyl,  224 ; 
methyl  carbamine,  ib. ;  methyl 
cyanate,  225 ;  methyl  isocyanate  or 
methyl  carbimide,  ib. ;  trimethyl 
tricarbimide,  226 ;  methyl  thiocyanate, 
ib. ;  methyl  thiocarbimide  or  methyl 
mustard  oil,  227 

Cymogene,  146 


D. 

Dabit  ;  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  350  ;  ether, 
474 

Dalton ;  isomerism,  119  ;  gases,  191 
Uavy ;  gases,  191 ;  fulminates,  529 
Dean  ;  ethyl  diseleuide,  299  ;  methyl  sc- 

lenide,  216 
Debus  ;  determination  of  sulphur,  78 ; 

methylamine,  218 ;  ethyl  trithiocar- 

bonate,  388  ;  xantliic  disulphide,  391 
Decatoic  acids,  664 
Decatyl  group,  662 
Decomposition  of  alcohol,  320 
Definitions  of  organic    chemistry,  31 

ct  scq. 

Dehn  ;  triethylsulphine  compounds,  382 

De  Luynes  ;  butyl  alcohol,  576  ;  methyl- 
ethyl  carbinol,  581 

Delffs ;  oennnthic  ether,  665 

Ddphhius  (jlobiceps ;  isopentoic  acid  from. 
618 ;  D.phoccena,  isopentoic  acid  from, 
ih. 

Derivatives  of  methyl,  253;  dichlor- 
mothane  or  methylene  dicliloride,  (7i. ; 
triclilorniethaue  or  ciiloroform,  254 ; 
tctrachlormethane  or  carbon  tetra- 
chloride,   237  ;     dibronimetiiauo  or 
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metlieno    (.libroiuido,    i/i. ;  tribioiu- 
metbane  or    broiuoform,   (7; ;  tetra- 
broiiunc'thiine  or  carbon  tutrabromitle, 
238  ;  di-iotlometbano  or  metliyleuo  di- 
iodidc,  ib. ;   tri-iodomcthaiie  or  iodo- 
forai,  259  ;  cbloriodoforui,  201  ;  tetra- 
iodoiuotbane  or  carbon  tutra-iodide, 
ib. ;   chb  rnitrometlianc,  ib. ;  tricblor- 
uitrometbane,  uitrocliloroforiu,  or  chlo- 
ropieriu,    (7;.  ;  dieblordinitrumetbane, 
262  ;  niouobronuiitroniethaue,  203  ;  di- 
broinnitrjmethane,  ib. ;  tribroninitro- 
luethaue  or  bromopicriu,  ib. ;  cblordi- 
broninitrometliaue,    ib. ;  trmibfome- 
tluine  or  nitroform,  ib. ;  tetrauitro- 
methaue,  2U4 ;  raethene  disulphonic 
acid,  ib. ;  luetbine  trisulplionic  acid, 
265  ;  potassium  metbine  trisulp]ionate, 
;    methyl-mercaptau  trisulplionic 
acid,  ib. 
Derosne ;  acetone,  563 
Desains  ;  xanthic  disulphide,  391 
Descroizelles ;  apparatus  for  determina- 
tion of  alcohol  in  beers  and  wines,  308 
Detection  of  alcohol,  318 
Deutsch  ;  ethyl  orthoformate,  376 
Deville ;  determination  of  vapom-  density, 

Devillier  and  Buiaine  ;  trimetbylene,  222 

Diacetami'1"  519 

Diacetonr  iiue,  574 

Diacetone  alkamine,  574 

Diacetyl  carbamide,  520 

Diamyl,  663 

Diamyl  ether,  611 

Diamyl  ketone  or  caprone,  637 

a-Diamylamine,  609 

Diamylamine,  614 

Diamylphosphine,  614 

Diazo-ethoxane,  431 

Diboron  ethop  mtethoxide,  449 

Dibromacetic  .  cid,  544 

Dibromacetyl  .  .Idehyde,  544 

Dibromacetyl  bromide,  544 

Dibrombutyric  acid,  597 

Dibrommethane,  257 

Dibromnitroethane,  420 

Dibromnitroraethanc,  263 

Dibrom-nitro-acetonitril,  523 

Dibromnitropropanc,  553 

Dibrompropionic  acid,  560 

Dihutyl  oxide,  579 

Dibutyril,  596 

Dicacodyl,  239 

Dicetyl  ether,  673 

Dichloracetaraide,  537 

Diohloracctic  acid,  536 

Dichloracetone,  571 

Dichlordinitromcthane,  20J 

Dichlorctliyl  formate,  370 

Di'jhlor-etliyl  oxide,  339 

Dichloretbylamine,  405 

Diehlorforinic  ether,  19 

Dicblorm(!tliane,  253 

Diethylacetic  acid,  637 

Diethyl  amidooyanurate,  415 

Diethy'amlne,  406 

Diethylarsine,  442 

Diethyl  carbnmido,  420 

vol..  HI. 


Diethyl  carbiiiol,  0U5 

Dietliylcarboxydisulphiih',  392 

Diethyl  carbyl  acetate,  005 

Diotlij'l  carbyl  chlorhh?,  01)5 

Diethyl  carbyl  iodide,  01  5 

Di-ethyl  converted  by  chlorine  inlo  but 

chloride,  132 
Diethylcyanamide,  47 
Diethyl  c  yiuiamidocarboiiate,  374 
Dietljyl-dimethyl  methane,  644 
Diethyl-di.sulpbo-<iioxide,  3S5 
Di-etliyl  etiier,  339 
Diethyl  formamide,  407 
Diethyl  guanidine  carbonate,  374 
Dietliyl  hydrazine,  411 
DiethyLsilico-ketoue,  454 
Diethyl-isocyannric  acid,  416 
Diethyl  ketone,  006 
Diethyhnethylarsine,  442 
Diethylmethylsulphine  compounds,  383 
Diethylmethylsulphine  mercuric  chloriiii 

383 

Diethylmethylsulphine  platinic  chloride 
383 

Diethyl  phosphine,  433 
Diethyl  phosphinic  acid,  433 
Diethyl  phosphoric  acid,  365 
Diethyl -propyl  carbinol,  655 
Diethyl  semicarbazide,  421 
Diethylsilicon  dichloride,  454 
Diethylsilicou-diethylate,  454 
Diethyl  silicon-diethyl-oxide,  451 
Diethyl  subdiine  compounds,  382 
Diethyl  sulphine  oxide,  382 
Diethyl  sulphonate,  396 
Diethyl  sulphone,  382 
Diethyl  thiooarbaniide,  422 
Dihexjtylacetic  acid,  677 
Dihexyl  ketone  or  ffinanthone,  6(i9 
Dihydrazines,  162 
Di-iodacetic  acid,  547 
Di-iodoethylamine,  405 
Di-iodomethane,  258 
Di-iodo-nitro-aoetonitril,  529 
Di-isobutylamine,  585 
Di-isobutylphosphine,  585 
Di-isobutyl  ketone,  659 
Di-isopropylamiue,  560 
Di-isoprojiyl  carbinol,  045 
Di-isopropyl  ether,  504 
Di-isopropyl  ketone,  045 
Di-isopropylphosphiue,  507 
Dilatometer,  Silbermann's,  314 
Dimcthylarseuio  af'id,  241 
DimoUiylamiue,  220 ;  hydrochloride  of 
221 

Dimethyl-aniinouium  chloride,  221 
Diniethylarsiue  compounds,  237 
Dimethylarsiue  oxide,  238 
Dimethyl-bulyl  inethaue,  (i43 
Diincthyldiotliylamiiioi)ium  iodide,  4.  0 
Dimetliyl-tthyl-acetic  acid,  038 
Dimcthylcthylarsino,  442 
Diinethyl-ethyl-carbinol,  010 
Dimethyl-heptyl-uielhiine,  002 
Dinuithyl-isopropyl  carbinol,  032 
Diincthylpbosphine,  229,  231 
Dinictliyl-propyl  carbinol,  031 
Dimothyl-Rulpliine  compounds.  213 
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Dimethyl  iirca,  226 
Diuitroacetonitril,  532 
Dinitroethane,  426 
Diuitroethylic  iicid,  430 
Dinitro-isobutane,  659 
Diaitrouonane,  661 
j3-Dinitropropane,  567 
Diuitropropane,  554 
Di-octyl,  671_ 
Di-octyl  acetic  acid,  680 
Dioctyl  ether,  651 

DiosBorides ;  use  of  rock  oil  for  illurai- 
uating,  142  ;  distillation,  282 ;  verdigris, 
502 

Dioxymethylene,  263 

Diphenylamiue,  vapour  density  of,  102 

Dipropyl  carbinol,  642 

Dipropyl  ether,  551 

Dipropyl  ketone,  642 

Dipropyl  tin  di-iodide,  555 

Dipseudo-butyl-methyl-acetic  acid,  667 

Disobutyl  ether,  584 

Distillating  apparatus,  289,  310 

Distillation,  first  attempts  at,  3,  4  ;  frac- 
tional, 147  ;  Wurtz  apparatus,  148  ; 
Linnemann,  149 ;  "Warren,  ib. ;  of 
mixtures,  152  ;  history  of,  282 

Dithio-carbonic  acid,  392 

Dithioethylurethane,  419 

Dittmar ;  boiling-point  of  methyl  alcohol, 
198 ;  normal  ethyl  carbonate,  370 ; 
ethyl  formate,  376 

Divaleryl,  621 

Dobereiner ;    adiaphorous  spirit,   194  ; 
methyl  alcohol,  ib. ;  formic  acid,  270 ; 
vinegar-lamp,  320  ;  ethyl  sulphide,  380  ; 
oxygen  ether,  474 ;  aldehyde,  475  ;  ace- 
tic acid,  486 
Dodecatyl  alcohol,  668 
Drake  ;  Titusville  oil-wells,  144 
Draper  ;  properties  of  ether,  335 
Drosopliila  cellaris  (vinegar  fly),  490 
Dry  distillation  in  early  times,  4 
Drying  tube,  Bunsen,  240 
Duhamel ;  sodium  acetate,  497 
Dumas  ;  formation  of  organic  compounds, 
13 ;  theory  of  substitution,  15 ;  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  ib.  ;  theory  of  chemi- 
cal types,  16 ;  resemblance  of  acetic 
and   trichloracetic    acids,  17;  fatty 
acids,  38 ;  absolute  determination  of 
nitrogen,  70 ;  determination  of  vapour 
density,  85;  example  of  raetliod,  87  ; 
synthesis   of  primary  alcobols,  179 ; 
wood-spirit  and  alcohol,  195 ;  chloro- 
form, 254,  255  ;  tribrommethane,  257  ; 
iodoform,  259 ;  ethyl  sulphuric  acid, 
350 ;  ethyl chlorocarbonate,  371 ;  ethyl 
carbamate,  ib, ;  trichloracetic  acid,  487  ; 
methyl  acetate,  507  ;  aoetamide,  517  ; 
aoetouitril,  521;  chloral,  537;  Iriclilor- 
acetic  acid,  540 ;  propionic  arid,  556  ; 
acetone,  569 ;  butyrouitril,  596  ;  amyl 
alcohols,  607 
Dumas  and  Boullay  ;  many  derivatives  of 
alcohol  are  compounds  containing  ole- 
fiant  gas,  11 ;  classification  of  deriva- 
tives, ib. 

Dumas  and  Poligot ;  vapour  density  of 


methyl  alcohol,  198 ;  methyl  oxide, 
200;  methyl  chloride,  202;  methyl 
iodide,  206 ;  methyl  fluoride,  207 ; 
methyl  sulphuric  acid,  ib. ;  normal 
methyl  sulphate,  208 ;  methyl  nitrate, 
209  ;  methyl  formate,  276 

Diinhanpt ;  mercury  ethyl  chloride,  464  ; 
triethylbismuthinc,  417 

Duppa ;  synthetic  method,  180 ;  mer- 
cury ethide,  463 ;  acetic  ether,  507  ; 
monobromacetic  acid,  543 ;  dibroraa- 
cetic  acid,  544;  moniodacetic  acid; 
546 ;  di-iodacetic  acid,  547 ;  butyric 
acid,  593 ;  isobutyric  acid,  599 ;  iso- 
pentyl  alcohol,  609;  isobutyl  methyl 
ketone,  631 ;  diethylacetic  acid,  637 

Durande ;  arsenical  methyl  comjjounds, 
234 

Dusart  and  Bardy ;  metbylamine,  218 
Dutch-liquid,  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  120 

E. 

Ebelmex  ;  methyl  oxide,  200 

Ebelmen    and    Bouquet ;    borates  of 

methyl,  211;    ethel    sulphite,  349; 

ethyl  orthosilicate,  368 ;  ethyl  meta- 

silicate,  369 
Ebullioscope,  Pohl's,  309.  311;  Malli- 

gand's,  309 
Ehrmann  ;  copper  aceto-arsenite,  504 
Empirical  and  rational  f  ormulse,  112 ;  law 

of  the  linking  of  atoms,  ib. 
Engler ;  apparatus  for  determining  vapour 

density,  93 
Erlenmeyer ;  gas  furnace,  54 ;  pure  methyl 

alcohol,  197  ;  secondary  propyl  alcohol, 

563  ;  calcium  liutyrate,  594 ;  isobutyric 

acid,  598  ;  inactive  amyl  alcohol,  608  ; 

methyl-butyl  carbinol,  627;  heptaldc- 

hyde,  647 
Erythrite,  582 
Ethal,  673 

Ethane,  36,  279;  derivatives  of,  114; 
history,  ib.  •  preparation,  280 ;  pro- 
perties, 281 

Ethine,  36 

Ether  bichlorique  (SoubeLran),  254 

Ether,  cldorine  substitution  products  of, 
sec  chlorine. 

Ether,  ethyl,  see  Ethyl  ether. 

Elher  siilplutncns,  326 

Ethereal  salts  of  ethyl  or  ethyl  com- 
compound  ethers,  342  ;  ethyl  chloride, 
ib. ;  ethyl  bromide,  346  ;  ethyl  iodide, 
ib.;  etliyl  fluoride,  348;  ethyl  per- 
chloratc,  ib. ;  ethyl  sulphite,  349 ;  ethyl 
sulphurous  acid,  ib. 

Ethereal  salts  of  methyl,  202;  methyl 
chloride,  ib.;  methyl  bromide,  205; 
methyl  iodide,  206 ;  methyl  fluoride, 
207  ;  normal  methyl  sulphite,  ib. ;  hy- 
drogen methyl  sulphate,  or  methyl 
sulphuric  acid,  ib. ;  potassium  methyl 
sulphate,  calcium  methyl  sulphate, 
barium  methyl  sulphate,  lead  methyl 
sulphate,  normal  methyl  sulphate, 
methyl  nitrite,  208;  methyl  nitrate, 
209  ;  phosphite  of  methyl.  210  ;  phos- 
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phates  of  metliyl,  ih.  \  methyl  arseuite, 
il<. :  methyl  arseuate,  ih. ;  borates  of 
methyl,  mouo-methyl  borate,  211  ; 
methyl  orthosilicute,  (7;. ;  carbonates 
of  methyl,  ;'/>. ;  mctliyl  carbonate  or 
methyl  iirethaue,  methyl  allo- 

phante,  ih. ;  methyl  tbiocarbouate,  ih. 

EtherLfication,  theories  of,  327  ;  Mitscher- 
lich,  Berzehus,  Liehig,  ih.;  Gmelin, 
HeuncU,  Sertiiruer,  Williainson,  328 

Ethers  and  Alcohols,  154  ;  ethereal  salts 
or  compoimd  ether,  ih. ;  haloid  ethers, 
155  ;  simple  and  mixed  ethers,  156 ; 
mixed  ethers  and  thio-alcohols,  157 ; 
sidphides  or  thio-ethers,  158  ;  carbamic 
ethers;  105 

Ethers  and  salts  of  acetic  acid,  496 

Ethers  of  acetic  acid,  507 

Ethers  of  butyric  acid,  595 

Ethers  of  fatty  acids,  584 

Ethers  of  inorganic  acids,  584 

Ethers  of  isobutyrlc  acids,  600 

Ethers  of  valeric  acid,  630 

Ethers,  various,  discovered  in  the  six- 
teenth century, 4 

Ethyl  acetamide,  518 

Ethyl  achohol,  282  ;  distillation,  ib. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  derivative  of  ethane,  114 

Ethyl  alcohol  on  oxidation,  12 

Ethyl  acet^ite,  507 

Ethyl  alcohol  in  nature  and  dry  distil- 
lation of  organic  substances,  297 
Ethyl  allophanate,  373 
Ethylamidomethyl  carbonate,  372 
Ethylammonium  carbamate,  404 
Ethylammonium  carbonate,  404 
Ethylammonium  chloraurate,  404 
Ethylammonium  chloride  403 
Ethylammonium  ethylthio-carbamate, 
418 

Ethylammonium  hydrosulphide,  405 
Ethylammonium  nitrate,  404 
Ethylammonium  platinii  hloride,  404 
Ethylammonium  sulphate,  404 
Ethyl-amyl  ether,  Gil 
Ethyl-amyl  sulphide,  613 
Ethyl  arsenate,  367 
Ethyl  arsenite,  360 
Ethyl  and  selenium  compounds,  397 
Ethyl  and  tellurium  compounds,  399 
Etliyl  bases,  402 
Ethyl-bismuth  cliloride,  447 
Ethyl-bismuth  iodide,  448 
Etliyl-bismuth  nitrate,  448 
Ethyl-bismuth  oxide,  447 
Ethyl  bromide,  346 
Ethyl-butyl  ketone,  623 
Ethyl  butyrate,  595 
Ethyl  cacadyl,4-12 
Ethyl  cacodylic  acid,  442 
Ethyl  caprate,  6(!4 
Ethyl  cajiroate,  635 
Ethyl-capryl  ether,  653 
Ethyl  carbamide,  419 
Ethyl  carbamine,  413 
Ethyl  carl)!imato,  371 
ElJiyl  carbimide,  415 
Ethyl  carbonates,  309  ;  hydrogen  otliyl 
carbonate  or  ethyl  carbonic  acid,  ih. ; 


normal  ethyl  carbonate,  369 ;  ethyl 
orthocarbonate,  371 ;  ethyl  chlorocar- 
bonate,    ih. ;    ethyl   carbamate,    ih.  ; 
ethylamidomethyl  carbonate,  372 
Ethylcarbonic  acid,  3()0 
Ethyl  carbonyl  ammonium  chloride,  415 
Ethyl  cetyl  ether,  674 
Ethyl  chloride,  derivative  of  ethane,  114 
Ethyl  chloride,  342 ;  preparation,  343 ; 

properties,  344 
Ethyl  chlorotarbonate,  371 
Ethyl  chlorsulphonate,  355 

Ethyl  compounds  with  the  metals,  455 

Ethyl  cyanamide,  417 

Ethyl  cyanate,  414 

Ethyl,  cyanogen  compounds  of,  413 

Ethylcj'auethonium  hydroxide,  662 

Ethyl  diacetamide,  519 

Ethyl  diamidocyauurate,  415 

Ethyl  dibromacetate,  544 

Ethylene  dibromide,  28 

Ethyl  dicarbothionate,  392 

Ethyl  dichloracetate,  537 

Ethyl  dioyanamide,  417 

Ethyl  di-iodacetate,  547 

Ethyl  dioxythiocarbonate,  391 

Ethyl  diselenide,  399 

Ethyl  disilicate,  368 

Ethyl  disulphide,  385 

Ethyl  ditelluride,  401 

Ethyl  dithiophosphate,  387 

Ethyl  dithiopyrophosphate,  388 

Ethyl  dithioxycarbonate,  393 

Ethyl  ether  or  ethyl  oxide,  323;  early 
existence  of,  ih. ;  receipt  for  ether 
after  Frobenius,  324 ;  theories  of  etheri- 
jfication,  327;  "Williamson's  theory  of 
etherification,  328 ;  preparation  of 
ether,  331 ;  manufacture  of  ether  by  the 
continuous  process,  332  ;  properties  of,  • 
333  ;  decompositions  and  uses  of,  335 

Ethyl  ferrocyanide,  416 

Ethyl  fluoride,  348 

Ethyl  formamide,  406 

Ethyl  formate,  375 ;  dichlorethyl  formate, 
376  ;  perchlorethyl  chlorformate,  ih. ; 
ethyl  orthoformate,  ih.  ;  ethyl  ortho- 
silicoformate,  377 

Ethyl  group,  279 

Ethyl  heptoate,  649 

Ethyl-hexyl  ether,  627 

Ethyl  hydrazine,  410 

Ethyl  hydrazine  urea,  421 

Ethyl  hydros(tlcnide,  397 

Ethyl  hydrosulphide,  378 

Ethyl  iodide,  346 

Ethyl  iodobutyrate,  597 

Ethyl  isobntyl  ether,  584 

I'jthyl  isocaproate,  636 

Ethyl  isocyanatc,  415 

Ethyl  isocyanurate,  415 

Ethyl  isononoato,  602 

Etliyl  isostearate,  680 

Ethyl  molissatc,  683 

Ethyl  mercaptan,  378 

lithyl  metaboratc,  367 

Ethyl  metasilicate,  369 

Kthylmcthylethylsulphine  compounds. 
384 
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Ethylmethylethylsulphiue  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, 384 

Ethylniptliylcthylsulphine  plalinic  chlo- 
ride, 384 
Ethyl  Tuoniodacetate,  54(i 
Ethyl  inonobromacetate,  543 
Ethyl  raouochloracetate,  535 
Ethyl  mouothiocarbamide,  391 
Ethyl  monothiocarbonic  add,  301 
Ethyl  mouothiophosphate,  388 
Ethyl  methyl  sulphide,  381 
Ethyl  mustard  oil,  418 
Ethyl  nitrate,  359 
Ethyl  uitrite,  356 

Ethyl  uitrite,  alcoholic  sDlutioii  ('Sj^riti's 

(Bthevis  nitrosi),  359 
Ethyl,  nitro-compouuds  of,  423 
Ethyl,  nitrogen  bases  of,  401 
Ethyl  nitrolic  acid,  428 
Ethyl  nonoate,  060 
Ethyl  octoate,  657 
Ethyl-o?tyl  ether,  651 
Ethyl  orthoborate,  367 
Ethyl  orthocarboaate,  371 
Ethyl  orthoformate,  376 
Ethyl  orthosilicate,  368 
Ethyl  orthosilipo-acetate,  455 
Ethyl  orthosilicoformate,  377 
Ethyl  orthosilicopropionate,  451 
Ethyl  orthotetrathiocarbouate,  389 
Ethyl-oxide-ohloriaated  ether,  339 
Ethyl-oxydithio-carbonic  acid,  389 
Ethyl-oxysulphooarbonate,  390 
Ethyl  palmitate,  677 
Ethyl  pentasulphidb,  386 
Ethyl  pentathiophosphate,  388 
Ethyl  pentoate,  618 
Ethyl-pentyl  carbinol,  654 
Ethyl  perchlorate,  348 
Ethyl  phosphate,  see  Phosphates 
Ethyl  phosphiue,  431 
Ethyl  phosphinic  acid,  433 
Ethyl  phosphites,  see  Phosphites 
Ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  364 
Ethyl  phosphorous  acid,  361 
Ethyl  platinocyanide,  416 
Ethyl  propinyl  ether,   vapour  density 

determination  of,  93 ;  molecular  for- 

mulre  of,  104 
Ethyl  propionate,  559 
Ethyl -propyl  carbinol,  628 
Ethyl-propyl-carbyl  ethyl  ether,  629 
Bthylpropyl  ether,  551 
Ethyl -jiropyl  ketone,  630 
Ethyl  pyrophosjjhate,  366 
Ethyl  selenide,  398 

Ethyl  semicarbazidcs,  421 ;  ethyl  hydra- 
zine urea,  ili. ;  diethyl  semiearbuzide, 
ill. 

Ethyl  silicates,  368  ;  ethyl  orthosilicate, 
ill. ;  ethyl  disilicate,  ili. ;  ethyl  raeta- 
sili-'ate,  3'i9 

Ethyl  silncolipptyl  oxide,  451,  453 

Etln  l  silicon  trichlori^le.  454 

Ethyl  stearate,  080 

Ethyl  sulphates,  352;  potassium,  ih.x 
sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  bariiun. 
lead,  silver.  3o3  ;  normal  ethyl  sulphate. 
see  Normal 


Ethyl  sulphide,  380 

Ethyl  sulphide  titanium  chloride,  381 

Ethyl  sulphide  mercuric  iodide,  381 

Ethyl  sulphide  platinum  chloride,  381 

Ethyl  sulphide  mercuric  cliloride,  331 

Ethyl  suljjhiuic  acid,  396,  397 

Ethylsidijhino  compounds,  382 ;  diethyl- 
sulphiue  compounds.  Hi. ;  triethylsul- 
phine  compouuds,  ih. ;  triethylsul- 
phine  hydroxide.  Hi. ;  triethylsulphiue 
chloride,  rt. ;  triethylsulphine  bromide, 
383 ;  triethylsulphine  iodide,  -ili. ;  tri- 
ethylsulphine nitrate,  ih. ;  triethylsul- 
phine sulphate,  Hi. ;  triethylsulphine 
cyanide,  i/i. ;  diethylmethylsulphine 
compounds,  77;. ;  diethylmethylsulphiue 
platiuic  chloride,  ih  ;  diethylmetliyl- 
sulphine  mercuric  chloride,  ih. ;  ethyl- 
methylcthylsulphine  compounds,  384 : 
ethylmethylethylsul  phine  platinic 
chloride,  ili.  ;  ethylniethjdethylsulphine 
mercuric  chloride,  ih. ;  etbyl-thiocar- 
bamide  iodide,  ih. ;  constitution  of  the" 
snlphine  compounds,  ih. 

Ethyl  sulphite,  349 

Ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  394 

Ethyl  sulphonia  chloride,  395 

Ethyl  sulphonic  ethyl  ether,  396 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  350,  352 

Ethyl  sulphurous  acid,  349 

Ethyl  telluride,  399 

Ethyl  tellurium  bromide,  401 

Ethyl  tellurium  carbonate,  401 

Ethyl  tellurium  chloride,  400 

Ethyl  tellurium  iodide,  401 

Ethyl  tellurium  nitrate,  400 

Ethyl  tellurium  oxide,  400 

Ethyl  tellurium  sulphate,  401 

Ethyl  tetrasulpbide,  386 

Ethyl  tetrathiophosphate,  3^  7 

Ethyl  thiacetate,  516 

Ethyl  thioallophonate,  394 

Ethyl  thioarsenite,  388 

Ethyl  thiocarbamale,  393 

Ethyl  thiocarbamide,  418,  422 

Ethyl-thiocarbamide  iodide,  384 

Ethyl  thiocvanate,  417 

Ethyl  thiophosphite,  386 

Ethyl  thiosulphuric  acid,  386 

Ethyl  thioxycarbonate,  392 

Ethyl  triborate,  367 

Ethyl  tribromacetate,  545 

Ethyl  trichloracetate,  542 

Ethvl  trimethvlacetate,  624 

Ethyl  trisulphule,  386 

Ethyl  trithiocarbonate,  388 

Ethyl  trithionic  acid,  396 

Ethyl  trithiophosphate,  387 

Ethyl  valerate,  620 

Ethyl  xauthato,  390 

Ethylamine,  403 

Ethylamino  ccmipounds,  401 

Ethylamine,  derivative  of  ptlianc,  114 

Ethylamine  (ethyliaque)  formula,  1'4 

Ethylamine  hydrochloride,  403 

Ethylated  chloride  of  nitrogen,  405 

Ethylated  thio-ureas.  422 ;  ethyl  thio- 
carbamide, (7'. ;  diethyl  tbiocarbamivle 
ih. 
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Ktliylated  ureas,  419  ;  ftliyl  cm-bamiilc, 
iV). ;  a-iliethyl  carbamide,  420 ;  fi-cli- 
ethyl  carbamide,  (/'. ;  tricthyl  carba- 
miile,  til. ;  tetraetbyl  carbamide,  ?/). 

Ethylates,  S2'2 ;  potassium,  sodium, 
thalliun\,  barium,  ziu;;,  ih. ;  alumi- 
nium, 333 

Ktbyleuo,  3(5,  117 

Ktliyleue  alcoliol,  28 

Ethylene  chlorliydratfi,  28 

Ettli'ug  ;  normal  ethyl  carbouato,  339 

Eupiou,  139 


F. 

Fagkt  ;  hexyl  alcohol,  630  ;  primary  iso- 
heptyl  alcohol,  643 

"  Faints  "  from  potato-spirit,  549 

Faraday;  isomerism,  120;  spirit  from 
coal-gas,  296  ;  inhalation  of  ether,  337 

Fatty  a'jid  series  from  marsh  gas  hydro- 
carbons, 37 

Fatty  acids,  molecular  formulas  of,  108  ; 
paraffin  obtained  froiu,  137,  139  ;  sub- 
stitution products  of,  178 

Fatty  acids  and  primary  alcohols,  169 : 
synthesis  of,  179 

Fatty  acids  containing  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-four  atoms  of  carbon,  680  ;  uon- 
decatoic,  arachidic,  medullic,  beheuic, 
ill. ;  lignoceric,  hyrenasic,  681 

Fatty  acids ;  general  properties  of  the, 
684;  separation  of,  ih.  ;  partial  neutra- 
lization, ill. ;  fractional  precipitation, 
685  ;  boiling  point,  686 ;  melting  point, 
687 

Fatty  group  of  carbon  compounds,  128 
Fehling ;   paraldehyde,  479 ;  metalde- 

hyde,  480 
Ferric  a;etate,  505  ;  xanthate,  390 
Ferrous  acetate,  505 
Filhol ;  iodoform,  259 
Fisoher  ;  azide  compounds,  421  ;  formic 

acid,  269  ;  capric  acid,  665 
Fittig  ;  primary  propyl  alcohol,  549  ;  di- 

choracetonc,  571 ;  pelargonic  acid,  630; 

methyl-nonyl  ketone,  666 
Fitz  ;  propionic  acid,  557,  558 ;  butyric 

acid,  593 

"  Flashing  point"  of  petroleum,  146 
Formamide,  277 

Formates,  274  ;  potassium,  sodium,  am- 
monium, calcium,  ih.;  barium,  lead, 
copper,  silver,  mercuric,  275 ;  mercu- 
rous,  methyl,  276 ;  methylorthofor- 
niatc,  277  ;  formamide,  ;  methyl  for- 
mamide, 278  ;  reactions  of  formic  acid 
and  the  formati-s,  ih. 

Formic  acid,  12,  113,  269  ;  synthesis  of, 
271  ;  preparation  of  anhydrous  formic 
acid,  272  ;  properties,  273 

Formic  acicl  and  the  formates,  reactions 
of,  278 

Formic  aldehyde,  2G6 

Formyl  group,  206 

Formula;,  calculation  of,  83  ;  molecular, 
84,  103  ctserj.;  empirical  and  rational, 
112  el  scq.;  constitutional,  ll'i 


Fourcroy;  ether,  326  ;  properties  of  ether, 

334  ;  OTue-oil  and  ether,  354 
Fractional  distillation,  147  - 
Frauchimont ;  norni.il  heptic  acid;  648  ; 

uormal  nonoic  acid,  660 
Fraukland  ;  hydrocarbons,  19 ;  some  acids 
conjugate  compounds,  30;   action  of 
zinc,  130  ;  chloride  of  ethyl  hydride, 
132 ;  synthetic  method,  180 ;  arsen- 
flimethyl,  235 ;  "  chemical  valency," 
//'.;  zinc-methyl  and  ethyl,  246  ;  mer- 
cury-methyl, 250  ;  ethane,  279 ;  boron 
compounds  of  ethyl,  448;  zinc  ethyl, 
456,  460  ;  mercury  ethide,  463 ;  lead- 
tetraethyl,  466  ;  acetic  etlier,  507  ;  pro- 
pionic acid,  556  ;  cyanethine,  562  ;  bu- 
tane, 577  ;  l)utyric  acid,  593  ;  isobutyric 
acid,  599  ;  isopeutane,  606 ;  isopentyl 
alcohol,  609  ;  isobutyl  methyl  ketone, 
631 ;  isocaproic  acid,  636 ;  diethylacetic 
acid,  637  ;  isocaproyl  nitril,  ih. ;  tetra- 
methyl-hesane,  663 
Frapoli ;  monoclilorether,  338 
Freund ;  ketones,  182  ;  dibutyryl,  596 
Freezing-machine,  Vincent,  204 
Fridau ;  dicetyl  ether,  673  ;  tricetylamiue, 
675 

Friedel  ;  secondary  alcohols,  182 ;  silico- 

heptyl  oxide,  453 ;  silicon  acetate,  512  ; 

isopropyl  alcohol,  563  ;  methyl  propyl 

carbinol;  604 
Friedel  and  Crafts ;  ethyl  orthosilicate, 

368  ;  ethyl  metasilicate,  369 
Friedlandcr ;   methyltriethyl  stiboniuni 

compounds,  447 
Frobenius,  Sigismund  Augustus  ;  ether, 

324,  326,  357 
Fruit  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  286 
Fuel,  alcohol  as  a,  316 
Fulminates,  decompositions  of  the,  529 
Fulminic  acid,  524 
Fulminuric  acid,  530 

Funk;  bored  the  first  flowing  oil-weli, 
144 

Furnaces,  53  et  ser/. 
Fusel-oil,  148,  288 


G. 

Gai.  ;  tribromncctic  acid,  545 
Gallic  soap,  689 

Gamgee ;  experiments  with  mercury- 
methyl,  251 

Gas-burner,  Bunsen's  uon-luminous,  53 

Gas-combustion  furnaces,  53  U  .-leg. 

Gas-springs,  145 

Gases  absorbed  by  alcohol,  317 

Ganllhcria  procumhcns  ;  ethereal  oil  of, 
195  ;  pnncldtii,  methyl  salts  obtained 
from,  ih.;  Icurocarpit,  methyl  salts 
obtained  from, 

Gauticr ;  propiunitril,560 

Gay-Lussac;  discovers  cyanogen,  9  ;  ex- 
periments on  weight  of  vapour,  10; 
method  of  analysis,  43 ;  composition 
of  acids,  59  ;  determination  of  vapour- 
density,  87 ;  example  of  method,  88  ; 
alcoholumetric  tables,  302 ;  wine-tester, 
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308 ;  analysis  of  ether,  326 ;  ethyl 
iotlide,  346  ;  ethyl  sulpluiric  acid,  350  ; 
fulmiiiic  acid,  524;  silver  fulminate,  525 
Gazoliue,  146 

Gober ;  zinc  acetate,  499 ;  tribasic  lead 
acetate,  502 ;  verdegris,  ib. ;  ferric 
acetate,  505 

Geissc ;  chloropicriu,  261 

Geissler ;  vaporimotcr,  312 

Gelis  ;  butyric  acid,  591 

Geoffrey ;  alcohol  tost,  301 

Gerhardt ;  theory  of  polybasic  acids,  21 ; 
types  and  radicals,  22  et  seq  ;  table  of 
tj'^ljes,  25 ;  constitution  of  chemical 
compounds,  26 ;  copulated  compounds, 
29  ;  organic  compounds,  31 ;  homoloi/ous 
and  heterjloi/oiis  series,  3S ;  cldoropicrin, 
261;  formic  acid,  270;  and  Chancel; 
ethyl  sulphonio  chloride,  395 ;  acetyl 
oxide,  509;  acetyl  chloride,  513;  ful- 
minic  acid,  525;  pelargonic  acid,  660 '; 
oil  of  rue,  666 

German  soap,  689 

Gessner ;  ether,  323 

Geuther;  dichlormethaue,  254;  normal 
ethyl  carbonate,  370;  acetone,  570 

Giesecke  ;  methyl  -  nonyl  ketone,  666  ; 
pelargonic  acid,  660 

Gilpin  ;  normal  alcohol,  302 

Gladstone  ;  zinc  methyl,  246,  460  ;  urea, 
530 

Glaser  ;  combustion  furnace,  55 
Glauber ;  ethyl  chloride,  342  ;  acetic  a:id, 
484 

Glycollic  acid,  formula,  118 

Gmelin ;  on  the  classification  of  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds,  9 ;  nucleus 
theory,  16  ;  organic  compounds,  31  ; 
methyl  alcohol,  194 ;  etherificatiou, 
328  ;  normal  ethyl  carbonate,  370 

Gold  mercaptide,  380 

Gornp-Besanez ;  methyl-nonyl  ketone, 
666 

Gossage,  William ;  soap  statistics,  694 ; 

Frederick  H.,  soap  statistics,  695 
Gossleth  ;    tetramethyl  -  hexane,    6&3 ; 

normal  dodecataue,  667 
Gottlieb  ;  propionic  acid,  556 
Goulard's  lotion,  502 
GrsBcus,  Marcus;  alcohol  {aqua  ardeiis), 

285 

Graham  ;  the  alcoholates,  321 
Grain  spirit,  preparation  of,  287 
Grimm  ;  mctyl-nonyl  ketone,  666 
Grimshaw ;  hexyl  alcohol,  641 
Grote  ;  acid  from  valerain  root,  618 
Groves  ;  ethyl  chloride,  343,  344 ;  tthyl- 

amine.  hydrochloride,  403 
Grunzweig  ;  butyric  acids,  598 
Guanidines,  compound,  166 
Guano,  dimetliylamiue  in.  221 
Gustavson;  tetra-iodomethano,  261 
Guthrie;  properties  of  ether,  334 
Guthzeit ;  di-octyl  .acetic  acid,  680 

H. 

ITabehmann  ;  determination  of  vapour 
density,  !>4 


Hallwachs ;  aluminium-ethyl,  465 
Haloid  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals, 
173 

Haloid  compounds  of  acetyl,  513 

Hare ;  ethyl  perchlorate,  348 

Haruitz-Hamitzky ;  chloracetene,  480 

Hatchettite,  140 

Heodecatyl  alcohol,  672 

Hecht ;  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  628 

Heintz;  ethyl  nitrate,  360;  acetoiiino, 
574 ;  acetone  products,  575  ;  separa- 
tion of  fatty  acids,  685 

Helmholt ;  organic  researches,  5 

Hendecatoic  acid,  667 

Hendecatone,  665 

Hendecatyl  group,  665 

Hennell ;  spirit  from  coal  gas,  296 ; 
etherification,  328 ;  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid,  350,  351  ;  wine-oil,  354;  fulminat- 
ing mercury,  528 

Henry,  William  ;  isomerism,  120 ;  gases, 
191 

Heptaldehyde,  647 
Heptamide,  649 
Heptane,  639 
Heptoic  acids,  646 
Heptonitril,  649 
Heptoyl  oxide,  649 
Heptyl  acetate,  642 
Heptyl  bromide,  642 
Heptyl  chloride,  642 
Heptyl-ethyl  ether,  642 
Heptyl  group,  639 
Heptyl  heptoate,  649 
Heptyl  iodide,  642 

Heracleum  cjiijantcum,  626 ;  oil  from  seed 
of,  195  ;  alcohol  in,  297  ;  primary  octyl 
alcohol  from,  651 

Heracleum  sphondylium,  primary  octyl 
alcohol  from,  650 

Hermstiidt ;  acetic  acid,  4S6 

Herodotus;  pissasphaltum  used  for  em- 
balming, 142 

Hess  ;  combustion  furu.ice,  53 

Heterologous  series,  38 

Hexane,  625 

Hexchloracetoue,  572 

Hexethyl-silico-ethaue,  451 

Hesmethyl  ethane,  656 

Hexoic  or  caproic  .icids,  634 

Hexyl  acetate,  627,  628 

Hexyl  alcohol,  626 

Hexylamiue,  628 

Hexyl  bromide,  627,  628 

Hexyl  chloride,  62S 

Hexyl  group,  625 

Hexyl-hvdrosulphide,  628 

Hexyl  iodide,  627 

Hexyl  oxide,  628 

Hexyl  thiocarbiniido,  62S 

Hexyl  thiocyauate,  628 

Historical  Introduction,  3-39 

Hohsou  ;  ethyl  trithionic  acid,  396 

Hofmann  ;  chlorinated  anilines,  18  ;  fur- 
u.ace,  55;  detcrmiu.ition  of  vapour 
density,  89;  at  higher  teniper.itures, 
91  ;  synthesis  of  primary  alcohols,  179: 
methaue.  191  ;  methylamiun,  218;  A\~ 
muthyhimine,  22<"> ;  mouomcthylphos- 
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phiue  ami  diinetliylpliospliiue,  229 ; 
tetraclilormothaue,  257  ;  chloropicriu, 
2&2 ;  methino  disulphonic  acid,  204 ; 
formic  aldeliydo,  2(jU ;  formainido, 
277;  etiiylaniiue,  401,  402;  tri- 
iodide,  409 ;  etliyl  pliospbine,  431 ; 
trie.tliyl  phosphiuo,  433 ;  paratliial- 
deliyde,  4S1  ;  acetonitril,  522 ;  iiiouo- 
chloracetic  acid,  533 ;  propiouiti-il, 
501  ;  secondary  butyl  thiocarbiuiide, 
583 

Homologous  series,  38 
Howard  ;  f ulminic  acid,  524 
Hugeus ;  ethyl  uitrite,  350 
Hiisemauu  ;  ethyl  tritliiocarbonate,  388 
Hyojuasic  acid,  081 
Hydrazine  compounds,  161 
Hydrides  and  radicals,  132 
Hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  37 
Hydrocarbons  from  alcohol  radicals,  19 
Hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  130 
Hydrochloric  ether,  10 
Hydrochloride  of  dimethylamiue,  221 
Hj'drochloride  of  methylaraine,  220 
Hydrochloride  of  trimetliyiaraine,  223 
Hydrogen  amy]  sulphate,  012 
Hydrogen  ethyl  carbonate,  369 
Hydrogen  ethyl  phosphite,  361 
Hydrogen  ethyl  selenate,  350 
Hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate,  or  ethyl  sul- 
phuric acid,  350 ;  preparation,  ih. ;  pro- 
perties, 351 
Hydrogen  methyl  sulphate,  207 
Hydrogen  silver  fulminate,  520 
Hydrometers,  303 ;  Sykes's,  305 


I. 

Iatro  chemistrt,  4 

Imidodimethyl-acetodimethyl- propionic 

acid,  575 
Inactive  amyl  alcohol,  608 
Iodine,  determination  of,  75 
Iodine  substitution  products,  546 
Iodoform,  259 

Isobutane  and  its  derivatives,  583 

Isobutyl  acetate,  584 

Isobutyl  alcohol,  187,  583 

Isobutylamine,  585 

Isobutyl  borate,  584 

Isobutyl  bromide,  58^1 

Isobutyl  butyrate,  595 

Isobutyl  carbamiue,  585 

Isobutyl  carbiuol,  008 

Isobutyl  carbonate,  584 

Isobutyl  chloride,  584 

Isobutyl  compounds,  597,  600  ;  isobutyr- 
aldeliyde,  597  ;  isobutyric  acid,  598  ; 
calcium  isobutyrate,  599 ;  silver  iso- 
butyratc,  ih.;  zinc  isobutyrate,  ih.; 
ethers  of  isobutyric  acids,  600 ;  isobu- 
tyryl  comi)ounds,  ih. ;  isobutyramide, 
if).;  isobutyronitril,  ib.;  substitution 
products  of  isobutyric  acid,  ih. ;  brom- 
isohutyric  acids,  001 

Tsolnityl-dimethyl  carbinol,  6-15 

Isobutyl  formate,  584 

Isobutyl  hydrosulphide, 585 


Isobutyl  iodide,  584 
Isobutyl-methyl  ketone,  031 
Isobutyl  mustard  oil,  585 
Isobutyl  nitrate,  5S4 
Isobutylphosphine,  585 
Isobutyl  propionate,  584 
Isobutyl  silicate,  584 
Isobutyl  sul^jhide,  585 
Isobutyl  thiocyanate,  585 
Isobutyl  trithiocarbonate,  585 
Isobutyraldehyde,  597 
Isobutyramide,  000 
Isobutyrates,  599 
Isobutyric  acid,  187,  598 
Isobutyric  acids,  ethers  of,  000 
Isobutyric  acid,  substitution  products  of, 
600 

Isobutyronitril,  600 
Isocapric  acid,  005 
Isocapric  alcohol,  063 
Isocapric  aldehyde,  005 
Isocaproic  acid,  636 
Isocaproyl  aldehyde,  636 
Isocaproyl  anhydride,  636 
Isocaproyl  chloride,  630 
Isocaproyl  nitril,  637 
Isocaproylamide,  637 
Isoceryl  alcohol,  082 
Isootoic  acid,  657 
Isoctyl  alcohol,  655 
Isoctyl-methyl  ketone,  663 
Isocyanates,  164 
Isocyanides,  103 
Isocyanuric  acid,  530 
Isodibutol,  655 

Isoheptaue  and  its  derivatives,  643 
Isoheptoic  acid,  049 
Isoheptyl-acetic  acid,  062 
Isoheptyl  alcohol,  primary  and  secondary, 
643 

Isohexaue  and  its  derivatives,  630 
Isohexoic  acid,  036 
Isomeric  compounds,  123 
Isomerides,  122 

Isomerism,  119  ;  in  the  restricted  sense, 
121 

Isomerism  ;  physical,   126;  unexplained, 

127 
Isomers,  121 
Isononoic  acid,  661 
Isocenanthylic  acid,  649 
Isopalmitic  acid,  677 
Iso-paraffins,  135 

Isopentane  and  its  derivatives  606 
Isopentoic  acid,  018 
Isojjentyl  alcohol,  008 
Isopropyl  acetate,  505 
Isojjropyl  alcohol,  503 
Isopropyl  borate,  565 
Isojjropyl  bromide,  564 
Isoprojiyl  butyrate,  595 
Isopropyl  carbamiue,  606 
Isopropyl  chloride,  504 
Isopropyl  cyanatc,  506 
Isoprnpyl-cthyl-mctliyl  carbinol,  645 
Isopropyl  iodide,  504 
Isopro])yl-isobutyl  carbinol,  655 
Isopropyl  nitrate,  5()5 
Isopropyl  uitrite,  505 
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Isopropyl  oxide,  56 1 
Isopropyl  phosphiiic,  567 
Isopropyl  phospbiuic  acid,  567 
Isopropyl  tliiocyanate,  566 
Isopropyl  witli  phosphorus,  coinpouu.ls 
of,  567 

Iso^jropyl  with  sulphur,  compouuds  of,565 
Isostearia  acid,  680 
Isothiooyanates,  166 

J. 

Jacobsen  ;  substitution  product?  of  ether' 
338  ;  monoKhlor-ether,  ib. ;  peutachlor- 
ethyl  oxide,  340 
Janecek ;  uormal  heptoic  add,  648 
Japanese  plan  of  preparing  rice-spirit, 
295 

John;  first  to  examine  beeswax,  681 
Johnson's  Lexicon   Chymicum;  alcohol, 
285 

Jourdau  ;  heptyl  alcohol,  641 
Joy  ;  ethyl  selenide,  398 
Judson  ;  trichloracetic  acid,  541 
Junca,  della;  methylamine,  218 


K. 

Kampfee  ;  ff^ttrgyl,  671 

Kane  ;  mesilchloral,  571 ;  mesityl  oxide, 
573 ;  acetone,  569 

Kauownikoff  ;  methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  581 

Kay ;  ethylorthoformate,  376 

Kekule  ;  metliyl  ether,  27  ;  definition  of 
organic  chemistry,  32  ;  carbon  a  tetrad 
element,  34 ;  metaldehyde,  480 ;  tlii- 
aoetic  acid,  515  ;  fulmiuic  acid,  525  : 
fulminuric  acid,  530 

Ketones,  182  i-.t  seq. 

Klaprotb's  iron  tincture,  506 

Klinger :  parathialdeliyde,  481  ;  o-para- 
thialdehyde,  482 

Klippel ;  lead  triethyl,  467 

Kolbe;  hydrocarbons,  19  ;  some  acids  as 
conjugate  compounds,  30;  determina- 
tion of  sulphur,  78;  electrolysis  of  the 
fatty  acids,  130  ;  ciiloride  of  ethyl  hy- 
dride, 132  ;  preparation  of  paraffin,  137  ; 
paraffin  from  fatty  acids,  ih. ;  uomcu- 
clature  for  alcohols,  171 ;  secondary 
alcohols,  182 ;  tertiary  alcohols,  186  ; 
methyl  sulphonic  acid,  215 ;  nitro- 
methane  227 ;  carbon  tetrachloride, 
487  ;  arsen-dimctbyl,  235  ;  etliane,  279 ; 
trichloracetic  acid,  541 ;  propionic  acid, 
556;  cyanethine,  562;  secondary  pro- 
])yl  alcohol,  563  ;  isobutyric  acid,  598  ; 
isocaprnio  acid,  636  ;  isocaproyl  uitril, 
637  ;  tctramethyl  butane,  654 

J\o]]fer  ;  phitiuum  in  organic  analysis,  GO 

Kopp ;  specific  gravity  of  methyl  al- 
cohol, 198  ;  boiling  point  of  methyl 
alcohol,  ih. ;  ethyl  nitrite,  358  :  ethyl 
formate,  375 ;  ethyl  sidphonic  acid, 
394;  butyl  alcohol,  "576 

Kriinicr;  jjropyl  alcohol,  519;  tricldor- 

aitetonc,  571 
Kniger;  ethyl  clilmnde,  313 


Kuhlraann;  ether  compounds,  337 ;  ethyl 

chlor.suiphonate,  355 
Kiiukel ;  ethyl  nitrite,  350 

L. 

Labenbukg  ;  silicoheptyl  oxide, '  453 ; 
silicon  acetate,  512 ;  triethyl  methane, 
644 

Landolt ;  trimethylstibine,  243 

Laugl6s  ;  otto  of  roses,  671 

Lassaigne  ;  detection  of  nitrogen,  64 ; 

etliyl  phosphoric  acid,  364 
Latschinoff  ;  acetone  bases,  574 
I;auragnais ;  properties  of  ether,  335 ; 

acetic  ether,  507 
Lam-ent ;  theory  of  substitutions,  15 ; 

theory  of  chemical  constitution,  16 ; 

theory  of  polybasic  acids,  21 ;  types 

and  radicals,  22  et  seq. ;  fulminic  acid, 

525  ;  "  acide  azoleique,"  618 
Lam-ic  acid,  668 

Lavoisier ;  discovers  the  composition  of 
carbon  dioxide,  6  ;  on  the  composition 
of  chemical  bodies,  ih. ;  on  the  tompo- 
sition  of  the  animal  kingdom,  7 ;  sys- 
tem of  cliemistry,  ih. ;  his  researches 
on  fermentation,  ib. ;  method  of  analy- 
sis, 40 ;  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
sugar,  288  ;  acetic  acid,  485 

Lawrance  ;  lead-tetraethyl,  466 

Lea ;  methyl  nitrate,  209  ;  methylamine, 
218 ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 

Lead  acetate,  499 

Laad  acetates,  501 

Lead  chromate  in  combustions,  59 

Lead-diethyl  phosphate,  365 

Lead-dioxide,  preparation  of,  62 

Lead-ethyl  carbonate,  468 

Lead-ethyl  chloride,  468 

Lead-ethyl  compounds,  467 

Lead-ethyl  cyanide,  468 

Lead-ethyl  hydroxide,  467 

Lsad-ethyl  nitrate,  468 

Lead-ethyl  nitrite,  358 

Lead-ethyl  phosphate,  364 

Lead-ethyl  phosphite,  362 

Lead-ethyl  selenate,  356 

Lead-ethyl  sulphate,  353 

Lead-ethyl  sulphite,  468 

Lead-ethyl  sulphonate,  396 

Lead-ethyl  thiocyauate,  46S 

Lead  formate,  275 

Lead  melissate,  683 

Lead  mercnptide,  379 

Lead-metliyl,  252 

Lead-met  liyl  sulpliatc,  208 

Ji'  ad-metliyl  sulphonate,  216 

Lead  propionate,  558 

Lead-sesquianiyl,  (jl5 

Lead  soap,  693 

Luad-tetraetliyl,  466 

Lead  thiacetate,  516 

Ijcad-triethyl,  467 

Ticad  with  ethyl  compounds,  466 

Lead  xauthate,  390 

Lc  Hi'l ;  m(>tliyl  jiroi>yl  carbiuol,  605 
active  amyl  alcohol.  6 '9;  methyl-di 
ethyl  iiicthanc,  (!31 
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Leblauc ;  synthesis  of  primary  alcohols, 

179  ;  ncetamido,  517  ;  acetouitril,  521 ; 

raouochlonicetic  acid,  533 ;  propionic 

acid,  55t) ;  butyronitril,  590 
Lemery,  Nicolas ;  his  Coiirs  <le  Chymie,  5  ; 

his  s3'stem  of  classification,  ib. ;  acetic 

acid,  485  ;  acetone,  568 
Lerch ;  caprylic  acid,  050 ;  capric  acid, 

004 
Lethal,  073 

Libavius  ;  explosive  fire-damp,  190  ;  alco- 
hol, 285 ;  acetone,  568 

Lieben  and  Kossi;  synthetic  method, 
180 

Lieben  ;  properties  of  ether,  335  ;  substi- 
tution products  of  ether,  338  ;  dichlor- 
ethyl  oxide,  339  ;  aldehyde,  537  ;  butyl 
alcohol,  577 ;  isobutyric  acid,  598 ; 
pentoic  acid,  617 ;  normal  heptoic 
acid,  048  ; 

Liebig;  on  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid, 
11 ;  radical  theory,  12  ;  grouping  com- 
pounds, 13 ;  definition  of  a  compound 
radical,  14 ;  metal  in  permanganic  acid, 
17  ;  his  attack  on  the  French  chemists, 
18 ;  theory  of  polybasic  acids,  20 ; 
compound  ammonias,  23 ;  original 
method  of  analysis,  48 ;  improved,  51 ; 
relative  determination  of  nitrogen,  67  ; 
determination  of  sulphur,  78  ;  methyl 
alcohol,  194 ;  chloroform,  254 ;  methene 
disulphouic  acid,  264 ;  formic  acid,  270  ; 
etherification,  327 ;  substitution  pro- 
ducts of  ether,  338  ;  sulphoviuate  of 
wine-oil,  354 ;  ethyl  phosj)horic  acid, 
364;  ethyl  hydrosulphide,  378 ;  acetyl, 
475  ;  aldehyde,  ih. ;  metaldehyde,  480  ; 
fulminic  acid,  524,  525  ;  silver  fulmi- 
nate, ih. ;  mercury  fulminate,  526  ; 
fulminuric  acid,  530 ;  chloral,  537 ; 
acetone,  569 ;  dichloracetone,  571  ; 
heptoic  acids,  646 ;  consumption  of 
soap,  690 

Liebig  and  "Wohler;  ethyl  aUophanate, 
373 

Liebreich;  chloral  hydrate,  539 
Lignoceric  acid,  681 
Ligroin,  140 

Jjimpricht ;  aldehydes,  180 ;  butyro  acetic 
acid,  557 

Linnemann;  apparatus  for  fractional  dis- 
tillation, 149;  primary  propyl  alcohol, 
549 ;  propyl  alcohol,  550  ;  monochlor- 
acetone,  570  ;  trimethyl  carbylamine, 
590  ;  butyric  acid,  593  ;  butyronitril, 
596 

Thinking  of  atoms,  112 

Lit/Jior  anncli/iius  llnffmaiii,  or  Hoffman's 
drops,  3-4 

Liqvor  luminosns,  324 

Tj  )ng  ;  ether  as  an  aufcsthetio  agent,  337 

r.orin  ;  formamide,  277 

fjourent^o ;  uonyl  alcohol,  659 

Tjowig  ;  tribromincthaue,  257  ;  ethyl  bro- 
inido,  340 ;  ethyl  formate,  375  ;  etiiyl 
sulplumic  acid,  394 ;  ctliyl  selenidi", 
398  ;  hromal,  544  ;  bromal  hydrate,  5 15 

Tiowitz  :  alcohol,  297  ;  anhydrous  alcohiil, 
297  ;  acetic  acid,  484 


Lully;  distillation,  283;  alcohol,  297  ; 
alcohol  test,  31)1 ;  ethyl  ether,  323 ; 
otliyl  nitrite,  350;  potassimn  acetate, 
490 

M. 

Macaiuh  ;  methyl  alcohol,  194 

Jlacquer ;  acetic  acid,  485 

Miignesium  ethide,  455 

Magnesium-methyl,  245 

Magnus's  green  salt,  404 

Malaguti ;  substitution  products,  15  ;  di- 
chlorformic  ether,  19;  synthesis  of 
primary  alcohols,  179;  substitution 
products  of  ether,  338  ;  tetrachlor-ethyl 
oxide,  340 ;  acetamide,  517 ;  aeeto- 
nitril,  521 ;  trichloracetic  acid,  540 ; 
propionic  acid,  550  ;  butyronitril,  596 

Mallet ;  ethyl  tellm-ide,  399 

Malligand  ;  ebullioscope,  309 

Malt  vinegar,  488 

"  Manufactured  "  wine,  316 

Marcet;  methyl  alcohol,  194 

Marchand;  mne  oil,  354 

Margaric  acid,  677 

Marignac  ;  dichlordinitromethane,  262 
Marine  soap,  693 

Markowuikoff ;    isobutyric    acid,    598 ; 

caproic  acid,  638 
Marseilles  soap,  692 
Marsh  gas,  28  et  seq. 

Marsh  gas  hydrocarbons,  fatty  acid  series 
from,  37 

Marsh  gas,  properties  of,  190 ;  not  poison- 
ous, 191 

Marsson ;  isobutyric  acid,  598 ;  lauric 
acid,  668 

Mashing  iu  manufacture  of  alcohol,  287 
Maumen6  ;  dichloracetic  acid,  536 
Meconio  acid,    molecular  formula  of, 
100 

Medullio  acid,  680 

Melsens;  reverse  substitutions,  18;  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  487 ;  glacial  acetic  acid, 
497  _ 

Melissic  acid,  083 

Melissyl  alcohol,  082 

Melissyl  chloride,  683 

Melissyl  hydrosulphide,  683 

Melissyl  iodide,  683 

Mendelejeff ;  origin  of  petroleum,  143; 
properties  of  jjure  alcohol,  299 ;  pri- 
mary propyl  alcohol,  548 

Meiidius ;  synthetic  method,  179  ;^ethyl- 
aminc,  218  ;  propylamine,  552 

Menecrates  ;  lead  plaster,  093 

JlTerrnriaUs  aiiiniti,  methylene  occurs  in, 
219  ;  triniethylamine  iu,  221 

JlfcrcurMlis perennis,  methylene  occurs  in, 
219 

Mercuric  acetate,  504 
Mercuric  formate,  275 
Mercuric  raercaptido,  379 
Mcrcvu'ous  acetate,  504 
]\I(!rcMrous  formate,  270 
Mercury  acetamide,  518 
I\l('r(:ury-nmyl,  615 
Mercury  (^thide,  463 
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Merciiry-ethyl  bromide,  4G-1 
Mercury-ethyl  chloride,  4G4 
Mercury-otliyl  coiupounds,  464 
Mercury-ethyl  eyimide,  465 
Mercury-ethyl  hydroxide,  464 
Mercury-ethyl  iodide,  404 
Mercury-ethyl  nitrate^  465 
Mercury-ethyl  sulphide,  465 
Mercury  ethyl  sulphate,  465 
Mercury  fulminate,  526 
Mercury  isobutyl,  585 
Mercury-methyl,  350 
Mercury-methyl  chloride,  251 
Mercury -methyl  iodide,  251 
Mercury-methyl  sulphate,  25*3 
Mercury-methyl  sulphide,  252 
Mercury-octyl,  651 
Mercury  propyl,  555 
Merrill ;  methyl  bromide,  205 
Mesiuo  ;  myristic  acid,  670 
Mesityl  oxide,  573,  573 
Mesityleue,  572 
Meso-paraffius,  136 
Metachloral,  538 
Metaldehyde,  480 
Metalepsy,  14 

Metallic  compounds  of  methyl,  245 ; 
magnesium  methyl,  245 ;  zinc-methyl 
or  zinc  methide,  246 ;  mercury  methyl, 
250  ;  mercury-methyl  chloride,  251 ; 
mercury-methyl  iodide,  251 ;  mercury- 
methyl  sulphate,  252 ;  aluminium 
methyl,  ib.  ;  lead-methyl,  252 ;  tin 
tetramethyl,  253 ;  tin  dimethyl  or 
stanno-tetramethyl,  ib. ;  tin  dimethyl 
iodide,  ib. 

Metallurgy,  4 

Metamftric  bodies,  121 

Metamerism,  123 

Methal,  673 

Methane  (methyl  hydride),  190;  ob- 
served by  the  ancients,  ib. ;  properties, 
191 ;  preparation,  193  ;  synthesis  of, 
193 

Methene  disulphonio  acid,  264 
Metheue  dibromide,  357 
Methine  trisulphonic  acid,  265 
Methods  of  analysis,  ^ce  Analysis  methods 
of. 

Methyl  acetate  507 

Methyl  alcohol  on  oxidation,  12 

Methyl  alcohol,  113,  194 ;  commercial 
preijaration,  195 ;  pure  preparation, 
197 ;  profierties  of,  198 

Methyl  allophante,  212 

Methyl-anniie,  28,  37,  113,  218;  hydro- 
chlorate  of,  230 ;  sulphate  of,  ib. ; 
nitrate  of,  ib. ;  carbonate  of,  ib. 

Methyl-ammonium  carbonate,  320 

Methyl-ammonium  chloride,  220 

Methyl-ammonium  nitrate,  220 

Methyl-ammonium  sulphate,  220 

]\[cthyl-amyl  ether,  611 

Methyl-anthracene,  molecular  formuliB 
of,  103 

Methyl-anthracene,  vapour  density  of,  97 

Methylarseu  dichloride,  242 

Methyl  arsenate,  210 

Jletliyl,  arsenic  compounds  of,  234 


Methyl  arseuite,  210 
Methylarseuoxiile,  342 
Methylarseusulphide,  242 
Methylated  spirit,  317 
Methyl  bromide,  305 
Methyl-hutyl-acetic  acid,  649 
Methyl-butyl  carbiuol,  027 
Metliylbutylketone,  583 
Methyl  butyrate,  595 
Methyl  cajjrate,  664 
Methyl-capryl  ether,  053 
Methyl  carbamine,  224 
Methyl  carbimide,  225 
Methyl  carbonate,  213 
Methyl  chloride,  113,  202 
Methyl  cyanate,  335 
Methyl  cyanide,  521 
Methyl,  cyanogen  comjiounds  of,  324 
Methylene  dichloride,  3o3 
Methyl-diethyl-acetic  arid,  050 
Methyl-diethyl  carbinol,  631 
Methyl-diethyl  methane  and  its  deriva- 
tives, 631 
Methyl  disulphide,  215 
Methylene  di-iodide,  258 
Methyl  ether,  27 

Methyl,  ethereal  salts  of,  202,  et  sej. ;  see 
Ethereal  salts  of  methyl 

Methyl-ethyl  acetic  acid,  182 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  581 

Methyl-ethyl-ether,  341 

Methyl-ethyl  sulphonate,  396 

Methyl  fluoride,  207 

Methyl  formamide,  278 

Methyl  formate,  376 

Methyl  group,  190 

Methyl-guanidine,  324 

Methyl-hendecatyl  ketone,  009 

Methyl-heptdecatyl  ketone,  079 

Methyl-hexyl-acetic  acid,  661 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  051 

Methyl-hexyl  ketone,  654 

Methyl  hydrosulphide,  212 

Methyl  iodide,  306 

Methyl  isocyanate,  225 

Methyl-isopropyl  carbinol,  615 

Methyl  mercaptan,  313 

Methyl-mercaptau-disulphonic  acid,  265 

Metbyl-mercaptau  trisulphonic  acid,  265 

Methyl,  metallic  compounds  of,  345 

Methyl  must-ard  oil,  227 

Methyl  nitrate,  209 

Metliyl  nitrite,  308 

Methj'l-nonyl  carbiuol,  666 

Methyl-nouyl  ketone,  666 

Methyl  octoate,  657 

Methylorthoformate,  377 

Methyl  oxide  or  di-methyl  ether,  prepara- 
tion of,  300 

Methyl-peutyl  carbinol,  042 

Methyl  phosphiue.  229 

Methyl  phosphinic  acid,  231 

Methyl  phosphouium  chloride,  231 

Methyl  phosphouium  iodide,  231 

Methyl,  phosphorus  compounds  of,  239 

Methyl  propionate,  559 

JMethyl-propyl-acetic  acid,  638 

JMethyl-pro])yl  carbiuol,  604 

Methylpropyl  etlicr,  551 
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Methyl-propyl  ketoue,  C05,  GIG 
Methyl  soloiiide,  216 
Methylseloni-ilichloride,  217 
IMethylseleui-uitrato,  217 
Metliylseleni-phitiuic  chloride,  217 
Methyl,  selenium  coinpouuds  of,  21 G 
Methyl  seleuouic  acid,  217 
Methyl,  some  derivates  of,  253 ;  see  also 

Derivates  of  methyl 
Methyl  stear  ite,  G80 
Methyl  sulpiiide,  213 
Methyl  sulpliouic  acid,  215 
Methyl  sulphouic  chloride,  216 
Methyl,  sulphur  compouudh  of,  212 
Methyl  sulphuric  acid,  207 
Methyl  tellurido,  217 
Metliyl,  tellurium  compounds  of,  217 
Metliyl  tellurium  oxide,  217 
Methyl  thioearbimide,  227 
Methyl  thiocarbonate,  212 
Methyl  thiocyanate,  226 
Methyl-tridecatyl  ketone,  670 
Methyl  trimethylacetate,  624 
Methyl triethylammonium  iodide,  409 
Methyltriethylj  stibonium  compounds, 

447 

Methyl-uadecyl-ketone,  669 
Methyl-urauiue,  224 
Methyl  m-ea,  226 
Methyl  urethane,  212 
Methyl  valerate,  620 
Methyl  with  antimony,  compounds  of, 
243 

Methyl  with  boron,  compounds  of,  244 

Methyl  with  silicon,  compounds  of,  245 

INIeyer,  Carl ;  determination  of  vapour 
density,  100 

Meyer,  E.  von ;  ethylamine  salts,  405  ; 
ferric  acetate,  506  ;  cyanethine,  562 

Meyer,  J.  F. ;  sodium  acetate,  497 

Meyer,  Victor  ;  determination  of  vapour 
density  (Method  No.  1),  94  ;  (Method 
No.  2)  97  ;  nitro-methane,  297 ;  ethyl 
dicarbotliionate,  392 ;  nitro-ethane, 
423 ;  ethyl  nitrolic  acid,  428 ;  tin- 
diethyl,  469 

Millon ;  ethyl  nitrate,  359 ;  methyl 
nitrate,  209 

Minderer  ;  ammonium  acetate,  498 

Mineral  sperm,  146 

Mineral  tallow,  140 ;  wax,  ih. 

Mitchell ;  properties  of  ether,  334 

Mitscherlich  ;  etherification,  327 

Mixed  types,  28  It  ser/. 

Mixtures,  distillation  of ;  various  ex- 
amples, 153 

Mohr  ;  wine  tester,  308 

Molecular  formula,  84 ;  determination 
of,  103 ;  of  volatile  bodies,  ih. ;  of 
acids,  105  ;  of  bases,  108  ;  of  non-vola- 
tile and  neutral  bodies,  109 

Molecular  weight  determination,  81 

Monad  alcohol  radicals,  compounds  of, 
154  ;  nature  of  alcohols,  ih. ;  ethereal 
salts  or  compound  others,  ih. ;  haloid 
ethers,  155  ;  .simple  and  mixed  others, 
156;  hydrosulphidcs  and  sulphides, 
157;  sulphinc  compounds,  158;  sul- 
phonic  aci<ls,  ih. ;  compound  nnunoiiias 


or  amines,  159 ;  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  amines,  160 ;  hydrazi,uo 
compounds,  161 ;  cyanides  of  the  alco- 
hol radicals,  162 ;  cyanates  and  isocy- 
auates,  163 ;  isocyanates,  carbamides, 
or  carbonylamiuos,  164;  comijound 
ureas  or  carbamides,  ih. ;  urothanes  or 
carbamic  ethers,  165  ;  allophautes,  ih. ; 
compound  guanidines,  166 ;  thiocy- 
anatos  and  i.sothiocyanates,  ih.;  com- 
pound thio-ureas,  167 ;  nitro-paraftins, 
ih. ;  pliosphorus  Isases  or  phosphines, 
168 ;  compounds  of  alcohol  radicals 
with  silicon,  ih. ;  compovmds  of  alcohol 
radicals  with  metals,  ih. 

Mouethylarsine  compounds,  443 

Monethyl  ether,  374 

Monethyl  silicic  ether,  454 

Moniodaeetamide,  546 

Moniodacetic  acid,  546 

Monobasic  melissic  acid,  molecular  for- 
mula of,  105 

Mouobromacetic  acid,  543 

Monobromacetyl  bromide,  544 

Monobromacetyl  chloride,  544 

Monobrombutyric  acid,  597 

Monobromnitroethane,  425 

Monobromnitromethane,  263 

Monobromnitroproisane,  553 

Monochloracetaldehyde,  533 

Monochloracetamide,  535 

Monochloracetic  acid,  116,  533 

Monochloracetone,  570 

Monochloracetyl  bromide,  535 

Monochloracetyl  chloride,  116,  535 

Monochloracetyl  phosphamide,  536 

Monochlorether,  338 

Monochlor-ethyl  oxide,  338 

Monoiodoacetone,  570 

Monomethyl  arsine  compounds,  242 ; 
methylarsen-dichloride,  ih. ;  methyl- 
arsen-oxide,  ih. ;  methylarsen-sulphidc, 
ih. 

Monomethylarsenic  acid,  243 
Jlonomethyl  borate,  211 
Monomethyl  phosphiue,  229 
Mortimer ;  receipt  for  ether,  324 
Morton  and  Jackson ;  inhalation  of  ether, 
337 

Mottled  soap,  692 

Mulier ;  ethyl  chlorsulphouato,  355 ; 
ethyl  trisulphide,  386  ;  potassium  ace- 
tate, 496  ;  monochloracetic  acid,  533  ; 
dichloracetic  acid,  536 

Musijratt ;  manufacture  of  artificial 
soda,  691 

Mustard  oils,  167,  580 

Myricyl,  682 

Myrisitaldehyde,  670 

Myristio  acid,  669 


N. 

Napiitifa,  146 
Naplitha  vilrioU,  ;!2(? 
Naumann  ;  determination  of  vapour  den- 
sity, 99 

Nuvior  ;  Frobouius'  ether,  357 
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Noison ;  distillation  of  castor-oil  soap, 
053 

Noo-pai'affiiis,  136 

Nuutral  bodies,  molecular  formulaj  of, 
109 

Nicldes  ;  butyro-acetic  acid,  558 

Nitrate  of  methylaiDine,  220 

Nitrils,  103 

Nitro-  acetonitrU,  524 

Nitrobutaue,  secondai-y,  583 

Isitro-compouuds  of  ethyl,  423;'nitro- 
ethaue.  Hi.  ;  sodiumuitroethane,  424  ; 
mouobromnitroethaue,  425 ;  dibrjm- 
uitroethaue,  420 ;  diuitroethaue,  il>. ; 
bromdinitroethane,  428  ;  etbyl  uitrolic 
acid,  ib. ;  diuitroethybc  acid,  430  ;  di- 
azoethoxane,  431 

Nitro-compounds  of  isopropyl,  566 

Nitro-compounds  of  methyl,  227  ;  nitro- 
methane,  ib. ;  methazonic  add,  228 

Nitro-compounds  of  primary  butyl,  580 

Nitro-compouuds  of  propyl,  553 

Nitroetbaue,  423 

Nitroform,  263 

Nitrogen  bases,  580 

Nitrogen  bases  of  ethyl,  401 

Nitrogen  bases  of  methyl,  218 ;  methyl- 
amiue,  ib.  ;  dimethylamine,  220 ;  tri- 
methylamine,  221 ;  teti-amethylam- 
mouium  compounds,  223 

Nitrogen  compounds  of  acetyl,  517 

Nitrogen,  determination  of,  64 ;  Will 
and  Varrentrapp's  method,  65  ;  Liebig's 
relative  metliod,  07  ;  Bunsen's  relative 
method,  68  ;  Dumas's  absolute  method, 
70;  Maxwell  Simpson's  method,  71; 
Pfiiiger's  method,  75 

Nitrogenous  substances  in  combustion, 
58 

Nitro-isobutane,  585 
Nitrolic  acids,  172 
Nitro-methane,  227 
Nitro-octane,  651 
Nitro-paraifins,  109,  187 
Nitropentane,  614 
Nitrosotriacetonamine,  574 
Nitroso-acetone,  572 
Nitrous-oxide-pelargonic  acid,  661 
Nollner  ;  propionic  acid,  556 
Nonane,  658 
Noudecatoic  acid,  680 
Nonoic  acids,  059 
Nonoic  anhydride,  661 
Non-saturated  couipouuds,  formuke  of, 
117 

Non-volatile  bodies,  molecuhir  formula' 

of,  109 
Nonyl  alcohols,  059 
N'juyl  group,  658 

Normal  butane  and  its  derivatives, 
577 

Normal  butyraldehydo,  590 
Normal  butyric  acid,  591 
Normal  copper  acetate,  502 
Normal  dccatanc,  602 
Normal  dodeoatane.  Of)  7 
Normal  ethyl  carbnuatu,  369 
Normal  ethyl  phosphate,  365 
Normal  ethyl  pliosphitc,  362 


Normal  ethyl  sulijhate,  353  ;  history  and 

Ijroperties,  354,  355 
Normal  liecdecataue  or  di-octyl,  071 
Normal  heptane  and  its  derivatives,  639 
Normal  heptoic  acid,  648 
Normal  hexane  and  its  derivatives,  625 
Normal  methyl  sulphate,  208 
Normal  methyl  sulpliite,  207 
Normal  uouane,  058 
Normal  nonoic  acid,  660 
Normal  octoic  acids,  056 
Normal  octyl  compounds,  650 
Normal  paraflBus,  135 
Normal  pentane  and  its  derivatives,  003 
Normal  primary  pentyl  alcohol,  6J3 
Nucleus  theory,  16 


O. 

Octane,  650 
Octoic  acids,  656 
Octonitril,  657 
Ojtoyl  oxide,  657 
Octyl  acetate,  651 
Ootylamine,  051 
Octyl  bromide,  051 
Octyl  caproate,  051 
Octyl  chloride,  051 
Octyl  group,  050 
Octyl  iodide,  651 
Octyl  nitrite,  651 
Octyl  octoate,  657 
Octyl  phosphine.  651 
Octyl  sulphide,  051 
Octyl  valerate,  051 

Odling;  chemical  compounds,  26;  alu- 
minium-ethyl, 465 

Oefele  ;  triethylsulphine  compounds,  382 

Qinanthaldehyde,  647 

CEuanthic  acid,  647 

OEnanthoI,  647 

CEnanthone,  669 

CEnanthylic  acid,  047,648 

Oiaanthylous  acid,  047 

Oil,  141 ;  early  use  of,  142 ;  various 
springs,  143 ;  manufacture  in  England. 
ib. ;  American  wells,  144 ;  yield  of 
Penusjdvauiau  wells,  ib. 

Oil-gas,  120 

Oil  of  roses,  paraffin  from,  140 
Oil  of  turpentine,  34 
Oil-test  of  alcohol,  301 
Olive  oil  soap,  092 

Organic  analy.sis  by  meftus  of  platmum, 

00 

Organic  compounds,  early  theory  con- 
cerning the  composition  of,  10 ;  formed 
in  nature,  31 

Organic  chemistry,  definitions  of,  31  ef 

seq. 

Organic  chemistry,  definition  of,  adopted, 
35 

Orthosilico-acetic  acid,  455 
Orthosilico-propiouic  other,  454 
Ossok in ;  methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  581 
Otto ;    determination  of  sulphur,  78 ; 

propionic  acid,  558 
Otto  of  roses,  discovery  of,  671 
Oudomans ;  niyristic  acid,  669 
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Oxiilutiou  of  alcohols,  13 
Oxiilutiou  of  tertiury  ukoliols,  187 
Oxides  of  acetyl,  50!) 
Oxygeu,  combustion  in  a  cm'ient  of,  55 
Oxygen,  determiuation  of,  80 
Ozokerite,  140 


P. 

Pat.ai?gtl  hydride,  653 

Pahn  oil  soap,  693 

Palraitaldehydc,  675 

Palmitic  aciil,  675 

Palmitoue,  670 

Fanacm  vitrioli,  324 

Papiu  ;  ethyl  nitrite,  356 

Paracelsus ;  other,  33:3 

Paraffins;  in  cold  and  heat,  133;  a 
generic  term,  ib.;  properties  of,  134 ; 
constitution  of,  135  ;  the  normal,  ih.  ; 
the  iso-paraffius,  ih. ;  meso-parafflus, 
136 ;  neo-paraffius,  ;  preparation  of, 
ib.;  formation  of,  139  ;  occurrence  of 
140  ;  application  of,  ;  and  petroleum 
oil  manufacture,  143 ;  preparation  of 
the  normal  from  petroleum,  146 

Paraffin  hydrocarbons,  130 ;  molecu!ar 
formulfe  of,  ih. 

Paraforma'deliyde,  267 

Paraldehyde,  479 

Parathialdehyde,  481 

a-Parathialdeliyde,  482. 

;8-Parathialdebyde,  482. 

Parathioformaldehyde,  268 

Pasteur ;  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar, 
288 ;  amyl  alcohols,  607 :  active  amyl 
alcohol,  609 

Fastinaca  sativa,  alcohol  from,  297 

Peat  bog  petroleum,  144 

Pebal ;  zinc  ethide,  457 

Pedler ;  amyl  alcohols,  608 ;  active  amyl 
alcohols,  609 

Pelargonic  acid,  660 

Peligot;  wood-.spirit  and  alcohol,  195; 
methyl  acetate,  507 

Pelouze ;  American  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons, 132 ;  ethyl  phosphoric  acid, 
364;  propionitril,  560;  butyric  acid, 
591  ;  hexano,  625 ;  primary  hoxyl 
alcohol,  626 ;  lieptyl  hydride,  639  ; 
heptoic  acids,  646 ;  nonaue,  058 

Pi-nnsylvaniiy  pctroleuin,  140, 142 

Pentacldoracbtonc,  572 

Pentachlor-cthyl  oxide,  340 

P('utadecatoic  acid,  670 

Pentadecatyl  group,  670 

J'entadecatyl-raethyl  ketone,  677 

Pentamethylarsiue,  237 

Pcntamethyl-butaue,  059 

Pentamcthyl-ethyl  chlorido,  646 

Pentnmeth  vl-ethyl  iodide,  640 

I'entanc,  603 

Pentoic  or  valeric  acids,  617 
Polity  I  acetate,  004 
Pentylicacid,  182 
Pentyl  al<'olio!s,  123,  003 
Pentyl  bromide,  004 
Pentyl  cliloride,  604 


I'ontyl  compounds,  603 
I'entyl  group,  602 
Pentyl  iodide,  004 
Perchloracetic  ether,  509 
Perchorethyl  chlorforniate,  376 
Perchlorinatod  ctlier,  341 
Pert'  1  d orm e thy  1  f ormate,  27  7 
Perch lormcthyl  mercaptau,  205 
Perkin;    dichlormethane,   254;  mono- 

bromacetic   acid,   543  ;  dibromacetic 

acid,  544 ;  moniodacetic    acid,    546 ; 

diiodacetic  acid,  547 
Persoune  ;  ethyl  bromide,  346;  ethyl 

iodide,  347 
Persoz  ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 
Petroleum,  132 

Petroleum  (oleum  petraa)  occurrence  of, 
142  ;  origin  of.  143  ;  manufacture  in 
England,///.;  American  oil  wells,  144  ; 
preparation  of  normal  paraffins  from, 
146 

Petroleum  contains  paraffin,  140 
Petroleum-spirit,  146 
Pfliiger  ;  determination  of  nitrogen,  75 
Phorone,  572,  573 

Phosphates  of  ethyl,  363  ;  ethyl  phos- 
phoric acid,  364 ;  barium  ethyl  phos- 
phate, //(. ;  lead  ethyl  phosphate,  ib. ; 
arsenic  ethyl  phosphate,  ib. ;  chloride 
of  ethyl  phosphoric  acid,  ib. ;  diethyl 
phosphoric  acid,  365  ;  lead  diethyl 
phosphate,  ib. ;  chloride  of  diethyl 
phosphoric  acid,  //;. ;  normal  ethyl 
phosphate,  ib. ;  ethyl  pyrophosijhate, 
366 

Phosphates  of  methyl,  210 

Phosphites  of  ethyl,  361 ;  hydrogen 
ethyl  phosphite,  or  ethyl  phosiihorous 
acid,  ib. ;  potassium  ethyl  i^hosphite, 
bai-ium  ethyl,  lead  ethyl,  normal  ethyl, 
362 ;  chloride  of  ethyl  phosphorous 
acid,  363 ;  acid  ethyl  pyrophosphite, 
ib. 

Phosphite  of  methyl,  210 

Phosphorus  bases  of  ethj'l,  431 

Phosphorus  bases,  or  phcsphines,  168 

Phosphorus  compounds  ^of  methyl,  229; 
methyl  phospliine,  ib. ;  methyl  pho.s- 
phonium  chloride,  231 ;  methyl  phos- 
phonium iodide,  //). ;  methyl  phosphinic 
acid,//).;  dimethylpho.sijhinc,  ib.;  tri- 
methyl  phospliine,  232 ;  tctraniethyl 
phosplionium  iodide,  233  ;  tctraniethyl 
diphosphide,  234 

rh()si)hi)rus,  determination  of,  79 

Physical  isomerism,  120 

Physiological  action  of  alcohol,  315 

Pierre  and  Puchot;  distillation  of  mix- 
tures, 153 

Pierre  ;  methyl  bromide,  205 

Pinacoline,  633 

Piuacolyl  acetate,  033 

I'inacolyl  alcohol,  033 

Pinacolyl  In'omidu,  033 

I'inacolyl  chloride,  033 

Pinner;  propyl  alcohol,  5'19 

riiivs  Sdbiiiidiia  (Californiau  Pine),  140 

J'iims  tSabiiiiana  Doiujl,  heptane  from, 
040 
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Piria ;  aldehydes,  180 
Pissaspbaltum,  used  for  embalming,  142 
Pistorius;  still,  200,  291,  292 
Platodiethylammonium  platinochloride, 
401 

Platiuum-blaok,  preparation  of,  61 
Platiuuin  mercaptide,  380 
Platiuuin,  organic  analysis  by  means  of, 
60 

Play  fair ;  petroleum  spring  discovered 

by,  143  ;  myristic  acid,  069 
Pless ;  pelargonic  acid,  659 
Pliny  ;  use  of  rock-oil  for  illuminating 

purposes,  142  ;  combustible  gases,  190  ; 

distillation,  282  ;  viuegar,  483  ;  aerugo, 

502  ;  soap  first  mentioned  by,  688 
Plutarch  ;  burning  oil  at  Ecbataua,  142 
Pliicker  ;  spirit  indicator,  311,  313 
Pohl ;  ebulliossope,  309,  311 
Polybasic  acids,  20 ;  Liebig's  theory  of, 

20 

Polymeric  compounds,  121 
Polymerism,  126 
Polymerization  of  aldehyde,  479 
Polyvalent  radicals,  27 
Portable  Gas  Comj)any,  120 
Powder-test  of  alcohol,  301 
Potassium  acetate,  495,  496 
Potassium  diacetate,  497 
Potassium  diazoethano  sulphate,  411 
Potassium  ethyl  hydrazine  sulphonate, 
411 

Potassium  ethyl  phosphite,  362 
Potassium  ethylate,  322 
Potassium  ethyl  selenate,  356 
Potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  352 
Potassium  ethyl  sulphite,  349 
Potassium  ethyl  sulphonate,  395 
Potassium  formate,  274 
Potassium  fulminurate,  531 
Potassium  melissate,  683 
Potassium  mercaptide,  379 
Potassium  methine  trisulphonate,  265 
Potassium  methyl  sulphate,  208 
Potassium  methyl  sulphonate,  215 
Potassium  monoohloracetate,  534 
Potassium  silver  fulminate,  526 
Potassium  stearate,  679 
Potassium  triacetate,  497 
Potassium  trichloracetate,  542 
Potassium  xanthate,  389 
Pott ;  ethyl  chloride,  342 
Priestley  ;  acetic  acid,  485 
Primary  butyl  alcohol,  578 
Primary  butyl  compounds,  578 
Primary  heptyl  alcohol,  641 
Primary  hexyl  alcohol,  626 
Primary  isobutyl  compounds,  583 
Primary  isoctyl  alcohol,  655 
Primary  isoheptyl  alcohol,  643 
Primary  isohcxyl  alcohol,  630 
Primary  uitropropaue,  553 
Primary  octyl  alcohol,  650 
Primary  propyl  alcohol,  548 
Propane,  548 
Propiouamiile,  559 
Propionates,  558 
Propione,  606 
I'ropiouic  acid,  550 


Propionic  aldeliyde,  550 
Proinonic  anhydride,  539 
Propiouitiil  and  its  derivatives,  580 
Propionyl  bromide,  559 
Propionyl  chloride,  559 
Propionyl  comijounds,  559 
Propionyl  iodide,  559 
Propionyl  oxide,  559 
Propyl  acetate,  552 

Propyl  alcohol,  primary,  548 ;  secondary, 

503 

Propyl  alcohols,  122 

Propyl  alloplianate,  552 

Propylamine,  552 

Propyl  borate,  551 

Propyl  bromide,  551 

Propyl  butyrate,  595 

Propyl  carbamine,  553 

Propyl  carbonate,  552 

Propyl  chloride,  551 

Proi^yl  chlorocarbonate,  552 

Propyl-ethyl-methyl  carbinol,  645 

Propyl  formate,  552 

Propyl  groTip,  548 

Propyl  hydrosulphide,  552 

Propyl  iodide,  551 

Propyl  nitrite,  551 

Propyl,  nitro-compounds  of,  553 

Propyl  uitrolic  acid,  554 

Propyl  orthoformate,  552 

Propyl  oxide,  551 

Propyl  propionate,  559 

Propylpseudouitrol,  566 

Propyl  silicate,  552 

Propyl  sulphide,  552 

Propyl  thiocyanate,  553 

Pseudonitropropane,  566 

Pulletan  ;  amyl  alcohols,  606 

Purgold  ;  ethyl  chlorsulphonate,  355 


Q. 

Quick  vinegar  process,  488 
Quince,  odour  of,  661 


R. 

Eabuteau  ;  "  faints  "  from  potato  spirit. 
549 

Radical  containing  oxygen,  19 

Radicals,  11  et  sei/. 

Radicals  and  hydrides,  132 

Radicals,  division  of,  by  Berzelius,  13 

Radicals,  isolation  of  the,  19 

Rathke ;  ethyl  diseleuide,  399 ;  etliyl 

selenide,  398 
Ray  ;  formic  acid,  269 
Reaction  of  acetic  acid  and  its  salts,  506 
Reagent,  the  first  of  the  ancients,  3 
Reaumur  ;  tables  of  specific  gravity  of 

alcohol,  301 
Rocluz;  rdaiu/oniiim  roscuni,  659 
Rectification  of  spirit,  289 
Redtenbacher  ;    isobutyric   acid,  508  ; 

pelargouic  acid,  660 
Regnault :  vinyl  chloride  13  ;  chloroform, 

il). ;  substitution  products,  15  ;  tension 
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of  mercury  vapour,  91 ;  mctliyl  sul- 
pliide,213;  dichlormetlinu(>,2o3 ;  chlo- 
roform, 254,  255 ;  tetraclilormetliauo, 
257  ;  substitution  products  of  etlior, 
338;  ethyl  mcrcaptau,  378;  ethyl 
sulphide,  380  ;  chloral,  537 

Eeichenbach  ;  crystalliue  solids  in  wood- 
tar,  133  ;  paraffin,  ih. ;  cupiou,  139 

Resin  soaps,  693 

Restricted  isomerism,  121 

Retort,  invention  of  by  the  Arabians,  283 

Reverse  substitutions,  18 

Rice-spirit,  Japanese  plan  of  preparing, 
215 

Richardson ;  dichlormetliane,  254 
Riche ;  mouochloracetone,  570 
Richter ;  anhydrous  alcohol,  297 
Rieth  ;  ethyl  iodide,  347  ;  zinc  ethide,  457 
Rhigolene,  146 

Kobiquet ;  hydrochloric  ether  a  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  with  ole- 
fiant  gas,  10  ;  ethyl  chloride,  343 

Romans,  soap  used  by  the,  689 

Romer  ;  propyl  hydrosulphide,  552 ;  tetra- 
propylammonium  iodide,  553 

Ronalds  ;  propane,  548 

Roscoe ;  lead  tetraethyl,  466 

Rose-oil,  672 

Rose  ;  sulphmric  ether,  326 

Rossi;  propyl  alcohol,  550  ;  butyl  alcohol, 

577;  isobutyric  acid,  598  ;  pentoic  acid, 

617;  caproyl  alcohol,  630 
RoueUe  ;  organic  researches,  6 
Russell ;  determination  of  sulphur,  78 


S. 

Salts  containing  compound  radicals,  31 

Salts,  ethereal,  175 

Salts  of  the  oxyacids,  20 

Salts  and  ethers  of  acetic  acid,  496 

Namhucus  niyra,  valeric  acid  in,  618 

Sapindvs  saponaria  (soap-nut  tree),  acid 
found  in,  269 

Saussure's  method  of  analysis,  43  ;  analy- 
sis of  ether,  326  ;  acetic  acid,  486 

Savalle  ;  apjjaratus  for  determination  of 
alcohol  in  beers  and  wines,  309 

Savonarola  ;  alcohol  test,  301 

SaytzefC ;  propyl  alcohol,  550 ;  methyl- 
ethyl  carbinol,  581 ;  diethylacetic  acid, 
637 

Schafarik  ;  aluminium-ethyl,  465 
SchilfFer;  bromal,544;  tribromacetic  acid 
salts,  545 

Scheele  ;  organic  researches,  6 ;  discovers 
important  vegetable  acids,  ib. ;  formic 
acid,  270 ;  ethyl  fluoride,  348 ;  oxide  of 
manganese,  473 ;  acetic  ether,  507 ; 
nmyl  alcohols,  606 

Scheurer-Kester ;  acetic  acid  double  salts, 
506 

Schiel ;  alcohol  radicals,  38 

Schischkoff  ;  nitroform,  263  ;  fulminic 

acid,  525  ;  fidminuric  acid,  530 
Schmitt  and  Olutz;  ethyl  dithioxycar- 

bonate,  393 
Schorlemmer  ;  action  of  chlorine  upoi\ 


othyl-aniyl  and  di-amyl,  132;  nietliyl 
identical  with  hydride  of  ethyl,  ib. ; 
caunel  coal  hydrocarbons,  ih. ;  ethane', 
281  ;  propane,  548 ;  i)rimary  propyl 
alcohol,  549;  pentane,  603;  hexane, 
620  ;  primary  hexyl  alcohol,  -ib. ;  tetra- 
mcthyl  ethane  (di-isopropyl),  631 ; 
heptaue,  639  ;  heptyl  alcohol,  641 
Schiiyen  ;  di-ethyl  converted  by  chlorine 

into  butyl  chloride,  132 ;  butaue,  577 
Schrick  ;  oil-test  of  alcohol,  301 
Schiitzeubach  ;  quick  vinegar,  488 
Sehiitzeuberger ;  ethane,  281 :  acetic  acid, 
512 

Schweizer ;  ethyl  trithiocarbonate,  388 

Secondary  amyl  bromide,  616 

Secondary  amyl  chloride,  616 

Secondary  amyl  iodide,  616 

Secondary  butyl  compounds,  581 

Secondary  butyl  iodide,  582 

Secondary  butyl  oxide,  582 

Secondary  butyl  thiooarbimide,  583 

Secondary  hexyl  iodide,  627 

Secondary  isoheptyl  alcohol,  643,  655 

Secondary  nitropropane,  566 

Secondary  octyl  alcohol,  651 

Secondary  propyl  alcohol,  563 

Selenium  and  ethyl  compounds,  397 

Selenium  compounds  of  methyl,  216 ; 
methyl  selenide,  ih. ;  methylscleni- 
nitrate,  217  ;  methylseleni-dichloride, 
ih.;  methyl-selenonic  acid,  ih. 

Sertiu-ner  ;  etherification,  328  ;  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  350 

Serullas;  tri-iodomethane,  259;  ethyl 
bromide,  346  ;  ethyl  iodide,  ib. ;  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid,  350;  wine-oil,  354 

Sesquibasic  copper  acetate,  503 

Shea-butter,  678 

Siemens ;  ethyl  hydroselenide,  397 

Sigel ;  heptaldehyde,  647 

Silbermann  ;  dilatometer,  314 

Silicate  soap,  693 

SiUco-acetic  anhydride,  512 

Silicoheptane,  451 

Silicoheptyl  alcohol,  452 

Silicoheptyl  bromide,  454 

Silicoheptyl  chloride,  453 

Silicoheptyl  compounds,  451 

Silicoheptyl  oxide,  453 

Silico-nonyl  compounds,  451 

Silicopropionic  acid,  455 

Silicon  acetate,  512 

Silicon  compoimds  of  ethyl,  450 

Silicon-diethyl  compounds,  454 

SiUcon  di  ethyl-ether,  454 

Silicon  ethyl,  451 

Silicon  hexethyl,  451 

Silicon-methyl,  245 

Silicou-monethyl  compoimds,  454 

Silicon  tetraethide,  450 

Silva ;  triethylsulpliine  oxide,  435  ;  penta- 

methyl-butaue,  659 
Silver  acetate,  504 
Silver  acetamide,  518 
Silver  butyrato,  595 
Silver  ethyl  sulphate,  353 
Silver  ethyl  suliihonato,  396 
Silver  formate,  275 
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Silver  fulminate,  525,  531 
Silver  fulmiuurate,  531 
Silver  isubutyrate,  599,  531 
Silver  mercaptide,  379 
Silver  methyl  sulpbouate,  216 
Silver  mouochloracetate,  535 
Silver  propiouate,  558 
Silver  trimetlij-lacetate,  624 
Silver  valerate,  620 

Silvestri ;  petroleum  iu  lavas  of  Etua, 
143 

Simpsou  ;  cletermination  of  nitrogen,  71 ; 
antBstbetic  properties  of  cbloroform, 
255  ;  iubalation  of  etber,  337 

Smith,  Lawrence  ;  gas  springs,  145 

Smith  ;  ethyl  nitrate,  360 

Soap,  manufacture  of,  known  in  early 
times,  3 

Soap,  688  ;  imknown  to  tbe  ancients,  ih. ; 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  ib  ;  German  and 
Gallic,  689  ;  used  by  tbe  liomaus,  ih. ; 
juice  of  tbe  saponaria,  gypsophila,  etc., 
■ih. ;  Cbevreul's  discovery  of  decompo- 
sition of  fats,  ib. ;  Leblanc's  dicovery  of 
preparation  of  soda,  ib.  ;  fats  and  oils 
used  in  manufacture,  ?6. ;  Liebig  on 
quantity  consumed,  690 ;  properties, 
ib.  ;  manufacture,  691 ;  tallow  curd, 
mottled,  olive  oil,  Marseilles,  Venetian, 
palm  oil,  cocoa-nut-oil,  692  ;  resin,  sili- 
cate, soft,  lead,  693  ;  as  medicine,  694  ; 
composition  of  various,  ib. ;  statistics 
of  British,  ib. 

Sodium  acetate,  497 

Sodium  diacetate,  498 

Sodium  ethide,  462 

Sodium  ethylate,  322 

Sodium  ethyl  sulphate,  353 

Sodium  ethyl  sulphonate,  396 

Sodium  formate,  274 

Sodium  nitroetbane,  424 

Sodium  stearate,  679 

Sodium  triacetate,  498 

Soft  soaps,  693 

Sokoloff  ;  acetone  bases,  574 

Solvent,  alcohol  as  a,  316 

Solvent  power  of  vinegar,  483 

Sommering;  aqueous  alcohol,  300 

Sonbeiran  ;  etber  bichlorique,  25  1 

Spermaceti,  672 

Spirit  of  wine,  discovery  of,  283 
Spirit  rectification  of,  2S9 
Spiritus  atherus  nitrosi,  359 
iSjriritus  villi,  285 
Spiritus  vivits,  285 

Stiideler ;  aldehyde,  476 ;  acetouiue,  574  ; 

methyl-bexyl  ketone,  654 
Stahl ;  organic  researches,  5  ;  acetic  acid, 

483 ;  acetone,  568 
Standard  kerosene,  146 
Stannic  ethide,  469 
Srannoso-stamiic  ethide,  469 
Stanno-tetramethyl,  253 
Stannous  ethide,  472 

Stas;  etliyhimiue  hydrochloride,  •103; 

amyl  alcohols,  (!07 
Statistics  of  British  soap,  694 
Stenraldebyde.  678 
Stearic  acid,  678 


Stearin,  34 

Steiner;  fulminate,  5:;9 ;  fulmiuuric 
acid,  530  ;  nitro-acetouitril,  532 

Stenhouse;  trichloruitrometbaue,  261  ; 
bromoijicriu,  203 

Stetbal,  673 

Stewart ;  boiling-point  of  methyl  alco- 
hol. Ids 
Stibethyl,  443 

Stills,  used  in  tbe  present  day,  289 ;  Pi'-- 

torius's,  290,  292  ;  Coffey's,  291,  293  ; 

French  column  apparatus,  295 
Stinging  nettles,  acid  found  in,  269 
Strecker  ;  methyl  nitrite,  208 ;  mercury 

ethyl  iodide,  464  ;  diacetamide,  519  ; 

propionic    acid,  656 ;  raethyl-nonyl 

ketone,  666 
Stuber  ;  nitrometbane,  227  :  nitroetbane, 

423 

Substituted  propiionic  acids,  560 
Substitution  products  of  acetic  acid,  533 
Substitution  products  of  butj'ric  add, 

596 

Substitution  products  of  isobutyric  acid, 

600 

Substitution  products  of  the  fatty  acids, 
178 

Substitutions,  theory  of.  15 

Sugar,  cane,  grape,  and  fruit,  percentage 

composition  of,  110 
Sugar,   composition    of,    45 ;  Liebig's 

analyses  of,  53 
Sugar  in  preparation  of  alcohol,  286,  288 
Sugar  of  lead,  500 
Sulphate  of  melbylamine,  220 
Sulphides  or  thio-ethers,  158 
Sulpbine  compounds,  158 
Sulphine  compounds,  constitution  of, 

384 

Sulphonic  acids,  153 
Sulphovonic  acid,  350 
Sulphur,  combustion  of  bodies  contain- 
ing, 59 

Sulphur  compounds  of  acetal,  515 
Sulphur  compounds  of  butyl,  580 
Sulphur  compounds  of  ethyl,  378  e/  seij. 
Sulphur  compounds  of   methyl,  212 : 
methyl  hydrosuljjhide  or  methyl  mer- 
captan,  ib. ;  methyl  sulphide,  213  ;  di- 
raetbyl  sulpbine  compounds,  ib. ;  tri- 
metbyl    sulpbine    compounds,   214 ; 
methyl  disulphide,  215;  methyl  sul- 
phonic acid,   ib. ;  potassium  metliyl 
sulphonate,  ib. ;  barium  methyl  sul- 
phonate, 216  ;  lead  methyl  sulphonate, 
;   silver  methyl    .sulphonate,  ib. ; 
methyl  sulphonic  chloride,  //', 
Sulphur  compounds  of  secondary  butyl, 
582 

Sulphur,  determination  of,  78 

Sulphur,  determination  of :  methods  of 

Kolbe,  Debus,  Otto,  Russell,  Carius, 

78 

Sulphur  sjjrings,  mar.sh  gas  from,  192 

Synthesis  of  methane,  193 

Synthesis  of  the  primary  alcohols  and 
the  fatty  acids,  179 ;  Lieben  and 
Eossi'.s  method,  180;  Franklaud  and 
Duppa's  method,  ih. 
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T. 

Tables  for  calculating  tho  true  percont- 

iige  of  alcohol  in  any  spirit  at  any 

given  temperature,  300,  307 
Tacheuius  ;  amiuouiuin  acetato,  498 
Tallow  curd  soap,  092 
Tamarinds,  acid  found  in,  269 
Tauret ;  properties  of  ether,  334 
Taylor  ;  pyroligncous  ether,  194 
Tellurium  compounds  of  methyl,  217 ; 

methyl  telluride,  //). ;  methyl  tellurium 

oxide,  ib. 

Tellurium  and  ethyl  compounds,  399 
Temperature  of  body  affected  by  alcohol, 
315 

Tertiary  amyl  acetate,  617 
Tertiary  amylamine,  617 
Tertiary  amyl  bromide,  617 
Tertiary  amyl  chloride,  617 
Tertiary  amyl  iodide,  617 
Tertiary  butylamine,  590 
Tertiary  butyl  chloride,  588 
Tertiary  butyl  compoimds,  586 
Tertiary  nitrobutane,  589 
Tertiary  octyl  compounds,  655 
Tertiary  valeric  acid  or  trimethylacetic 
acid,  623 

Tetrabrommethane    or     carbon  tetra- 

bromide,  258 
Tetrachloracetone,  571 
Tetrachlor-ethyl  oxide,  340 
Tetrachlormethane,  257 
Tetradecatyl  groujj,  669 
Tetraethylammouium  bromide,  408 
Tetraethylammouium  chloraurate,  409 
Tetraethylammouium  chloride,  408 
Tetraethylammouium  compounds,  408 
Tetraethylammonium  hydroxide,  408 
Tetraethylammouium  iodide,  408 ;  tri- 

iodide,  409 
Tetraethylammonium  platinichloride, 

409 

Tetraethylarsonium  compounds,  441 
Tetraethylarsouium  hydroxide,  442 
Tetraethyl  carbamide,  420 
Tetraethylphosphonium  compounds,  439 
Tetraethylphosphonium  iodide,  439 
Tetracthylstibonium  chloride,  440 
Tetraethylstibonium  compounds,  446 
Tetraethylstibouium  hydrosulphide,  447 
Tetraethylstibonium  hydroxide,  440 
Tetracthylstibonium  iodide,  447 
Tetraethyl-tetrazone,  412 
Tetra-iodoniethnne,  261 
Tetra-isopropylphosphonium  iodide,  568 
Tetrametliylammonium  rompounda,  223 ; 

methyl-guauidiue,  224 
Tetramethylarsonium  compounds,  230 
Tetramethyl  butane  and  its  derivativ(!S, 

654 

Tetramethyl  diphosphidc,234 
Tctramethyl  etliano  and  its  derivatives, 
631 

Tetramcthyl-hexanc,  063 
Tctramethyl  inetluuio  and  its  derivatives, 
017 

Tctramethyl-pentane,  658 
Tetramcthylphosphonium  iodide,  233 
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Tctrauo,  577 

Totrauitromethane,  264 

Tetrapropylammonium  iodide,  553 

Tctrazones,  102 

Thallium-diethyl  chloride,  473 

Thallium-diothyl  compounds,  473 

Thallium-diethyl  hydroxide,  473 

Thallium  ethylate,  322 

Theuard's  method  of  analysis,  43 

Theuard ;  phosphorus  compounds  of 
methyl,  229 ;  arsenical  methyl  com- 
pounds, 234;  properties  of  ether,  ib. 

Theobromic  acid,  683 

Theophrastus  ;  copper  acetate,  502 

Theories  of  Types  and  Kadicals,  22 

Theory  of  substitutions,  15 

Thiacetic  acid,  515 

Thiacetic  anhydride,  516 

Thio-acids,  176 

Thio-anhydrides  or  sulphides  of  the  acid 

radicals,  176 
Thiobutyric  acid,  596 
Thiocarbonates  of  ethyl,  393 
Thiocyanates,  106 
Thio-ureas,  compound,  167 
Thomson,  Thomas;  specific  gravity  of 

methane,  191 
Thorpe,   distillation   of  solid  paraffin, 

137 ;  normal  heptane  in  Califoruiau 

pine,  140;  distiUatiou  of  mixtures, 

153  ;  normal  decatane,  662 
Tielebein  ;  nitric  ether,  357 
Tilley  ;  normal  heptoic  acid,  648 
Tin-diethyl  chloride,  472 
Tin-diethyl  compounds,  472 
Tin-diethyl  iodide,  472 
Tin-diethyl  nitrate,  472 
Tin-diethyl  sulphate,  472 
Tin-diethyl  sulphide,  473 
Tin  dimethyl,  253 
Tin  dimethyl  iodide,  253 
Tin  propyl  compounds,  555 
Tin-tetraethyl,  469 
Tin  tctramethyl,  253 
Tin-tetramyl,  615 
Tin-tetrapropyl,  555 
Tin-triethyl,  469 

Tin-triethyl-animonium-iodide,  471 
Tin-triethyl  bromide,  470 
Tin-triethyl  compounds,  470 
Tin-triethyl  chloride,  470 
Tin-triethyl  cyanate,  471 
Tin-ti-iethyl  cyanide,  471 
Tin-triethyl  ethyl  sulphonate,  471 
Tin-triethyl  hydrosulphide,  471 
Tin-triethyl  hydroxide,  470 
Tin-triethyl  iodide,  470 
Tin-triethyl  nitrate,  471 
Tin-triethyl  sulphate,  471 
Tin-triethyl  thiocyuuale,  471 
Tin  with  ethyl,  compoimds  of,  109 
Tinclura  ferri  (icctnlis,  5i)0 
Titiisville  oil  wells.  M  l 
Triaretauiidc,  519 
Triacet()nalkiiniii\e,  575 
Triacetoniimini!,  574 
a-Triamylaininc,  (i09 
Triamylauiine,  Oi  l 
Triamyliihospliiuo,  014 
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Tribasic  lead  acetate,  501 

Tribe  ;  ziuc  methyl,  246,  400 

Tribromacetaldeliycle,  5M 

Tribi-omacetamido,  545 

Tribroniacctic  acid,  545 

Tribromacetyl  bromide,  545 

Tribrommethauo,  257 

Tribroinuitroinetliane,  263 

Tricetylamiuc,  675 

Trichloracetaldehyde  or  cliloral,  537 

Trichloracetamide,  543 

Trichloracetic  acid,  15 

Trichloracetic  acid,  540 

Trichloracetic  anhydide,  542 

Trichloracetic  and  acetic  acids,  17 

Trichloracetoue,  571 

Trichloracetoi)hospharaide,  543 

Trichloracetyl  chloride,  542 

Trichor-ethyl  oxide,  339 

Trichlormethane  or  chloroform,  254; 
preparation,  ih.  ;  properties,  255 ; 
pure  and  commercial,  250 ;  decom- 
positions, ib. 

Trichloraitromethane,  261 

Tridecatoic  acid,  669 

Tridecatyl  group,  669 

Tridecylic  acid,  669 

Triethylamine,  407 

Triethylamine  hydrobromlde,  407 

Triethylamine  hydrochloride,  407 

Triethylamine  nitrate,  408 

Triethylamine  sulphate,  407 

Triethylarsine,  440 

Triethylarsine  bromide,  440 

Triethylarsine  iodide,  441 

Triethjdarsiue  oxide,  440 

Triethylarsine  sulphide,  441 

Triethylazonium  iodide,  412 

Triethylbismuthiue,  447 

Triethylborine,  448 

Triethyl  carbinol,  644 

Triethyl  carbamide,  420 

Triethyl  methane  and  its  derivatives,  644 

Triethylphosphine,  433 

Triethylphosphine  carbonyl  sulphide,  437 

Triethylphosphine  oxide,  435 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  copper  sulphate, 
436 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  platinic  chloride, 
436 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  zinc  iodide,  436 

Triethylphosphine  selenide,  437 

Triethylphospliiue  sulphide,  437 

Triethyl  seleniodide,  399 

Triethylsilico-chloroformate,  454 

Triethylsilicol,  452 

Triethylsilico-methanc,  451 

Triethylsilicon  ethylate,  453 

Triethylstibine-oxide,  chloride,  bromide 
iodide,  444  ;  oxyiodide,  sulphate, 
nitrate,  antimouite,  445 ;  sulphide, 
thioautimouite,  selenide,  446 

Triethylstibine,  4-t3 

Triethylsulphiue  bromide,  383 

Triethylsulphiue  chloride,  382 

Tricthylsulpliinc  compounds,  382 

Triethylsulphiue  cyauidc,  383 

Triethylsulphine  hydroxide,  382 

Triothylsulphino  iodide,  383 


Triethylsulphiue  nitrate,  383 
Triethylsulphine  sulpliate,  383 
Triethyl  sulpiiouic  nitric  oxide,  397 
Triethyl  tellurium  iodide,  401 
Tri-iodomethaue,  259 
Tri-isobutylamine,  585 
Tri-isoprojjylamine,  566 
Tri-isopropylphosphiue,  568 
Trimethylacetamide,  624 
Trimethylamine,  221 ;  hydrochloride  of, 
223 

Trimethylarsine,  236 

Trimethylacetates,  623 

Trimetbylacetonitril,  623 

Trimethylacetic  acid,  623 

Trimethylacetyl  chloride,  624 

Trimethylacetyl  oxide,  024 

Trimethylammonium  hydrochloride,  223 

Trimethylborine,  244 

Trimethyl  carbinol,  586 

Trimethylcarbyl  acetate,  590 

Trimethyl  carbylamine,  590 

Trimethylcarbyl  chloride,  583 

Trimethylcarbyl-dimethyl  carbinol,  045 

Trimethylcarbyl  ethyl  ether,  588 

Trimethylcarbyl  iodide,  588 

Trimethylcarbyl-methyl  carbinol,  632 

Trimethylcarbyl-raethyl  ketone,  633 

Trimethylcarbyl  nitrite,  589 

Trimethylcarbyl  trimethylacetate,  624 

Trimethyl-ethyl  methane  and  its  deriva- 
tives, 632 

Trimethyl  methane,  583 

Trimethyl  phosphine,  232 

T)-imethylstibine,  243 

Trimethylstibine  iodide,  243 

Trimethylstibine  oxide,  243 

Trimetbylsidphine  compounds,  214 

Trimethyl  tricarbimide,  226 

Trinitroacetonitril,  531 

Trmitromethane  or  nitroform,  263 

Tripropylamine,  553 

Tripropylarsine,  554 

Tripropyl  tin  iodide,  555 

Tromsdorff ;  primary  propyl  alcohol. 
549  ;  valeric  acid,  618 

Troost ;  determination  of  vapour  density, 
94 

Turpentine,  first  attempts  at  distillation 

made  with,  3 
Types  and  Radicals,  22 
Types,  mixed,  28  et  seq 

U. 

XTlrich  ;  propionic  acid,  556 
Ultimate  organic  analysis,  40  tt  seq. 
Undecylic  !\cid,  667 
Unexplained  isomerism,  127 
Unsaturated  compounds,  128 
Ureas,  compound,  164 
Urethaues,  or  cabamic  others,  165 
Ifslar ;  butyro-acetic  acid,  557 

V. 

Vat.kntine;  methane,  190;  tubulated 
retort,  283;  spirit  of  wine  {Spmtmt 
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vini),  285 ;  alcohol  test,  301 ;  ethj-l 
ether,  3'2'i  ;  ethyl  chloride,  342 ;  acetic 
acid,  483,  485 ;  viuegiir,  493 ;  lead 
acetate,  499 

Valeraldehyde.  618 

Valeraniide,  6J1 

Valerates,  &20 ;  calcium,  barium,  zinc 

aud  silver  valerates,  ib. 
I'aleviana  officinalis,  acid  from,  618 
Valerianic  acid,  182 
Valeric  acids,  617  ;  inactive,  618 
Valeric  acid,  active,  622 
Valeroue,  659 
Valerouitril,  621 
Valeryl  bromide,  621 
Valeryl  chloride,  621 
Valeryl  compouuds,  621 
Valeryl  cyanide,  621 
Valeryl  iodide,  621 
Valeryl  oxide,  621 

Vauquelin ;  ether,  326 ;  propertie?  of 
ether,  334 ;  wine  oil  and  ether,  354 ; 
acetic  aiid,  486 

Venetian  soap,  692 

Vapour  density ;  determination  of,  84  ; 

Dumas's  method,    85;  Gay-Lussac's 

method,  87  ;  Hofmann's  method,  89  ; 

WicheUiaus's    barometer    tube,    92 ; 

Victor  Meyer's  methods,  94,  97  ;  Carl 

Meyer's  method,  100 ;  literature  on  the 

subject,  102 
Vaporimeter,  Geissler's,  312, 313 
Vegetable  acids,  important,  discovered  by 

Scheelo,  6 

Vegetables  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
286 

Viliernum  opulua,  valeric  acid  in,  618; 

isopentic  acid  in,  ih. 
Vieille;  mercury  fulminate,  528 
Villier's  acetates,  498 
"  Vinasse,"  or  spent  wash,  distillation  of, 

196,  222 

Vincent ;  dry  distillation  of  spent  wash 
(vinasses),  196,  222;  methylamine, 
219  ;  dimethylamiue,  221 ;  freezing 
machine,  304 

Vinegar ;  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  only 
acid  known  to  the  ancients,  3  ;  solvent 
power  of,  according  to  the  ancients, 
483  ;  manufacture  of,  487 

Vinegar  eel,  490 

Vinegar  fly,  490 

Vinegar-lamp,  Dobereiuer's,  320 
I'invm  filcrilisatiim,  strong  alcohol,  285 
Vinyl  chloride,  13 
Vogel ;  sulphonic  acid,  350 
Viigcli ;  normal  ethyl  phosphate,  365 
Volatile  liquid,  percentage  composition 
of,  81 

Volatile  bodies,  molecular  formula  of,  103 
Viilckol ;  pure  acetic  acid,  491 
Volhard  ;  methyl  formate,  276 
Volta;  iutlammability  of  marsh  gas,  190 
Van  Lauraguais ;  acidum  radieale,  484 

W. 

Waonrti  ;  ethyl  pelargonate  from  quince, 
661 


Wallach  ;  ethyl  ether,  536 

AN'anklyn  ;  distillation  of  mixtures,  153  ; 
propionic  acid,  556  ;  acetone,  569  ;  pro- 
pione,  606  ;  methyl-butyl  carbiuol,  627 

Warren  ;  apparatus  for  fractional  distil- 
lation, 149 

"Watts,  Henry;  parafiin  a  generic  term, 
133 

Waxes,  681 

Weidenbuscli ;  metaldehyde,  480 ;  acetyl 
mcrcaptan,  481 

Weidmaun  ;  ethyl  sulphiue  acid,  394 

Weith  ;  methylamine,  218 

Weltzien ;  tri-iodide,  409 

Westendorf ;  acetic  acid,  484 

Westrumb  ;  acetic  acid,  270 

Wetherill ;  normal  ethyl  sulphate,  353 

Wichelhaus ;  barometer  tube  in  deter- 
mining vapour  density,  92 ;  zinc  ethide, 
458 

Wiegleb  ;  wine-oil  and  ether,  354 

Will  and  Varrentrapp ;  determination  of 
nitrogen,  65 

Will ;  oil  of  rue,  666 

Williams,  G. ;  distillation  of  Boghead  can- 
nel,  131  ;  dichlormethane,  254 ;  hexane, 
625  ;  oil  of  rue,  666 

Williamson ;  theory  of  types,  26,  31  ; 
synthesis  of  alcohols  and  acids,  1 80  ; 
etherificatiou  theory,  329 ;  methyl- 
ethyl-ether  ,341;  ethyl-chlorsulphonate, 
355  ;  ethyl  orthof  ormate,  376  ;  isobutyl- 
methyl  ketone,  631;  isocaproyl  uitril, 
637 

Willm ;  ethyl  monochloracetate,  535 

Wine  ;  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
the  preparation  of,  3,282 

Wine  ;  determination  of  alcoliol  in,  308  ; 
table  giving  percentage  of  alcohol  in, 
314; ."  manufactured,"  315 

Wine-tester,  Gay  Lussac's,  308 

Wine  vinegar,  487 

Wischin  ;  zinc  ethyl  sulphinate,  397 

Wohler  ;  discovery  of  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  m-ea,  10 ;  radical  of  benzoic 
acid,  11  ;  ammonium  cyanate  con- 
verted into  urea,  120;  preparation 
of  pure  methyl  alcohol,  197 ;  methyl 
selenide,  216  ;  ethyl  diseleuide,  399  ; 
ethyl  telluride,  399 

Wood  ;  manufactm-e  of  methylated  spirit, 
317 

Wood-tar  133 

Woulfe  ;  hydrochloric  ether,  343 
AVurtz  ;  discovery  of  the  compound  am- 
monias, 23  ;  the  formula  ethylamiue, 
24;  theory  of  types,  27;  isolation  of 
radicids,  131 ;  apparatus  for  fractional 
distillation,  148;  aldehydes,  180;  me- 
thylamine, 218  ;  mouoclilorcther,  338  ; 
ethylamiue,  401  ;  etiiylatod  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  405  ;  ethyl  carbimidc,  415  ; 
ethyl  diacetamide,  519  ;  butyl  alcohol, 
576;  isobutano,  577;  methyl  propyl 
carbiuol,  604 ;  nmyl  alcohol,  608  ; 
dimetliylcthyl-ciirbinol,  616 ;  isohexanc, 
630  ;  isocaproyl  nitril,  637  ;  isoheptaue, 
643;  tetramcthyl  butane,  654  ;  telra- 
methylpcntano,  658 
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X 

Xanthamide,  391 

Xanthic  acid  or  ethyl-oxyditliiocarbonic 

acid,  389 
Xanthic  disulphide,  391 


Y 

YoTTNG ;  distillation  of  solid  paraflRn, 
137 ;  patent  oils,  144 ;  normal  deca- 
taue,  662 

Z 

Zante  ;  oil  springs,  142 

Zeise  ;  ethyl  hydrosulphide,  378 ;  ethyl 

disulphide,  385 
Zinc  acetate,  499 
Zinc-amine,  461 
Zinc-amyl,  615 
Zinc  butyrate,  594 
Zinc-diethylamine,  462 


Zinc-dietliylate,  461 

Zinc  ethide,  456 ;  properties,  400 

Zinc  ethyl,  456  ;  properties,  460 

Zinc-etlioxide,  461 

Zinc  ethyl  compounds,  461 

Zinc-ethyl-ethoxide,  461 

Zinc  ethyl  sulphinate,  397 

Zinc  ethylato,  322 

Zinc  fulminate,  528 

Zinc-isobutyl,  585 

Zinc  isobutyrate,  599 

Zinc-methyl,  liistory  of,  246  ;  properties, 

247  ;  apparatus  for  preparing,  248 
Zinc  nitride,  461 
Zinc-propyl,  555 
Zinc  trimethylacetate,  624 
Zinc  valerate,  620 

Zincke  ;  metaldehyde,  480 ;  primary  octyl 

alcohol,  650  ;  normal  nonoic  acid,  660 
Zulkowsky  ;  collecting  apparatus,  72 
Zuckschwerdt ;  zinc  ethyl  sulphinate, 
897 

Zotta  ;  butyric  acid,  593  ;  butyronitril, 
596 


THE  END. 
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